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lUlOK    XXXVI  [. 

THE    DIVOKCE. 

L'ouix:  nf  the  iK'Udl iat ions  at  Altcnhurg — Napoleon  would  have  <lesiied 
the  s(']iarati(iii  of  the  three  crowns  of  tlie  house  of  Austria,  or 
their  traiisiVreiiee  to  tlie  head  of  the  Duke  of  AVurzlnirg — Not 
wisliiui;-  yet  to  make  a  canipaip:n  for  the  ])urpose  of  eifecting  that 
object,  he  contents  himself  with  new  acquisitions  of  territory  in 
Italy,  r.avaria,  and  I'oland — Keluctance  of  Austria  to  make  the 
sacrifice  retjuired  of  her — Intentional  delays  of  M.  de  Metternich 
and  tieneral  Nuo-ent,  the  Austrian  plenipotentiaries — M.  de  Ihibna 
carries  a  h.'tter  from  the  Em])eror  I'rancis  to  Napoleon — The  nego- 
tiations removeil  from  Alteuburg  to  Vienna — Last  discussions  and 
signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  on  the  14th  of  October  1809 — Najio- 
leon's  ruse  to  ensure  tlie  ratification  of  the  treaty — His  orders  for  the 
evacuation  of  Austria,  and  for  sending  into  Spain  all  the  forces  set 
free  by  the  peace —At tem])t  to  assassinate  him  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  ]ialace  of  bchiinhrunn  -His  return  to  France — Afl'airs  of  the 
Church  during  the  political  and  military  events  of  the  year  1S09 — 
Intolciablc  situation  of  tlic  i'ope  in  Kome  in  presence  of  the  French 
tnii)p>  In  put  an  (;nil  to  it,  Na]i(ileon  issues  the  (kn'rec  of  the  17111 
of  ]\lay,  uniting  the  States  of  the  Church  to  the  r'rench  Empire — 
Hull  (if  cxidinmunication  i>siu(l  in  rc])ly  to  tliat  decree — Arrest  and 
rciiiii\al  of  the  Tope  to  !sa\ona  State  of  feeling  in  France  coiise- 
(liicnt  upon  tli(^  political,  niilitary,  and  religious  e\(!nts  of  the  year 
Deep  change  in  jiuhlic;  oj)inioii  Arrival  of  Napoleon  at  Fontaine- 
lileau  His  atjodt^  there,  and  new  habits — Assemblage  in  Paris  of 
prince-,  relatiiuis,  or  allies  Napolef)n"s  return  to  Paris—'l'he  resolu- 
tion to  he  div'orcecl  mafurecl  in  his  mind  during  the  late  events — 
lie  contides  that  resolution  to  the  Arcli-Chancellor  Cambaceres  and 
to  Cliainpagny,  minister  for  foreign  affairs — Najioleon  sends  for 
I'ric.ce  Eugene  to  I'aris  lliat  he  may  ))re]iaie  his  mother  for  the 
divorce,  and  solicits  the  hand  of  the  Archduchess  Anne,  sister  of 
the  laiiperoi-  .\le.\;in(h'i--  Arriv.al  in  Paris  of  Prince  Eugene  -(irief 
and  resignation  ol'  .losephine-  l-'orms  adopted  for  the  disdrce,  and 
con-ijhiiiiation  of  that  act  on  tlic  ijtii  of  Decemlier — Josejihine 
retires  to  M;dni;u>on,  and  N;ipoleon  to  Trianon — l{ec(>[>tion  gi\cn 
at  St.  I'(.'ier>liiirg  to  \a]>oleon's  (icniand — The  Einjieror  Alexander 
consents  to  gi\-e  his  sister,  l)iit  wislics  to  altai'li  to  the  marriage  a 
treaty  .against  I  lie  e\cntiial  re-e>tahlisliment  of  Pol.and-  Intentional 
(le];iys  of  Pussia  and  inipat  ience  of  Napoleon-  -Secret  communications 
nial<ing  laiown  the  decile  of  Austria  to  bestow  an  archduchess  on 
Napoleon  Couni'il  of  the  grand  dignitaries  of  f  he  Ein]>ire,  in  which 
the  choier  (if  a  new  consort  is  discussed-  Tired  of  the  procrasti- 
n.at  ions  of  li'u.s.Nia,  X.apolecui  breaks  with  that  jiower,  and  abrujifly 
dctciiiiiiies  to  niarrv  an  arehduclios  of  Austria      On  the  same  dav  he 
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signs,  by  Prince  Scliwarzenberg's  mediation,  liis  contract  of  man-iage 
with  Mario  Louise,  copied  from  Marie  Antoinette's  niairiage  con- 
tract— Prince  Eerthier  sent  to  Vienna  ofliciallj-  to  demand  tlie  hand 
of  tlie  Archducliess  Marie  Louise — He  is  eagerly  welcomed  by  the 
court  of  Austria — Marriage  celebrated  at  Vienna  on  the  iit-h  of 
March — Marriage  celebrated  at  Paris  on  the  2nd  of  April — Tem- 
porary cliange  for  the  better  in  public  opinion,  and  last  illusions 
of  France  as  to  the  duration  of  the  imperial  reign      .... 


BOOK   XXXVJII. 

CONTINENTAL    BLOCK ADK. 

(Situation  of  the  Empire  after  the  marriage  which  united  the  fortunes  of 
France  and  Austria — Napoleon  desires  to  take  advantage  of  the 
jDCace  to  calm  the  spirit  of  Europe,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  war 
with  Spain  and  England — He  hastens  to  distribute  amongst  his 
allies  tlie  territories  which  he  still  possesses  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Vistula,  with  a  view  to  the  evacuation  of  Germany — Distribution 
of  the  French  armies  in  Hlyria,  Westphalia,  Holland,  Normandy, 
and  15rittany,  with  a  view  to  the  enforcement  of  the  continental 
blockade,  the  war  in  Spain,  and  economy — Financial  ditliculties  — 
Napoleon  wishes  to  make  Spain  bear  part  of  the  expense  which  she 
causes — Napoleon's  plan  of  forcing  the  English  to  make  peace  by 
making  them  suffer  a  great  reverse  in  the  Peninsula,  and  by  means 
of  the  continental  blockade — State  of  the  maritime  question,  and 
ditHcult  position  of  the  Americans  between  England  and  France — 
American  law  of  embargo,  and  arrest  of  all  the  sailors  of  the  United 
States  found  in  the  ports  of  the  Empire — Napoleon's  measures  for 
closing  the  coasts  of  the  Continent  against  England — His  embarrass- 
ments with  respect  to  Holland,  the  Hanse  towns,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Ilussia — Pesistance  of  Holland — Whilst  freeing  himself  from 
these  various  toils.  Napoleon  busies  himself  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
religious  disputes — The  erior  of  some  cardinals  on  the  occasion  of 
his  marriage,  and  the  severities  which  are  its  consequences — Posi- 
tion of  the  clergy  and  the  Pope — Endeavour  to  form  a  jn'ovisional 
administration  of  the  churches,  and  resistance  of  the  clei-gy  to 
this  administration — Charactci"  and  conduct  of  Cardinal  Fescli,  of 
Cardinal  ^laury,  and  of  M]\r.  Duvoisin  and  Emery — Establishment 
destined  by  Na|)oleon  for  the  Paj^iacy  in  the  Ixisom  of  llu^  iu;\v 
Empire  of  the  West — Despatch  of  two  cai'dinals  to  Savdiia,  to  nego- 
tiate with  Pius  VIL,  and  in  case  of  any  (^xr{'ssi\e  dilliculty,  project 
of  a  council — I'rogress  of  affairs  with  1  l(illand--Napoleon  dt^sil•(•s 
that  Holland  slu)uld  cease  fioni  all  commercial  intercourse  with 
Pritain,  and  alVord  him  more  c^llicaciously  the  assistance  of  its  na\al 
resources — King  l^ouis  opposes  all  the  exj)edients  by  which  tliis  two- 
fold object  would  be  obtain(;d — The  king  entertains  for  a  moment. 
the  idea  of  revolting  against  his  brother  and  throwing  himself  into 
tli(!  arms  of  England — Yielding  to  better  counsels,  \w  renounces  tliis 
idea,  and  ])roceeds  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  iicgoiiafing  -  I'luitless 
attenqits  to  come  to  an  agre(!ment — Na])ol(;on,  lioi)ing  nothing  from 
Holland,  or  his  brother,  is  disposed  to  unite  it  to  the  Empire,  and 
ex])resses  himself  fiankly  on  the  subject — Delayed  in  his  ])urpose 
by  the  distress  of  his  brother,  lie  imagines  a,  secret  ]ilanof  negotiat- 
ing witli  the  I'.ritisli  cabinet,  consisting  in  a  ])ro)iosition  to  respect 
tlie  indejienclciuu;  of  Holland,  if  Englaml  consents  totical  for  ])ea(te 
-  -M.  I''(niclu''  takes  a  part  in  these  various  all'airs.  and  jHiints  out  j\I. 
de  Lalionchere  as  t  Ik;  nu)st  ])id]ier  fierson  to  send  on  a  mission  to 
Lon<Ion      \'()\au(;  of   .M.    de    Lahoiirlit'ie-    to   Kii'^iaiid      'j'lie    En-lish 
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cabinet  is  unwilling;  to  excite  pulilic  feeling  by  the  oj)eninp  of  a 
netrotiation  whicli  is  not  sincere,  and  dismisses  ^I.  de  LabouclitTC 
with  a  formal  declaration  that  every  eqiiivncal  proposition  will 
remain  unanswered — The  negotiation,  half  abandf)ned,  is  secretly 
revixed  by  M.  Fouche  without  the  knowledge  of  Na])0leon — King 
l.ouis  submits  to  the  will  of  his  brother  and  signs  a  treaty,  by  virtue 
of  which  Holland  cedes  to  France  Southern  JSrabant  as  far  as  the 
Wahal,  agrees  to  jiermit  our  troops  to  occupy  its  coasts,  and  engages 
to  assemble  a  licet  at  the  Texel  by  the  1st  of  July — Keturn  of  King 
Louis  to  Holland — Journey  of  Napoleon  and  the  Empress  to  Flanders, 
I'icardy,  and  Normandy — Great  works  at  Antwerp — Napoleon  dis- 
covers on  his  way  that  the  negotiation  with  England  has  been  re- 
\i\ed  by  JI.  Fouche — Disgrace  of  this  minister— Conduct  of  King 
Louis  after  his  return  to  Holland — Instead  of  endeavouring  to  calm 
the  Dutch,  he  excites  them  by  the  expression  of  the  mrist  exag- 
gerated sentiments — His  ojien  opposition  to  the  surrender  of  the 
American  cargoes,  the  establishment  of  the  French  custom-houses, 
to  the  occupation  of  North  Holland,  and  the  formation  of  a  fleet  at 
Texel — I'nfortunate  occurrence  of  an  insult  ofl'ered  to  the  French 
embassy  by  the  people  of  Amsterdam — Napoleon,  irritated,  orders 
Ondinot  to  enter  Amsterdam  with  colours  Hying — King  I>ouis,  after 
iiaving  made  \ain  efforts  to  prevent  the  entry  of  the  French  troojis 
into  the  ca]iital,  abdicates  the  crown  in  favrmr  of  his  son,  and 
I'laces  this  young  ]jrince  under  the  re;:encv  of  Queen  Hortense — 
I'pon  hearing  of  this  event  Napoleon  decrees  the  annexation  of 
Holland  to  the  Empire,  and  converts  this  kingdom  into  seven  French 
de]iartments — His  efVoi'ts  to  re-establish  its  finances  and  its  marine 
— Vast  (h^ve'opment  of  the  continental  sy.-tem  in  conscfjuence  of 
the  annr'xation  of  this  kingdom — Now  i-egulation  devised  for  the 
s:d(>  of  the  coloni.'d  merchandise,  and  pernussion  to  effect  iis  sale 
granted  on  ])ayment  of  a  d\ity  of  50  j'Cr  cent. — Invitation  to  the 
States  of  the  C'oiitinenr  to  ;idhere  to  this  new  system — All  agree, 
with  the  exception  of  Lussia— Imiiieii>e  seizui-es  in  Spain.  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  (iermany — 'herror  felt  by  all  the  correspondi-nt> 
with  EiiLrland-  He-esiablislimenl  of  relations  with  America,  on  con- 
dition that  it  should  breal<  oir  its  intercourse  with  Ijigiaiul — (iener.al 
state  of  comnierce  at  this  jii-riod — Etlicacy  ;ind  dange-r  of  the 
ineasui'cs  ccincc;\  I'd  by  Na[  oleon  ....... 
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TOIMJKS    VKDKAS. 

\'iei.-.-ini'ies  of  the  Spani-h  \\':\v  dining-  the  !ai  ter  part  of  the  \  ear  I  Son 
b'etieat  of  the  Engli-h  after  the  battle  of  'J'alavera.  and'  their  lui,g 
inaction  in  lOst  i^aiiiadura-  -The  asseniltly  of  the  (dites  at  tlie  coni- 
inenceiiient,  of  iSio  deteriiiineil  on  —  Events  in  Catalonia  and  Aragon 
-Skilful  iiianceuvrt'S  of  Ceneial  St.  Cyr  in  Catalonia  for  ((nering 
the  sic'j-e  of  t;irnne-  I'rotracted  and  hei-oic  (iei'enee  of  this  j.l.ace  by 
the  Spaniards— (leiieral  St,  Cyi-  dis-raced  ami  replaced  by  ^larshal 
.Xu'j'ci'eau  Condu(-t  of  (iencral  Suchet  in  Aiagon  since  the  taking 
of  SaraL''o->;i-  ISattles  of  Alcanit/,  Maria., ■mil  Ilc-lchiie  —  Delinitix  <; 
occiipai  ion  of  Ai'agon.  and  its  t;ded  a^lniinistrat  ion  by  (ienei'al  Suchet 
-'I'rouble-ome  growth  of  b.ands  i,f  uuciiHas  throughout  the  whole 
of  Spain,  and  especially  in  the  north-  I'nwillinL!"  to  conlinc  them- 
selves to  this  sjHM'ies  of  waifare.  the  SpanianU  iic>irc  to  coinnieno; 
grand  opei-;it ion--,  in  spite  of  thcarlvice  ef  the  Engli.-h,  and  march 
u[ion    ^Lichid— Tile    Ijattle    of    ().;ana,    and    dispersion   of    the   la^t 
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Spanish  army — Consternation  and  disorder  at  Seville — Project  of 
the  Junta  of  retiring  to  Cadiz — Commencement  of  the  year  1810 — 
'J'he  French  plans  for  this  campaign — Employment  of  the  numerous 
reinforcements  sent  by  Napoleon — Situation  of  Joseph  at  Madrid — 
His  court — His  systems,  political  and  militar}-,  opposed  to  those  of 
Napoleon — Joseph  desires  to  take  advantage  of  the  victorj'  of  Ocana 
to  invade  Andalusia,  expecting  to  find  great  resources  in  that  pro- 
vince— Notwithstanding  Ins  determination  to  unite  all  liis  forces 
against  tlie  English,  Napoleon  consents  to  the  Andalusian  expedi- 
tion, intending  to  send  lus  troops  from  Andalusia  to  Portugal — 
Marcli  of  Joseph  u]3on  the  Sierra  Morena — Entry  into  Baylen,  Cor- 
dova, Seville,  Grenada,  and  Malaga — The  error  of  not  advancing 
immediately  upon  Cadiz  enables  the  Junta  and  the  Si:)anisli  troops 
to  retire — Commencement  of   the   siege  of   Cadiz — The   ist  corps 
appointed  to  the  jirosecution  of  this  siege  ;  tlie  5th  sent  to  Estra- 
madura,  ihe  4th  to  Grenada — Unfortunate  dispersion  of  the  French 
troops — During  the  Andalusian  expedition  Napoleon  converts  the 
provinces  of  the  Ebro  into  militarj'  governments,  with  the  view  of 
ultimatel}'  uniting  them  to  the  Empire — King  Josepli  falls  into  a 
state  of  despair,  and  sends  two  of  his  ministers  to  Paris  to  lorotest 
against  tlie  proposed  annexation — After  long  delay  tlie  operations 
of  the  campaign  of  1810  are  at  length  commenced — Wliilst  General 
Snchet  besieged  the  fortifications  of  vVragon,  and  Marshal  Massena, 
besieged  Cadiz  and  Badajoz,  Mai'shal  Massena  to  take  Ciudad  Rod- 
rigo  and  Almeida,  and  to  march  immediatelj'  upon  Lisbon  at  the 
head  of  eighty  thousand  men — Siege  of  Lerida — Marshal  Massena, 
having  been  appointed  against  Iris  own  wish  to  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Portugal,  arrives  at  Salamanca  in  May  1810 — Disordered 
state  in  whicli  he  finds  the  troops  intended  to  carry  on  the  campaign 
in  Portugal — Bad  disposition  of  his  lieutenants — The  army  reduced 
at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  from  its  proper  strength  of 
eighty  thousand  jnen  to  fifty  thousand — Efforts  of  Marshal  Massena 
to  supply  deficiencies — Siege  and  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Almeida  in  July  i  Sio — After  the  taking  of  the  two  fortresses.  Marshal 
Massena  prepares  to  inva<lc  Portugal  by  the  valley  of  Mondego — 
Finds  great  difficulty  in  procuring  means  of  transport  for  provisions 
and  ammunition — Passage  of  the  frontier  on  the  15th  of  September 
— 1'he  political  and  military  views  with  regard  to  the  Peninsula  of 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  now  Lord  Wellington — Clioice  of  an  imjireg- 
nahle  positi(jn  in  front  of  Lisbon  as  a  means  of  resisting  all   the 
forces  Napoleon  could  send  into  Spain — Lord  Wellington  prepares 
to  retreat,  first  destroj'ing  all  tlie  resources  of  the  country  in  front 
of  (he  advancing  French — Petrcatof  the  English  army  u]ioii  Coimhra 
— IVIarshal  I\Iassena  ])ursues  the  English  in  the  valley  of  Mondego — 
Dilliculties  attending  his  march — The  English  pause  upon  the:  lines 
of  Sierra  d'Alcol)a — Jjattle  of  ]?usaco— The  ]'"rencli,  unable  to  fui-ce 
tlie  ])ositi<in  of  Busaco,  proceed  to  f  urn  if  — ]''r('cipitate  retreat  of  the 
Eiigfish  n])on  Lisljoii — Energetic  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the  French — 
'J'he  English  enter  ujxin  the  lines  of  Torres  Vcdras— Description  of 
these  f;nmius  lines --i\[:irshal  j\Iasseiia,  after  having  carefnlly  recun- 
noiti-ed,  despairs  nf  I'oi'eing  them      lie  determines  to  liluekade  them 
until  tlie  aiTi\;il  of  reinfoicemenls  -In  the  meanwhile,  takes  ii])  a 
firm  I'doiing   upon    tlie    'J'agus.    ami   ]ire])ares  a  lii'idge  which   may 
enable  him  to  maiioiivre  ii]>oii  liotli  sides  of  the  rixcr,  and   to  ])ro- 
\'isioii  his  ai'.'iiy  at   the  expense  of  the  rieli   pro\iiiee  of  Alentejo — 
Mission  of  (;ene)-;il  l'"()y  to  Paris  to  iid'orni   Najioleon  of  the  events 
of  the  eami'.'iign,  and  to  ask  him  for  instructions  and  for  succour — 
State    of   th(!    iMiglish   in'iny   in    the   lines  of   Tf)ires   A'e(h-as      Lord 
A\'elliii'jf  on's  di^pule-.   \\\\\\   1  he    j'orl  ugiies(>   goNciiinient ,  and   mis- 
mi' I  rr>t  am  ling  bet  ween  him  a  n<l  t  he  British  cai)inet      Sb-it  e  of  ])ub]ic 
feeling  in  I'jigland      Anxiety  resj)ect  ing  the  fateof  llie  Miil  isli  army, 
and  ilisposilion  towards  peace — Assumption  of  the   ic;_:(;ney  by  tlie 
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I'riiicc  of  Wales — His  (lispositinn  towards  the  various  ]>artic's  in  tlic 
J'.riti>li  Hou>cs  of  rarlianiL-iit — 'J'he  sli<:litfst  incident  eapablc  of 
inclinin;,'  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  ojiposition  and  ljrin;j-incr  about 
[leace  General  Foy's  juuriiey  across  the  Peninsula — His  arri\al  in 
Paris,  and  jrresentation  to  the  Emperor       ...... 
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FUENiks  d'unoho. 

'J'einlency  of  Xa|.olcon"s  ide;is  at  the  period  of  General  F(,>y's  arrival  in 
I'aris — His  interviews  with  the  latter — Necessity  for  the  despatch 
f)f  a  reinforcement  of  sixty  or  eighty  thousand  men  to  Siiain,  and 
the  iin]>os<ibility  of  seTidinfr  so  many — Napoleon's  last  enci-oach- 
meiits  (ju  tlie  coast  of  the  North  iSea — Annexation  to  the  Empire  of 
the  Hanse  tmvns,  of  a  part  of  Hanover,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Oldenburg— 'J'iie  Emperor  Alexander's  disjjleasure  on  hearing  that 
his  un<'le  had  been  dei>rived  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenljurg — 
Jnstcad  of  conciliating  the  Emperor  Alexander,  Napoleon  insists 
with  threats  on  his  compliance  with  his  commercial  regulations — 
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l»illieuliie-  rel:iti\e  to  the  >u<;ee>s;on  ti>  the  throne  The  death  uf 
tlie  I'l  inee-ie.yal  ad-ipied  by  the  new  J-^in-.^-  Ciiarles  Xlll.  leaves  the 
>  i(-(-e--:i  .ii  \  acaiit— -The  Naiimis  jaiiics  in  Sweden  and  their  various 
\i(-\\.-  i'elali\e  to  tli(_-  >ueec>-i,.ii  tn  th(;  ihrdiie  In  their  enibaria-.--- 
meiii.  the-  s'  \eial  ]iait  ies  abruptly  make  (-hcici-  of  I'mite  Cnrvo  (]\lar- 
sli.-.l  llenia^a'!  t'l  in  tin-  hnoe  ni' t  bus  eeiK-iliating  Fian(-(----Na]ioleon 
]  el  mil  >  I  he  I'l'inee  of  I'eiite  ( 'eis  d  to  a(-cept  till-  crown  oli'ered  to  him 

Tlie  iK-w  ly  i-!e<-ted  iiuina!(-h  ha.-  s(-ai(,-el}  arri\e(l  in  Swt-den  before 
he  cicsire- tn  iiiitain  po-.-i-.-.-ion  of  Norway  as  ;i  means  (if  liattering 
the  ambition  nf  his  sr.bjt-cts,  and  iiiak(-s  proposals  to  Najioleon 
relative  to  its  (-oiiqu(--t  --NajKik-eii.  faithful  to  Denmark,  rejee-ts  these 
(aeriure.-  Cbiieral  di.-]  losii  inn  of  (iermany  at  the  moment  when  a 
general  war  app(-ared  to  be  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  in  the 
iinith-  ^\Tiilsl  ei.u'aged  in  the  preparation  of  his  armanu-nts. 
.\a[  nlenii  ]'ays  sedulnus  atteiitinii  tn  linme  aiVairs — ilajitism  nf  the 
Kiiiir  nf  ilnuie  Cireat  fetes  on  the  occasiein  —  l'rt-]iaratinns  for  the 
Cniiiieil  --]\rnti\es  wlijeh  led  tn  tile  ) ir(-f eieiice  of  a  National  Cnuiicil 
tn  a  (ieiieral  Cctuiie-il  -All  t  la-  que.- 1  ion.-  tn  be  jiroiiosed  to  it  iiiclinled 
in  the  single  nni-  le-j  leet  ino-  the  (-anonical  institution  of  bishops — 
r.efnre  t  he  as-enibiing  ol'  tlie  Cnuneil.  thri-e  bishojis  are  sent  to  Savoy 
tn  endi  a\(iur  tn  (-ome  to  an  iiiuierstanding  with  the  I'n]'e,  that  oidy 
tlin,-e  Mue-tit'iis  which  iiad  been  cnnc(_-rte<l  with  the  Holy  See  might 
be  -ubmit  ted  tn  i  he  ('niincil  —  Tlu-y  journey  tn  Sav<iy  'J'lu-ir  rece]itinii 
by  the  J'npe  I'ius  \\\.  gives  an  indirc-et  cnii-eni  to  the  jiropnsed 
sv-ti-m  i'ni-  tilt-  (-anonical  institution,  and  defers  the  general  settlc- 
iMi-iit  of  the  affairs  of  th(-  ( 'hnr(-h  to  t  he  inonM-nt  wlicn  he  should 
have-  be(-onH-  possessed  of  his  liberty  and  coun,-el  -  ]{eturn  of  the- 
tliree  piclai  e.s  to  Paris  -.\-.-embly  of  the  Council  on  the  i  7tli  of  June — 
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desires  to  dissolve  the  Council — He  is  exhorted  to  await  the  final 
result — M.  Duvoisin  persuades  the  commission  to  take  as  a  basis  the 
propositions  admitted  hj  the  Pope  at  Savoy — This  advice,  at  first 
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Council — Napoleon,  weary  of  this  religious  quarrel,  is  only  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  the  prelates  assembled  at  Paris,  and  to  take  advantage 
of  the  deputation  sent  to  Savoy  to  obtain  the  institution  of  the 
twenty-seven  bishops  nominated  and  not  instituted — His  thoughts 
constantly  directed  towards  the  approaching  war  in  the  North — 
Fresh  explanations  with  Russia — Napoleon's  conversation  with 
Prince  Kourakin  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  of  August — This  con- 
versation leaves  little  hope  of  peace,  and  is  the  means  of  exciting 
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and  succeeds  in  revictualling  it — Extreme  peril  of  the  English  army 
— 'I'he  two  j-'rench  generals  might,  if  they  had  })een  more  united,  have 
intlictod  oil  it  a  severe  check — Nnpolecjii  resohes  to  suljdue  A'alencia 
before  the  winter  -Dcpaiture  nf  .Marshal  Suchet  on  the  i^tli  Sep- 
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and  a  ceriain  nuniber  of  fouri  li  battalions  lie  draws  Marshal  Mar- 
mont I'l'oiii  the'  Tagus  to  1  he  Dc.iuim.  assigning'  to  him  the  l,•|^k  ot" 
dii'endii.g  the  nortli  of  the  IVninsula  against  the  Eiigii.-h — 'i'aking 
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prepaiiiiLC  to  depait  for  Ru>>ia.  makes  Joseph  comniander-in-cliief 
ol  all  the  arinie-  (jf  the  Peniii-ula.  but  lea\cs  him  with  insullicient 
and  si'attered  foices — Ri'suuk'  of  the  eveius  in  Spain  during  the 
years  1810  and  iSii  and  the  lirst  portion  of  1812       ....     ,^Si 
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BOOK   XXX Vll. 

THK    lilV()i;CK. 

IITHA'I'  Xapolcon  iiio>t  regarded  in  the  \V'alclieren  expedition 
T  T  was  its  inlluence  over  the  neg-otiations  at  Aheiiburg.  He 
had  eniphiyed  tlie  time  ekipsed  since  the  armistice  of  Znaim  in 
putting  his  army  in  OJermany  into  the  most  flourishing  condition, 
so  as  to  be  al)k'  to  prostrate  tlie  Austrians  if  tlie  comlitions  of 
the  peace  tlu/y  proposed  were  not  agrfcal^le  to  him.  Jlis  army, 
eiicampi'd  at  Ivrems,  /naim,  Ih-unn,  X'ienna,  l^-esl)ui'g,  Olden- 
burg, and  Cir;itz,  well  ['i'd,  well  rcstinl,  hai'gely  recruited  by  the 
arrival  and  dissolution  of  the  driiu-l)i'igad('s,  remounted  in  cavalry 
hor>es.  and  })ro\idt'd  with  a  niimfroii>  and  splendid  artillery,  was 
^^pt•rior  to  what  it  had  bi'cn  at  any  ])ei'iotl  of  tlu'  campaign. 
Xapoli'on  liad  foniu'd  undiT  ( lencral  J  unot ,  with  the  garrisons 
Ifft  in  Prussia,  some  dcmi-brigatlcs  under  (jenri'al  Ji<'\aud,  the 
reserves  asseudjlcd  in  Augsburg,  the  provisional  regiments  of 
dragoons,  and  some  A\  urtembergers  and  J>avarians.  an  army  of 
30,000  toot  and  5000  horse,  to  kce])  guard  o\'ei'  Swabia,  Franconia, 
and  Saxony,  and  hinder  the  forays  of  the  Duke  of  Drunswick 
( )els  and  (jf  (Jeneral  Kieumayer.  .Marshal  kefebvre  with  the 
IJavai'ians  was  battling  in  the  Tvi-ol.  kast  Iv,  thei-e  was  iheiiew 
ai'iuv  of  .\iitwei-[),  the  numbers  and  elliciencv  of  which  he  no 
doulit  gi'eai  ly  exaggerated,  but  which  was  ne\-ertheless  a  force 
the  more  added  to  all  those  he  alreailv  ])o>>i'>sed.  lie  was 
tliei-efoi'e  in  a  Condition  to  treat  aiU'antageouslv  wit  h  a  ])owi'r 
which,  though  likewise  making  great  eil'oi-ts  to  reorganise  its 
fi'oops.  was  not  in  a  comlition  to  raise  itself  up  again,  ^'et. 
not  with-1  anding  the  immense  resoui'ces  at  his  commaiul.  Napo- 
leon sincerely  desired  ])eace,  and  for  e.vcelh'nt  reaso)is. 

.\t    the  opening  of  the  war,  ilatteiMUg  himself  that  he  shouhl 
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crush  Austria  at  a  blow,  and  too  much  forgetting  the  greatness 
of  the  means  she  had  prepared,  Napoleon  had  been  surprised  by 
the  resistance  he  had  encountered ;  and  though  his  confidence 
in  himself  had  never  been  shaken,  he  had  come  to  believe  some- 
what less  in  the  facility  of  overthrowing  the  liouse  of  Hapsburg. 
As  he  had  now  no  thoughts  of  destroying  it,  war  was  for  him 
witliout  an  object ;  for  having  taken  the  A^enetian  States  and 
the  Tyrol  from  that  power  in  1 805,  there  remained  nothing 
which  he  could  detach  from  it  for  himself.  To  wrest  from  the 
empire  of  Austria  two  or  three  more  millions  of  inhabitants,  in 
order  to  enlarge  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  towards  Galicia,  Saxony 
towards  Bohemia,  Bavaria  towards  Upper  Austria,  and  Italy 
towards  Carniola,  was  not  worth  a  new  campaign,  however 
brilliant  it  might  be.  What  would  have  completely  fulfilled  his 
wishes  woidd  have  been  to  separate  the  three  ci^owns  of  Austria, 
Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  put  them  upon  three  several  Austrian 
or  German  heads,  and  thus  bring  down  for  ever  the  old  house 
of  Austria ;  or  else  to  make  his  irreconcilable  enemy,  the  Em- 
peror Francis,  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Wurzburg,  who  had  been  successively  sovereign  of  Tuscany, 
Salzburg,  and  Wurzburg,  a  good-natured  and  enlightened 
prince,  formerly  the  friend  of  the  general  of  the  aruiy  of  Italy, 
and  still  the  friend  of  the  Empt-ror  of  the  French.  In  that 
case  Napoleon  Avould  not  have  exacted  any  sacrifice  of  terri- 
tory whatever,  so  much  would  his  pride  have  been  satisfied 
by  dethroning  an  emperor  who  had  broken  word  with  hiui  ;  so 
nuich  would  it  have  conduced  to  the  security  of  liis  policy  to 
see  the  throne  of  Austria  occupied  by  a  ])rince  on  whose  attach- 
ment he  counted.  ]3ut  to  se])arate  the  three  crowus  would  be 
to  destroy  the  house  of  Austria,  and  to  do  that  re([uired  two  or 
three  more  great  victories,  which  Napoleon  \vas  very  likely  to 
gain,  but  which  would  probably  uiake  hhu-opt^  desperate,  alarm 
liussia,  and  disgust  her  witli  our  alliance,  and  cause  a  general 
rising  ol'  the  nations.  As  for  a  change  of  sovereigns,  it  was  not 
easy  to  bring  the  llInr])eror  I'Vancis  to  abdicate,  though  he  was 
said  to  l)e  weary  ot"  the  throne.  Besides,  it  was  not  seemly  to 
make  such  a  pro])osal.  'V\\o  suggestion  ought  to  come  from  the 
Austrians  themselves,  in  the  hope  ol"  escaping  teriitorial  sacrifices, 
'^riius  the  second  plan  was  not  much  more  feasible  than  tlie  fii'sl. 
To  weaken  Austria  in  (ialicia  for  tlie  benefit  of  tlie  Cirand  Ducliy 
ol'  Warsaw,  \n  Uoheinia  for  the  l)ene(it  of  Saxony,  in  I'jjper 
Austria  loi-  the  Ijeneiit  of  J5avaria,  and  in  (Jai'inlliia  and  Carniola 
in  order  I0  procure  a  lai'ge  continuity  of  ttn'i-itory  from  Italy  to 
Dalniatia,  and  a  land  route  Jowards  the  Tui-kish  empire,  was 
therefore  tlu'  o]ily  ])ract  ical)l(>  ]>roject.  Na|)oleon  I'esolved.  tlien, 
I0  demand  as  niucli  as  ])ossible  in  these  several  resj)ecis.  and  even 
to  demand  luoie  Ihan  lie  was  beTit  on  obtainina',  in  order  that 
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he  iiiif,']it  t'xact  payment  in  niont-y  for  so  much  of  his  chaims  as 
he  should  aljate  at  the  end  of  the  nej^otiation.  Should  lie  find 
the  court  of  Vienna  too  fractious,  and  still  too  much  possessed 
with  ihe  notion  of  its  own  strength,  he  would  then  resume  liis 
lii-st  dt'.-tructive  intentions,  whatever  all  Europe  might  think  of 
it,   liu>sia  included. 

Towards  the  latter  power  Napoleon  intended  to  continue  to 
Ijehave  amicably  and  as  an  ally,  but  still  giving  it  to  under- 
stand ihat  he  had  perceived  the  coolness  of  its  zeal  during  the 
last  war.  and  that  he  no  longer  relied  on  it  for  difficult  cases. 
Fct'liug  certain  that  it  was  not  disposed  to  recommence  war 
with  l''ranci',  and  believing  that  it  would  not  expose  itself  to 
that  coutiiigrncy  for  the  sake  of  ameliorating  the  lot  of  Austria, 
he  did  not  wish  to  brave  it  Ijeyond  what  was  necessary  to 
weaken  Austria  sufficiently,  and  for  ever  deprive  England  of 
her  alliance.  Nevertheless,  as  he  was  always  ready  for  extreme 
resolutions,  he  was  determined,  if  the  negotiations  with  Austria 
failed,  to  dare  everything  against  everybody,  in  order,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  close  that  long  career  of  hostilities  which  the 
gigantic  extent  of  his  amljition  had  l)rought  upon  him.  In 
conse(|uence,  after  having  maintained  a  long  and  even  disdain- 
ful silence  towards  Alexander,  he  wrote  to  acquaint  liim  with 
liis  victories,  announce  to  him  tlit>  opening  of  negotiations  with 
Aii-tria,  and  in\ite  him  to  seiul  to  Altenljurg  a  plenipotentiary 
furnished  with  his  instructions  as  to  the  conditions  of  ])eace. 
Without  naming  any  of  those  conditions,  he  asked  that  the 
per-nn  sent  should  be  one  who  was  friendly  to  that  alliance 
whieh  had  already  procui'ed  i'"inland  for  Kussia,  and  which 
|)i'onii-''d  it  .M('kla\ia  and  \\  allachia.  Whether  Alexander 
aec'i'ded  to  tlie  ])ropiisal  or  not,  whether  or  not  he  sent  a 
negotiator  to  Alteiduirg.  Napoleon's  ])urposes  would  be  ecpiallv 
>er\cd.  A  Kus-ian  negotiator  might  com])licate  the  negotia- 
tinii:  liut  as  lie  -houhl  be  forced  to  sitle  with  the  French,  lie 
wiiuld  (luee  more  engage  his  court  against  Austria  should 
hostilil  ies  be  re.-unied. 

Such  wei'e  Napoleon's  arrangements  when  the  conlV-rences 
t'lir  j)eace  ben'aii.  ft  was  his  intention,  as  we  have  saiil,  to 
demand  inueh  more  than  he  wouhf  be  content  to  take,  that  he 
niiglit  exact  payment  of  the  dilfert'uce  in  war  contrif)utions, 
whieli  was  fair  euungh.  the  exj)enses  of  the  campaign  having 
bi-ell  enormous. 

M.  de  ( 'liaiii])agny  set  out  in  C'liisefpience  for  the  little  town 
ot'  All  eiibiirg.  sit  uati'd  between  I'aal)  and  Comorn,  sonu' leay'ues 
i'l'nin  the  castle  of  Dotis.  to  which  the  ]']mperor  I'Vancis  had 
retired  after  the  battle  of  W'agraiu.  M.  de  Chanijiagny  liad 
orders  to  ]»lact'  the  negotiation  on  the  basis  cif  uti  pus-iidrtis, 
that  i>  to  sav.  tln' surrender  to  France  of  those  territories  which 
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our  armies  occupied,  subject  to  such  exchanges  as  might  suit 
the  convenience  of  Austria.  Thus  we  held  Vienna  and  Briinn, 
points  which  it  was  evident  w^e  coukl  not  retain  ;  but  under 
the  system  of  uti  possidetis,  iVustria  would  cede  in  ]3obeniia, 
Galicia,  and  Illyria  as  much  territory  and  population  as  were 
restored  to  her  at  the  centre  of  the  monarchy.  Whilst  she  was 
offered  this  facility  in  distributing  her  losses,  a  demand  was 
made  on  her  for  nearly  nine  millions  of  inhabitants,  that  is  to 
say,  more  than  a  third  of  her  dominions,  which  was  equivalent 
to  destroying  her.  But  this  was  only  a  first  demand,  thrown 
out  by  way  of  beginning  business. 

The  negotiations  opened  at  the  moment  when  it  was  begin- 
ning to  be  known  in  Austria  that  the  Walcheren  expedition 
would  not  be  very  successful ;  and  they  naturally  languished 
until  it  was  positively  known  that  the  expedition  would  have 
no  other  result  than  to  make  England  lose  some  thousand  men 
and  much  money,  and  to  procure  Napoleon  an  army  the  more. 
The  Emperor  Francis,  forced,  in  spite  of  himself,  to  treat  for 
terms,  appointed  M.  de  Metternich  to  negotiate  with  M.  de 
Champagny.  M.  de  Metternich  was  to  supersede,  as  prime 
minister,  M.  de  Stadion,  who  had  made  liimself  the  representa- 
tive of  the  war  policy,  not  so  much  of  his  own  impulse  as  that 
of  his  brother,  a  hot-headed  priest,  and  wlio,  after  the  battle  of 
Wagram,  had  felt  the  necessity  of  resigning,  and  making  way 
for  tire  pai'tisans  of  peace.  M.  de  Metternich,  however,  had 
consented  to  become  M.  de  Stadion's  successor  only  when  the 
two  powers  should  have  formally  made  their  election  between 
peace  and  war  by  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty.  Until 
then  M.  de  Stadion  was  to  remain  with  the  army  at  Olnuitz, 
and  direct  affairs  ad  interim.  The  empcn'or  had  com(>  to  Dotis 
in  Hungary,  and  M.  de  Metternich,  whose  triumphal  entry  inio 
the  cabinet  would  be  the  result  of  peace,  had  undertaken  the 
task  of  negotiating  at  Alteiiburg.  Willi  him  was  joined  M.  de 
Nugent,  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  Austrian  army,  for  all  military 
details,  and  fortlui  discussion  of  points  conceniing  1]u>  demar- 
cation of  frontiers.  Whilst  the  negotiations  were  pending,  tlu^ 
Austrians  strove  (like  Napoleon  on  liis  side)  to  excite  the  /eal 
of  the  ])rovinces  still  belonging  to  the  monarchy,  to  recruit  the 
army,  and  reconstruct  its  materiel. 

The  lirst  conferences  took  ])lac(>  at  the  eiul  of  August,  inoi'(> 
than  a  monlli  after  the  battle  of  Ziiaini  and  the  signing  of  \\n^ 
ai'iiiistice:  so  much  time  had  it  taken  to  bring  the  ])lenipoten- 
tiai'ies  tngetlier,  and  give  them  tlieii'  insti'iictions.  This  pro- 
longatiDii  of  the  armistice,  wliicli  was  to  liave  Lasted  only  a 
menth,  was  readily  consented  to,  for  nobody  was  in  a  hurry — 
neither  Na]iolec)n,  because  he  was  li\ing  at  the  ex])ense  of 
Austria,  and  liad   his   reiniorct'iuenf  s  to  receive  ;    nor  Austria, 
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hecaiiso.  altliono-li  slio  dofrayod  tlie  cost  of  onr  stay,  slio  wanted 
to  rr]")air  her  forces,  and  to  know  the  result  of  the  AWalclieren 
expedition. 

From  the  first,  M.  de  Chanipag'ny  was  good-tempered  and 
cahn.  as  usual,  but  proud  of  the  sovereign  he  represented; 
]\r.  di'  Xugi'ut  was  gloomy,  captious,  and  displayed  the  soreness 
of  wdundi'd  military  pride;  Vl.  de  ]\letteruich  was  cool,  subtle, 
and  formal.  ]in»lixly  argumentative,  and  careful,  as  became  his 
l^'irt.  to  ivpair  the  faults  of  his  petulant  colleague.  After  a 
while  the  awkwardness  of  the  first  days  began  to  wear  off. 
M.  de  Xugi'ut  l)ecame  less  bitter.  ]\1.  de  Mettei-nich  less  formal, 
and  M.  de  ('ham])agny  remained  unchanged  and  peremptory, 
not  fr()m  his  natural  dis]iosition,  but  in  obedience  to  his  instruc- 
tions. M.  (If  ]\Ietternich  saw  there  were  two  ways  of  conclud- 
ing a  ])eace  :  the  one,  large,  generous,  fruitful  in  good  results, 
consisted  in  restoring  to  .Vustria  all  the  prisoners  just  taken 
from  her,  and  leaving  her  such  as  she  had  been  before  hostilities 
began.  Touched  Ijy  such  generosity,  she  would  Ijeconie  for 
France  a  much  sur^r  ally  than  Jhissia,  because  she  was  less 
changeable;  and  an  ally  at  least  as  powerful  as  might  have 
been  ]i(M"ceived  in  the  last  battles.  Such  a  result  would  be 
better  than  a  new  dislocation  of  her  territory,  for  the  advan- 
tage of  ungi-ateful.  impotent,  insatiable  allies  like  Bavaria, 
\\'ui-teml)erg,  and  Saxrmy.  that  strove  to  promote  war  for  the 
])ur])(i>e  (if  ciu'iching  themseh'es,  and  were  not  worth  what  they 
cost.  This,  he  said,  was  ow^:'  way  in  which  peace  might  be 
crmceiv.-d.  .And  then  there  was  another — narrow,  diflicult.  in- 
secui'e.  criii'l  to  the  ])owei'  from  which  fresh  sacrifices  were  to 
111-  fxtoi'trd.  im-ju-ofitable  to  the  powi-r  that  was  to  obtain  them  ; 
OIL-  at'ti'i'  wliich  both  ]iarties  would  be  rather  more  dissatisfied 
witli  i-ach  othei'.  and  re-igufd  to  ]")eace  onlv  so  long  as  thev 
Could  not  r-'CoinTiifuce  war.  'i'his  way  of  treating  consisted  in 
c()iii|)iital  ions  of  li'riatory;  it  was  a  mai'ket  job.  If  that  was 
what  the  Frciu'li  ])refei-red — as  he  much  feared  it  was — they 
mu^t  sjicak  lirst.  and  declare  what  they  wanted  ;  for.  after  all, 
it  was  not  for  An-tria  I0  despoil  herself. 

^1.  de  ('liam]iagny  ri'plied  that  the  first  system  of  peace  had 
lieeu  tried  after  Au-terlitz.  but  to  no  good  ])ur]")Ose ;  that  at 
that  period  Xajiolcon.  \ictoriou^  over  the  Austrian  and  Ixussian 
aniiie-,  liad  fecei\-e(l  the  fhupei-or  of  Austria  at  his  bivouac, 
and  u]»oii  a  ])ledge  that  wai"  should  be  made  on  him  no  more, 
had  re-to|-i-d  the  whole  .\usti'ian  nionai'chy.  with  the  excei^tion 
ol'  some  sli'jht  di-n!eni])eianents  ;  that  aftei'  ha\-ing  jireserved 
an  empii-e  which  he  nuLdit  have  (h'.-ti'oyed.  he  had  a  right  to 
count  u]"»on  a  dui-able  pi'ace  ;  and  vet,  no  soouei' was  he  (^ngaged 
with  till-  Fngll-h  in  Spain,  than  all  ])roniises  ha<l  been  forgotten, 
and   war   had    been    resunu'(l    without    any    regai'il    to   plighted 
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word ;  that  after  siicli  experience  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
be  generous,  and  those  must  suffer  for  the  war  who  had  so 
readily  and  unscrupulously  recommenced  it. 

M.  de  Metternich  alleged  in  his  rejoinder  the  thousand 
grievances  for  which  it  was  so  easy  to  find  matter  in  Napoleon's 
ambition,  lie  alleged,  and  with  reason,  the  destruction  of  the 
house  of  Spain,  the  alarm  caused  in  all  courts  by  that  audacious 
measure — an  alarm  which  was  anything  but  allayed  by  the 
establishment  of  a  close  intimacy  with  llussia,  which  gave  reason 
to  apprehend  the  most  formidable  designs  against  the  security 
of  all  States ;  and  lastly,  the  refusal  to  admit  Austria,  if  not 
into  that  intimacy,  at  least  into  a  knowledge  of  what  llussia  and 
I'rance  -were  prc^paring  for  the  world.  After  the  long  enumera- 
tion of  all  these  grievances,  which  occupied  more  than  one 
official  conference,  and  more  than  one  private  interview,  it  was 
necessary  to  come  to  a  specific  intimation  of  what  was  required, 
the  Austrians  persisting  in  it  that  the  French,  who  demanded 
sacrifices,  ought  to  speak  first.  Though  conscious  of  the 
enoruiity  of  what  he  was  about  to  put  forth,  M.  de  Champagny, 
in  obedience  to  his  master's  orders,  claimed  to  stand  on  th(^ 
basis  of  uti  'possidetis,  according  to  which  each  party  was  to 
keep  what  it  had,  saving  tlie  exchange  of  certain  portions  of 
territory  for  otliers.  M.  de  Metternich  replied,  that  if  such  a 
proposal  was  meant  in  earnest,  both  parties  must  ]n'epar(^  to 
fight,  and  fight  with  fury,  for  what  was  demanded  was  nine 
millions  of  inhabitants,  a  third,  at  least,  of  the  monarchy  ;  it 
was,  in  fact,  its  destruction ;  and  that  being  the  case,  there 
must  be  an  end  to  all  negotiation. 

After  this  first  opening,  both  ])arties  were  silent  for  some 
days.  A  precaution  taken  by  Napoleon  threw  a  fresli  chill 
u]ion  the  negotiation.  Lest  with  reference  to  Galicia,  and  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  Duchy  of  AVarsaw,  language  sliould  be 
iuiputed  to  him  which  he  would  not  utter,  and  lie  sliould  have 
attributed  to  him,  in  order  to  involve  him  in  a  quarrel  with 
llussia,  a  design  of  re-establishing  I'oland,  he  recjuired  tliat 
minutes  sliould  be  taken  of  tlu^  conferences.  '^Mie  precaution 
was  not  without  utility,  l)ut  it  tended  to  make  the  n(^gotiations 
iiitei-minablc.  "We  are  no  longer  negotiators,  we  are  Tuere 
uiachiiH's."  observed  INl.  de  IMcttcrnich.  "IVace  is  i7U]iossible," 
lie  i-cpeatcd  incessantly,  and  tli('rcu])on,  with  an  air  of  sadness 
and  (les])ondency,  lu^  avowed  to  M.  de  (!liam])agny  that  he  con- 
sidered the  negotiation  as  illusory,  for  it  resembled  all  those 
which  l"'i-nnce  had  entered  iqion  with  hhigland  :  and  in  reality, 
he  belie\-('(l  the  I'liupiTor  Napoleon  was  resolved  I0  continue 
llie  war.  M.  (le  ( 'h,Mni])agny,  who  knew  Ihe  conti'ary,  declared 
it  was  not  so,  that  N;i])oleoii  desired  ])eaee,  with  the  ad\antages 
he  had  a  right  to  expect    from  the  results  of  the  war.      "  Ihit 
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tli(Mi,"  iN'toi'trd  M.  dc  ^Mctternicb,  '■  wlioreforo  a  priiici])l('  of 
nt'LTotiatiou  tliat  cannot  br  acct-pted  ?  AVlu-refore  these  inter- 
niinaltle  formalities  which  destroy  all  coniidence  ?  " 

Thiniis  could  not  be  left  at  this  deadlock,  and  Napoleon, 
satisfied  with  the  result  already  visible  for  him  of  the  AV'alcheren 
expeditidn.  and  wishinoT  to  derive  from  it  not  the  means  of  con- 
tinuiiiLT  the  war,  but  that  of  concludinr(  an  advantagvous  peace, 
ordered  AJ.  de  ChampaLi'ny  to  make  a  first  step  towards  a  com- 
promiM'.  If  Austria,  for  instance,  manifested  a  disposition  to 
consent  to  sacrifices,  such  as  those  to  which  she  had  consented 
at  Presburu',  and  which  had  consisted  in  the  surrender  of  a))out 
three  millions  of  suljji'Cts,  he  should  res])ond  to  th.is  concession 
with  another,  and  take  a  middle  term  between  nin-'  millions  and 
three,  that  is  to  say.  four  or  five,  and  then  it  would  Ije  for  both 
])arties  to  try  and  come  to  a  mutual  understandino- as  to  details. 

This  overture,  made  confidentially  to  M.  de  ]^rett(n-nich,  con- 
firmed his  previous  surmise,  that  Napoleon  was  willing  to  al)ate 
his  fir>t  exorbitant  demands;  but  whilst  so  much  was  still 
claimed,  he  woidd  not  explain  himself  in  the  name  of  his  court. 
The  essential  declaration  that  it  was  ready  to  make  fresh  sacri- 
fices of  territory.  h(^  was  reluctant  to  utter,  for  hitherto  it  had 
always  stood  upon  this  ])rinciple,  that  it  would  give  money  but 
not  territ'iiy.  ^i.  de  ^Lettertiich,  however,  consulted  his  court, 
which  was  at  Dotis.  some  leagues  from  Altenburg.  ]\[eanwhile 
the  two  Austrian  diplomatists  ref[uired  a  formal  statement  as 
to  what  Nrqiojeon  pr(j])OSed  to  keep,  and  what  he  was  willing 
to  give  back.  They  reipiired  that  those  general  ]')rinci])les  of 
negotiation  slunild  lie  laid  aside,  such  as  uti  jiosslih  t is.  and  what 
wei'e  called  tiir  si/ r ri/nr.^  of  Presburg.  which  signified  nothing, 
(iv  -ie'iiified  tiling,-  inadini--il)le. 

XajK  il''(iii,  wIkj  de-ired  peace,  determined  then  to  take  another 
step,  and  drew  u])  with  his  own  hand  a  vi'ry  lirief  nnti\  in  which 
he  hegan  to  s])eak  clearly,  and  demandcHb  on  the  ])anubt\ 
I'pp'T  Au>ii'ia  as  fai'  as  the  line  of  the  j-his.  to  jein  it  to 
Uaxaria.  lea\iiig  it  for  a  future  day  to  declare  what  sacrifice 
he  should  tliiidv  fit  to  re(|iiire  in  Italy.  This  demand  involved 
a  !e<<  of  800.000  inhabitants,  of  the  im])ortant  town  of  J.intz, 
and  (if  the  line  of  llie  Traini  ajul  th(^  fhis.  together  with  the 
.•idvaiice  of  the  .Havaiian  frontier  to  within  a  few  leagues  of 
\  i'-una.  'I'he  Austrian  diplonial  i-ts  j-eceived  this  note  with(nit 
any  remark',  t.aking  it  t/'I  lU j]  rrmUi m .  Ilirit  is  to  say.  to  be  com- 
municated to  theii'  coiM't.  ]\I.  de  ]\letternich  contented  hims(>lf 
^\ith  sayine-  in  convei'-ation  to  M.  de  ( 'liamjiagny.  ••  It  seems 
your  master  does  not  wish  tliat  the  I'hnjieror  brands  should 
I'etiii'n  to  \'ienna.  since  he  places  the  IJavarians  at  the  gates 
of  that  ca])ilal."'  It  is  C'^rtain  that  if  Xaiinleon's  demand  had 
been  concedt'd,  there  woidd  only  ha\'e  remained  the  ])o>ilion  of 
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St.  Polten  to  cover  Vienna,  and  that  the  Emperor  Francis  would 
have  had  to  transfer  his  capital  to  Presburg  or  Oomorn. 

After  a  pause  of  two  days,  the  Austrian  diplomatists  replied, 
on  the  27th  of  August,  that  so  long  as  they  did  not  know  what 
was  demanded  in  Italy,  it  would  bo  impossible  for  them  to  ex- 
plain themselves,  and  they  begged  the  French  negotiator  would 
be  good  enough  to  state  the  desires  of  his  government  in  full. 
Napoleon  thereupon  drew  up  another  note,  which  was  read  at 
Altenburg  by  M.  de  Champagny.  He  intended,  he  said,  on  the 
Italian  side,  to  reserve  to  himself  Oarinthia,  Carniola,  and  the 
right  bank  of  the  Save  from  Carniola  to  the  frontiers  of  Iiosnia. 
Thus  Napoleon  reserved  to  himself — first,  the  slopes  of  the 
Carnic  Alps,  the  upper  valley  of  thc^  Drave,  Villach,  and  Klagen- 
furth  ;  secondly,  the  slopes  of  the  Julian  Alps,  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Save,  Laybach,  Trieste,  and  Fiume,  which  would  give 
him  a  large  and  rich  province  co^inecting  Italy  with  Dalmatia, 
and  lead  him  by  an  uninterrupted  contiguity  of  territory  to  the 
frontiers  of  the  Turkish  empire.  This  new  sacrifice  would  un- 
cover Vienna  on  the  Italian  side,  as  the  former  one  would  have 
uncovered  it  on  the  side  of  Upper  Austria;  since  it  would  put 
into  our  liands  the  positions  of  Tarvis,  Villach,  and  Klagenfurth, 
and  nothing  would  remain  for  the  defence  of  that  capital  but  the 
positions  of  Leoben  and  Neustadt,  that  is  to  say,  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Noric  Alps.  In  point  of  population,  the  loss  would 
amount  to  between  1,400,000  and  1,500,000  inhabitants. 

This  second  note  was,  like  the  former,  received  in  gloomy 
silence  by  the  Austrian  di]ilomatists,  and  again  accepted  ad 
referendum.  M.  de  Metternich,  who  saw  M.  de  Champagny 
every  evening,  merely  said  to  him  that  he  was  dismembering  the 
Austrian  empire  bit  by  bit,  uncovering  the  capital  on  all  sides, 
and  taking  away  its  defences  both  on  the  German  and  the  Italian 
routes  ;  that  evidently  his  master  did  not  wish  for  peace  ;  but  he 
was  ]nistaken  if  he  thouglit  the  Austrian  pown^r  destroyed;  the 
provinces  still  left  to  the  em]:)ire  displayed  extraordinary  zeal, 
and  the  war,  if  continued,  would  be  a  war  of  despair.  To  this 
M.  de  Cliampagny  re])lied,  that  the  sacrifices  actually  demanded, 
with  the  addition  of  those  intended  to  be  claimed  in  Bohemia 
and  Galicia,  did  not  amount  to  the  half  of  what  would  accrue  to 
France  on  the  ]irinci]^l(^  of  vti.  poft.sideti^^.  As  for  war,  Napoleon 
did  not  fear  it ;  he  had  e]U])loyed  the  two  months  of  the  armis- 
tice in  doubling  his  forces  ;  without  withdrawing  a  single  man 
from  his  armies  in  Spain,  he  liad  300.OOO  on  the  Danube,  besides 
100.000  on  the  Scheldt,  owing  to  th(^  ''fippy  issue  of  the  Wal- 
clieren  expedition,  and  with  on(Muonth  more  of  war  the  liouse  of 
Austi'ia  would  be  dest  I'oyed.  These  declarations  drew  from  M.  de 
Metternich  ex])ressious  of  grief,  which  showed  that  his  o]iinion 
was  not  very  diflVrent  from  that  of  the  French  negotiator. 
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On  the  1st  of  September  came  a,  fresli  intimation  from  the 
Austrian  plenii)otentiaries  that  they  desired  to  know  the  wliole 
extent  of  the  French  cLiims.  AVas  the  surrender  of  I'pper 
Austria,  Carinthia,  CarnioLa,  and  part  of  Croatia  all  that  was 
required  ?  Was  nothing  wanted  elsewhere  ?  They  must  know 
this  before  they  could  explain  themselves. 

Napoleon,  who  directed  the  whole  negotiation  from  Scliihi- 
brunn,  alternating  his  diplomatic  labours  with  excursions  on 
horseback  to  the  cantonments  of  his  troops,  replied  on  the  4th  of 
Se])tember  by  another  note  under  his  own  hand.  In  it  he  said 
that  ihe  citv  of  Dresden,  the  capital  of  his  ally  the  King  of 
Saxony,  being  within  a  day's  march  of  the  frontier  of  Bohemia, 
the  danger  of  which  situation  had  been  revealed  Ijy  the  last 
cainpaign,  he  claimed  three  circles  of  Bohemia  in  order  to  make 
the  Austrian  frontier  so  much  the  more  distant.  This  was  a 
fresh  sacrifice  of  400.OOO  inhabitants,  and  one  which,  while 
covering  Dresden,  of  course  uncovered  Prague.  Lastly,  to 
make  known  the  totality  of  his  demands.  Napoleon  intimated 
in  a  general  way  that  in  Poland  the  negotiators  would  have  to 
arrange  se]")arately  a  sort  of  vti  jyosddetis  which,  without  express 
mention  of  details,  implied  the  surrender  of  half  (ialicia,  that 
is  to  say,  of  2,400,000  inhabitants  out  of  the  4,800,000  consti- 
tuting the  po])ulation  of  the  two  (lalicias.  Napoleon  would  not 
enter  into  any  details  on  this  subject,  for  fear  of  being  com- 
]-)i-omisi'd  with  Russia  l)y  any  mention  of  the  re-establishment 
of  I'oland.  The  sacrifices  demanded  in  the  various  provinces  of 
the  Tiumarchy  amounted  then  to  a  total  of  5,000,000  instead  of 
ihe  9.000,000  implied  by  the  in'inciple  of  vti  jmsdihtiii.  In  Ger- 
many, in  exchange  for  I  pper  Austria,  some  Bohemian  circles, 
Carinthia,  and  Carniola,  Napoleon  was  willing  to  give  back 
Stvi'ia.  Lower  Austria,  and  Moravia.  su[)erb  provinces,  which 
contained  \  ienna,  /naim,  J>riinn.  and  (iriitz,  and  formed  the 
centi'e  (if  the  monarchy.  But  howevei'  sjieciously  reasoned, 
however  sdt't  in  its  tone  was  the  note  of  the  4th  of  Se])tember, 
and  howoN'er  earei'iil  it  was  to  set  forth  the  difference  l^etween 
the  claims  it  eml)odied  and  those  which  had  Ix^en  projiouiuh'd  in 
the  \\Y>\  instance,  it  \\as  not  less  painful  to  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  The  Austrian  legation  again  kept  silence,  only  ^I.  de 
JMelteniieh  in  ])rivate  inter\iews  continued  to  d(>])lore  the  system 
of  ]ieace  a(lo]ite(l  by  Napoleon,  which  he  called  the  close-handed 
])e;ice,  the  cruel  ])eace,  the  hard-bargaining  ])eace,  in  lieu  of  the 
geniT'iirs  ])eaee.  which  would  ha\-e  procured  a  long  ]'e])Ose  and  a 
(leiinit  ive  pacificatirm. 

Meanwhile  the  brench  haN'ing  fully  ex])lained  themselves, 
the  Austrians  were  now  bound  to  do  so  \n  their  turn,  or  break 
off  the  negotiations.  The  case  was  loo  ]ilain  to  admit  of  any 
misc(.>nc»"j>tion.     Na])eleon's  forces  were  augmented  daily;  the 
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ODly  consequence  of  the  Walcheren  expedition  had  been  to 
authorise  the  levy  of  additional  troops  (the  German  diplomatists 
wrote  to  that  effect  to  their  court) ;  and  Russia  had  just  de- 
clared herself  by  sending  M.  de  CzernichefE  with  a  letter  for  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  and  another  for  the  Emperor  Francis.  The 
czar  declared  that  he  did  not  choose  to  have  a  plenipotentiary 
at  Altenbnrg,  because  he  left  the  conduct  of  the  negotiation 
to  France  alone ;  a  course  which  left  Russia  free  to  accept  or 
reject  its  result,  but  which  also  left  Austria  without  support. 
He  advised  the  Emperor  Francis  to  make  the  promptest  sacri- 
fices, and  the  Eiriperor  Napoleon  to  be  moderate  in  his  demands  ; 
and  the  only  formal  request  he  made  of  the  latter  was  not  to 
create  him  a  Poland  under  the  name  of  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw. 
Provided  he  abstained  from  that  infraction  on  the  alliance,  Napo- 
leon might  evidently  do  what  he  pleased.  It  even  appeared  from 
the  language  of  the  Russian  letter  that  Napoleon's  pretensions 
in  Germany  and  Italy  would  be  regarded  with  a  more  favour- 
able eye  than  his  pretensions  in  Galicia.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  Austrians  could  not  choose  but  come  to  terms.  The 
emperor  just  then  recalled  M.  de  Stadion  to  give  him  final 
instructions,  and  with  him  he  had  summoned  the  principal 
]')ersonages  of  the  Austrian  army,  such  as  Prince  John  de 
Lichtenstein,  M.  de  Bubna,  and  others,  to  give  their  opinions 
as  to  the  resources  remaining  to  the  monarchy,  and  if  necessary 
to  go  on  a  mission  to  Napoleon.  They  all  agreed  that  peace 
must  be  made ;  that  the  prolongation  of  the  war,  though  ]")0S- 
sible  with  the  means  in  preparation,  would  be  too  hazardous  ; 
that  notliing  Avas  to  be  expected  either  from  the  ^Valcheren 
expedition  or  from  the  intervention  of  Russia,  and  that  conse- 
((uently  Austria  must  resign  herself  to  sacrifices,  but  not  so 
great  as  those  claimed  by  Napoleon.  Among  these  men,  some 
of  them  ]\I.  de  Metternich's  rivals,  like  M.  d(>  Stadion,  others 
inclined  as  military  men  to  make  light  of  diplomatists,  to  think 
llicm  slow,  formal,  and  tiresome,  there  was  a  disposition  to 
thinl<:  tliat  it  was  the  Austrian  legation  that  mismanaged  the 
nc'gotiation,  that  it  wasted  valuable  time,  that  it  would  end  by 
disgusting  or  incensing  Napoleon,  and  that  a  military  man,  who 
should  go  to  him  with  a  letter  from  the  l'hn]')eror  Francis,  speak 
frankly  to  him,  and  ask  him  to  ])e  content  with  moderate  sacri- 
fices, would  ])robably  succeed  better  than  all  the  diploinatists 
wit  li  tlieir  cuml)rous  and  tortuous  j'ji'oceedings.  I'h is  suggestion 
was  adopted.  ;uul  it  was  resolved  to  send  to  Schihibrunn  M.  de 
l)ul)na.  ai(le-(le-c;uii]i  to  tlie  I'hnperor  Francis,  a  soldier  and  a 
man  of  talent,  who  slioulil  address  liimself  to  certain  ([ualities 
in  \apf)leon's  cliaract<'i\  his  good  nature,  and  facile  humour, 
(|nalities  which  wei'«^  easily  awakened  when  the  right  way  was 
taki'ii.     Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  to  re])ly  by  protocol  to  ])rotocol. 
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tilt'  Ausirian  lt'L;'alion  was  to  ofrer  Salzburg  and  some  sacrifices 
ill  (lalicia.  vaguely  indicated;  on  the  othei\  ]\I.  de^  IJubna  was 
to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  Xapoleon.  (piiet  him  as  to  tlie 
smallnrss  of  the  offer  made  him.  and  bring  him  to  jircfer  terri- 
torii'<  in  (lalicia  to  othei-s  in  Germany  or  Italy,  a  thing  which 
Austria  much  desired,  for  she  had  found  Galicia  not  well 
aflt'cted  towards  lier,  and  she  would  fain  have  thus  flung  an 
a])])l<'  (if  discord  between  France  and  ]\ussia.  Lastly.  ]\L.  (h' 
1)11  Ima  was  to  hint  to  Xapoleon  that  he  had  been  mi.-taken  as 
1o  Ihe  character  of  ^f.  de  Stadion,  and  that  with  that  minister 
peace  would  be  more  prompt,  more  sure,  and  more  easily 
acce])ted  in  its  hard  conditions  by  the  ]']mperor  h'rancis. 

y[.  de  JJuluia  set  out  on  the  /th  of  September  for  Xa])r)leon's 
headfjiiarters.  The  latter  was  aljroad  visiting  his  cam])s.  lie 
received  M.  de  ]5ubna  on  his  return  amicably  and  graciously, 
as  was  his  wont  when  recourse  was  had  to  liis  good  feelings, 
and  s])oke  with  an  extreme  frankness  which  might  even  have 
])een  di'emed  imprudent  had  he  not  been  in  a  position  to  render 
diplomatic  dissinnilatioii  almost  useless.  M.  de  Bubna  com- 
]-)lained  of  tie-  tedioiisness  of  the  negotiations  and  the  exorbitant 
demands  of  l;'i-ance.  throwing  all  the  blam(%  however,  on  ^[.  de 
]\Ietri'riiich.  who.  he  said,  conducted  the  conferences  badly. 
Then  he  invoked  the  \'ictor's  generosity,  and  re])eated  the 
ordinary  theme  of  the  Austrians,  that  Xapoleon  had  nothing  to 
'j-ain  by  aggrandising  Saxony  and  J^avaria.  and  appropriating  to 
liims<-lf  one  or  two  ])orts  on  the  Adi'iatic  ;  that  it  was  l)etter  for 
him  lo  increa-i-  tlie  new  Poland,  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Au-tria,  attach  her  to  him,  and  forget  his  dislike  of  M.  de 
Siadioii.  wlio  was  (|iiite  cured  of  his  warlike  notir.uis.  i'lxcited 
bv  M.  <le  Ihibna.  Xapoli'on  threw  oif  his  reserve,  and  disclosed 
all  hi-  thought <  with  a  sincerity  which  was  in  reality  the  more 
adi'oit,  as  it  had  the  ajijiearance  f^f  an  involuntary  impulse.* 
••  ^'oii  ;u'<'  ri^iht.  '  he  said:  "we  mu>t  not  tie  oiir-i'lves  to  what 
our  ili]ilomatists  are  doing.  They  crinfoi'm  to  their  trade  by 
Jo-iiiLi'  tiiiii'.  and  asking  more  than  we  both  want.  Jf  you  are 
(h't'^rmiiuMl  to  act  frankly  witli  me.  w(^  mav  bring  matters  to  a 
coiichi.-ion  in  forty-eight  hours.  It  is  \-erv  true  tliat"  T  have 
no  gi'eat  intei'cst  in  ])rociii'ing  a  million  more  inhabitants  for 
Saxony  or  i)a\"aria.  My  true  intei'est.  would  von  know  what  it 
i- y  it  is  fillici'  to  destroy  the  Aii-trian  monarchy  bv  se])arat- 
iiig  till-  thi'ei'  crowns  of  Aii-tria.  rxiheniia.  and  ilimgary.  oi' 
to  attach  Au.-tria  to  me  by  a  clost^  alliance.  To  sepai'atc  the 
thr<-<-  crowns  we  should  ha\'e  to  fight  again,  and  though  we 
oii'j-ht.  p«-rlia]r-.  to  end  matters  in  that  wav.  J  gi\f  you  mv 
word   that    I    ha\-e    no    wi-^h    to   do   so.      The   second  ])lan    would 

■|  Ih'M'  .-in'  ill  till'  iiM]icr:ril  nn'liix  <■<  .■iccomif  ~  rT  tiii-  iMtfi\iow.  iiiail<.'  Imtli 
li\   .\;iii'ili-oii  hiruscll' and  hy  I\I.  (](.■  Jiulaia. 
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suit  me.  But  how  is  a  close  alliance  to  be  expected  of  your 
emperor  ?  He  has  good  qualities,  no  doubt ;  but  he  is  weak, 
swayed  by  those  about  him,  and  he  will  be  led  by  M.  de 
Stadion,  who  will  himself  be  led  by  his  brother,  whose  ani- 
mosity and  violence  are  notorious.  There  would  be  one  sure 
way  of  bringing  about  a  sincere,  complete  alliance,  and  one  for 
which  I  would  pay  a  very  handsome  jDrice,  as  you  shall  see : 
this  would  be  to  make  the  J^]mperor  Francis  abdicate,  and 
transfer  the  crown  to  his  brother,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Wurz- 
burg.  The  latter  is  a  wise,  enlightened  prince,  who  likes  me, 
and  whom  I  like;  who  has  nO  prejudices  against  France,  and 
who  will  not  be  led  either  by  the  Stadions  or  by  the  English. 
For  him,  do  you  know  what  I  would  do  ?  I  would  withdraw  forth- 
with, without  demanding  either  a  province  or  an  ecu,  notwith- 
standing all  the  war  has  cost  me,  and  perhaps  I  would  do  better 
still ;  perhaps  I  would  give  back  the  Tyrol,  which  is  so  hard  to 
keep  in  the  hands  of  Bavaria.  But  handsome  as  these  con- 
ditions would  be,  can  I  institiite  a  negotiation  of  this  nature, 
and  insist  on  the  dethronement  of  one  prince  and  the  elevation 
of  another?  I  cannot."  As  Napoleon  accompanied  these 
words  with  his  searching  and  incjuiring  look,  M.  de  Bubna 
hastened  to  reply,  tliough  Avith  the  hesitation  of  a  faithful 
subject,  that  the  Emperor  Francis  was  so  devoted  to  his  house 
that  if  he  supposed  such  a  thing  he  would  abdicate  on  the 
instant,  for  he  would  rather  ensure  the  integrity  of  the  empire 
for  his  successors  than  the  crown  on  his  own  head.  "Well," 
said  Napoleon  with  marked  incredulity,  "if  that  be  so,  I 
authorise  you  to  say  that  I  will  give  up  the  whol(>  empire  on 
the  instant,  witli  something  more,  if  your  master,  who  often 
declares  himself  disgusted  with  the  throne,  will  cede  it  to  his 
brother.  The  regards  inutually  due  between  sovereigns  forbid 
m(>  to  propose  anything  on  this  subject,  but  you  may  hold  me 
as  ]iledged  should  the  sup]iosition  I  make  be  realised.  Never- 
theless J  do  not  believe  tliis  sacrifice  will  be  made,  in  that 
case,  not  wishing  to  separate  the  threc^  crowns  at  the  cost  of 
])rolonged  hostilities,  and  not  being  able  to  secure  to  myself  the 
close  alliancf^  of  Austria  by  the  transfer  of  tlie  crown  to  1he 
Archduke  of  A\'urzburg,  I  am  forced  to  consider  wliat  is  the 
interest  which  l^'rance  may  preserve  in  tliis  negotiation,  and 
to  maintain  it.  Territories  in  (ialicia  intej'est  me  little,  in 
I)oheniia  not  nioi'e,  in  Austria  rather  inoi'e.  for  they  would 
sei-\e  to  remove  your  fi'ontiers  further  from  oui'S.  But  in 
Italy  l'"rance  lias  a  gi'(>at  and  real  interest,  namely,  to  open 
for  hei-self  a  broad  route  towards  Tui'key  by  tlie  coasts  of  the 
Adriatic.  Jnlhumce  over  tlie  Mediterranean  de])eii(ls  on  in- 
Ihience  over  the  I'orte.  I  shall  not  liave  that  inlluenci'  othei-- 
wise  than   by  becoming  the  neighbour  of  the  Turkish   empire. 
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1)V  liiinl>Ting  int'  from  crushing  tlu"  Knglisli  as  often  as  J  have 
beeu  oil  tlie  point  of  doing  so,  and  obliging  nie  to  withdraw 
uiv  resources  from  the  ocean  to  the  continent,  your  master  has 
constrained  me  to  seek  the  Land  instead  of  ihe  sea  route  in 
order  to  rxtfnd  my  iulhience  to  Constantinople.  I  am  not 
thiidcing,  then,  of  my  allies,  hut  of  myself,  my  own  empire, 
when  1  demand  from  you  territories  in  Illyria.  Let  ns.  liow- 
ever.  meet  each  other  half  way.  I  will  consent  to  fresh  sacri- 
lices  in  favour  of  your  master.  I  had  not  yet  formally 
renounced  the  ati  iM»i^iildh\  1  do  so  now,  and  will  say  no 
more  aliout  it.  I  claimed  three  circles  in  Bohemia ;  there 
shall  l)e  no  more  (juestion  of  them.  I  insisted  on  Upper 
Austria  to  the  Ens:  I  give  up  the  J'^ns  and  even  the  Trauu  ; 
I  restore  Lint/.  We  will  find  a  line  which,  while  giving  you 
back  Lintz,  shall  not  place  you  under  the  walls  of  I'assau.  as 
you  are  at  present.  In  Italy  I  will  forego  a  part  of  Carinthia  ; 
I  will  retain  \'illach,  and  give  you  up  Klagenfurth.  Lut  I  will 
kee])  Carniola  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Save  as  far  as  Bosnia. 
I  demanded  of  you  2,6oo,000  subjects  in  Germany;  I  will  not 
re(|uire  of  you  more  than  i.6oo,000.  There  remains  Galicia: 
there  I  must  round  olf  the  (jJrand  JJuchy,  and  do  something  for 
my  ally,  the  I'hnperor  of  Ixussia  ;  and  I  think  that  you.  as  well 
as  ourselves,  may  be  facile  on  that  side,  since  we  do  not  set 
much  store  by  those  teriitorit^s.  If  you  will  come  back  in  two 
tlays."  said  Xa])oleo]i  in  conclusion,  "we  shall  settle  all  in  a 
U'w  hours.  whiUt  our  di])lomatist>,  if  we  leave  them  alone  at 
Alieul)urg.  will  ne\'er  have  done,  and  will  set  us  on  again  to 
cut  each  otlicr's  tliroat<."'  -\fter  this  long  and  amicable  inter- 
\iew.  ill  wliicli  Xapolfon  treated  .M.  de  J>ubna  so  familiarly  as 
to  pull  him  by  tht-  moustaches,  he  made  the  latter  a  super!) 
pre-i'iit.  and  sml  him  away  fascinated  and  gr.iteful,  and  ])re- 
[lari'd  to  ad\ocate  at  JJotis  the  cause  of  peace,  of  immediate 
pi'ace.  al  the  cost  of  greater  sacrilices  than  had  at  iirst  l)een 
decided  upon. 

lit'  had  to  pa>s  through  Altenl)iirg  on  his  way  to  J)otis 
lleiug  by  ])r(jfessi()n  of  the  ])arty  of  the  military  men.  and  not 
of  the  diplomati-ts.  ht.'  ri'lated  at  Altenburg  tlu'  part  of  the  in- 
tiM'view  which  concerned  the  two  h'gatitMis,  and  the  jocularity 
Napoleon  ]i;id  indulged  in  at  the  expi'iist*  of  them  both.  This 
annoyed  the  Austrian  legation,  and  increased  the  belief  at 
Dotis  that  it  was  expedient  to  ili-[)eii>e  with  diplomatists,  and 
Continue  to  employ  the  int er\"ent ion  ol'  tiiilitaiy  men. 

.M.  de  ihibiia  look  pains  to  reassure  the  i'lmperor  I'^rancis  as 
to  Napoleons  intentions,  and  his  wish  to  evacuate  Austria,  and 
\  ienna  in  particular,  as  soon  as  jieace  should  liave  been  signed, 
lie  >poke  to  him  of  what  concerned  a  cliange  of  reign,  oidv 
with  the  reserve  which  belitted  such  a  proposal,  and  as  an  offer 
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to  which  no  great  importance  was  to  be  attached.  As  for  the 
new  conditions  obtained  from  Napoleon,  it  was  not  easy  for  him 
to  make  them  acceptable,  for  the  Altenburg  legation  took  pains 
to  depict  them  as  disastrous ;  and  besides,  the  Emperor  Francis, 
being  kept  by  those  about  him  in  continual  illusions,  could  not 
conceive  that,  in  order  to  have  peace,  it  was  necessary  to  abandon 
his  finest  provinces,  and  particularly  the  ports  on  the  Adriatic, 
where  alone  the  Austrian  territory  was  in  contact  with  the  sea. 
He  had  habituated  himself  to  the  idea  that,  wath  Salzburg  and 
the  portion  of  Galicia  most  recently  detached  from  I'oland,  he 
might  pay  the  cost  of  the  war ;  or,  at  most,  that  he  might  have 
to  add  some  money  thereto.  So  habituated  was  he  to  the  notion 
that  this  would  be  the  utmost  extent  of  the  sacrifices  he  shovdd 
have  to  submit  to,  that  he  could  not  be  very  well  content  with 
the  offers  brought  him  by  M.  de  Bubna.  A  decision,  however, 
was  necessary  one  way  or  the  other ;  and  it  was  resolved  that 
M.  de  Bubna  should  return  to  Napoleon  with  another  letter 
from  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  tlianking  him  for  his  pacific  in- 
tentions, but  telling  him  that  the  concessions  he  had  made  were 
almost  nugatory,  and  asking  others  of  him,  in  order  to  render 
peace  possible. 

It  was  on  the  15th  of  September  M.  de  Bubna  returned  to 
Dotis;  he  reappeared  at  Schonbrunn  on  the  2 1st,  with  the  new 
letter  from  the  Em])eror  Francis.  On  receiving  it.  Napoleon 
could  not  restrain  a  burst  of  impatience.  He  inveighed  against 
those  who  represented  the  state  of  things  to  the  Emperor  Francis 
in  a  manner  so  completely  untrue,  and  said  that  none  of  them 
knew  even  the  geography  of  Austria.  "I  had  not  yet,"  he 
said,  "renounced  the  basis  of  uti  possidetis,  and  I  renounced  it 
at  the  desire  of  your  emperor.  I  had  demanded  400,000  souls 
of  the  population  of  Bohemia,  and  I  have  ceased  to  demand 
them  !  I  wanted  800,000  souls  in  Upper  Austria,  and  1  con- 
tent myself  with  400,000!  I  had  demanded  1,400,000  souls  in 
Carinthia  and  Carniola,  and  I  gave  up  Jvlagenfurth,  which  is 
again  a  sacrifice  of  200,000  souls  !  I  restore,  then,  a  population 
of  a  million  of  subjects  to  your  master,  and  he  says  I  have  con- 
ceded nothing!  1  liave  retained  only  what  is  necessary  for  me 
to  keep  oif  the  enemy  from  I'assau  and  the  Inn;  what  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  estal)lish  a  contiguity  of  territory  between  Italy 
and  Dalmatia  ;  and  yet  he  is  told  that  I  have  not  abated  any  of 
myclaitiis!  And  it  is  thus  they  represent  everytliing  to  the 
Em])cror  Francis  ;  thus  they  enligliten  hiui  as  to  my  intentions! 
J)y  deceiving  liim  in  this  way  they  have  led  liim  to  war,  and 
finally  Ihi'V  will  lead  him  to  Ids  ruin."  Na])oleon  kept  M.  de 
J^uljua  with  him  to  a  very  late  hour;  and  under  the  iniiuence 
of  the  feelings  that  ])ossessed  him,  he  dictated  a  very  bitter 
letter  to  tlie   I'-mperor  of  Aust  ria.      When  lie  grew  more  calm, 
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however,  lie  abstained  from  delivering  it  to  ]\I.  de  13ubna,  re- 
inarkini;'.  that  it  was  not  becoming-  of  one  sovereign  to  tell 
anotiier  in  writing,  '■' Yuu.  do  not  knoio  vjliat  ijoa  snij."  lie  sent 
for  M.  de  l^ubna,  repeated  before  him  all  he  had  said  on  the 
])receding  night,  again  declared  that  liis  last  propositions  were 
his  ultimatum  ;  that,  short  of  their  acceptance,  there  was  war  ; 
that  the  season  was  advancing,  he  wished  to  make  an  autumn 
cam])aign,  and  must  therefore  have  a  prompt  answer,  other- 
wise he  would  break  off  the  armistice;  that  his  first  impulse 
had  been  to  write  a  letter  which  would  not  have  been  agreeable 
to  the  emperor,  lout  he  decided  not  to  send  it.  that  he  might  not 
olfend  that  monarch  ;  Ijut  he  charged  M.  de  J3ubna  to  report  at 
Dotis  all  he  had  heard,  and  return  as  soon  as  possible  with  a 
definilive  reply. 

l)Ut  what  he  would  not  write  directly  to  the  emperor  he 
caused  to  be  said  to  the  negotiators  at  Altenburg,  to  whom  he 
addressed,  through  M.  de  Champagny,  a  most  vehement  note, 
wherein  he  vented  all  those  feelings  the  expression  of  wliich  he 
had  thought  proper  to  spare  the  emperor  himself. 

This  controversy  had  entirely  changed  him  ;  and  though  he 
did  not  consider  the  few  leagues  of  territory  and  the  few  thou- 
sands of  suljji'cts  in  dispute  as  worth  a  new  war,  the  idea  of  all 
the  ill-will  he  ])erceived  in  the  court  of  Austria  took  strong 
])ossession  of  his  mind,  and  his  inclination  to  destroy  that  power 
l)egrin  to  revive  bv  degrees.  In  fact,  he  gave  formal  orders  for 
i-e>iiiiiing  hostilities.  His  army  had  increased  every  day  since 
the  o])eniiig  of  the  negotiations.  Jlis  infantry  was  com])leted, 
I'e-ted.  ;ui<l  as  fine  as  e\-ei'.  All  his  cavalry  was  remounted;  he 
had  500  pieces  of  jjying  ai'tillei'V,  and  300  well-a])pointed  pieces 
on  tile  walls  of  the  Austi'ian  fortresses  he  occupied.  He  had 
reini'oi-ced  Junot's  cor])s  in  Saxony,  and  intended  to  join  it  to 
the  foix'es  of  ^Masseiia  anil  Lefebvre  in  15ohemia.  which  would 
make  up  a  ma>s  of  .So.OOO  men  in  that  j)ro\ince.  Jle  ])ro])osed 
with  the  corps  of  l)a\-out  and  Oudinot.  largely  I'ecruited.  with 
the  guai'd  at  that  time  20,000  strong,  and  with  the  armv  of 
Italy,  about  1  50.OOO  men  in  all.  to  debouch  by  Presburg.  where 
hi'  had  executed  great  works,  enter  JIungary.  and  there  deal 
the  house  of  Austi'ia  the  finishing  IjIows.  He  had  emplc)Ved 
till'  iiiateiials  in  the  isle  of  Lobaii  in  constructing  four  portalile 
bi'idges  foi'  the  pui'pose  of  crossing  all  the  ri\'ei's  which  the 
Au-trians  sjionld  attempt  to  put  between  him  and  them.  Jle 
had  j)ut  I'as-au.  Lint/,  Molck.  i\i'enis,  Menna.  Jb'iinn,  ilaab, 
i'V;\\y..  and  l\  lageiifiirt  h  in  a  complete  state  of  defence,  and  he 
liad  lliii>-  a  formidable  l)asis  in  the  veiy  heart  of  the  monarchv. 
.Although  the  j-higlish  had  no  longei'  a  gari'ison  on  W'alcheren, 
he  jiad  oi'deivd  that  the  organisation  of  the  army  of  Flanders 
should  be  completed  by  uniting  into  di\-isi(jns  the  demi-brigades 
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collected  there,  completing  the  horsing  of  the  artillery,  and 
reducing  the  national  guards  to  the  men  disposed  to  serve. 
Lastly,  he  had  taken  a  decree  for  levying  upon  the  old  con- 
scriptions (a  recent  resource  lie  had  opened  for  himself)  a  last 
contribution  of  36,000  men,  who  were  to  be  drafted  into  the 
fourth  battalions  sent  to  France.  These  36,000  conscripts, 
aged  from  21  to  25  years,  would  furnish  him  with  a  good 
reserve  if  the  war  continued,  or,  if  peace  was  signed,  would 
contribute  to  recruit  the  army  of  Spain,  lie  therefore  ordered 
the  Arch-Uhancellor  Cambaceres  immediately  to  present  this 
decree  to  the  Senate,  that  it  might  be  voted  before  the  end  of 
the  negotiations. 

At  the  head  of  this  imposing  force,  he  awaited  the  reply  from 
Dotis,  as  well  inclined  for  war  as  peace,  in  consequence  of  the 
bad  disposition  he  thought  he  perceived  in  the  court  of  Austria. 
In  anticipation  of  renewed  hostilities,  he  even  went  and  visited 
in  Hungary  and  Styria  positions  he  had  not  yet  seen,  and  which 
he  wished  to  see  for  himself  in  case  he  should  have  operations 
to  direct  in  those  countries. 

Upon  M.  de  Bubna's  reappearance  at  Dotis,  it  was  felt  to  be 
necessary  to  decide  either  for  war  or  for  making  the  sacrifices 
demanded  by  Napoleon.  The  anger  he  had  manifested,  and 
which  he  had  rather  unjustly  vented  on  the  Altenburg  legation, 
which  after  all  wished  for  peace,  though  it  had  very  much 
decried  the  concessions  obtained  by  M.  de  Bubna,  made  it 
scarcely  possible  to  leave  the  sequel  of  the  negotiations  in  the 
hands  of  Mj\I.  de  Metternich  and  Nugent.  Prince  John  de 
Lichten stein,  a  brave  soldier,  with  no  great  head,  but  ])lenty  of 
heart,  whom  NapoU'On  liked  for  his  frank  and  soldierly  humour, 
was  assigned  as  a  colleague  to  M.  de  Jiubna,  and  both  were  sent 
to  Schihibrunn,  through  Altenburg,  with  power  to  consent  to 
the  principal  bases  laid  down  by  Napoleon,  but  with  injunctions 
to  resist  strongly  as  to  the  sacrifices  demanded  in  Upper  Austria, 
the  war  contributions,  which  it  was  foreseen  would  be  demanded, 
and  all  other  dt>tails  of  the  treaty,  so  as  to  render  it  as  little 
disadvantageous  as  possible. 

As  tliis  purely  military  k^gation  com])letely  neutralised  the 
legation  left  in  iVltenbui'g,  M.  de  iMetternich  did  not  choose  to 
prolong  liis  stay  in  a  ])]ac('  ^\■]lere  the  plenipotentiaiies  w(>re  of 
no  use  but  to  mask  the  real  negotiation  going  on  at  Vienna, 
and  he  retired  to  Dotis  by  no  means  pleasinl  with  the  part  which 
M.  (le  Stadiou  or  the  emperor  had  made  him  ])lay.  He  was  soon 
to  ])e  indeiiiiiilied  for  this  by  taking  into  his  liands  the  direction 
of  the  affairs  of  Austria,  to  hold  it  for  forty  years.  Vie  foresaw, 
too,  that  the  military  n(\gotiators  would  be  very  unskilful  tac- 
ticians on  the  new  held  of"  battk^  ^^^^Y  \\^<\.  entered  upon,  and 
would  soon  be  beaten  by  Napoleon  ;   he  therefore  warned  them 
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to  bp  tliorong-hly  on  tlieir  guard,  but  his  advice  had  rather  the 
eft'ect  of  alariiiiuo-  them  at  the  task  before  them  than  of  forti- 
fviiig  them  against  Napoleon.  After  all,  it  was  much  better 
for  him  that  the  officers  who  had  the  glory  of  figuring  at  Essling 
and  Wagram  (and  victor  or  vanquished  this  was  glory)  should 
alone  bear  the  responsibility  of  the  severe  sacrifices  about  to  be 
incurred  perforce.  Hence  when  ]\r.  de  Lichtenstein,  alarmed 
by  his  advice,  seemed  almost  inclined  to  hang  back,  M.  de 
Metternich  strongly  encouraged  him  to  persist  in  his  intention 
of  going  to  Schonbrunn. 

MM.  de  Lichtenstein  and  de  I^ubna  arrived  on  the  27th  of 
September,  and  were  most  graciously  received.  M.  de  Lichten- 
stein had  already  obtained  unsolicited  and  very  flattering  marks 
of  favour  from  Napoleon.  Orders  had  been  given  to  spare  his 
property  round  A^ienna,  and  not  to  billet  a  soldier  in  his  chateaux. 
The  two  plenipotentiaries  gave  Napoleon  to  understand  that 
they  were  authorised  to  accept  his  principal  conditions,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  details  which  they  were  instructed  to  object 
to.  Seeing,  then,  that  he  was  master  of  them,  and  that  to  make 
an  end  of  the  matter  he  had  only  to  forego  a  few  square  miles, 
a  few  thousand  inhabitants,  and  a  few  millions  of  francs,  he 
was  willing  to  spare  himself  needless  expense,  and  he  ordered 
the  minister  of  war  to  suspend  all  the  movements  of  troops  to 
Austria,  which  had  begun  again,  since  the  Walcheren  expedition 
ceased  to  cause  any  uneasijiess. 

On  the  30th,  after  a  theatrical  ]-)erformance,  he  sat  down  in 
liis  cabinet  with  the  negotiators,  and  settled  with  them  the 
principal  bases  of  the  treaty.  With  regard  to  Italy  both  parties 
were  agreed  :  we  were  to  have  the  circle  of  Mllach  without  that 
of  K'latrenfurth.  which  still  o]:)ened  to  us  the  Noric  Alps  ;  and 
we  wei'e  to  h;t\e  Jjaybach  anci  .he  right  bank  of  the  Save  to 
r)<isnia.  Towards  J^)a\aria,  Napoleon  had  at  first  wanted  the 
|-'ns.  and  tlieii  tlie  Traiin,  for  a  boundajy,  but  to  facilitate  the 
H(»iiT)tiati(m,  he  again  conseiited  to  forego  sou'e  portions  of 
iei-i'iioi'v  and  some  1  hoiisands  of  subjects  in  that  ((iiarter.  lie 
(^cnsfMited  to  a  line  taken  between  Passaii  and  Ijintz.  starting 
iVoiii  the  Hanube  iieai-  I'^fl'erding.  consef|uently  leaving  a  terri- 
toiy  nnind  Lintz.  toiicliiiig  Schwaiistadt.  abandoning  the  terri- 
toi'v  of  (nniind  at  that  [)oint.  and  finally  connecting  itself  by 
the  Kaiuiiiersee  witli  the  coiinti'v  of  Salzburg,  which  was  ceded 
to  jjavai'ia.  On  tlie  l)oheiniaii  side  he  contented  himself  with 
some  detached  portions  of  territoiy  which  Austria  liad  in  Saxony, 
close  I0  Dresden,  and  not  (^tmprising  a  po])ulation  of  50.OOO. 
In  fine,  instead  of'  i,6oo.OOO  subjects  in  Ttalv  and  Austria  he 
had  (lenianded  previously.  Na]")oleon  did  not  insist  on  more  than 
1 .400,000  or  1.500.000. 

In    Cialicia  1  he  question    was    more    diflicult.   because   it   was 
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newer,  Napoleon  having  postponed  explaining  himself  as  to 
that  country  on  account  of  Russia.  The  province  consisted  of 
Old  GJalicia,  which  Austria  had  obtained  upon  the  first  partition 
of  the  Polish  provinces,  and  which  bordered  the  whole  of  North 
Hungary,  and  of  New  Galicia,  obtained  at  the  last  partition, 
and  stretching  along  both  sides  of  the  Vistula  to  tlie  gates  of 
Warsaw.  New  Galicia  comprised  on  one  side  the  countries 
between  the  Bug  and  the  Vistula,  on  the  other  the  countries 
between  the  ^'istula  and  the  Pilica.  Napoleon  had  required  to 
be  ceded  to  him  all  New  Galicia  in  order  to  enlarge  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  besides  two  circles  round  Cracow  to  form  a 
territory  for  that  ancient  metropolis,  and  three  circles  on  the 
eastern  side,  those  of  Solkiew,  Lemberg,  and  Zloczow,  to  bestow 
on  Russia  as  a  gift  which  might  console  her  for  the  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  This  would  cut  off  2,400,000 
subjects  from  the  4,800,000  contained  in  the  two  Galicias. 
Here  again  Napoleon  gave  up  a  population  of  400.000  or 
500,000  souls  in  order  to  facilitate  the  negotiation.  He  now 
only  insisted  on  New  Galicia.  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Pilica  on 
the  left,  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Bug  on  the  right,  and  the  circle 
of  Zamosc,  with  a  smaller  territory  round  Cracow,  but  one  which 
should  include  the  salt-mines  of  Wieliczka.  Lastly,  he  waived 
his  claim  to  the  circle  of  Lumberg,  and  contented  himself  witli 
the  circles  of  Solkiew  and  Zloczow  for  Russia,  thereby  reducing 
the  total  of  his  demands  in  Galicia  to  about  1,900,000  souls. 

On  these  bases  there  was  a  tolerable  agreement.  But  two 
points  of  great  importance  remained  to  be  settled :  the  one  was 
the  reduction  of  the  Austrian  ai-my  ;  tlie  other,  the  war  contri- 
bution required  by  Na])oleon  to  indemnify  him  for  his  expenses. 
l^russia  was  bound  by  secret  treaty  ]iot  to  have  more  than 
40,000  men  under  arms,  and  to  pay  an  enormous  contribution. 
Napoleon  intended,  in  like  manner,  to  constrain  Austria  not 
to  reduce  her  effective  to  40.000  men,  but  greatly  to  diminish 
lier  array,  and  to  pay  a  ])art  o1'  tlie  costs  of  tlie  war.  These 
matters  liad  only  been  mentioned  orally,  and  not  at  all  in 
writing;  so  mucli  did  they  implicate  tlie  financial  ci-edit  of 
Austria.  Napoleon  intended  tliat  for  tlie  future  Austria  sliould 
reduce  her  force  to  150,000  men.  and  tliat  she  sliould  ]mv  down 
100  millions  of  francs,  on  account  of  the  200  millions  of  war 
contributions,  of  which  he  had  as  yet  only  received  50.  Th(> 
two  n<'gotiators  readily  consented  to  reduce  tlie  Austrian  army 
to  the  number  of  150.000  men  ;  the  finances  of  vVustria  did  not 
])ermit  her  to  keep  more  on  foot;  l)iit  lliey  recjuired  a  limit  of 
time,  without  which  such  a  constraint  would  have  become  an 
intolerable  vassalage.  To  give  this  condition  a  less  humiliating 
import,  it  was  settled  that  Austria  should  be  bound  to  this 
restriction    of  her  effecti^•e  onlv   durini;'  the   maritime  war.   in 
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order  to  deprive  England  of  auy  ally  on  the  continent.  Lastly, 
Napoleon,  in  consenting  to  evacuate  the  conquered  countries 
forthwith,  and  to  leave  a  part  of  the  contributions  undischarged, 
demanded  loo  millions  within  a  brief  period.  On  this  point 
the  two  Austrian  negotiators  had  no  latitude;  and  after  a  long 
evening  spent  in  discussing  it,  both  parties  separated  without 
havinjr  been  able  to  come  to  an  agfreement.  It  was  settled  that 
on  the  following  day  ]M.  de  Bubna  should  go  to  Dotis  in  order 
to  smooth  away  the  last  difficulties. 

Though  it  had  been  expected  at  first  that  the  business  would 
be  concluded  in  three  or  four  days,  the  time  wore  away  until 
the  6th  of  October,  in  disputes  over  the  map  about  certain 
contours  of  territory,  some  thousands  of  subjects  to  be  taken 
or  left  liere  and  there,  and  above  all,  the  millions  demanded 
by  Xa])oleon.  The  contribution  became  matter  of  seemingly 
insurmountable  difficulty.  On  the  6th  of  October,  Napoleon, 
beginning  again  to  lose  patience,  left  ]M.  de  Champagny  a  for- 
mal ultimatum  which  allowed  of  no  more  tergiversations.  The 
weather  was  still  fine,  and  there  were  certain  positions  in  Styria 
which  he  desired  to  revisit,  from  that  instinct  which  prompted 
him  to  study  with  his  own  eyes  places  to  which  he  might  one 
day  be  called  by  war.  On  his  return  to  Vienna,  he  expected 
to  find  th(^  f)uesTion  of  peace  or  war  decided  positively,  and 
l)eyond  all  doubt,  one  way  or  th(^  other.  This  time,  however, 
he  wished  rather  to  intimidate  than  to  break  off;  for  the  differ- 
mices  between  Austria  and  him  were  certainly  not  such  as  he 
would  have  recommenced  war  for,  though  he  was  much  bent  on 
oljtainiiig  the  contribution,  his  finances  having  great  need  of 
imnifdiatf  help. 

The  t  \\(j  ni'gotiators  rt4"erred  for  further  instructions  to 
Dotis;  and  at  the  last  moment  the  Em]ieror  Francis's  intimate 
advisers  hesitated  much  before  resigning  themselves  to  such 
sacrifices.  'Yo  lose  u\  Italy  the  frontier  of  the  Alps,  in  Austria 
that  of  the  Inn — to  surrendei-  (ialicia  for  the  aggrandisement 
of  the  (irand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  that  germ  of  a  new  Poland — 
to  lose  tluis  3.500.000  subjects — to  ]-)ay  100  millions  of  francs, 
in  addition  to  50  millions  ahvadv  ]iaid.  and  to  submit  to  the 
humiliation  (if  a  limit  im])osed  on  the  effective  of  the  Austrian 
army — was  a  cruel  punislim(^nt  for  the  last  war.  AVas  there 
no  lio]ie  of  anf)ther  battle  of  Essling.  or  of  some  help  from  one 
of  the  powers  of  Kurope  ?  Hut  the  military  men  were  all 
agi-c('d  as  to  the  ini])Ossibility  of  n^sisting.  and  the  most  ]iainful 
intfUigence  was  arri\ing  from  all  ])arts  of  luii-ope.  S{)ain.  in 
spitr  of  tilt'  l)oa.stings  of  its  generals,  was  beaten,  at  least  for  the 
mouKMit.  flngland  had  lost  in  Walcheren  half  of  her  best  army  ; 
and  that  expedition  had  become  an  apple  of  discord  thrown 
amongst   all    jxirties    of    her   ])eo])le.       I'russia   was    trembling, 
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on  account  of  the  imprudence  committed  by  Major  Scliill. 
Russia  alone  was  erect,  and  visibly  dissatisfied  at  the  rather 
brilliant  figure  made  by  the  Poles  in  the  war,  and  at  the 
aggrandisement  wJiich  their  conduct  would  have  earned  for 
them.  But  being  bound  by  the  French  alliance,  as  she  could 
not  once  more,  as  at  Tilsit,  set  the  example  of  a  complete  re- 
versal of  policy  effected  in  twenty-four  hours — as  she  had  gained 
Finland  through  that  alliance,  and  hoped  from  it  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia — slie  would  not  quit  Napoleon  for  Francis  ;  and 
as  a  continuation  of  the  war  could  not  but  place  her  in  the 
most  extreme  embarrassment,  since,  on  the  resumption  of 
hostilities,  she  would  have  either  to  break  with  the  French  or 
to  march  with  them,  she  explained  herself  categorically  at 
Dotis,  and  declared  that  in  case  of  a  prolongation  of  the  war 
she  would  act  decidedly  with  Napoleon.  She  expressed  herself 
thus  in  order  the  more  certainly  to  put  an  end  to  the  war 
between  France  and  Austria,  and  she  succeeded ;  for  the 
Emperor  Francis,  borne  down  by  such  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, gave  way  at  last,  and  authorised  MM.  de  Lichten- 
stein  and  de  Bubna  to  consent  to  the  sacrifices  demanded, 
excepting,  however,  the  amount  of  the  indemnity,  as  to  which 
the  negotiators  had  orders  to  press  still  for  a  reduction.  At 
the  most,  they  were  authorised  to  assent  to  50  millions,  in  lieu 
of  the  100  demanded  by  Napoleon. 

On  the  lOth  of  October  they  met  M.  de  Champagny,  and 
the  three  following  days  were  spent  in  shaping  and  retouching 
the  articles  of  the  treaty.  On  the  evening  of  the  13th,  Napo- 
leon used  all  his  ascendency  over  MM.  de  Bubna  and  de 
Lichtenstein,  and  brought  them  to  assent  to  a  war  contribution 
of  85  millions,  exclusive  of  what  had  been  already  received  on 
account  of  the  200  millions  imposed  after  the  battle  of  Wagram. 
Prince  John,  the  greatest  personage  of  the  court  of  Austria, 
took  u])on  him  to  exceed  his  instructions,  in  order  to  save  his 
country  from  the  disaster  of  a  ncMv  campaign.  Ilis  heroic 
bravery  likewise  authorised  him  to  incline  o])enly  to  peace. 
In  order  to  prompt  his  decision,  Napoleon  told  him  that  this 
treaty  was  subject  to  the  ratification  of  his  sovereign,  who 
might  reject  it  if  the  conditions  did  not  suit  him.  At  last,  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th  of  October.  M.  de  Tjichtenstein  signed, 
with  M.  de  f 'hampagny,  the  treaty  of  ]')eace  known  as  the  Treaty 
of  N'ienna,  the  fourth  since  1792,  and  destined,  to  our  misfor- 
tune, not  to  last  longei-  tliau  tlie  others.  All  the  allies  of 
France  were  incliid(>d  in  tlie  ])eace.  Aust)'ia  ceded  all  we  have 
already  stated:  in  Italy,  the  circle  of  Villacli,  Carniola,  and 
the  right  baiik  of  the  Save,  to  the  Tni'kish  frontier;  in  Bavaria, 
the  Innviertel.  witli  a  line  from  Efferding  to  the  country  of 
Salzburi^' ;  in    I'olaud,  New   Galicia.  with   the  circle  of  Zamosc 
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for  tlie  Grand  Duchy,  and  the  circles  of  Solkiew  and  Zloczow 
for  Russia.  The  secret  articles  contained  an  engagement  not 
to  raise  the  Austrian  army  above  1 50,000  men  until  the  mari- 
time peace,  and  to  pay  85  million  francs,  in  discharge  of  what 
the  x\ustrian  provinces  owed ;  30  millions  of  which  were  to  be 
]')aid  down  on  the  day  of  the  evacuation  of  Vienna.  Only  six 
days  were  allowed  for  the  ratification. 

Tins  double  treaty  having  been  signed,  Napoleon,  in  great 
delight,  dismissed  MM.  de  Eubna  and  Lichtenstein  with  marks 
of  liigh  favour,  and  immediately  had  the  act  announced  by 
cannon.  It  was  a  clever  ruse,  for  the  people  of  Vienna,  who 
wished  the  war  ended,  being  thus  put  in  possession  of  the 
peace  they  so  ardently  desired,  it  would  no  longer  be  possible 
to  deprive  tliem  of  it  by  a  refusal  to  ratify.  Napoleon  intended 
to  follow  it  up  with  another  ruse,  still  more  subtle  and  hard 
to  parry,  which  was  to  set  out  himself  for  Paris,  leaving 
Berthier  to  manage  the  details  incident  to  the  evacuation 
of  the  conquered  countries.  He  immediately  issued,  with  his 
usual  activity,  the  orders  rendered  necessary  by  the  peace  he 
had  signed.  He  ordered  Marshal  Marmont  to  go  and  establish 
himself  at  Laybach,  in  Carniola,  I'rince  Il^ugene  to  go  back  to 
l-'riuli  with  the  army  of  Italy,  Marshal  Massena  to  move  from 
Znaim  to  Ivrems,  Marshal  Oudinot  to  quit  Vienna  for  iSt.  Polten, 
and  Marshal  Davout  to  (|uit  Briiim  for  Vienna.  The  latter 
was  to  form  the  rearguard  of  the  army  with  his  magnificent 
cor])s,  the  cuirassiers  and  the  artillery,  whilst  the  imperial 
guard  was  to  liead  the  advance.  A  ^lart  of  tlu^  artillery  horses 
was  to  l)e  sent  to  graze  in  Carniola,  anotlier  was  to  accompany 
Marsh.'d  Davout  into  the  provinces  of  Northern  (iermany, 
another  wa-  to  go  to  S]);nn.  It  was  settled  tliat  the  evacua- 
tion should  begin  on  the  day  of  ratification,  and  should  be  con- 
tinued pn ri  'paa^v,  with  the  li(|uidation  of  the  war  contribution. 

Full  (if  the  idea  (if  bringing  matters  forthwith  to  an  end  in 
S]);iiii  by  sending  thiilier  a  considerable  mass  of  forces,  without, 
hdwi'ver,  witluh-awing  anything  from  the  organised  coi'])s  which 
had  exeeute(l  ilie,  eaiupaign  in  ..Vustria,  Napoleon  turned  towards 
the  I'vi-enees  all  the  foices  that  were  011  tlunr  march  to  the 
Danube.  ( leneral  -hinot's  coi'p.s,  with  the  addition  of  the  troops 
in  Swabia  and  the  gai'risons  in  Prussia,  mi^ht  amount  to  about 
30,000  fool,  and  \vith  the  pro\isional  di'agooiis,  the  marching 
reL;;iiiieiils  of  hussars  and  chasseurs,  and  the  ait  illerv,  to  about 
40,iJ00  men  of  all  anas.  The  a.nuy  of  the  iioilh.  when  ^lar- 
sjial  ]>essii'c.s  should  ha\('  retaken  WalchertMi,  would  comprise 
15,000  sdldiei's  of  the  line,  without  I'eekoning  the  national 
;j;uartls.  The  de])i')ts  of  the  centre.  Ihvtagne  and  the  Tyrenees, 
contained  30.OOO  fully  trained  eonseri])!-.  Eight  newR'giments 
of  the  ;j;uar(ls  (four  of  consei'i})ls,  four  of  tii-ailleur,>j  represented 
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nearly  10,000  young  soldiers  eager  to  distinguish  themselves. 
Lastly,  the  Kouyer  division,  composed  of  the  contingents  of  the 
Oerman  petty  princes,  which  Napoleon  proposed  to  send  into 
Spain,  would  give  5000.  All  these  corps  together  made  not  less 
than  100,000  men,  at  whose  head,  after  having  despatched  his 
affairs  in  Paris,  Napoleon  proposed  to  enter  Spain  towards  the 
close  of  winter.  So  intent  was  he  on  bring-ino;  his  continual 
wars  to  a  close,  that  he  gave  orders  for  immediately  directing  to 
Spain  the  forces  we  have  enumerated,  so  that  on  his  arrival  at 
Paris  the  movement  which  would  take  a  long  time  to  execute 
should  have  already  begun.  He  urged  Marshal  Bessieres  to 
make  haste  and  retake  Walcheren  with  the  15,000  or  20,000 
troops  of  the  line  and  the  30,000  national  guards  under  his 
command.  There  had  been  levied  65,000  of  these  national 
guards,  wliich  had  caused  extreme  confusion  in  the  northern 
provinces,  and  occasioned  considerable  expense.  Under  pretext 
of  guarding  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  M.  Fouche  went  so 
far  as  put  all  the  departments  of  the  south  in  motion.  At  the 
same  time  several  retired  officers  of  the  Eevolution  had  been 
called  out,  some  of  whom  had  been  dismissed  from  service  for 
incapacity,  others  for  bad  spirit.  M.  Fouche  had  not  been  sorry 
thus  to  flatter  a  certain  number  of  them,  and  the  minister  Clarke, 
for  want  of  better,  had  not  been  able  to  dispense  with  their 
services.  Napoleon,  who  was  prompt  to  conceive  suspicion, 
strongly  blamed  M.  Fouche  for  thus  throwing  France  into  com- 
motion for  a  danger  very  remote  from  the  present  moment,  and 
from  the  provinces  he  disturbed  by  his  unseasonable  appeals. 
He  said  it  was  all  very  well  to  levy  30,000  or  40,000  men  in 
the  provinces  of  the  north  near  the  point  where  the  English 
made  their  descent,  and  immediately  after  that  event,  but  to 
call  for  as  many  as  200,000  men  in  Provence  and  in  Piedmont, 
three  months  after  the  date  of  the  expedition,  vxis  madness. 
He  even  hinted  that  he  saw  in  it  something  else  than  want  of 
prudence  and  good  sense.  He  ordered  the  discharge  of  the 
national  guard  of  ]?aris,  composed  of  young  men  wlio  had  the 
presumption  to  suppose  that  they  were  not  to  serve  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  were  to  guard  the  emperor's  person  ;  and  lie 
desired  they  should  l)e  told  that  to  enjoy  tliat  lionour  it  was 
necessary  to  ])e  al)le  to  show  four  quarters  of  nobility,  that  is 
to  say,  four  wounds  received  in  four  great  battles,  and  tliat  he 
did  not  want  men  wlio  disliked  danger  but  wei'c  fond  of  tine 
unifoi'nis.  He  desired  that  most  of  the  ol'lieers  who  had  been 
called  out  from  retircnnent  should  be  sent  home  again,  and  that 
lit  ])crs()ns  should  be  sought  for  amongst  the  majors  of  regi- 
ments, who  were  all  officers  of  merit.  Lastly,  having  expressed  in 
severer  t(!rms  his  displeasure  at  the  agitation  so  rashly  produced, 
he  gave  instructions  that  before  liis  return  everything  should 
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return  to  its  ordinary  footing,  and  that  a  rtdliix  of  tlie  disposable 
forces  should  take  place  from  all  parts  towards  Spain. 

Haviuij:  thus  arranged  everything  in  twenty-four  hours,  he 
made  leady  for  departure  without  awaiting  tlie  reply  from 
Dotis,  in  order  that  he  might  render  a  refusal  Vi  ratify  im- 
possible, for  it  was  noc  likely  they  would  dare  to  run  after 
him  and  tell  him  they  refused  the  peace.  An  incident  which 
occurred  shortly  before  his  departure  caused  a  great  sensation 
among  tliose  about  him.  On  the  morning  of  the  12th  he  was 
holding  one  of  his  grand  reviews  at  Schonbrunn,  in  which 
figured  the  iinest  troops  in  Europe,  and  which  were  flocked  to 
with  as  niucli  curiosity  at  A'ienna,  15erlin,  ^^'arsaw,  and  Madrid, 
as  at  I'aris.  There  was  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators  from 
tlie  capital,  all  eager  to  sec  their  victor,  whom  they  admired, 
tliough  they  detested  him.  Besides,  peace  was  announced  as  cer- 
tain, and  a  sort  of  joy  was  lieginning  to  succeed  the  just  grief 
of  the  Austrian  nation.  Xapoleon  was  quietly  watching  his 
troops  defile  past  liim  with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  when  a  young- 
man,  dressed  in  a  frock-coat,  somewhat  like  a  military  undress, 
])resented  himself  and  said  he  had  a  petition  to  deliver  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  lie  was  repulsi'd,  but  returned  again 
and  again  with  an  obstinacy  which  was  observed  by  I'rince 
lierthier  and  th(;  aide-de-camp  iJapp,  and  struck  them  so  much 
as  to  induce  them  to  give  him  in  charge  to  the  gendarmes.  The 
othcer  (if  that  body,  having  felt  something  hard  under  the  yovmg 
man's  coat  when  In-  laid  hold  of  him,  searched  liim  and  found  a 
very  sliai']!  k'liil'c.  manifestly  secreted  for  a  criminal  purpose. 
With  tin'  (piict  determination  of  a  fanatic,  the  young  man 
declarc(l  that  in  ]ilaciiig  liimself  thus  armed  in  the  way  of  the 
Empci'or  NajiolcMui,  \\\>  intention  liad  been  to  stab  him.  The 
afl'aii'  was  made  kiutwii  to  Xa})oleon.  who  sent  for  the  prisoner 
iiftei-  tlie  re\  ii'W,  and  interrogated  liim  in  presence  of  Corvisart, 
whom  he  had  sent  for  te)  Schonbrunn,  because  he  was  fond  of 
couvei-sing  with  that  celebrated  ])h}'-ician,  and  wished  t()  consult 
him  ;is  lo  his  health,  though  it  was  in  general  gtjod. 

The  jirisoner.  who  haij  a  mild  and  rather  handsome  counte- 
nance. ;ind  whose  bright  eye  besjiokc  a  mind  ])reternal:urally 
exalted,  \vas  the  son  of  ;i  Protestant  clergyman  of  lu'furth,  and 
was  named  Staaps.  Me  had  run  away  with  some  money  from 
his  parents,  giving  them  \aguel>' to  understand  that  he  cherished 
>oine  LTiand  design.  lie  was  going,  he  said,  te>  deli\'er  Europe 
iVoiii  the  eoiKpieror  u  lio  tonneiited  her.  and  to  emancipate  his 
ciMinliy.  It  was  a  (iiviiie  mission  he  declared  he  had  received, 
.ind  lor  which  he  was  resoh'ed  to  sacrifice  his  life.  He  had  no 
;iccoin]»lice,  but  had  br(jodcd  in  solitary  int(.)xication  of  mind 
lA'er  his  c-i-iminal  folly.  XapoL-ou  ha\  ing  i[uestioneil  him  mildly 
as  to  what  had  br(_)Ught  him  to  Sehoiibriinn,  he  confessed  he  had 
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come  to  strike  him  a  mortal  blow.  When  Napoleon  asked  him 
why,  he  replied  that  it  was  to  free  the  world  from  his  inauspi- 
cious genius,  and  particularly  Germany,  which  he  was  trampling 
under  foot.  "  But  this  time  at  least,"  remarked  JSTapoleon,  "  to 
be  just,  you  ought  to  have  struck  at  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  not 
at  me,  for  he  it  was  who  declared  war  on  me."  Staaps  proved 
by  his  replies  that  he  was  not  aware  of  this,  and  that  yielding  to 
the  universal  feeling,  he  attributed  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French 
alone  all  the  woes  of  Europe.  Looking  on  the  young  man  with 
good-natured  pity,  Napoleon  had  him  examined  by  his  physician 
Corvisart,  who  declared  that  he  was  not  ill,  for  he  had  a  quiet 
pulse  and  all  the  signs  of  health.  Napoleon  then  asked  Staaps 
if  he  would  renounce  his  criminal  design  in  case  he  should  pardon 
him.  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  if  you  will  give  peace  to  my  country; 
no,  if  you  will  not."  However,  on  being  taken  to  prison,  the 
assassin  appeared  astonished  at  the  mildness  and  benevolent 
loftiness  of  him  he  had  intended  to  smite,  and  had  to  summon 
all  his  fierce  patriotism  to  his  aid  to  avoid  feeling  regret.  He  pre- 
pared himself  for  death  by  praying  and  writing  to  his  parents. 
Napoleon  appeared  little  moved  by  this  incident,  and  affected 
to  say  that  it  was  difficult  to  assassinate  a  man  like  him.  Be- 
sides the  difficulty  of  gaining  access  to  him,  he  counted  on  the 
prestige  of  his  glory,  and  on  his  fortune,  to  which  he  had  so  often 
trusted  his  life  with  heroic  carelessness.  One  reflection,  how- 
ever, haunted  his  mind,  namely,  that  it  was  no  longer  the  French 
Kevolution,  but  himself — himself  alone— that  was  becoming  the 
object  of  universal  hatred,  as  the  sole  author  of  the  woes  of  the 
age,  as  the  cause  of  the  incessant  and  terrible  agitation  of  the 
world.  Why  did  he  not  draw  from  the  lips  of  that  fanatic  a 
deep  and  lasting  lesson  instead  of  a  passing  impression — partly 
of  pity  for  his  intended  nnirderer,  partly  of  sadness  for  himself ! 
A  violent  feeling  was  manifestly  growing  up  against  him,  for  the 
police  took  note  of  many  an  expression  indicative  of  murderous 
thoughts  ;  they  even  received  the  depositions  of  a  soldier  to 
whom  proposals  had  been  made,  in  tlie  island  of  Lobau,  tliat  he 
should  kill  the  emperor. 

'  Napoleon  began  to  feel  bis  moral  isolation,  and  promised  him- 
self tliat  lie  would  think  of  it ;  Ijut  he  ordered  that  no  noise 
should  be  made  a])out  this  occurrence,  and  lie  had  even  thought 
for  a  while  of  ])a.rdoning  the  culprit.  Reilecting,  however,  that 
it  was  neeessar}'  to  strike  terror  into  the  young  ( JeriiKin  I'anatics, 
he  delivered  tStaa])S  over  to  a  military  eomniission,  and  set  out 
on  the  night  of  the  T5th  of  Octoln'i',  leaving  orders  to  make 
known  to  him  at  Passiui,  l)y  means  of  signals,  what  was  the 
determination  come  to  at  Dotis.  A  series  of  flag-staffs  was 
erected  along  the  Danube  fi'oni  Vienna  to  Strasburg.  A  white 
Hag  was  U)  lie  the  signal  that  ])eace  had  been  ratified  ;  its  rejec- 
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lion  wa.^  to  l)e  indicated  by  a  red  fiag ;  and  in  that  case  he  wo\ild 
return  forthwith,  and  resume  liostilities.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
peace  was  ratified,  the  evacuation  was  to  take  place  without  delay. 
As  the  troops  withdrew,  they  were  to  blow  up  the  fortifications 
of  Vienna,  Briinn,  liaab,  Gnitz,  and  Klagenfurth — a  rude  way 
of  bidding  adieu  to  tlie  Austrians,  l)ut  one  conformable  to  the 
rights  of  war. 

Whilst  Napoleon  was  rapidly  travelling  up  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  through  the  columns  of  his  guard,  which  were  already 
on  the  march  to  Straslmrg,  and  which  hailed  him  w'ith  their 
acclamations,  the  court  of  Dcjtis  had  received,  with  a  sort  of 
despair,  the  treaty  concluded  at  Vienna.  A'ainly  did  MM.  de 
Lichtenstein  and  de  Bubna  plead  how  impossil  )le  they  had  found 
it  to  obtain  better  terms,  and  the  certainty  they  had  acquired 
that  hostilities  would  be  innnediately  resumed  if  they  did  not 
give  way.  Tliey  were  assailed  with  harsh  and  violent  reproaches. 
The  diplomaiists,  so  often  laughed  at  by  the  military  men  for 
tlieir  slowness,  revenged  themselves  l)y  accusing  the  latter  of 
having  Ijcen  duped.  M.  de  Lichtenstein,  in  spite  of  the  glory 
with  which  he  had  covered  himself  in  the  last  campaign,  and 
M.  de  Jiubna,  in  spite  of  the  favour  he  enjoyed,  were  in  a  manner 
disgraced,  and  w"ere  sent  back  U)  the  army.  The  treaty,  however, 
which  was  so  much  abused,  was  accepted,  in  order  not  to  have 
war  with  Napoleon,  and  not  to  siialch  from  tlie  good  people  of 
Austria  a  ])eace  (jf  which  Napol(M)n  had  put  them  in  possession 
by  an  anticijKited  publicatiijii.  .V  new  negotiator,  ]\r.  de  Urbna, 
'_;rand  cbandjerlain  to  Uie  em])eror,  was  a])pointed  to  be  the 
brur^-r  of  the  raiilicalions,  and  lo  ask  foi-  some  changes  in  the 
aniounl  and  times  of  ])a\'menl  of  the  war  contribution.  His 
rt'iuonsLranrcs.  lisicned  to  with  [)(.)litejiess,  but  referred  to  the 
em])ei-or,  weic  I'ollowinl  l)y  the  immediate  exchange  of  the  rati- 
lii-atioiis.  w  hicli  look  ])lace  on  the  morning  of  the  20lh  of  <  )ctober. 
Thereu]»(»ii  j'liiice  Dirl hiei',  wIhj  waited  only  for  that  signal  to 
coiiiniriici'  the  evacuation,  ordered  Marshal  Oudinot  to  ])iit  him- 
self in  motion,  and  tollow  the  ini])erial  guard  along  the  road  to 
Sira^burg:  ^btrsbal  I  )avout  to  move  from  IJriinn  to  \'ieiuia ; 
-Marshal  Mas.scna  to  nio\'e  fi'om  Znaim  t(»  Krems  :  ^Marshal 
Mai-iiionl.  who  was  encani].)ed  at  Jvrcnis,  to  take  the  St.  Polten 
and  LillifuiV'ld  route  lo  Laybacli  :  and  I'rince  l^aigrne  to  take 
that  lo  lial\'  by  <  ]-Mi'nl)Ui'g  and  Lcnl}(Mi.  .\1  the  >ame  time  he 
ga\i'  ori;ers  U)V  s|)riii'_;iiig  the  mine-  iiiadeund('r  the  ram]iarts  of 
ihe  capital  :  and  whilsi  ilic  N'iciincsc  wei'e  walcliing  the  (le])ai'- 
luiv  (if  (iiir  ti-oo]is,  with  lodlvs  no  longei'  indicative  of  anger, 
ivpratrd  explosions  told  tliein  of  the  destruction  of  their  walls. 
Tliey  were  l<eeidy  alt'ecled.  and  )tei'ha])S  they  might  lun'c  l)een 
s]iared  that  last  anbeiion:  for  as  a  measure  of  ])r(>caution  the 
act  Nvas  one  of  very  dc.ailjtful  utilit}'. 
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Napoleon  had  gone  first  to  Passau  to  give  orders  for  the  works 
by  means  of  which  he  intended  to  make  that  town  a  great  for- 
tress of  the  Confederation.  The  signals  having  informed  him 
that  nothing  new  had  occurred,  he  proceeded  to  Munich,  where 
he  waited  in  the  family  of  Prince  Eugene  for  the  despatches 
which  were  to  determine  his  return  to  Paris  or  to  Vienna.  A 
courier  having  at  last  brought  him  news  of  the  ratifications,  he 
bade  adieu  to  his  allies,  who  had  once  more  been  aggrandised 
by  his  protection,  and  set  out  for  Prance,  where  an  accumulation 
of  weighty  affairs  demanded  his  attention. 

The  most  serious  and  distressing  in  the  list  was  the  affair  of 
Rome,  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  which  it  is  time  we  should  make 
known.  The  reader,  doubtless,  remembers  that  when  Napoleon 
resolved  to  break  with  the  house  of  Spain  and  with  the  Pope,  in 
pursuance  of  his  desire  to  destroy  the  old  order  of  things  in 
Jilurope,  he  seized  the  Legations,  attached  them  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  under  the  title  of  Departments,  and  caused  Rome  to 
be  occupied  by  General  Miollis.  To  justify  that  occupation,  he 
alleged  the  necessity  of  connecting  his  armies  of  north  and  south 
Italy  by  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula,  and  also  that  of  protecting 
himself  against  the  hostile  intrigues  of  which  Jlome  was  con- 
stantly the  theatre.  From  that  day  the  state  of  things  became 
intolerable.  The  Pope  having  quitted  the  Vatican  for  the 
Quirinal,  shut  himself  up  in  the  latter  as  in  a  fortress,  and  gave 
occasion  there  to  scenes  as  deplorable  for  the  oppressing  as  for  the 
oppressed  power.  General  Miollis,  condemned  to  a  most  uncon- 
genial office  (for  that  intrepid  soldier  was  a  man  of  highly  culti- 
vated mind),  strove  in  vain  to  mitigate  the  harshness  of  his  duty. 
Pius  VII.,  indignant  in  the  highest  degree  as  a  pontiff  at  the 
violence  exercised  against  the  Chm-ch,  and  mortified  as  a  prince 
by  the  ingratitude  of  Napoleon,  whom  he  had  gone  to  Paris  to 
crown,  coidd  no  lonfjer  restrain  the  feelino'S  that  wrou"'ht  within 
him,  and  wliicli,  without  diminishing  the  affectionate  and  reli- 
gious interest  he  deserved,  made  liim  lose  some  portion  of  liis 
dignity.  When  General  Miollis  ]iroposed  to  visit  him  on  New 
Year's  Day,  at  the  head  of  his  staff,  he  refused  to  see  him.  Tlie 
cardinals,  on  their  part,  declined,  on  the  plea  of  illness,  the  invita- 
tions sent  them  by  the  general,  and  the  latter  affected  to  send 
and  inquire  after  their  health.  The  Pope  no  longer  having  the 
Roman  exche((uer  at  Ins  command,  and  being  resolved  to  solicit 
nothing,  ]:)ledg(Ml  the  beautiful  tiara  which  Napoleon  had  pre- 
sented to  luTii  oil  his  coronation.  ^Phe  relations  subsisting  between 
powers  so  dissimilarly  great  were  already  difficult  (mough  without 
this  ignoble  complication.  It  was  impossible  but  that  such 
offensive  ])roceedings  should  soon  lead  to  acts  of  violence.  As 
it  had  been  ascertained  that  tlie  Pope  was  addressing  protests 
to  foreign  c(jurts,  liis  coui-iers  were  arrested,  a  fact  which  suffi- 
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cieutly  proves  tlie  truth  formerly  so  well  understood  by  the  First 
Consul,  that  to  be  independent  the  Pope  ought  to  be  sovereign 
of  the  territory  in  which  he  resided,  l^ius  ^'II.  then  gave  it  out 
that  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  would  not  correspond  with  any  one, 
least  of  all  with  the  French  government. 

The  Roman  troops,  adroitly  flattered  by  General  Miollis,  who 
had  ])ersuaded  them  that  by  becoming  incorporated  with  the 
French  troops  they  would  cease  to  bear  the  old  nickname  of 
soldiers  of  the  Pope,  had  consented  to  this  incorporation.  The 
Pope  wishing  to  punish  them  by  denationalising  them,  changed 
the  uniform  and  the  cockade  of  the  Roman  troops,  and  bestowed 
the  new  cockade  only  on  the  troops  that  remained  faithful  to 
him,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  noble  guard,  and  the  Swiss  guard  that 
occupied  his  palace.  Ere  long  the  young  men  of  family,  who 
formed  the  noble  guard,  irritated  at  the  tr(>atment  received  by 
their  sovereign,  braved  the  French  with  an  arrogance  which  in 
their  position  was  courageous  and  meritorious.  The  French 
general,  in  his  turn,  giving  way  to  a  feeling  of  offended  pride, 
broke  open  the  doors  of  the  Quirinal,  and  disarmed  the  noble 
guard  in  the  Pope's  own  jialace.  After  such  an  outrage  as  this 
there  was  no  act  of  violence  which  might  not  be  expected.  After 
tlie  loss  of  Cardinal  Consalvi,  Pius  VII.  had  successively  taken 
for  secretaries  of  state  Cardinal  Gabrielli  and  Cardinal  Pacca. 
The  French  attempted  to  arrest  the  latter  in  the  Quirinal,  but 
the  Po]")e  displaying  on  this  occasion  all  the  majesty  of  his  age 
and  his  su]")reme  dignity,  appeared  in  his  pontifical  vestments 
to  protect  his  secretary,  whom  the  French  durst  not  seize  in  his 
])resence.  From  that  time  he  made  him  sleep  in  a  chamber  next 
Ills  own,  and  he  lived  in  the  midst  of  some  faithful  domestics, 
who  kept  watch  by  turns  day  and  night  at  all  the  issues  of 
the  palace,  tlie  doors  and  windows  of  which  were  constantly 
barred. 

Napoleon  thus  drawn  into  an  obstinate  conflict  with  the  old 
l-]uro]iean  order  of  things,  a  conflict  of  which  the  d(']^lorable 
catastrophe  of  \'incpnn('S  was  the  first  act,  the  spoliation  of 
Uayonnc  the  scconch  thi'  ca]itivity  of  Pius  the  third,  and  not 
the  least  unha]y|)y,  forgot  witli  regard  to  the  ])ontitf  all  the 
res])ect  due  to  liis  rank,  his  age,  and  his  virtues,  all  the  grati- 
tiidi'  he  owed  him  for  his  conduct,  and  the  forbearance  with 
which  it  became  him  to  treat  a  power  he  had  re-established, 
and  which  he  could  not  o\ertlirow  without  the  most  deplorable 
iucoiisisti'ncy.  AVhat  occasion  for  i-idicule  did  he  afford,  great 
as  lie  was.  In  tlie  f(-\v  |)liiloso])liers  left  in  Paris,  tlie  associates 
of  MM.  Sityrs.  Cabanis.  and  de  'I'racy.  wlio  had  so  nnich  con- 
demned the  Concordat!  Rather,  indeed,  than  come  to  such 
scenes  as  tliose  witnessed  \n  the  Quirinal.  they  w(>re  unquestion- 
ably I'iglit  in  desiring  that  the  two  powers,  instead  of  entering 
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into  reciprocal  relations,  and  signing  treaties,  should  forget  each 
other  altogether,  and  live  on  the  footing  of  total  strangers ! 

But  Napoleon,  blinded  by  passion,  forgetting  that  after 
having  made  himself  at  Vincennes  the  rival  of  the  regicides, 
after  having  made  himself  at  Bayonne  the  equal  of  those  who 
declared  war  against  Europe  to  establish  in  it  the  universal 
republic,  he  made  himself  in  the  Quirinal  the  equal  at  least 
of  those  who  had  dethroned  Pius  VI.  to  create  the  Roman 
republic,  forgetting  that  he  had  heaped  contempt  on  all  those 
parties,  and  that  he  had  obtained  the  crown  by  affecting 
not  to  resemble  them — Napoleon  soon  put  the  climax  to  his 
monstrous  proceedings  by  resolving  to  dethrone  Pius  VII., 
and  take  from  him  the  sceptre,  leaving  him  the  tiara.  That 
those  who  devised  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  and 
created  the  Poman  republic,  should  act  thus,  was  quite  natural, 
and  admitted  of  the  most  honourable  justification,  since  they 
acted  u]ion  tlieir  convictions.  But  the  author  of  the  Concordat 
to  act  thus !  It  was  on  his  part  a  proof  of  self-forgetfulness, 
most  painful  to  the  admirers  of  his  rare  genius,  alarming  to 
those  who  thought  of  the  future  of  Prance,  impossible  ever  to 
be  explained  except  by  drawing  from  it  the  lesson,  so  often 
repeated  in  history,  that  the  gi^eatest  man  is  but  a  child  when 
passion  seizes  hold  of  him. 

"  There  7nust  he  an  end  to  this  comedy,''  said  Napoleon  in  one 
of  his  letters,  and  indeed  it  could  not  be  endured  any  longer. 
To  kill  the  pontiff,  of  which  Napoleon's  noble  heart  was  assuredly 
incapable,  would  have  been  better  than  to  leave  him  to  fret 
and  degrade  himself  in  the  Quirinal.  .  Napoleon  resolved 
therefore  to  suppress  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope,  and  he 
waited  to  pronounce  that  sentence  until  he  no  longer  needed 
to  put  himself  under  any  restraint  as  regarded  Austria.  On 
the  17th  of  May,  after  the  battles  of  Ratisbon  and  Ebersberg, 
and  the  entry  into  A^ienna,  he  decreed  at  Schonbrunn  the 
suppression  of  the  Pope's  tem]ioral  power,  and  declared  the 
States  of  the  Holy  See  united  to  the  enqjire.  He  nominated  for 
the  administration  of  those  States  consulta  composed  of  Roman 
princes  and  citizens,  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  entails,  of  the 
Inquisition,  of  convents,  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  and 
a])plied  to  the  Roman  Stale  all  the  princi])les  of  1789.  He 
left  Pius  VII.  the  j^alaces  in  R()m(>,  a  civil  list  of  2,000,000 
francs,  and  all  the  pout  ideal  ])ara])hernalia,  saying  that  the 
Popes  had  no  need  oi'  leuq)oral  power  to  exercise  tlieir  spiritual 
mission — tliat  that  mission  liad  even  suffered  fi'om  their  two- 
fold character  of  ])0Mtiffs  and  sovereigns ;  that  he  would  change 
nothing  in  the  Church,  its  dogmas  or  its  rites- — he  would  leave 
it  wealthy  and  res]:)ecte(l  ;  only  as  Charlemagne's  successor  he 
withdrew  the   endowment  of  a  teinjjoral   kingdom,  which  that 
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emperor  iiad  bestowed  on  the  Holy  See.  All  this  was  said  in 
language  imperious,  lofty,  specious,  but  very  strange  in  the 
mouth  of  the  some  time  First  Consul ! 

The  decree  was  published  at  Rome  on  tlie  nth  of  June  by 
sound  of  trumpet  amidst  a  po]nilation  divided  in  sentiment  ; 
the  lower  classes  and  clergy  indignant  at  the  violence  done  to 
their  pontiff;  the  middle  classes,  though  much  dis])Osed  to  do 
without  the  ecclesiastical  government,  looking  very  suspiciously 
on  what  came  from  the  man  who  had  put  down  the  French 
Revolution.  The  Pope  waited  only  for  this  last  act  to  have 
recourse  to  the  only  arms  that  remained  in  his  hands,  those  of 
excommunication.  Many  a  time  he  had  thought  of  employing 
them  :  but  the  fear  of  showing  how  blunted  were  weapons 
formerly  so  potent,  or  if  they  proved  of  some  efficiency  against 
a  sovereign  of  new  origin,  the  fear  of  driving  him  to  the  worst 
extrimiities,  had  made  the  counsellors  of  the  Holy  See  hesitate 
as  to  that  course.  They  agreed,  however,  that  it  should  be 
adopted  if  the  su])pression  of  the  temporal  power  was  decreed; 
in  anticipation  of  which  event  the  bulls  were  all  drawn  up 
beforehand,  transcribed  by  the  Pope's  own  hand,  and  signed. 
They  ])ronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  not  against 
Napoleon  by  name,  but  against  all  the  authors  and  accomplices 
of  the  acts  of  violence  and  spoliation  done  against  the  Holy 
See  and  the  patrimony  of  St.  IVter.  No  sooner  had  the 
publication  of  the  i/tli  of  May  taken  place  than  some  bold 
and  faithful  hands  ])ost(Hl  \\\\  in  St.  IVter's,  and  in  most  of 
the  clun-clies  of  Rome,  the  bull  of  excommunication  that  dared 
to  strike  Na])oU>on  on  his  throne,  and  which,  not  having  in 
its  support  the  force  of  llie  religious  sentiment,  which  had 
long  been  on  its  decline,  yet  found  one  in  the  just  feelings 
of  niankind,  which  re\'olte(l  against  the  acts  of  violence  and 
ingratitiidi'  cfMiimitted  by  tlie  warrior  u]K)n  the  pontiff  who 
had  crowned  him. 

The  f'rench  police*  took  down  tliost>  audacious  placards,  but 
the  bull.  l)(>ing  jiassed  from  hand  to  hand,  could  not  fail  soon  to 
i-<acli  the  extremities  of  JMii-ope.  These  two  acts,  one  of  which 
coiM'espoiided  to  the  olliei",  would  naturally  exas])erate  to  the 
h'lst  degi'ee  the  two  powers  ])ei'soni(ied  in  the  French  general 
;iiul  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  it  was  im])ossible  thev  should  con- 
I  inn>'  to  confront  each  other  without  coming  to  physical  violence. 
Napoleon  cori'es])onde(l  for  the-  affairs  of  Pome  with  (leneral 
Miollis,  and  wilh  his  brother-in-law  Murat,  who,  as  King  of 
Napl(\'>.  was  comniandtM'-in-chief  of  the  army  of  occii])ation. 
i'oi'eseeing  v.'hat  might  happen,  he  wi'f)te  to  tlie  latt(M'  on  the 
I /til  and  19th  of  .June  that  if  the  decree  of  tlu^  17th  of  Afay 
encc)untered  any  resistance,  the  Ro]ie  was  to  b(>  treated  ])re- 
cisely  as  he  would  deal  with  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  that. 
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if  necessary,  Cardinal  Pacca  and  Pius  VII.  were  to  be  arrested. 
These  instructions,  which  he  afterwards  regretted  having  given, 
reached  Rome  through  Murat  at  the  moment  when  the  greatest 
uneasiness  prevailed  there.  There  was  an  English  fleet  in  sight 
of  Civita  Vecchia ;  but  the  importance  of  this  fact  was  exag- 
gerated, for  it  was  only  a  demonstration  of  the  British  forces 
stationed  in  Sicily.  The  people  of  Rome  were  in  great  agita- 
tion. The  abolition  of  the  ecclesiastical  government,  and  the 
substitution  of  a  provisional  civil  authority,  caused  general  con- 
fusion. Every  moment  it  was  said  that  the  tocsin  would  ring, 
and  at  that  summons  the  Trasteverini  would  fall  upon  the 
French,  who  were  but  3000  or  4000,  Murat  having  moved  all 
his  forces  to  the  coast  to  watch  the  British  fleet.  It  was 
expected  that  this  would  happen  on  St.  Peter's  Day,  the  29th 
of  June,  when  it  was  asserted  Pius  VII.  would  issue  forth 
from  the  Quirinal  in  pontifical  robes,  himself  pronounce  the 
excommunication,  release  all  the  subjects  of  the  empire  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  give  the  signal  for  a  general 
insurrection  in  Italy. 

There  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  French  police  in  Rome  an 
officer  of  gendarmerie.  Colonel  Radet,  a  very  cunning,  bold  man, 
just  the  person  to  execute  a  coup  de  main.  Being  quartered 
in  the  Rospigliosi  Palace,  near  the  Quirinal,  he  had  filled  the 
Pope's  palace  with  spies,  and  placed  trusty  hands  near  the 
belfry  of  the  Quirinal  to  seize  the  bell  that  was  to  ring  the 
tocsin.  Though  the  rumours  we  have  mentioned  v/ere  not 
realised,  they  excited  the  imagination  of  the  French  authorities, 
and  impressed  them  with  the  belief  that  there  remained  no 
safety  in  Rome  so  long  as  they  tolerated  the  presence  there 
of  the  Pope  and  his  minister  Cardinal  Pacca,  who  was  reputed 
to  be  the  chief  agent  of  the  extreme  ecclesiastical  party.  To 
arrest  Cardinal  Pacca  without  the  Pope,  from  whom  he  remained 
inseparable,  was  impossible  and  insufficient,  and  it  seemed  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  arrest  both.  The  Frencli  authorities,  how- 
ever, were  loth  to  perpetrate  this  act  of  violence,  the  worthy 
consequence  of  that  of  Bayonne,  when  the  letters  so  imprudently 
written  by  Napoleon  to  Murat.  and  comuiunicated  by  the  latter 
to  General  ^liollis,  removed  all  scruples.  Nevertheless  General 
Miollis  stil!  hesitated,  but  as  Colonel  Radet  insisted  that  Rome 
could  no  longer  be  governed  unless  they  made  a  display  of 
vigour,  it  was  resolved  to  arrest  the  Po])e,  witli  suitable  precau- 
tions, and  transport  him  to  Tuscany,  \\'here  a  decision  should  be 
come  to  as  to  wliat  was  to  be  done  with  that  sacred  personage, 
so  very  embarrassing  at  Rome,  ])ut  destined  to  be  embarrass- 
ing everywhere,  because  everywhere  he  would  b(^  the  living 
evidence  of  an  odious  and  useless  violence. 

l^reliminai'ies    haviu"'  been    arrantred,   and    the    srendarnierie 
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echeloned  along  tlie  road  from  lU)nie  to  j-'lorencc.  Colonel  Kadet 

assailed  the  Quirinal  on  the  6tli  of  •July  at  three  o'clock  in  the 

morning,  the  very  time  when  our  army  was  de])loying  to  fight 

the  battle  of  Wagrani.     Tlie  doors  being  fast,  the  garden-walls 

were  scaled  with  ladders,  the  palace  was  entered  through  the 

windows,  and  tht^  intrud(n's  arrived   at   the  apartments  of  the 

P()])e.  who.  on  being  informed  of  the  assault,  had  hurriedly  clad 

himst'lf  in  his  ])ontiiical  costume      Cardinal  1^1cca  was  beside 

him  with  some  ecclesiastical  and  civil  members  of  his  household. 

The  ])(.ntifF  was  indignant.     His  eyes,  naturally  quick  but  mild 

in  their  expression,  shot  fire.     Seeing  Colonel  Kadet  at  the  liead 

of   our   soldiers,   so   odiously  travestied   into  vanquishers   of   a 

dt'fenci'less  f)ld  man,  the   Po])e  asked  him  what  brought  him 

then'  by  such  an  entrance.      Colonel  Radft  stammered  out  an 

excuse,  alleging  the  orders  he  was  bound  to  obey,  and  said  he 

was  directed  to  take  him  out  of  Rome.     Pius  VII.,  feeling  that 

all  resistance  would  be  useless,  asked  that  he  might  be  accom- 

])anied  bv  Cardinal  l\acca  and  some  of  his  household  ;  this  was 

irranted  on  condition  that  he  should  set  out  forthwith,  and  that 

the  persoDS  he  wislx'd  to  have  in  liis  retinue  should  not  join 

him   until  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours.     The  pontiff  having 

resigned  himself  to  these  conditions,  he  was  put  into  a  carriage. 

Colonel  Kadet  mounted  the  front  seat,  and  they  ])assed  tlirough 

Rome   and   the    first    stages  without   being  recognised.     They 

tra\-e]led  ])ost,  without  stopping,  as  far  as  Radicofani.     There, 

the  Pope  l)eing  fatigued,  and   his  r(4inue  not  having  arrived. 

he   I'efused  1o   go  ;my  further;  besides,  he  had  rather  a  shai"]) 

.-itlack  of  fe\(i-.  and  il   was  iiiq)ossible  not  to  grant  him  a  little 

i-i-st.      Afh  T  a  delay  of  one  day  the  journey  was  resumed;  thev 

(lio\i-   through   Sienna,   through   the   midst   of   a    kneelinix   but 

])a.-si\r  po|)ulation.  and  arri\'e(l  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening 

at  the  ('aithusian  monast(-i"y  of  Moi'ence. 

'J'he  (irand  I  )urhes>  i'^liza.  \a])oleon's  eldest  sister,  who  took 
intelligent  pains  to  go\-ern  well  her  beautiful  J)uchy  of  Tuscany, 
and  had  sonify  difiiculty  in  curbing  her  sidjjects,  who.  like  others, 
were  tending  to  disown  the  ascendency  of  Xa])oleon.  was  dis- 
maytl  at  the  thought  of  lia\ing  such  a  ])risoner  to  kee]).  and 
feared  that  the  mere  sus])ieion  of  her  being  an  accom])lice  in 
such  an  act  of  \iolence  would  (piite  alienate  the  atl'ections  of  her 
])eople.  She  resolved  therefon-  not  to  have  the  Pope  in  Florence. 
'i'he  i)rom])tness  of  the  abduction  having  outstri])ped  all  the 
I'rdei-s  that  might  ha\e  ])een  ex]iected  undei- such  circumstances 
fi'oui  Scliotd)ianm.  e\-eryl)ody  was  fi'ee  to  shift  the  burden  from 
lii<  own  shouldei's  to  his  iieiglilioui-'s.  The  gi'and  duchess  con- 
^•'quently  ordered  that  the  J^i])e  should  be  taken  to  Alessandria, 
where  he  would  ])e  in  a  forti-e^s  iindei'  the  ehai'ge  of  Prince 
l!oi'gliese.      lie  set  out  on  the  9th   foi-  (Jenoa.  under  the  escort 
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of  an  Italian  officer  of  gendarmerie,  of  gentle  deportment, 
likely  to  be  agreeable  to  Pius  VII.  The  grand  duchess  gave  her 
best  carriage  for  the  use  of  the  august  traveller,  sent  her  own 
physician  with  him,  and  supplied  all  the  comforts  likely  to 
render  the  journey  less  fatiguing.  The  noble  old  man,  grieving 
at  his  removal  from  Italy,  irritated  by  fatigue,  and  distressed  at 
meeting  new  faces,  passionately  refused  for  a  moment  to  acquiesce 
in  what  was  required  of  him,  but  was  forced,  nevertheless,  to 
depart  for  Genoa.  By-and-by  he  grew  calmer,  on  seeing  the 
deference  with  which  he  was  treated,  and  especially  on  perceiv- 
ing on  their  knees  around  him  the  people  of  the  country,  who 
were  allowed  to  approach  his  carriage.  There  was  no  great  risk 
in  allowing  them  to  do  so ;  for  though  hatred  was  beginning  to 
supplant  affection  throughout  the  empire,  fear  still  remained 
entire ;  and  while  all  condoled  with  the  Pope,  no  man  would 
have  dared  to  brave  the  imperial  authority  for  his  deliverance. 
On  arriving,  however,  near  Genoa,  it  became  known  that  the 
people  had  turned  out  to  salute  the  Pope.  He  was  therefore 
put  on  board  a  custom-house  boat,  at  some  distance  from  the 
town,  and  taken  by  sea  to  San  Pietro  di  Arena,  whence  he  was 
transferred  to  Alessandria. 

Prince  Borghese,  governor-general  of  Piedmont,  alarmed  in 
his  turn  at  having  such  a  prisoner  to  keep,  and  having  no  orders, 
sent  the  Pope  on  to  Grenoble,  where  he  arrived  on  the  21st  with 
Cardinal  Pacca,  who,  after  a  temporary  separation,  had  joined 
him  again  at  Alessandria. 

At  Grenoble,  the  Pope  was  lodged  in  the  bishop's  palace, 
treated  with  all  respect,  but  kept  prisoner. 

When  the  emperor  learned  at  Schonbrunn  the  inconsiderate 
use  that  had  been  made  of  his  letters,  he  blamed  the  arrest  of 
the  Pope,  and  greatly  regretted  that  such  an  act  of  violence  had 
been  committed.  But  being  as  unwilling  to  have  him  in  France 
as  Prince  Borghese  had  been  to  have  him  at  Alessandria,  and 
the  Grand  Duchess  Eliza  at  I'lorence,  and  not  being  aware  that 
the  Pope  was  already  at  Grenoble,  he  named  Savona,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa,  where  there  was  a  good  citadel,  and  a  tolerably 
large  house  suitable  for  the  reception  of  the  Pope.  On  receipt 
of  this  letter,  tlie  minister  of  police  sent  off  Pius  VII.  from 
Grenoble  to  Savona,  a  movement  wliich  Napoleon  likewise 
blamed  when  he  was  informed  of  it ;  fearing  that  these  repeated 
removals  from  place  to  ])lace  would  seem  a  series  of  indecent 
vexations  practised  upon  an  august  old  man,  whom  he  still 
loved  whilst  oppressing  hiuT,  and  by  whom  he  was  loved  in  spite 
of  that  oppression.  lie  ordered  that  M.  de  Salmatoris,  one  of 
liis  chamberlains,  sliould  be  sent  from  Paris  with  a  troop  of 
domestics  and  a  consid(M-abl(^  quantity  of  furniture,  so  as  to 
jirovide  a  becoming  establisliment  for  the  Po|)e.     He  ordered 
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that  he  should  be  allowed  to  do  what  he  pleased,  perform  all  the 
ceremonies  of  religion,  and  receive  the  homages  of  the  numerous 
populations  that  would  Hock  to  see  him.  At  the  same  time  he 
gave  directions  for  the  removal  to  Paris  of  the  cardinals,  the 
generals  of  the  several  religious  orders,  the  members  of  the 
Koman  chancery,  the  members  of  the  courts  of  the  Dataria 
and  Penitenza,  and  lastly,  the  pontifical  archives  ;  for  he  was 
meditating  the  design  of  placing  the  sovereign  pontiff  by  the 
side  of  the  head  of  the  new  Empire  of  the  West,  and  thus  estab- 
lishing at  Paris  the  centre  of  all  temporal  and  spiritual  authority 
— a  singular  indication  of  the  degree  to  which  his  powerful  judg- 
ment had  already  become  distorted. 

Such  were  the  events  of  all  kinds  which  took  place  during 
the    short    Austrian    campaign,   and  every   reader  may   easily 
imagine  the  effect  they  must  have  produced  on  men's  minds. 
That  effect  had  been  great  and  rapid.     For  a  year  past,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  Spanish  business,  discontent  had  continued 
to  grow  and  feed  upon  the  conviction  universally  entertained 
that  all  might  have  ended  after  Tilsit,  and  peace  have  prevailed 
on  the  continent  at  least,  but  for  the  imprudent  act  which  had 
overthrown  the  Spanish  Bourbons  to  put  the   Bonapartes  in 
their  place.     Although  the  court  of  Vienna  had  been  the  first 
to  assume  the  offensive,  everybody  referred  the  Austrian  war  to 
the  Spanish  as  its  cei'tain  and  obvious  cause.     Those  incessant 
wars  were  looked  on  with  dismay,  which  perilled  France,  her 
greatness,  her  tranc(uillity,  and  her  emperor  himself;  for  even 
while  they  censured  his  insatiable  ambition,  his  subjects  clung 
to  him  as  a  saviour,  and  were  as  much  displeased  with  him  for 
hazarding  his  own  ])ersou  as  for  endangering  France,  as  he  did 
every  day.     J'atriori>m  had  almost  sunk  under  the  general  feel- 
ing- of  weariness,  and  some  of  the  disaffected,  as  we  have  before 
stated,   secretly  hawked  about  translations  of  the  mendacious 
bulletins  issued  by  Archduke  Charles.     The  doubtful  battle  of 
I'^ssling  gave    still    more    force   to   these   feelings,   which   rose 
almost  to  a  rancorous  ])itcli  when   Major  Schill  took  the  field, 
and  Ijands  of  insurgent  Germans  appeared  in  Saxony  and  Fran- 
coiiia.     A\'agram  extinguished  these  discontents,  but  Walcheren 
revived  them  ;  and  though  the  discomfiture  of  the  English  again 
effaced   the   alarm   caused   by   their   landing,  one   might   have 
remarked  the  reluctance  of  the  national  guards  to  march  and 
their  indiscipline,  which  was  so  great  that  General  Lamarque 
was  obliged  to  have  some  of  them  shot.     The  old  officers  who 
had  been  called  from  retirement  to  active  service  had  not  the 
less  continued  to  play  the  part  of  malcontents  in  Paris,  and  had 
held  most  oV)jectionable  language.     Pound  ]\OI.  Fouche,  Berna- 
ilotte,  and  Talleyrantl  had  gathered  many  enemies  of  the  empire, 
who  showi-d  more  than  usual  boldness.      The  old  royalists  had 
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begun  to  bestir  themselves  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  and 
the  memory  of  the  Bourbons  seemed  to  be  somewhat  revived 
amongst  them.     They  flocl^ed  to  St.  Sulpice  to  the  sermons  of 
a  preacher,   already  celebrated,   ]\I.    de    Frayssinous,   with  an 
eagerness  which  was  not  owing  entirely  to  religious  motives. 
In  those  sermons  were  developed,  greatly  to  their  satisfaction, 
doctrines  strongly  at  variance  with  those  of  the  decree  of  the 
17th  of  May,  which  had  suppressed  the  Pope's  temporal  sove- 
reignty.    Their    suppression    by  the    police    gave    occasion    to 
current    remarks    still    more    objectionable    than    the    sermons 
themselves.     The  clergy  were  in  consternation  at  the  news  that 
after  many  scandalous  scenes  things  had  been  carried  in  Rome 
to  the  climax  of  a  forcible  abduction  of  the  Pope.    Prayers  were 
offered  up  for  him  in  tlie  churches  ;  the  Concordat  was  laughed 
at  in  the  salons,  in  w^hich  there  still  lingered  some  traces  of  the 
old  philosophical  spirit,  and  everywhere  occasion  was  found  for 
vituperating  and  depreciating  Napoleon  as  a  politician,  though 
the  great  captain  still  commanded  universal  admiration.    Reports 
of  his  assassination  were  even  propagated  several  times,  as  though 
the  same  feelings  which  prompted  some  to  meditate  that  crime 
prompted  others  to  presage  it.     In  short,  it  was  evident  that  a 
revolution  was  already  taking  place  in  public  opinion,  and  that 
the  impulse  which  was  arousing  .liIuro])e  against  Napoleon  was 
beginning  to  detach  France  from  him.     The  late  war,  however, 
miraculously  brought  to  a  close  in  four  months,  the,  glorious 
peace  by  whicli  it  was  followed,  and  the  continent  once  more 
pacified,  brought  back  hope,  and  with   it  content,  admiration, 
and  the  desire  to  see  tJie  imperial  reign  tranquiJlised,  consoli- 
dated, and  mitigated  and  perpetuated  in  an  heir ;  and  although, 
with  all  her  known  frivolity,  Josephine  was  loved  as  an  amiable 
sovereign,  who  represented  goodness  and  grace  by  the  side  of 
might,  the  French  desired,  with  regret  for  lier,  anotlier  marriage, 
which  should  give  heirs  to  the  empire.     Nor  did  they  confine 
themselves  to  wislies  on  this  subject ;  the  fact  was  indiscreetly 
announced  as  already  resolved  on,  by  persons  who  declared  their 
pity  for  the  victim  of  this  sacrifice,  and  were  ready,  perhaps,  to 
blame  the  emperor  for  consummating  it,  and  to  see,  according 
as  his  choice  should  fall,  in  a  new  union  a  new  act  of  ambition. 
Such  was  the  state  of  public  feeling  which  Napoleon  thoroughly 
ap]ireliended.  but  which  he  did  not  like  to  have  represented  to 
him  in  its  true  colours,  preferring  to  surmise  disagreeable  things 
for   himsell'   rather   than   hear  th(Mn    from   the   lips   of  others. 
During  the  war  in   Austria,  Prince  Cambaceres  liad  remained 
silent,  that  he  might  not  have  to  utter  them  ;    but  Napoleon 
himself  called  upon  his  discreet  arch-chancellor  to  speak  out, 
and  the  latter  told  all,  witli  extreme  delicacy,  but  with  honest 
sincerity.      Anxious  to  speak  witli  him,  above  all  men,  and  in 
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the  fullest  detail,  on  these  important  matters,  Napoleon  ordered 

him  to  be  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  26th  of  October,  the  day  he 

himself  expected  to  arrive  there. 

On  the  26th  Napoleon  did  reach  Fontainebleau.  before  his 

household,   the   empress,    his    ministers,    and   everybody.     The 

punctual  arch-chancellor  was  on  the  spot  at  dawn.     Napoleon 

received  him  with  confidence  and  friendliness,  but  with  a  hauteur 

not  usual  with  him.     The   more   he   felt   public  opinion  lapse 

from  him.    the  more   loftily  he   bore  himself  towards  it,  even 

with  re£,Mrd  to  those  who  represented  it   with  so  much  good 

feeling-  for  him.     He  complained  to  the  arch-chancellor  of  the 

weakness  with  which  those  in  Paris  had  borne  the  trials  of  the 

recent  short  campaign,  the  alarms  they  had  so  readily  conceived 

on  account  of  a  few  insignificant  efforts  made  by  Major  Schill 

and  some  other  German  insurgents,   and  the  commotion  into 

which  they  had  been  thrown  by  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt, 

which  was.  he  said,  an  effect  of  his  fortunate  star  ;  he  expressed 

sonie   scorn   for   the   want   of   firmness   dis])layed   under  these 

various  circumstances,  and  complained  especially  that  there  had 

been  so  much  hesitation  about  calling'  out  the  national  guards 

o  .      ,  ,       , 

when  they  might  have-  been  of  use,  and  so  much  indiscretion  in 

calling  them  out  when  they  could  only  serve  to  disturb  the 
countrv.  He  manifested  more  than  usual  distrust  with  reg-ard 
to  the  old  republicans  and  royalists,  and  appeared  even  to  ex- 
tend that  fueling  to  his  own  kindred.  He  affected  to  consider 
The  affairs  of  the  clergy  as  (jf  minor  inipnrtance.  and  talked  of 
Settling  them  now  that  he  was  returned  in  concert  with  Prince 
(,'ambaceres.  lie  s])oke  \vith  great  contempt  of  death,  and  of 
the  dang-ei's  he  liad  i-hii.  affectinfr  to  believe,  and  believino-  reallv, 
thai  for  an  instrument  of  I'rovidenre  like  himself  there  were  no 
lialls  nr  jioniards  to  !)<■  feared.  He  then  came  to  the  essential 
niaiter.  which  \\\')^\  engaged  his  thoughts- — the  dissolution  of  his 
marriage  with  the  Empress  .Tose])hine.  He  loved  that  old  com- 
])ani(>n  of  his  life,  though  he  was  not  scrupulously  faithful  to  her, 
and  it  wi-ung  hl-^  heart  to  ])art  from  her:  Ijut  as  his  loopularity 
declined,  he  liked  to  '^n])pose  that  it  was  not  his  faults,  but  the 
want  of  a  future,  which  menaced  his  glorious  throne  with  pre- 
mature decay.  To  consolidate  what  he  felt  trembling  under  his 
feet  was  \\\<  engrossing  thought,  as  if  when  a  new  wife  had  been 
chosen,  oljtained.  placed  in  the  Tuileries,  and  had  become  the 
Tudther  (if  a  male  heir,  the  faults  which  had  set  all  the  world 
.■I'j-ainst  him  woidd  ha\'e  lieeii  disarmed  of  their  consef(uences. 
it  was  Well,  no  doul)t.  to  ha\e  an  indisputal)le  heir,  but  better, 
;i  Inindred-fdld  better,  would  it  have  lieen  to  Ije  ])rudent  and 
wi>e  !  However  this  may  be.  Napoleon,  who,  notwithstanding 
hi<  want  f)'\  a  son,  had  b(MMi  unable  after  Tilsit,  at  the  zenith  ol" 
his  glory  and  ])ower.  tc)  sacrifice  .l(-sephine.  now  at  last  resolved 
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to  do  so,  because  he  felt  the  empire  shaken,  and  was  about  to 
seek  in  a  new  marriage  the  solidity  which  he  ought  to  have 
derived  from  an  able  and  moderate  course  of  conduct. 

He  spoke  then  on  this  grave  subject  with  Prince  Cambaceres, 
declared  that  there  was  no  prince  of  his  family  who  could  suc- 
ceed him,  cast  a  sad  and  searching  glance  upon  the  defects  of 
that  family,  and  showed  that  his  brothers  were  incapable  of 
reigning,  intensely  jealous  of  each  other,  and  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  obey  his  successor,  unless  direct  descent  constrained 
them  to  acknowledge  in  that  successor  the  continuator  of  the 
empire.  He  manifested,  however,  a  marked  preference  for 
Prince  Eugene,  praised  his  services,  his  modesty,  his  boundless 
devotedness,  but  declared  that  adoption  would  not  suffice  to 
make  him  accepted  after  his  own  death  as  the  heir  to  the 
empire  ;  and  he  added  that  being  certain  of  having  children 
with  another  wife  than  Josephine,  he  had  resolved  to  divorce 
her,  but  had  not  mentioned  the  matter  to  any  one,  least  of  all 
to  her  who  was  to  be  sacrificed,  that  such  an  avowal  was  most 
painful  to  him,  that  he  expected  the  arrival  of  Prince  Eugene, 
who  was  to  prepare  his  mother,  and  until  then  he  desired  the 
matter  to  remain  a  profound  secret.  Prince  Cambaceres  learned 
with  keen  regret  this  momentous  determination,  for,  like  every- 
body else,  he  liked  Josephine,  and  felt  clearly  that  in  repudiating 
her  Napoleon  was  about  to  break  still  more  with  the  tenor  of 
his  own  early  days,  days  of  sound  ideas  and  moderate  designs, 
days  in  which  were  comprised  all  the  men  of  the  Pevolutiou, 
and  from  the  traditions  of  which  he  could  not  separate  himself 
without  breaking  with  those  men  too.  The  same  prudence  which 
had  made  Cambaceres  condemn  the  conversion  of  the  consulate 
into  the  empire  prompted  him  to  condemn  an  alliance  with 
any  old  dynasty,  for  he  was  well  aware  that  length  of  posses- 
sion was  the  surest  consolidation,  and  that  length  of  possession 
depended  solely  on  discreetness  of  conduct.  He  made  some 
diffident  suggestions  founded  on  the  favour  Josephine  enjoyed 
in  France,  the  affection  borne  towards  her  by  the  people,  and 
above  all,  by  the  ariny.  who  were  accustomed  to  beliold  in  her  the 
benevolent  wife  of  their  general ;  on  the  revolutionary  souve- 
nirs connected  with  her,  and  on  the  new  sfe])  he  would  seem 
t(j  make  towards  tlie  (incicn  regime  in  putting  away  the  widow 
Eeauharnais  to  wed  a  daugliter  of  the  Habsburgs  or  the  Mo- 
manoffs.  To  all  these  remarks,  offered  with  such  extreme 
resei've,  Na])oleon  r('])lied  in  tlu^  tone  of  an  absolute  master 
whose  towering  will  had  become,  as  it  were,  identified  with 
destiny.  He  wanlcd  an  heir,  and  that  lieir  obtained,  the 
empire,  he  asserted,  would  be  established  for  ever.  The  first 
consul's  old  counsellor,  confounded  by  his  master's  liaiiteur. 
submitted  in  silence,  and  was  indemnified  by  an  extreme  kind- 
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ness  for  the  iniiexibility  of  the  purposes  he  had  endeavoured 
to  bend.*  It  was  settled  that  silence  should  be  observed  until 
the  arrival  of  Prince  Eugene. 

'Y\\i-  unfortunate  Josephine  did  not  arrive  until  the  afternoon 
at  Fontainebleau.  already  alarmed  at  not  having-  been  the  first 
to  be  received.  Napoleon  welcomed  her  with  affection,  but  with 
the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  weighty  secret  he  durst  not 
divulge.  A\"ithout  possessing  talent,  Josephine  had  exquisite 
tact,  and  the  penetration  which  personal  interest  gives,  and  she 
felt  as  it  were  struck  to  death.  Hearing  on  all  sides  the  crowd 
of  llattfrers  repeating  how  necessary  it  was  to  consolidate  the 
em])ire,  and  seeing  all  things  tend  to  what  was  called  stability, 
the  tears  slie  had  so  often  shed  in  anticipation  of  her  sad  lot 
began  to  How  afresh.  Her  daughter,  the  Queen  of  Holland, 
rendered  unhappy  by  her  husband's  sombre  jealousy,  and  sepa- 
rated from  him,  had  come  to  comfort  her  mother,  and  finding 
her  so  woe-begone,  had  at  last  come  almost  to  wish,  for  her 
sake,  that  this  dreadful  secret,  whatever  it  was,  should  be 
divulffed.  Fontainebleau  was  thron<2'ed  with  courtiers,  who,  the 
niore  they  had  been  alarmed  by  the  events  in  Spain,  the  more  they 
affected  to  proclaim  the  invincibility  of  him  they  had  thought 
so  near  being  vancpiished.  To  hear  them  talk,  one  would  have 
supposed  that  noliody  had  feared,  nobodv  had  doubted,  no- 
body had  been  uneasy.  The  English  had  been  blunderers — 
the  Austrians  madly  presumptuous.  The  Spaniards  were  sure 
to  be  ])ut  down.  Of  the  I 'ope,  and  the  useless  and  odious 
violence  he  had  suffered,  not  a  word.  Napoleon  did  not  choose 
the  all'air  to  be  talked  of.  so  no  one  said  anything  about  it.  that 
it  might  lie.  as  he  ennimanded.  a  thing  of  no  consecjuence — an 
affair  of  ]irie>ts,  nnt  worth  the  serious  attention  of  the  nine- 
teeiitli  century.  .\nd  then  every  conversation  on  public  affairs 
ended  with  a  whispered  remark  on  the  misfortune  of  seeing 
the  throne  occupied  by  a  very  engaging  but  barren  female 
sovereign.  No  one  could  ]->resume  to  fathom  the  thoughts  of 
the  omnipotent  enqieror  :  but  it  was  not  ]')Ossible  he  should  not 
think  of  cmupleting  the  edifice  he  had  raised  by  giving  an  heir 
til  the  em])ii'e.  All  tlie  tlirrmes  of  Europe  would  be  eager  to 
offer  the  iiKjther  of  that  future  master  of  the  west,  and  when 
the  rliild  was  born  TJie  t^m]Mre  would  be  eternal.  In  short. 
whil-i     I'aris   was   liegiiining   to   talk    and    object,   though    still 

laiuli;ic.'-r('s  speaks  of  this  conversatifin  as  follows  :  '■  We  werc^  alone  for 
-evcral  liuiirs.  as  the  cinpcror  had  desired,  in  order  that  he  uiifrht  have  leisure 
til  talk  with  ine  en  several  niattei-.  .  .  .  DtiririL'  the  interview  Napoleon  ap- 
peared to  me  ]ii-e()ccii]ii(Kl  with  his  own  L'reatness  ;  he  had  an  air  a^  though  lu 
!'■■  ri  s.tnlhiii'1  (ill', id  (iiiiidd  ht.f  i/lori/.  'J'here  was  a  haii<_ditiness  in  what  he  said 
tliat  ii;adi-  nii-  fear  I  >h(iiild  no  Jon^'er  jirevail  on  him  \o  r.se  any  i.f  tho>e  deli- 
caie  artitiees  that  lie  hinis('lf  ha(i  owned  to  he  necessary  t<iwards  nilinL;-  a 
tree  [  ei'ple.  or  ore  thai  w  i>lie-  to  appear  >i;ch."' 
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admiring,  at  Fontainebleau  people  were  silent,  unless  it  was 
to  say  in  servile,  low,  insipid  language,  what  they  had  descried 
in  the  imperious  looks  of  Napoleon. 

His  whole  family  had  asked  leave  to  come  and  expiate,  some 
their  failings  or  their  partial  disobedience,  others  certain  say- 
ings and  doings  of  which  they  had  been  the  involuntary  cause. 
Jerome,  King  of  Westphalia,  had  mismanaged  the  few  military 
movements  he  had  been  required  to  execute ;  he  had  expended 
too  much  on  his  pleasure  and  not  enough  on  his  army.  Louis, 
King  of  Holland,  not  to  indulge  his  own  taste  for  luxury,  but 
to  gratify  the  parsimonious  spirit  of  the  Dutch,  had  not  main- 
tained troops  enough,  and  he  had  favoured,  or  at  least  not  put 
down,  the  contraband  trade  with  England.  Murat,  removed 
from  the  army  to  reign  in  Naples,  where  he  strove  to  flatter  all 
classes  of  his  subjects,  had,  probably  without  knowing  it,  given 
occasion  for  remarks  which  were  transmitted  by  the  police  to 
Schonbrunn.  People  said  that  in  anticipation  of  a  catastrophe 
on  the  Danube,  fatal  to  Napoleon's  life  or  fortunes,  MM.  Fouche 
and  Talleyrand  had  turned  their  eyes  on  Murat,  and  arranged 
to  have  relays  ready  on  the  road  from  Italy  which  were  to 
bring  him  from  Naples  to  Paris.  After  all,  it  was  not  so  much 
to  his  own  ambition  as  his  wife's  that  these  reports  had  refer- 
ence. Napoleon  received  Jerome  indulgently,  though  the  sac- 
rifice of  business  to  pleasure  was  in  his  eyes  the  worst  of  all 
faults.  But  he  could  ])ardon  a  great  deal  in  consideration  of 
his  brother's  affection,  and  he  allowed  him  to  hope  for  an  ad- 
vantageous arrangement  respecting  Hanover.  He  was  more 
severe  with  Louis,  whom  he  esteemed,  but  whose  sombre  inde- 
pendence and  extreme  obsequiousness  to  the  wishes  of  the  Dutch 
were  becoming  an  actual  defection  as  regarded  the  policy  of 
France.  He  gave  the  King  of  Holland  reason  to  apprehend 
the  most  unfavourable  resolutions  relative  to  his  territories.  As 
for  IMuraf,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time,  and  whose 
name,  present  to  the  minds  of  all  intriguers,  offended  him  at 
times,  he  signified  his  displeasure  n-^t  so  much  against  him  as 
his  wife,  whoso  restless  mind  ]3resaged  many  a  capital  fault. 
Thougli  friendly  as  ever  towards  his  kinsfolk,  he  affected  in  a 
greater  degree  towards  tluMn  the  b(\aring  of  a  master.  As  he 
advanced  in  life,  he  saw  deeiier  in  tluMu,  as  in  all  around  him, 
to  the  bottom  of  hiniian  affections  ;  and  in  a])proaching,  as  he 
sometimes  r(irel)oded,  tlie  term  of  his  greatness,  he  seemed  to 
have  conceivi'd  towards  all  the  world  some  hidden  bitterness, 
wliich  the  fortunate  and  •|)rompt  termination  of  the  war  in 
Austria  liad  not  Ijeen  sufficient  to  remove,  and  wliich  manifested 
itself  l)y  an  expression  of  :nore  absolute  authoiity. 

Na])oleon's  family  were  not  the  only  comers.  '^^Fhe  kings,  his 
allies,   having  all   some  interest  to  discuss  or  thanks  to  offer, 
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liad  beggfd  permissiou  to  visit  him  :  these  were  tlie  King  of 
Saxony,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Bavaria,  and  the  King  of 
Wurtemberg.  The  emperor  replied  most  courteously  to  their 
requests,  and  everything  announced  for  the  end  of  autumn  the 
most  brilliant  assemblage  of  crowned  heads  in  Paris.  Mean- 
while a  series  of  magnificent  fetes  took  place  at  Fontainebleau. 
Theatrical  performances,  balls,  and  hunting  parties  followed  one 
another  without  intermission.  Huntinfr  the  stagf  seemed  to  be 
Napoleon's  favourite  pastime.  He  spent  whole  hours  on  horse- 
back, and  had  the  fact  stated  in  the  public  journals,  because, 
during  the  last  campaign,  rumour  had  questioned  the  stability 
of  his  health  as  well  as  his  fortunes.  The  circumstance  that  he 
kept  Corvisart,  the  ])liysician,  with  him,  as  much  to  enjoy  his 
conversation  in  his  leisure  moments  at  Schonbrunn  as  to  con- 
sult him  about  some  obscure  pains,  the  forerunners  of  the 
disease  of  which  he  died  twelve  years  afterwards,  had  given 
occasion  to  much  idle  talk  about  his  health.  To  refute  such 
rumours,  he  galloped  from  morning  till  night,  boasting  of  his 
strenirth,  which  was  still  g^reat,  and  wishing-  that  it  should  be 
believed.  His  personal  appearance  had  undergone  a  great 
change  at  that  time.  His  face,  which  had  been  dark  and 
thin,  had  grown  open  and  full  without  becoming  less  handsome. 
From  being  taciturn  he  had  become  an  abundant  talker,  always 
listened  to  with  rapt  attention  by  some,  with  cringing  docility 
by  others.  Formerly  abrupt  and  dry,  he  had  become  impetuous, 
voluble,  sometimes  stern,  though  always  calm  in  danger,  and 
kind  when  he  saw  others  suffer.  In  short,  his  mighty  nature 
had  completely  bloomed,  and  it  was  now  about  to  fade,  like 
his  fortunes,  for  notliing  is  stationary.  Amidst  the  ladies  who 
eagerly  thronged  his  court,  he  had  ])articularly  distinguished 
one  or  two.  and  he  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  inclinations,  in 
spite  of  the  fits  of  jealousy  of  the  Fmpress  Josephine,  whose 
feelings  in  that  respect  he  mortified,  as  if  he  wished  to  prepare 
her  to  renounce  liim.  or  himself  to  draw  from  domestic  dis- 
agreements the  courage  to  break  from  liei-  which  he  had  ncft. 
Such  was  his  life  on  his  return  from  the  war  in  Austria;  and 
its  lustre  was  not  less  than  after  Tilsit,  for  it  seemed  that  every 
one  sought  \)\  boundless  obsequiousness  to  make  him  forget  the 
floubt^  for  a  iiKjment  entertained  as  to  his  ])rosperity. 

Always  attentive  to  lousiness,  however,  in  the  midst  of  plea- 
sures, he  i.-sued  orders  from  Fontainebleau  \\^^QlVi  a  great  number 
of  matters.  He  accelei'ated  the  rirganisatlon,  mustering,  and 
iiiov'-nient  "f  the  coi-])s  destined  for  Sjiain,  which  consisted,  as 
we  have  seen,  of  that  of  General  Junot,  disper.sed  from  Augsburg 
to  Dresden,  tliat  of  Marshal  Hessieres  employed  on  the  recoveiy 
lit  \\  alcheren.  the  I'eserves  ])repared  in  the  centre  and  west  of 
the  iTji])ir.'    the  |))-()visional  dragoons,  and  the  young  regiments 
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of  the  guard.  The  English  having  at  last  withdrawn  entirely 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  after  blowing  up  the  docks  and 
works  at  Flushing,  Napoleon  gave  the  troops  of  the  line  of  that 
corps  the  route  for  Spain,  and  dissolved  the  national  guards, 
except  some  battalions  composed  of  the  small  number  of  men 
who  had  taken  a  liking  for  the  service.  He  had  caused  the 
evacuation  of  Austria  to  be  continued  step  by  step  as  the  pay- 
ments were  made,  and  directed  Marshal  Oudinot's  corps  to 
Mayence,  jMarshal  Massena's  to  Flanders,  and  Marshal  Davout's 
to  those  parts  of  Germany  which  still  remained  to  France,  such 
as  Salzburg,  Bareutb,  and  Hanover.  He  dissolved  Marshal  Oudi- 
not's corps,  consisting  of  fourth  battalions  (excepting  the  old 
St.  Hilaire  division),  and  sent  those  battalions  to  their  several 
regiments.  He  reinforced  the  fine  divisions  of  Massena's  corps, 
to  which  he  entrusted  the  coasts  of  the  continent  from  Brest  to 
Hamburg.  Marshal  Davout's  corps  he  reunited  with  the  cavalry, 
and  proposed  to  make  it  live  in  Hanover,  either  at  the  expense 
of  that  country,  or  at  that  of  King  Jerome,  if  he  gave  Hanover 
to  him.  He  directed  Marshal  ]\Iarmont's  corps  to  the  camp  at 
Laybach,  to  be  quartered  on  Carniola.  Thus  he  sought  the  best 
contrivances  not  to  diminish  his  forces,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
render  them  less  costly,  for  the  Austrian  war  had  not  brought 
him  in  what  he  expected  (it  had  produced  about  150  millions), 
and  the  Walcheren  expedition  had  cost  him  much  money  for 
the  equipment  of  the  national  guards.  Finance  was  then  the 
object  of  Napoleon's  most  anxious  care,  and  the  cause  of  most 
of  his  determinations.  Wishing  to  bring  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
tinent to  a  close,  he  treated  with  Bavaria  for  the  pacification  of 
the  IVrol,  the  partition  of  the  territories  of  Salzburg,  Bareuth, 
c*tc.  ;  with  Westphalia  for  the  cession  of  Hanover ;  with  Saxony 
for  the  gift  of  Galicia.  Of  some  he  demanded  dotations  for  his 
generals;  of  others,  means  to  maintain  his  armies;  of  all,  a 
definitive  arrangement  which  should  put  an  end  to  the  extra- 
ordinary military  occupations,  and  at  last  confer  upon  the  con- 
tinent an  aspect  of  ]:>eace  and  stability.  '^Fliere  was  no  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  any  of  these  arrangements,  for  Napoleon  was  giving 
away  territories,  and  might  therefoiv  name  what  conditions  he 
pleased.  The  recipients  could  not  fail  in  any  case  to  be  satisfied. 
Najioleon  had  no  serious  difficulty  except  with  his  brother 
liOuis.  He  was  inc(msed  to  the  last  degree  at  the  facilities 
afforded  l)y  the  latter  to  the  contraband  trade,  as  a  punishment 
for  which  he  ref(uired  from  him  the  territory  comprised  between 
the  Scheldt  and  the  Bliine  from  Antwerp  to  J-Jreda,  ho])ing  to 
guard  himself  better  against  siuuggling  when  he  sliould  liave 
that  line,  and  threatcMiing  even  to  take  all  Holland  if  the  abuses 
he  coTii])lained  of  were  continued.  He  organised  the  extraordi- 
iiarv  domain.   (b')-ecl(Ml   hv  M.   Defernion,  antl   forjiied  with   the 
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army  treasury,  and  the  properties  of  all  kinds  he  had  reserved  in 
various  countries,  in  order  tliat  the  fortunes  of  his  servants  might 
rest  on  durable  bases.  Lastly,  Napoleon  gave  his  attention  to 
the  Church,  and  thought  of  a  new  establishment  which  would 
])lace  its  head  in  the  position  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople 
with  regard  to  the  emperors  of  the  east.  ]Ie  had  caused  the 
1  *ope  to  be  very  well  treated,  and  to  be  surrounded  with  all  the 
state  of  a  sovereign.  Pius,  who  had  recovered  his  usual  serenity 
after  a  few  days'  anger,  but  persisted  in  his  resistance,  remarked 
that  mere  necessaries  were  enough  for  him,  and  that  pomp 
would  be  unbecoming  in  his  new  situation ;  sovereign  he  was 
no  longer,  and  as  a  prisoner,  it  would  be  mockery  to  surround 
him  with  magnificence;  a  moderate  entertainment,  such  as  was 
afforded  to  ]irisoners  who  were  respected,  would  be  enough  for 
himself  and  his  servants. 

These  objections  were  not  attended  to,  and  the  Pope's  establish- 
ment continued  to  be  princely.  As  for  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
I 'ins  i-efused  to  meddle  with  any  of  them  so  long  as  he  was  kept 
without  a  council  of  cardinals  and  a  secretary  of  state  of  his 
own  choosing,  lie  was  equally  obdurate  as  to  the  institution 
of  bishops,  always  a  matter  of  great  urgency.  Previously,  and 
I'ven  subsequently  to  the  entry  of  General  Miollis  into  Rome,  Pius 
\'n.  had  consented  to  institute  the  bishops  nominated  by  the 
im]iei'ial  government,  on  condition  of  the  omission  of  a  formality 
iiit'rt'ly  implying  deference  for  the  emperor.  Thus  he  had 
granted  the  bull  which  institutes  the  bishop  accepted  by  the 
Chui'ch,  that  which  is  addressed  to  the  clergy,  and  tliat  which 
i<  addressed  to  the  faithful  of  the  diocese  ;  but  he  had  refused 
that  which  is  addressed  to  tlie  tenqwral  sovereign  in  whose 
(lonrmions  the  new  ])re]ate  is  to  exercise  his  functions.  Napoleon 
|)r(i])()sed  that  things  should  remain  on  that  footing  for  the  future  ; 
l)ut  t  lie  I  V)])e  had  even  refused  that  compromise  since  his  captivity 
at  Savo7ia.  l)is]:)ensati()ns  and  all  ordinary  acts  were  granted  in 
Kouie  by  Cardinal  di  Pietro,  who  had  been  li^ft  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  ('liiirch  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  the  spiritual  governor 
according  to  the  usual  custom  in  the  absence  of  the  Pope. 
Xajioleon  made  ligl-.t  of  these  difliculties,  and  flattered  himself 
he  sliould  I'eiuove  them  when  he  had  Pius  YII.  near  him.  ilis 
project  was  to  Itring  him  to  fontainebleau,  soothe  and  win  upon 
liiin.  and  then  make  him  accept  a  magnificent  establishment  at 
St.  Denis,  where  tin'  sovereign  ]K)nfificate  should  be  surrounded 
with  as  much  splendour  as  at  h'otue  itself.  Convinced  that  with 
itp.glit  on  r)ne's  side  one  mav  do  everything.  Xa]ioleon  imagined 
that  aftei-  some  resistance  the  Po])e  would  yield  when  he  saw 
that  nothing  was  to  be  got  by  holding  out;  that  the  cardinals 
and  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church.  Iirought  after  th(»  Po]ie  to 
)'ari<.  and  sum])tnonslv  ti'eated.  would  likewise  end  by  ])referring 
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an  opulent  and  respected  position  to  persecution  ;  and  that  tlie 
Romans,  for  whom  he  destined  a  court  the  most  brilliant  in  the 
world,  next  to  his  own  (what  that  was  we  shall  see  by-and-by), 
would  freely  forego  a  pontificate  which  subjected  them  to  the 
government  of  priests  ;  that  the  Catholics  of  France  would  be 
flattered  at  having  the  Pope  among  them  ;  those  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  reduced  to  far  other  sacrifices,  would  resign  themselves 
to  his  residence  in  France,  and  so  there  would  be  an  end  to 
those  old  Catholic  habits,  of  all  habits  the  most  deeply  rooted, 
inveterate,  and  unyielding  among  the  European  populations, 
just  as  to  one  of  those  frontiers  which  he  changed  at  will  by 
writing  a  new  treaty  article  with  the  point  of  his  sword  on  the 
day  after  a  victory.  He  renewed  the  order  for  removing  to  Paris 
the  cardinals  sitting  in  Eome,  of  whatever  nation  they  were, 
the  generals  of  orders,  Dominicans,  Barnabites,  Servites,  Car- 
melites, Capuchins,  Theatins,  &c.,  and  the  members  of  the 
Dataria  and  the  Penitenza.  He  further  ordered  that  the  precious 
archives  of  the  Roman  court  should  be  sent  to  Paris  in  one 
hundred  waggons.  The  minister  of  public  worship  was  sent  to 
St.  Denis  to  inspect  the  buildings,  and  have  them  fitted  for  the 
reception  of  a  vast  establishment.  However,  as  the  consciences 
of  the  faithful  did  not  accommodate  themselves  so  readily  as 
Napoleon  had  anticipated  to  these  innovations,  and  as  the  clergy, 
not  venturing  to  resist  openly,  had  recourse,  as  an  indirect  mode 
of  exhaling  its  discontent,  to  extraordinary  missions,  which  were 
flocked  to  by  the  royalists  of  the  south  and  of  Bretagne,  he 
absolutely  interdicted  all  missions  both  within  and  without  the 
bounds  of  the  empire.  "  For  the  service  of  religion  at  home," 
he  said,  '"the  ordinary  clergy  is  sufficient.  I  presume  enough 
upon  its  lights  and  its  zeal  to  believe  that  it  has  no  need  of 
itinerant  preachers  to  help  out  its  deficiencies.  As  for  foreign 
countries,  I  have  no  proselytising  zeal.  I  am  content  with  pro- 
tecting religion  in  my  own  dominions.  I  have  no  ambition  to 
propagate  it  in  those  of  others."  Cardinal  Fesch  having  repre- 
sented that  such  an  interdiction  would  alarm  the  faithful  more 
than  all  besides,  Napoleon  enjoined  liim  to  abstain  from  all 
reflections,  and  to  set  the  first  example  of  obedience,  for  a  mere 
appearance  of  resistance  would  be  more  S(>verely  visited  on  him 
than  on  any  one  else. 

Whilst  Napoleon,  mingling  business  with  jileasure,  the  sage 
resolutions  of  a  grand  administration  with  the  illusions  of  a  blind 
policy,  was  i-cposing  in  the,  beautiful  residence  of  Fontainebleau 
from  thr  fatigues  and  perils  of  war,  tlu^  arrival  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  in  Paris  called  him  thither  to  receive  them.  There 
were  in  the  cqiital  the  King  and  Qikm'u  of  Bavaria,  the  King  of 
Saxony,  tlie  King  of  Wurtemberg,  <ind  the  Kings  and  Queens 
of  Holland,  Westphalia,  and  Naples.      Na])oleon  made  his  entry 
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into  I'an's  on  horseback  on  the  14th  of  November,  lie  had  not 
ap])eared  there  since  his  departure  for  the  army  on  the  12th  of 
April.  The  rejoicing's  for  peac(*  coinciding  with  an  imexampled 
assend)ly  of  sovereigns,  Paris  enjoyed  a  brilliant  autumn,  which 
was  much  wanted  after  a  spring  and  summer  which  had  pre- 
sented only  loneliness  and  gloom. 

But  amidst  these  gaieties  Napoleon  was  maturing  the  grand 
resolution  which  was  to  be  so  ])ainful  to  his  heart,  so  pleasing 
to  his  ])ride,  and  of  so  little  service  to  his  power — we  mean  the 
divorct%  and  the  marriage  by  which  it  was  to  be  followed.  The 
scenes  of  jealousy  which  had  grown  worse  in  proportion  as  the 
unf()rtuuate  .Josephine  began  to  suspect  that  something  more 
serious  than  an  infidelity  was  concealed  from  her,  irritated 
Xapoleon.  without  giving  him  the  courage  to  come  to  a  rupture. 
He  tried  to  do  so  by  becoming  colder,  more  reserved,  and  sterner. 
P)iit  thi>  state  of  things  was  insu]iportable  for  him,  and  he  was 
im^xatient  to  put  an  end  to  it.  He  sent  off  a  courier  to  Milan 
with  orders  to  Prince  Eugene  to  come  instantly  to  Paris,  where 
ht^  detained  Queen  Hortense,  in  order  that  Josephine  might 
have  her  children  about  her  at  the  trying  moment.  He  sent  for 
the  Arch-Chancellor  Candjaci'res  and  M.  de  Champagny,  and 
conimunicated  to  them  separately,  and  to  them  only,  the  reso- 
lution he  had  ilnally  adopted,  and  to  the  fulfilment  of  which 
they  wt-re  requin^d  severally  to  contril)ute.  He  conferred  with 
Cambaci'res  abdut  the  form  of  the  divorce,  lie  told  him  that 
.]ose])liine  suspected  what  was  coming',  but  that  he  awaited 
the  ari-iv.'d  of  Prince  Eugene  to  avow  all  to  her:  until  then 
hi'  desired  tile  most  absolute  secrecy,  and  he  would  finish  the 
Inr-iiiess  immediately  afterwards.  He  repeated  his  reasons 
t'lir  the  ilivoi'ce,  and  declai'ed  his  intention  to  surround  the  act 
with  forms  the  mo.-t  atffCtionate  and  the  most  honourable  for 
.lo>e])hiiii'.  lie  would  lia\'e  nothing  that  could  reseTuble  a  re- 
|iudiation  ;  nothing  but  a  mere  dissolution  of  the  conjugal  tie, 
fdundi'd  on  mutual  consent — a  consent  itself  fountled  on  the 
iiiti^re>ts  of  the  em]')ire.  Tt  was  arranged  tiiat  aftei"  a  familv 
council,  in  which  the  two  consorts  should  express  tlieii"  inten- 
tions to  the  arcli-cliancellor.  a  Hinatn.^-ronsiilic  ])assed  in  due 
I'oi'm  should  dechii'e  the  civil  contract  dissolved,  and  should 
sfcui'e  a  magnificent  pr(i\-isioii  U>v  Josephine.  She  was  to  liave 
a  palaC'-  in  Paris,  a  princely  residence  in  the  country,  an  income  of 
tlirt^i-  miliiMUs  of  francs,  and  the  first  rank  among  the  ]')rincesst>s 
afl'T  thr  I'utui'e  em])ress-regnant .  He  intended  to  keep  her 
iK'ar  him  as  his  best  and  most  ail'ectionate  friend. 

In  al!  ihese  ari-angements  Napoleon  forgot  the  S]nritual  tie, 
ihe  dissolution  of  which  was  likewise  necessary  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  divorce.  lie  did  not  seem  to  attach  much  importance 
to  it,  counting  that  th*'  secret  had  been  kept  by  Cardinal  Pesch 
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and  Josephine  as  to  the  religious  consecration  which  had  been 
given  to  their  marriage  on  the  eve  of  their  coronation.  But 
Cardinal  Fesch  had  talked  of  it  to  Cambacercs,  and  the  latter 
submitted  to  Napoleon  that  the  foreign  courts  with  which  he 
thought  of  connecting  himself  might  attach  an  importance  to 
the  religious  question  which  he  himself  did  not  attribute  to  it ; 
consequently  that  the  spiritual  tie  ought  to  be  dissolved  as  well 
as  the  civil.  Napoleon  was  very  angry  with  Cardinal  Fesch. 
He  said  that  the  ceremony  performed  without  witnesses  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Tuileries  was  of  no  value,  that  it  had  taken  place 
solely  to  quiet  the  Pope's  conscience,  and  that  to  think  of  rais- 
ing up  such  an  obstacle  against  him  at  that  moment  was  a 
perfidy  on  the  part  of  his  uncle  the  cardinal.  It  was  settled, 
however,  that  as  soon  as  there  was  no  more  need  of  secrecy, 
the  arch-chancellor  should  get  together  some  bishops,  and  find 
out  some  means  of  dissolving  the  spiritual  union  without  having 
recourse  to  the  Pope,  from  whom  nothing  was  to  be  expected 
under  existing  circumstances. 

The  next  question  concerned  the  princess  whom  Napoleon 
would  put  in  Josephine's  vacated  place  on  the  throne  of  France, 
and  on  this  point  he  made  M.  de  Champagny  his  sole  confidant. 
It  was  requisite  that  the  new  marriage  should  not  only  serve  his 
policy  as  the  founder  of  an  empire  by  giving  him  an  heir,  but 
should  also  serve  his  foreign  policy  by  consolidating  his  system 
of  alliances.  He  might  choose  a  consort  either  from  among  the 
lesser  coui'ts  or  the  greater,  as  do  the  more  powerful  sovereigns. 
In  taking  their  consorts  from  the  great  courts,  they  strengthen 
themselves  by  the  good-will  of  the  great  States,  but  not  for  a  long- 
while,  as  experience  proves,  since  great  States  are  necessarily 
jealous  of  each  other,  and  family  alliances  are  but  truces  to  their 
jealousies.  In  allying  themselves  with  the  smaller  courts  they 
attach  to  themselves  more  firmly  the  only  ones  tliat  can  be  faith- 
ful to  them,  if  their  interest  is  fully  satisfied,  since  they  have  no 
reason  to  be  jealous.  If  Napoleon  would  take  liis  new  bride 
from  a  secondary  court,  liis  choice  might  naturally  and  honour- 
ably fall  on  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  German 
sovereign  who  was  most  attached  to  liim,  who  owed  him  most, 
and  deserved  the  most  esteem.  Tlu^  ]irincess  was  of  mature  age, 
of  a  good  constitution,  and  irreproachable  character.  Fverything 
was  easy  and  sure  in  that  union,  though  it  had  no  brilliancy. 

Among  the  great  courts  Napoleon  could  only  choose  between 
Pussia  and  Austria.  Nothing  could  be  nobler,  nothing  nearer 
to  wliat  is  called  legitimacy,  than  an  alliance  with  Austria  ;  and 
Ihat  alliance  was  possible,  for  the  representatives  of  the  court  of 
Vienna  had  insinuated  in  a  hundred  ways  tliat  that  court  would 
desire  nothing  Ix^Hei-  than  to  be  united  with  Na]wleon.  But  the 
ill-will  between  them  was  very  recent !      To  embrace  and  marry 
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so  soon  after  tlie  battles  of  Ksslinnf  and  Wagram — would  not  this 
shock  tht'  good  sense  of  both  people  ?  Besides  (and  tliis  was  the 
main  consideration),  it  would  be  a  renunciation  of  the  Russian 
alliance,  which  had  been  the  foundation  of  the  policy  of  tlie 
empire  since  Tilsit.  Napoleon  had,  during  the  last  six  months, 
many  causes  for  co(tln(\^s  towards  Alexander,  especially  in  the 
last  war,  in  which  he  had  been  so  ill  seconded  by  him  ;  but  he 
still  regarded  the  Iiussian  as  liis  ])rincipal  alliance,  as  that  one 
which,  even  though  it  amounted  to  no  more  than  neutrality, 
would  yet  enable  him  to  kee])  the  continent  enthralled  and  Eng- 
land isolated.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  preserve  it,  though  he 
did  not  fail  to  tell  the  h^mperor  Alexander  wherein  he  had  reason 
to  Ije  satisfied  with  him  or  otherwise.  A  marriage  connection 
with  tlie  court  of  Kussia  was  naturally  indicated  by  all  that  had 
gone  before.  At  Erfurth  Napoleon  had  brought  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  talk  to  him  about  his  possible  union  with  a  Russian 
princess,  the  Grand  Duchess  Anne.  The  czar  had  appeared  quite 
dis])osed.  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  to  consent  to  the  marriage, 
and  seemed  only  to  foresee  difficulties  on  the  part  of  his  mother, 
an  estimable  ]-)rincess.  but  proud,  and  filled  with  the  prejudices  of 
the  Euro]iean  aristocracy.  She  had  married  the  Grand  Duchess 
Gatliprine.  a  ])rincess  remarkable  for  beauty  and  mental  endow- 
ments, and  I  if  an  age  quite  fit  for  marriage,  to  a  plain  Duke  of 
OldenVmrg.  in  ordei'  t(;  avoid  a  demand  which  she  foresaw  and 
disliki'd.  It  was  therefore  to  be  feared  that  she  would  hardly 
be  disposed  to  l)esto\v  her  sec^Jiid  daughter  on  Napoleon,  after 
having  dis])osed  thus  of  her  eldest  to  avoid  a  marriage  contrary 
to  her  own  wishes.  Alexander  nevertlu4ess  had  promised  his 
'j-iiod  nflices.  and  held  out  almost  a  certainty  of  success,  without, 
however,  pledging  liimscli',  Ijecanse  he  was  resolved  not  to  do 
\iolence  i(,  his  mother's  inclinations,  'j'herefore.  as  we  stated  in 
its  ])lace.  the  two  ])arties  had  separated  in  perfect  mutual  satis- 
f;icti()n.  After  this  it  ^vas  inqiossible  to  think  of  any  other 
union  without  breaking  off  the  alliance,  which  Napoleon  did  not 
chiio-e  to  dr).  He  hoped,  too.  that  such  a  marriage  would  restore 
to  til"  Russian  alliance  all  the  warmth  it  had  lost,  and  all  the 
iiitiut'iice  over  Eui'0])e  which  he  expected  from  it. 

In  conse(|iiiMU'e  he  oi'dered  ^\.  de  Cham])agny  to  write  in 
ci-]ilitM'.  with  hi>  own  hand,  a  (les])atch  to  »St.  Petersburg,  which 
.M.  de  ('aulaincourt  was  himself  to  decipher,  and  which  was  to 
be  kept  secret  from  everybody,  e\en  from  M.  de  Romanzoil'. 
and  TO  ])e  communicated  oidy  \o  the  i"hn]ieror  Alexander  in 
pei'M.ii.  In  that  despatch,  dated  the  22nd  of  November.  M. 
de  ( 'lia)n])agny  said: — 

•'  Mention  of  a  divorce  had  reached  the  ears  of  tlie  Em])eror 
Alexandei"  at  ih'furth,  who  spoke  of  it  to  the  emperor,  and 
told  him  his  sister  the  Princess  Anne  was  at  his  disposal.      His 
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majesty  desires  that  you  enter  upon  the  question  frankly  and 
simply  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  that  you  speak  to 
him  in  these  terms  : — 

"  '  Sire,  I  have  reason  to  think  that  the  emperor,  urged  by 
all  France,  is  disposed  for  a  divorce.  May  I  send  him  word 
that  he  may  count  on  your  sister  ?  Will  it  please  your  majesty 
to  think  over  the  matter  for  two  days,  and  give  your  answer 
frankly  to  me,  not  as  the  French  ambassador,  but  as  a  person 
passionately  devoted  to  both  families.  It  is  not  a  formal 
demand  I  present  to  you,  but  a  disclosure  of  your  intentions  I 
solicit.  I  venture,  sire,  to  take  this  step,  because  I  am  too 
much  accustomed  to  say  to  your  majesty  what  I  think  to  fear 
that  your  majesty  will  ever  compromise  me.' 

"  You  will  not  mention  the  matter  to  Al.  de  RomanzofE  on 
any  pretext  whatever ;  and  when  you  shall  have  had  this  con- 
versation with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  that  which  is  to 
follow  it  two  days  afterwards,  yon  will  forget  entirely  the 
communication  I  make  to  you.  It  will  remain  for  you  to  make 
known  to  me  the  qualities  of  the  young  princess,  and  particularly 
the  period  at  which  she  may  be  in  a  condition  to  become  a 
mother  ;  in  the  present  calculations,  a  difference  of  six  months 
is  an  object.  I  have  no  need  to  recommend  to  your  excellency 
the  most  inviolable  secrecy;  you  know  what  you  owe  in  this 
respect  to  the  emperor." 

This  despatch  having  been  sent  off,  and  everything  being 
prepared  for  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  with  the  Empress 
Josephine,  and  the  formation  of  a  new  alliance  with  a  Russian 
princess,  Napoleon  was  impatiently  waiting  tlie  arrival  of  Prince 
Eugene  to  disclose  all  to  Josephine,  when  the  terrible  secret 
escaped,  as  it  were,  in  spite  of  him.  Every  day  tlie  unfortunate 
empress  becoming  more  sad,  more  agitated,  and  more  impor- 
tunate in  her  complaints,  Napoleon  lost  ]oatience,  and  cut  short 
her  reproaches,  telling  her  that  after  all  he  must  think  of  other 
ties  than  thost^  which  united  them,  that  the  welfare  of  the 
empire  demanded  a  great  resolution  on  their  ])art,  that  he 
counted  on  her  courage  and  lier  devotedness  to  consent  to  a 
divorc(\  to  which  lie  himself  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  making 
up  his  mind.  No  sooner  had  he  uttered  these  terrible  words  than 
Jose])hine  burst  into  tears  and  fell  fainting.  Na]")oleon  imme- 
diately called  M.  de  J3eausset,  the  chamberlain  on  service,  bid 
him  hel])  him  to  raise  the  empress,  who  was  labouring  under 
violent  convulsions,  and  they  both,  carried  her  in  their  arms  to 
her  apartments.  (^)u(en  Ilortense  was  sent  for,  and  found  the 
emperor  distressed  and  angry  at  the  obstacles  opposed  to  his 
designs.  He  told  tlie  young  cpieen  bluntly  and  almost  sternly 
that  his  detennination  was  fixed,  and  neither  tears  nor  cries 
cf)ukl   chanm'  a   i-esolutiou   which   was   become  inevitable,   and 
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iiccf'ssary  to  the  welfare  of  the  empire.  He  put  on  a  stern 
demeanour,  as  if  to  stop  the  tears  before  wliich  he  felt  his 
courag'e  ready  to  give  way.  Queen  Hortense,  whose  pride 
suffered  at  that  moment  both  on  her  own  account  and  her 
mother's,  hastened  to  assure  the  emperor  that  as  for  tears  and 
cries  he  should  have  none  to  complain  of;  the  empress  would 
not  fail  to  submit  to  his  desires,  and  descend  from  the  throne 
as  she  had  ascended  it  in  obedience  to  his  will;  whilst  her 
children,  content  to  renounce  grandeurs  which  had  not  made 
them  happy,  would  gladly  go  and  devote  their  lives  to  comfort- 
iner  the  best  and  fondest  of  mothers.  The  unfortunate  wife  of 
King  Louis  had  many  reasons  to  speak  thus.  But  as  Napoleon 
listened  to  her.  the  real  emotion  he  felt  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  broke  through  the  show  of  harshness  he  affected,  and  he 
began  himself  to  weep,  and  to  express  to  his  adopted  daughter 
all  the  grief  he  felt,  all  the  violence  lie  was  obliged  to  do  to 
his  own  nature  to  pursue  the  course  he  had  adopted,  and  all 
the  cogency  of  the  motives  that  had  determined  him  to  act 
tiius.  He  entreated  her  not  to  quit  him,  but  stay  by  him  with 
i'riuce  Eugene  to  hel])  him  to  console  their  mother,  and  render 
her  calm,  resigned,  ha])py  even  whilst  becoming  a  friend  instead 
of  a  wife.  Napoleon  then  recounted  all  he  intended  to  do  for 
her.  so  as  to  disguise  as  much  as  ])ossible  the  change  which  her 
situation  was  to  undergo.  I\alaces,  chateaux,  a  magnificent  in- 
come, the  first  rank  at  coui't  after  that  of  the  empress-regnant — 
all  this,  little  as  it  was  in  lieu  of  a  throne,  was  something,  never- 
theless, for  a  ]-)iM'son  of  -Josephine's  light  and  frivolous  mind. 
(,)iieen  Ilorlense.  who  tenderly  loved  her  mother,  tried  what 
^lu'  could  to  console,  oi"  at  least  assuage  her  soitow,  and  many 
were  tln'  teai-s  they  wept  together.  Jose])hine.  however,  was 
calinei-  (111  tlie  following  days.  She  (^x]5ected  her  son;  until 
hi>  aiTiwil.  so  long  as  no  formal  act  had  intervened  between 
her  and  her  consort,  she  still  hoped  ;  and  indeed.  Napoleon's 
kindness  towards  her,  now  that  the  terrible  secret  was  revealed, 
svas  such  us  almost  to  confirm  liei-  fond  illusions. 

.Meanwliih'.  .lose])hiiie's  lamentations  being  heard  bv  the  ser- 
vants of  the  ])alace,  the  tale  soon  spread  through  the  Tuileries, 
and  thence  through  i\aris.  The  Bonaparte  family,  too,  always 
jealous  of  the  Heaiiharnais.  could  not  conceal  their  joy.  th(>  in- 
voluntary ebullitions  of  which  would  alone  have  been  enough  to 
reveal  all.  Already  an  ungrateful  court  forgot  the  dethroned 
empress,  and  liusied  itself  in  curious  conjectures  about  the  future 
em])ress.  whoTii  it  sought  on  all  the  thrones  of  Europe.  Napo- 
leon aiixir)usly  awaited  the  arrival  of  Prince  Eugene  to  put  an 
(Mid  to  this  ]iainful  state  of  things. 

That  excellent  prince  arrived  in  Paris  on  the  9th  of  December. 
His  sister  threw  herself  into  his  arni>.  and  ac((uainted  him  with 
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their  mother's  sad  lot.  Until  then  he  had  been  in  a  state  of 
uncertainty,  and  instead  of  foreseeing  a  misfortune,  he  had 
inclined  to  the  opinion  of  his  wife,  the  Princess  Augusta,  who 
told  him  he  was  perhaps  sent  for  to  be  declared  heir  to  the 
empire.  His  successes  in  the  last  war  had  conduced  to  this 
short-lived  illusion.  But  he  was  a  prince  of  moderate  desires, 
and  on  learning  the  truth,  he  was  grieved  most  on  his  wife's 
account,  for  it  was  evident  that  if  Napoleon  had  a  son  to  succeed 
him,  he  would  not  diminish  the  inheritance  of  that  son  by  de- 
taching from  it  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  He  had  therefore  to 
renounce  not  only  the  throne  of  France,  to  which  he  had  never 
aspired,  but  also  that  of  Italy,  which,  from  long  possession,  he 
had  come  to  look  on  as  his  destined  patrimony.  He  waited, 
however,  on  the  emperor,  resigned  to  everything,  and  grieving 
for  those  who  were  near  and  dear  to  him  much  more  than  for 
himself.  Napoleon,  who  loved  him,  pressed  him  in  his  arms, 
explained  his  motives,  showed  him  the  impossibility  of  leaving 
him,  Beauharnais,  to  reign  over  the  refractory  Bonapartes,  and 
unfolded  to  him  the  plans  he  had  formed  for  preserving  to  the 
Beauharnais  an  existence  in  accordance  with  the  few  years  of 
greatness  they  had  enjoyed.  He  then  led  Josephine's  two 
children  to  their  mother.  The  interview  was  long  and  painful. 
"  Our  mother  must  go  away,"  said  Eugene,  as  the  Queen  of 
Holland  had  said  already;  "  and  we  must  go  with  lier,  that  we 
may  all  three  expiate  in  retirement  an  ephemeral  greatness 
which  has  troubled  rather  than  embellished  our  existence." 
Napoleon,  intensely  affected,  and  shedding  tears  like  them,  told 
them  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  must  stay  with  him,  with  their 
mother,  in  all  the  lustre  of  the  position  in  which  he  wished  to 
maintain  them,  in  order  to  manifest  that  Josephine  was  neither 
repudiated  nor  disgraced,  but  sacrificed  to  a  necessity  of  State, 
and  recompensed  for  her  noble  self-sacrifice  by  the  grandeur  of 
her  children,  and  the  tender  friendship  of  him  who  had  been 
her  consort.  After  many  exaggerations  —  for  exaggerations 
assuage  sorrow  just  as  tears  do — some  degree  of  tranquillity 
succeeded  these  violent  agitations  ;  but  they  left  on  Napoleon's 
noble  countenance  deep  traces,  which  greatly  struck  those  who 
thought  him  capable  of  conceiving  in  his  imperious  soul  only 
strong  volitions,  but  no  tender  affection.  The  sacrifice  having 
been  made,  it  was  now  to  be  rendered  irrevocable.  The  15th 
of  December  was  the  day  cliosen  for  dissolving  the  civil  con- 
tract according  to  the  I'ormalities  arranged  with  the  Arch- 
Chancellor  (Jambaceres. 

On  the  evening  of  the  i  5tli  of  December  the  wliole  imperial 
family  assembled  in  the  emperor's  cabinet  in  the  Tuileries. 
There  were  ])res(Mit  tlio  empress-mother,  the  King  and  Queen 
of  Holland,  tlie  King  and  Queen  of  Naples,  tlie  King  and  Queen 
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of  Westphalia,  tho  I'rincess  Bor<^hpsp,  the  Chancellor  Cani- 
baceri.'.-,  and  Count  lleguaud  de  Saint  Jean  d'Angely,  the  two 
latter  as  ojjlcura  de  Vdat  civil  for  the  imperial  family.  Napo- 
leon, standi n<(  up,  holding'  Josephine  by  the  hand,  who  was  in 
tears,  and  himself  having  tears  in  his  eyes,  read  the  following 
speech  : — 

'Oly  cousin  prince  arch-chancellor,  I  sent  you  a  closed  letter 
of  this  day's  date,  ordering  you  to  present  yourself  in  my 
cabinet,  that  I  might  make  known  to  you  the  resolution  which 
I  and  the  empress,  my  very  dear  spouse,  have  come  to.  I  was 
very  glad  that  the  kings,  queens,  and  princesses,  my  brothers 
and  sisters,  brothers-in-law  and  sisters-in-law,  my  step-daughter 
and  my  step-son,  become  my  adopted  son,  should  be  present  at 
what  I  had  to  make  known  to  you. 

"The  policy  of  my  monarchy,  the  interest  and  the  necessity 
of  my  peoples,  which  have  constantly  guided  all  my  actions, 
require  that  I  sliuuld  leave  after  me  to  children,  inheritors  of 
my  love  for  my  peoples,  this  throne  on  which  Providence  has 
placed  me.  For  many  years,  however,  I  have  lost  the  hope  of 
having  children  by  my  marriage  with  my  well-beloved  spouse 
the  Enq^ress  Josephine  ;  this  it  is  that  induces  me  to  sacrifice 
the  dearest  affections  of  my  heart,  to  hearken  only  to  the  good 
of  the  State,  and  desire  the  dissolution  of  our  marriage. 

"  Arrived  at  the  age  of  forty,  I  may  conceive  the  hope  of 
living  long  eiiougli  to  bring  up,  after  my  own  mind  and  my  own 
views,  tlie  children  it  shall  please  ]^'ovidence  to  give  me.  God 
knows  how  much  sucli  a  resolution  has  cost  my  heart ;  but  there 
is  no  sacrifice  too  great  for  my  courage,  when  it  is  demonstrated 
to  me  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  France. 

•'I  cannot  conclude  without  saying-,  that  far  from  having 
ever  had  ri-ason  vo  com]:)lain,  I  have,  on  the  contrary,  only 
encomiums  to  ])isto\v  on  tlie  attachmoiit  and  tenderness  of  my 
wfl!-biI(A-e(l  s])ouse.  She  has  endjellished  fifteen  years  of  my 
lite;  the  memory  of  this  will  always  remain  engraved  on  my 
h'art.  Shr  has  been  crowned  by  my  hand:  it  is  my  desire 
that  she  rciaiu  the  rank  and  title  of  enqiress,  but,  above  all, 
that  she  never  doubt  my  sentiment'-;,  and  that  she  always  hold 
me  for  her  best  and  dearest  friend." 

Xa])oleon  having  ended,  .losephine,  holding  a  paper  in  her 
hands,  trii-d  to  read.  l]ut  her  voice  was  choked  with  sobs,  and 
she  handed  the  ])a]ier  to  ^l.  liegnaud,  who  read  as  follows: — 

■•A\'ith  the  pei-mission  of  my  august  and  dear  spouse,  I  must 
(li-c!;iri'.  l]:at  retaining  no  hopi^  of  having  children  who  may 
s:ii  isiy  the  i-t'f|uiremeii1  s  of  his  ])o]icy  and  the  interests  of  France, 
r  liTs-e  pleasure  in  giving  him  the  greatest  proof  of  attachment 
and  devotedness  that  was  ever  given  on  earth.  I  owe  all  to 
his  l)ounty;    it  was  his   hand   that   crowned   me,  and  on  this 

\^>\..   Vll.  D 
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throne  I  have  received  only  manifestations  of  affection  and  love 
from  the  French  people. 

"I  think  to  evince  my  gratitude  for  all  these  sentiments,  in 
consenting  to  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  which  is  now  an 
obstacle  to  the  good  of  France,  which  deprives  it  of  the  hap- 
piness of  being  one  day  governed  by  the  descendants  of  a  great 
man,  so  evidently  raised  ujj  by  Providence  to  efface  the  evils  of 
a  terrible  revolution,  and  to  re-establish  the  altar,  the  throne, 
and  social  order.  But  the  dissolution  of  my  marriage  will  make 
no  change  in  the  sentiments  of  my  heart :  in  me  the  emperor 
will  always  have  his  best  friend.  I  know  how  much  this  act, 
commanded  by  policy  and  by  such  great  interests,  has  rent  his 
heart ;  but  we  both  of  us  glory  in  the  sacrifice  which  we  make 
to  the  good  of  the  country." 

After  these  words,  the  noblest  ever  uttered  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, for  never,  it  must  be  owned,  did  vulgar  passions 
less  prevail  in  an  act  of  this  kind,  the  arch-cliancellor  drew  up 
a  minute  of  this  twofold  declaration,  and  Napoleon,  embracing 
Josephine,  led  her  to  her  own  apartments,  where  he  left  her 
almost  fainting  in  the  arms  of  her  children.  He  repaired 
immediately  to  the  council-hall,  where,  conformably  with  the 
constitution  of  the  empire,  a  private  council  had  met  to  draw 
up  the  senahis-consulte  declaratory  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  between  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  which  was  to  be 
taken  to  the  Senate  on  the  following  day. 

That  great  body  assembled  by  the  emperor's  orders  to  receive 
the  declaration  of  the  two  august  spouses,  and  act  thereupon. 
The  sitting  began  with  the  reception  of  Prince  Engcne  as 
senator.  He  had  been  nominated  at  the  time  of  his  departure 
for  Italy,  and  had  not  yet  taken  his  seat.  He  delivered  some 
becoming  and  simple  words,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  new  senatus-cons'iilte. 

"My  mother,  my  sister,  and  myself,"  he  said,  "owe  every- 
thing to  the  emperor.  He  has  been  truly  a  fatlier  to  us  ;  he 
will  find  in  us  at  all  times  devoted  children  and  obedient 
subjects. 

"  It  is  important  to  the  happiness  of  France  that  the  founder 
of  this  fourth  dynasty  should  grow  old  surrounded  by  a  direct 
lineage,  which  shall  be  a  guarantee  to  us  all,  as  the  pledge  of 
our  country's  glory. 

"When  my  mother  was  crowned  before  the  whole  nation  by 
the  hands  of  her  august  spouse,  she  contracted  the  obligation 
to  sacrifice  all  her  affections  to  the  interests  of  France.  She 
lias  with  courage,  nobleness,  and  dignity  fulfilled  this  first  of 
duties.  Her  soul  has  ofttm  been  affected  at  witnessing  the 
])aiiiful  conflicts  endured  by  the  heart  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
inaster  fortune,  and  always  to  march  with   a  finu  step  to  the 
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accomplisliment  of  his  great  designs.  The  tears  \vluch  this 
resohition  lias  cost  the  emj^eror  sufficiently  proclaim  my 
mother's  glory.  In  the  situation  in  which  she  is  about  to  be 
placed,  she  will  not  be  a  stranger  in  her  wishes  and  her  feelings 
to  the  new  pros]K'rities  that  await  us  ;  and  it  will  be  with  mingled 
pride  and  satisfaction  she  will  behold  all  the  happiness  that  her 
sacrifices  shall  have  produced  for  her  country  and  her  emperor." 
The  senati's-co/isvJ/c  was  passed  in  the  same  sitting.  It  pro- 
nounced the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  contracted  between  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Empress  Josephine,  maintained  the 
latter  in  her  rank  as  crowned  empress,  assigned  her  an  income 
of  two  million  francs,  and  rendered  obligatory  on  Napoleon's  suc- 
cessors the  a]:»pointments  he  should  make  in  her  favour  on  the 
Civil  Li>t.  These  appointments  were  the  gift  of  an  annual 
])ension  of  one  million  payable  by  the  Civil  List,  independently 
of  the  two  millions  payable  by  the  State  treasury,  and  the 
absolute  pro]H'rty  of  the  chateaux  of  Navarre  and  ^Malmaison. 

On  the  following  day,  December  17,  all  the  documents  were 
inserted  in  the  Muniteur,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
was  known  by  the  public.  Josephine  was  pitied,  for  she  was 
liked  for  her  goodness,  and  even  for  her  defects,  which  were  in 
conformity  with  the  national  character.  But  the  sympathy  she 
excited  was  soon  absorbed  in  curiosity  to  know  who  was  to  be 
her  successor.  Opinion  was  divided  between  a  Russian  and  an 
Austrian  ])i-incess,  1)ut  generally  inclined  to  the  former  rather 
than  to  the  latter.  As  for  the  unfortunate  Josephine,  she  retired 
to  Maliuaison,  where  her  children  stayed  with  her,  and  tried, 
with  but  little  succ»>.-s.  to  comfort  her.  Napoleon  went  to  see 
her  the  day  after  her  arrival,  and  continued  to  visit  her  on  the 
>ul>st^|ueiit  (lays.  lie  thought  he  ought  to  invest  himself  in  a 
kind  of  mc)urning,  aiul  quitting  the  illustrious  guests  who  had 
coiiit'  to  his  court,  he  retired  to  Trainon.  to  hunt,  attend  to 
Ijusiness.  and  wait  the  result  of  the  negotiations  he  had  begun, 
{•'resli  despatches  were  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  on  the  17th  (the 
dav  the  sui'/f I's-m/is/z/ifi  a]^peared  in  th<.'  Muniteur).  ]")ressing  the 
court  of  I  Russia  for  an  immediate  r(>ply,  ^'es  or  No.  Thev  stated 
that  all  the  conditions  would  be  acce]ited.  even  thost^  relating 
to  religion — that  the  only  point  on  which  there  could  be  any 
difficulty  was  the  age  and  health  of  the  jirincess.  for  before  all 
things  an  heii'  was  wanted.  If.  however,  her  age  and  state  of 
Ih-alth  w<M'e  sucli  as  gave  promise  of  children,  and  if  her  familv 
consented  to  tlie  ]iro]M)sed  union,  the  ri'ply  must  arrive  \\ithou1 
any  delay,  and  the  desired  alliance  must  be  celebrated  imme- 
diately, as  l"f;'.nce  could  not  be  ke])t  longer  in  uncertainty. 

The  Arch-C;hancellor  Cambaceros  had  been  instructed  to  pro- 
cure th(^  dissolution  of  the  spiritual  tie,  in  order  to  remove  the 
scruples_^of  the  Catholic  courts  if  a  princess  of   that  religion 
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were  to  be  cliosen.  With  regard  to  the  spiritual  as  well  as 
the  civil  tie,  the  annulling  of  the  marriage  on  the  grounds  of 
informality  or  of  great  public  interest  was  jiref erred  to  an  ordi- 
nary divorce,  as  more  honourable  to  Josephine,  and  more  con- 
formable to  the  prevailing  religious  ideas.  It  was  also  resolved 
to  do  without  the  Pope's  intervention.  The  arch- chancellor,  who 
was  very  expert  in  these  matters,  and  generally  in  all  those 
which  required  knowledge,  prudence,  and  a  great  fertility  in 
expedients,  assembled  a  commission  of  seven  bishops,  to  whom 
he  submitted  the  case  in  question.  These  were  the  Bishop 
of  Montefiascone  (Cardinal  Maury),  the  Bishop  of  Parma,  the 
Archbishop  of  Tours,  and  the  Bishops  of  Verceil,  Evreux,  Treves, 
and  Nantes.  These  learned  men,  after  a  searching  investiga- 
tion, concluded  that  whereas  for  the  dissolution  of  a  regular 
marriage,  in  consideration  of  a  great  interest  of  State,  the  only 
competent  authority  was  the  Pope,  the  authority  of  the  diocesan 
was  sufficient  to  annul  an  irregular  marriage  like  that  in  ques- 
tion. Now,  the  occult  ceremony  which  had  been  celebrated 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Tuileries  without  witnesses,*  and  without 
sufficient  consent  of  the  contracting  parties,  could  not,  whatever 
Cardinal  Fesch  might  say,  constitute  a  regular  marriage.  Its 
annulment  on  the  ground  of  informality  was  therefore  to  be 
sued  out  before  the  diocesan  court  in  the  first  instance,  and 
before  the  metropolitan  authority  in  the  second. 

In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  canonical  proceedings  were 
instituted  without  noise  at  the  instance  of  the  arch- chancellor, 
representing  the  imperial  family,  to  obtain  the  annulment  of 
the  religious  marriage  between  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the 
Empress  Josephine.  Cardinal  Fesch,  and  MM.  de  Talleyrand, 
Berthier,  and  Duroc,  were  heard  as  witnesses,  the  first-named 
as  to  the  forms  observed,  the  three  others  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  consent  given  by  the  parties.  Cardinal  Fesch  declared 
that  he  had  delivered  to  him  by  the  Pope  dispensations  for  the 
non-observance  of  certain  forms  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
functions  as  grand  almoner,  which,  in  his  opinion,  justified  the 
absence  of  witness  and  of  curu.  As  to  the  title,  he  affirmed  its 
existence,  and  thus  rendered  useless  the  precaution  which  had 
been  taken  to  withdraw  from  Josephine's  hands  the  certificate 
of  marriage  which  had  been  delivered  to  her  by  Cardinal  Fesch, 
and  which  her  children  had  with  much  difliculty  obtained  from 
her.  MM.  de  Talleyrand,  Berthier,  and  JJuroc  affirmed  that 
Napoleon  had  repeatedly  told  them  he  had  consented  only  to  a 
mere  ceremony  in  order  to  reassure  Josephine's  conscience  and 

*  It  was  on  the  erroneous  aiitliority  of  a  coiiteiiipoi'aneous  manuscript 
memoir  that  I  stated  in  Vol.  III.  that  MM.  de  Talleyrand  and  Berthier  were 
present  as  witnesses  at  the  relitrious  c(;remony  of  inarriag-e  secretly  j)erformed 
in  the  Tuileries  on  tlie  eve  of  tliu  corunaiion. 
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tlip  Popr's,  but  that  his  formal  intention  at  all  times  had  been 
nut  to  complete  his  union  with  the  empress,  being,  unhappily, 
certain  he  should  soon  be  obliged  to  renounce  her  for  the  in- 
terests of  his  em])ire.  These  witnesses  related  certain  details 
which  left  no  doubt  on  the  matter. 

The  conclusion  come  to  by  the  ecclesiastical  authority  was 
that  there  had  not  been  sullicient  consent ;  but  from  respect 
foi'  the  ])arties.  it  would  not  dwell  specially  on  that  ground  of 
nullitv.  l)ut  upon  others  quite  as  important,  derived  from  the 
fact  lliat  tliere  had  been  no  witnesses,  and  VlO  proper  'priest, 
that  is  tti  say.  no  parish  clergyman  (the  only  minister  accredited 
by  the  Catholic  religion  to  give  authenticity  to  a  marriage).  It 
declared  that  the  dispensation  granted  to  Cardinal  Fesch  in  a 
general  manner  as  grand  almoner  could  not  have  conferred  on 
him  the  curial  functions,  and  consequently  the  marriage  was 
null,  through  defect  of  the  most  essential  forms.  The  mar- 
riage was  therefore  broken  before  both  the  diocesan  and  the 
metropolitan  jurisdictions,  with  suitable  decency  and  the  full 
observance  of  the  canon  law. 

Xa]:)oleon  was  then  free,  without  having  had  recourse  to  what 
has  dishonoured  in  history  the  reputations  of  princesses,  without 
having  had  recourse  to  the  form  of  divorce,  which  is  scarcely 
conformable  to  our  ha1)its,  and  with  all  the  delicacy  due  to  the 
unfortunate  s])ousc  who  had  so  long  shared  and  embellished  his 
life,  as  he  himself  said,  lie  now  awaited  with  impatience  the 
re])ly  from  St.  Petersburg. 

Tlie  communication  with  which  lie  had  commissioned  M.  de 
Caulaincoiirt  was  delicate  and  dillicult,  and  though  the  great 
favour  lit'  I'njoyed  with  the  hhuperor  Alexander  afforded  him 
great  facilities,  yet  tlu^  circumstances  were  not  liap])ily  chosen 
U)V  <\\cc<><.  Tlie  last  war  had  greatly  deteriorated  the  alliance 
l)etwr.n  tlie  two  courts.  In  the  first  place,  although  things  had 
proceeded  somewhat  better  this  year  in  Finland,  though  a  re- 
\(>luti()n  W(^  will  s])eak  of  1)y-aii(l-by  had  overturned  the  throne 
of  Sweden,  and  brnnght  about  ])eace  and  the  cession  of  Finland 
ti)  ]\u<sia.  the  ,-\ents  in  the  east  were  less  favourable  to  Eussian 
auiiation;  ;iiid  siiice  the  i'hiq'jeror  Alexander  had  been  allowed 
entire  freedmn  witli  regard  to  Turkey,  he  had  scarcely  made 
any  ])rogress  on  the  Hanube.  so  that  ^Foldavia  and  Wallachia, 
tlioijgh  cniicedi'd  by  Xa])oleon.  had  not  yet  l)een  won  from  the 
Tnrk'<.  They  were  therefore  not  (|uite  so  well  ])leased  at  St. 
reter>l)Ui-<_;-  with  the  I'reiich  alliance,  though  they  had  (udy 
iliein-elx-..-;  fo  com])lain  of.  and  not  that  alliance,  which  had 
gi'.'uited  them  everything.  Seenndly.  Xa]ioleon,  being  dissatis- 
fied with  the  little  aid  he  had  recei\ed  from  his  ally,  had  treated 
him  with  snnie  negligence  during  the  campaign,  had  not  written 
to  hiiii   until   it  was  ended,  and   had  with   marked  haucfhtiness. 
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but  without  complaining  of  it,  pointed  out  the  inefficacy  of 
the  Russian  aid.  Alexander,  being  obliged  to  confess  either 
the  insufficiency  of  his  government,  or  his  own  want  of  good- 
will, and  much  preferring  the  former  alternative,  had  suffered 
severely  from  mortified  vanity.  "  What  would  they  have  had 
me  do?"  he  often  said.  "My  affairs  in  Finland  and  Turkey 
have  not  gone  better  than  those  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in 
Poland.  Could  I  do  for  him  what  I  have  not  done  for  myself  ?  " 
And  he  alleged  in  excuse  for  the  smallness  of  the  services  he 
had  rendered  Napoleon,  the  disturbances,  the  seasons,  and  the 
inferiority  of  the  Eussian  administration  as  compared  with  the 
French.  But  what  had  most  of  all  displeased  him  was  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  with  Austria,  and  the 
aggrandisement  of  nearly  two  millions  of  subjects  granted  to 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  To  him,  and  still  more  to  others 
in  St.  Petersburg,  this  had  appeared  a  certain  presage  of  the 
speedy  re-establishment  of  Poland,  and  for  a  fortnight  the 
court  of  Russia  ran^  with  invectives  against  France,  so  that 
M.  de  Caulaincourt  durst  hardly  show  himself.  The  gift  to 
Russia  of  a  lot  of  400,000  subjects  had  seemed  but  a  lure 
intended  to  cover  the  re-establishment  of  Poland,  which  the 
opponents  even  said  was  completely  realised  by  the  junction  of 
Galicia  with  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw.  Alexander  had  never 
ceased  complaining  since  the  last  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  asking 
for  guarantees  against  the  future  evils  wliich  those  about  him 
predicted. 

He  had  received  from  Napoleon  a  very  reassuring  letter, 
which  he  communicated  to  the  chief  personages  of  the  court 
of  Russia,  but  the  declarations  it  contained  being,  as  they  said, 
mere  words,  he  had  been  obliged  to  ask  for  something  official. 
His  wish  was  complied  with,  and  M.  de  Caidaincourt,  at  his 
urgent  re(jiu:>st,  was  authorised  in  a  general  way  to  sign  a 
convention  relative  to  Poland.  He  let  himself  be  drawn  into 
signing  one  which  subsecjuently  provi^d  a  most  embarrassing 
tie  upon  Napoleon.  In  that  convention  it  was  stated  that  the 
kingdom  of  l^oland  should  never  be  re-established;  that  the 
names  of  Poland  and  Pole  should  disappear  in  all  acts,  and 
be  no  mor(>  (■ni])loyed  thenceforth  ;  that  the  Grand  Duchy 
should  not  be  enlai-ged  at  any  future  time  In'  the  addition  of 
any  p;ii't  of  the  old  Polish  provinces  ;  thai  the  Polisli  orders 
of  knighthood  should  l)e  abolished  ;  and  lastly,  that  all  these 
engagements  should  be  iMuding  on  1  he  King  of  Saxony,  as 
Grand  Duke  of  AVarsaw,  no  less  than  u])on  Napoleon  himself.* 
'^nds  strang(^  coinention,  which  ])ut  Najiolcon  in  such  a  sin- 
gular position  wifh  regard  to  the  Poles,  was  wrung  from  M.  de 

*  Thosf!  vory  im])()rtaiit  facts  liavo  luivcr  bt;uii  known.  Wc  rolatn  them 
from  M.  (le  Caulaiiicoiirt's  aulln'iiiic.  c'orr(js]i()n(lun(j(j  with  Najjolcou. 
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Caulaincourt  by  the  importunities  of  tlie  Emperor  Alexander, 
who  seemed  resolved  on  breaking  the  alliance  if  it  \\"as  not 
ratilied. 

It  was  in  this  situation,  shortly  before  the  final  arrangement 
of  the  above-mentioned  convention,  and  whilst  its  conditions 
were  still  under  discussion,  that  the  demand  supervened  which 
iM.  de  Caulaincourt  was  commissioned  to  make  to  the  court 
of  Ixussia.  liaving  received  the  first  despatch  from  Paris  on 
the  8th  or  9th  of  j)eceniber,  he  could  not  immediately  see  the 
l'hn])erL)r  Alexander,  who  was  absent  from  St.  ]?etersburg ; 
but  he  had  an  audience  of  him  on  his  return.  The  Emperor 
Alexandei-,  though  rather  surprised,  did  not  deny  the  sort  of 
engagement  he  had  (>ntered  into  at  Erfurth,  namely,  to  use 
his  iniluence  with  his  mother  to  obtain  the  hand  of  the  Arch- 
duchess Anne.  He  expressed  his  desire  and  even  his  strong 
hope  of  succeeding,  but  he  required  time,  and  to  be  free  to 
set  about  the  matter  in  his  own  way.  Whether  he  was  sincere 
in  the  great  deference  he  aU'ected  for  his  mother,  or  that  it 
was  a  way  of  ])roviding  himself  with  excuses  if  necessary,  he 
said  he  would  not  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon, but  in  liis  own  ;  that  he  would  not  represent  the  demand 
as  actually  made,  but  as  possible — probable,  even  ;  and  that 
he  would  try  to  obtain  his  mother's  consent  by  alleging  his 
own  political  interests  rather  than  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor 
(it"  the  hrencli.  With  a  profusioiT  of  polite  messages  for  Napo- 
leon he  postponed  his  answer,  promising  to  give  it  as  speedily 
as  p'  'ssibl(>. 

That  the  Ihiipei'Di-  Alexander,  who  loved  his  mother  and  was 
loved  by  Inn',  though  a  certain  jealousy  on  the  score  of  authority 
subsisted  between  theTn.  should  make  a  mystery  towards  her 
of  a  matter  so  iTii])oi'lant  to  the  imperial  family,  was  not  very 
likely.  l'rob;ibly  lie  wished  that  in  case  the  family  alliance 
with  Na])ohM»u  should  not  be  t"ound  suitable,  the  self-lovi>  of 
the  two  coui'fs  should  be  less  im])licated  in  the  matter,  his 
mother  being  snp])o-<'(l  to  ha\-e  given  a  refusal  to  the  Emperor 
.Alexander,  and  not  to  the  lhn])eror  Na])oleon.  who  would  not 
ha\-e  llgiiriMl  in  the  negotiation.  It  is  ])robable.  above  all. 
tliat  he  wished  to  retain  a  greater  degree  of  fret>dom,  so  that 
he  miglit  ])iit  a  higher  ]n'ice  on  his  consent,  and  that  price  was 
tile  convention  as  to  Poland. 

M.  de  ( 'aiilaincoiirt  ^\■role  \o  Paris  on  the  28th  of  December 
i  hat  lii-o\ertures  had  l)een  most  favoin'ably  recinved  ;  that  he 
had  e\"ery  hopr  of  success;  but  that  there  would  be  recpiisite 
a  \ast  amount  of  finessing  and  a  little  ])atience.  Pressed  by 
M.  de  ('ha!ii]iagny's  d(^s])atclies,  which  followed  each  other 
without  interruption.  li(>  a\-aile(l  himself  of  the  latitudt^  allowed 
liiiii.  and  ac(|uain1  rd  the  court  of  IJussia  that  all  the  conditions 
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would  be  accepted,  including  even  those  relating  to  the  difference 
of  religion.  He  again  saw  the  emperor,  who  appeared  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  his  first  overtures,  spoke  of  his  mother's 
consent  as  almost  certain,  whilst  that  of  his  sister,  the  Grand 
Duchess  Catherine,  was  already  obtained,  and  would  be  soon 
followed  by  the  general  and  official  consent  of  the  whole 
imperial  family.  Nevertheless  Alexander  still  demanded  some 
days  before  he  gave  his  final  answer.  It  was  evident  he  would 
consent  at  last,  since  he  spoke  of  his  mother  and  sister,  the  only 
persons  about  whom  there  was  any  difficulty,  as  acquiescent ; 
it  was  evident  that  he  would  not  venture  to  offer  on  his  own 
account  a  refusal,  which,  by  hurting  the  sensitive  pride  of 
Napoleon,  would  bring  about  a  rupture  of  the  alliance,  a  total 
change  of  policy,  the  loss  of  his  dearest  hopes  with  regard  to 
the  east,  and  an  alarming  alliance  of  France  with  Austria. 
The  aristocratic  objections  that  might  be  entertained  to  an 
alliance  with  a  new  dynasty,  greatly  attenuated,  indeed,  by 
the  incomparable  glory  of  Napoleon,  were  certainly  not  worth 
the  sacrifice  of  the  empire's  best  interests.  There  was  no 
doubt,  then,  as  to  the  ultimate  consent ;  but  the  convention 
relative  to  Poland  was  the  manifest  motive  which  still  made 
Alexander  hang  back.  The  terms  of  that  convention  had, 
after  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  been  at  last  agreed  on,  but  until 
it  was  ratified  he  would  not  pledge  himself  to  the  marriage  ; 
he  wanted  first  to  have  in  hand  the  price  he  bargained  for, 
namely,  the  convention  which  should  relieve  him  from  the 
danger  of  seeing  a  new  kingdom  of  Poland  erected  upon  his 
frontiers.  At  first  he  had  asked  for  ten  days,  then  he  asked 
for  ten  days  more,  and  promised  that  his  answer  should  be 
forthcoming  in  the  latter  half  of  January.  The  first  overture 
dated  from  the  middle  of  December. 

Napoleon,  who  had  written  on  the  22nd  of  November,  and 
counted  on  a  reply  by  the  end  of  December  or  the  beginning 
of  January  (the  couriers  then  took  twelve  or  fourteen  days  to 
go  from  l*aris  to  St.  Petersburg),  was  very  impatient  to  know 
the  issue,  and  already  somewhat  offended  at  the  delays  he  en- 
countered. Ho  regarded  himself  as  superior  to  all  the  sovereigns 
of  liis  time,  not  only  in  genius  (about  this  there  was  no  cpiestion), 
but  by  reason  of  the  position  that  genius  had  won  for  hiui.  He 
thought  that  his  hand  ought  to  be  acce])ted  as  soon  as  hv  con- 
sented to  offer  it,  and  these  affectations  of  difficulty  about  an  old 
princess,  who  in  reality  (ie^x'uded  on  Alexandin",  put  him  in  no 
good  humour.  What  particularly  dis]ioscd  him  to  take  amiss 
the  real  or  pretended  hesitation  of  Russia  was  tlie  eagerness 
manif(\'^ted  by  the  other  courts  with  which  he  might  ally 
himself. 

The  liouse  of  Saxony,  of  course,  desired  nothing  ])etter.     The 
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old  Kinu'  (if  S;vxoi>y  simmikmI  actuated  ratlicr  by  pcrsfjiial  reLrard 
than  by  political  motives  in  consenting  to  give  him  liis  daughter, 
a  ])rincess  of  somewhat  advanced  years.  Ijut  wliose  constitution 
gave  pronii-e  of  a  healthy  ]-)rogeny.  Her  father  had,  indeed, 
conctnved  a  real  attachment  for  Xa])oleon. 

The  de]nonstration«  on  lib'  part  of  Anstria  were  not  less 
favourable.  J'rince  Schwarzenberg,  who  had  quitted  the 
embassy  to  St.  IVtersburg  for  that  to  Paris,  had  just  arrived 
in  France,  and  felt  it  an  annoyance  to  represent  there  a  beaten 
court,  and  one  which  would  be  still  more  so  if  the  alliance  of 
France  with  ixussia  became  closer.  It  was  that  alliance  which 
had  frustrated  the  last  levy  of  bucklers  on  the  part  of  Austria  ; 
the  continuance  of  tliat  alliance  would  keep  it  in  a  state  of 
com]ilete  nullity,  if  it  did  no  worse.  A  marriage  with  France, 
though  i'  should  replace  Austria  in  a  very  strong  position,  would 
at  least  ])ut  an  end  to  the  alliance  between  France  and  liussia, 
would  secure  the  peace  which  was  so  much  needed,  and  would 
dissi])ate  the  fears,  whether  well  or  ill  founded,  with  which  the 
event  at  J3ayonne  had  ins])ired  all  the  old  dynasties.  Hence  all 
the  Austrian  negotiators,  both  civil  and  military,  had  thrown 
out  hints  on  this  respect  which  had  not  been  accepted  by  Napo- 
leon, who  was  then  full  of  the  idea  of  a  Kussian  marriage,  but 
which  had  dwelt  in  his  memory.  M.  de  Metternich,  now  prime 
minister  in  the  place  of  M.  de  Stadion,  having  been  familiar 
at  Paris  \vith  the  princes  and  princesses  of  recent  origin,  and 
entertaining  against  them  none  of  the  prejudices  of  the  old 
courts,  would  naturally  have  desired  to  inaugurate  his  ministry 
with  a  marriagi'  of  such  great  ])olitical  consequence,  and  Prince 
Schwarzenbri'g.  knowing  the  ]u'ii)ie  minister's  dispositions,  was 
as  desirous  as  he  of  suljstituting  Austria  for  Kussia.  But  on 
arriving  in  Paris  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  ]'rince 
Kouiakin  caressed  and  llattered  as  the  representative  of  the 
court  with  which  the  marriage  was  about  to  be  contracted,  and 
his  own  situation,  which  was  unpleasant  enough  in  conserpience 
of  the  late  ^var,  mad-'  still  more  so  in  cfjnserpience  of  the  ap- 
proacliing  unii ru.  The  Au-ti'ian  amliassador's  ftM-lings  became 
known  through  ]\I.  de  b'loi'et,  the  secretary  of  legation,  who 
talked  of  theiii  to  ]\r.  de  Scmouvilh'.  and  the  latter,  who  busied 
him-i'lf  as  much  as  he  could  al-oui  ('\-ervthing.  repeated  to  M. 
^lart't  what  h''  had  learned  iVom  ]\1.  d.'  Floret.  There  was, 
besidi-,  a  Fi'tuchiuan  \i'rv  iiil  iiiiate  with  M.  de  Schwa  rzenberg  ; 
this  was  .M.  de  Labordi'.  .-on  of  ihe  celi'ljrnted  banker  of  the 
I  Sill  C'^ntury.  f-tablisl;"d  in  .Au-lria  during  the  Pevolution,  antl 
recently  returned  to  France  ^I.  de  Lalxu'de  was  verv  well 
known  to  ]M.  de  Champagny.  who  employed  Iutu  to  ascertain 
tli.'  exact  di>positioii  of  Austi-ia  in  this  matter.  Prince  Schwar- 
zeuberg  imparted   to    M.    de    Labonh'    his    uneasiness,   and   his 
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dislike  of  the  post  he  occupied  at  Paris,  which  was  becoming 
most  disagreeable,  especially  as  the  marriage  with  a  Russian 
princess  was  to  all  appearance  a  settled  thing.  M.  de  Laborde 
reported  all  this  to  M.  de  Champagny,  who  authorised  him  to 
insinuate  that  Napoleon's  choice  was  by  no  means  irrevocably 
fixed,  that  what  was  said  in  public  was  stated  very  much  at 
random,  and  that  it  was  not  impossible  the  emperor's  policy 
would  soon  bring  him  back  towards  an  Austrian  alliance.  These 
words  repeated,  without  official  character,  but  with  much  ad- 
dress, as  rumours  gathered  from  good  authority,  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  who  immediately  wrote 
to  Vienna  to  know  what  he  was  to  do,  should  a  demand  in 
marriage  be  addressed  to  him. 

Daring  the  negotiations  with  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
the  secret  communications  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  the  belief 
in  a  Russian  marriage  was  general  in  Paris,  but  the  public  desire 
was  much  divided  between  a  Russian  and  an  Austrian  princess. 
Most  of  those  about  Napoleon  formed  their  opinion  in  accordance 
with  their  own  position,  their  past  history,  and  their  interests, 
some  few  in  accordance  with  their  disinterested  foretliought.  All 
those  who  had  any  affinity  with  tlie  cmcien  rSginw,  like  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  for  instance,  and  who  saw  in  an  Austrian  mai'riage 
another  backward  step,  were  for  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Francis.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  moreover,  had  an  invariable  leaning 
for  Austria  against  the  powers  of  the  north,  and  he  had  con- 
nections with  that  court  which  had  often  been  suspiciously  re- 
garded by  Napoleon.  M.  Maret,  whom  M.  de  Talleyrand  treated 
with  extreme  disdain,  was  this  time  in  accord  with  him,  and 
their  language  was  the  same.  M.  Maret  had  no  other  reason 
for  this  than  that  he  had  been  the  recipient,  through  MM.  de 
Semonville  and  Floret,  of  the  first  confidential  communications 
made  on  the  part  of  Austria.  In  the  imperial  family  the  whole 
Beauharnais  section  inclined  to  Austria,  and  on  a  cjuestion  which 
ought  never  to  have  elicited  any  o])inion  on  their  part  they 
hasteni'd  to  Imve  one,  and  to  ex])ress  it  with  strange  vivacity. 
Their  real  motive  was  the  desire  of  a  lasting  peace  in  Italy  and 
Bavaria,  which  was  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  Prince  Eugene 
and  his  fatiier-in-law.  Tliough  the  former  was  not  destined  to 
reign  in  Italy  if  Napoleon  liad  a  direct  lioir,  he  would  have  to 
govei-ii  tliat  kingdom  as  viceroy  during  Najwleon's  life,  some 
twenty  or  tliirty  yf^-'T^rs,  as  he  calculated,  and  he  wished  that 
tlieiT  should  he  no  dangei-  of  seeing  the  Austrians  at  Verona  as 
in  the  late  war.  Josephine,  who  indeiiinified  Jierself  for  her 
fall  by  her  zeal  in  sei'ving  the  intci-esls  ol'  Ikm-  eliildren,  made 
the  most  iniseenily  overtures  on  lliis  subject  to  Madame  de 
jMetternich,  who  had  not  (juitted  Paris. 

On  the  contrarv,  all   wlu;   li-aned  to  tlie  Revolution,  all  who 
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disliked  the  ancic/i  rejune.  all  who  feared  a  too  complete  return 
to  the  past,  all  likewise  who  had  some  military  aud  political 
forethouo'ht.  wished  for  a  marriage  with  Russia.  The  Murat 
family,  swayed  by  the  Queen  of  Naples,  feared  that  an  Austrian 
princess  would  introduce  into  the  imperial  court  a  pride  of  birth 
injurious  to  the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  Bonaparte  family, 
who  had  not,  like  Xapoleon,  their  personal  glory  to  uplift  them. 
The  Arch-Chancellor  Cambaceres,  who,  from  inclination  and 
pfood  sense,  had  remained  attached  to  what  was  fundamental  on 
the  Revolution  of  1 789.  fearing  always  Napoleon's  ambitious  pro- 
pensities and  the  weaknesses  concealed  beneath  his  greatness, 
shared  the  dislike  of  the  Bonapartes  for  an  Austrian  marriage, 
which  was  a  sort  of  alliance  with  the  old  r^ijirnc.  Moreover,  his 
peculiar  tact  in  ap'[)rehending  the  S])irit  of  the  country  made 
liim  forebode  no  advantage  for  Napoleon  in  resembling  in  any 
res])ect  Louis  X\'L,  and  his  political  sagacity  enabled  him  to 
foresee  that  of  the  two  powers  that  one  whose  alliance  was  re- 
jected would  soon  become  an  enemy.  If  it  was  Austria,  there 
would  be  nothing  new  or  very  formidable  in  this ;  if  it  was 
Russia,  the  matter  would  be  more  serious,  for  though  the  way 
to  Vienna  had  been  found  twice,  that  to  St.  Petersburg  had  not 
been  found  yet.  But  strange  to  say,  it  already  needed  some 
courage  to  counsel  Napoleon  in  favour  of  the  Russian  marriage, 
so  much  did  a  secret  instinct  tell  every  one  that  a  marriage  with 
an  Austrian  archduchess  was  the  one  which  would  most  flatter 
the  self-love  of  an  emperor  who  was  not  legitimate  (according 
to  the  language  of  those  he  wished  to  resemble),  and  who 
desired  to  become  so  otherwise  than  by  glory. 

\Vhile  these  contradictory  ojjinious  prevailed  around  Napoleon, 
he  himself  remained  in  a  state  of  uncertainty,  which  induced 
him  to  summon  a  privy  council  in  the  Tuileries,  that  he  might 
hear  what  everylx)dy  had  to  say,  desiring  almost,  he  who  was 
usually  so  resolute,  to  find  in  the  opinions  of  others  reasons  for 
detennining  his  own. 

The  crumcil  was  suddenly  convoked  on  Sunday,  the  2 1st  of 
•laniiai'v.  immediately  after  mass.  'J'here  were  ])resent  the 
grand  ilignitai'ies  of  the  empire,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
Maret,  the  secretary  of  state,  who  acted  as  secretarv  of  the 
council,  and  tln'  [iresidents  of  the  Senate  and  tli<»  Legislature, 
MM.  (iai'tiii-r  and  de  P'ontanes.  Xajioleon,  gra\'e,  impassible, 
seated  in  tlie  im|ieiaal  chair,  had  (.n  his  right  the  Arch-Chancellor 
( 'anihaci'res.  King  Miirat.  and  Prince  l^erthier;  on  his  left,  the 
Ar(Mi-Treasni'fr  Lchiain,  I'rince  I'higeiie,  ]\OI.  de  Tallm'rand, 
(iaiaiier.  and  de  I'Ontanes;  M.  !Mai'et,  closing  the  circle,  was 
seated  at  the  end  of  the  council-chaTiilier.  o]')])(jsite  the  emperor, 

*■  1  ha\e  assemblt^d  yon."' said  Na])oleon.  "to  have  your  advice 
upon  the  gi'eatest  interest  of  Stale,  upon  the  choice  of  the  spouse 
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who  is  to  give  heirs  to  the  empire.  Listen  to  the  report  of  M. 
de  Chanipagny,  after  which  you  will  please  to  give  me  each  of 
you  your  opinion."  M.  de  Ohampagny  presented  an  elaborate 
report  on  the  three  alliances  between  which  the  choice  lay — the 
Russian,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Austrian.  He  affirmed  that  the 
three  were  equally  possible,  the  three  courts  being  equally  well 
disposed  (an  assertion  somewhat  exaggerated  as  regarded  Russia, 
but  near  enough  to  the  truth  to  be  presented  to  the  council). 
He  then  compared  the  personal  advantages  of  the  three  prin- 
cesses. The  Saxon  princess  was  a  model  of  all  virtues,  somewhat 
advanced  in  age,  but  of  a  fine  constitution.  The  Austrian 
princess  was  eighteen  years  old,  of  an  excellent  constitution,  an 
education  worthy  of  her  rank,  and  gentle  and  engaging  disposi- 
tion. The  Russian  princess  was  rather  young,  about  fifteen, 
endowed,  it  was  said,  with  qualities  desirable  in  a  sovereign,  but 
of  a  religion  not  that  of  France,  a  circumstance  which  would 
occasion  some  trouble,  particularly  that  of  having  a  Greek  chapel 
in  the  Tuileries.  As  for  political  advantages,  M.  de  Champagny 
spoke  without  ambiguity.  He  saw  none,  he  pointed  out  none, 
except  in  the  alliance  with  the  court  of  Austria.  On  this  subject 
he  spoke  like  an  ex-ambassador  of  France  to  Vienna, 

After  the  report  there  was  a  long  silence,  no  one  venturing 
to  speak  first,  but  each  waiting  a  call  from  Napoleon  to  open 
his  lips.  Napoleon  then  resolved  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
council,  beginning  on  the  left,  the  side  where  lay  the  less 
weighty  opinions,  though  M.  de  Talleyrand  sat  there.  The 
Arch-Treasurer  Lebrnn,  an  old  royalist,  who  had  remained  such 
at  the  imperial  court,  though  very  much  devoted  to  the  empire, 
roused  himself  from  a  sort  of  dosing  state  that  was  habitual  to 
him,  to  express  an  opinion  that  was  not  wanting  in  sense.  "  I 
am  for  the  Saxon  ])rincess,"  he  said;  "that  princess  does  not 
implicate  us  in  anybody's  policy,  does  not  embroil  us  with  any- 
body, and  comes,  moreover,  of  a  good  stock."  The  arch-treasurer 
said  no  more.  l^rince  Eugene,  speaking  next  after  Prince 
Lebrun,  stated  in  simple  and  iiiodest  terms  tlin  reasons  alleged 
by  the  partisans  of  the  Austrian  policy  ;  and  these  were  repeated 
with  morc^  force,  though  with  sententious  brevity,  by  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  who  next  to  the  arcli-chancellor  was  tlie  most 
conqietcnt  judgi'  in  such  matters.  He  said  that  the  time  for 
securing  the  stability  of  thf  eni]iire  was  come  ;  tliat  the  ]")olicy 
which  inclined  to  Ansti-ia  had  more  than  any  other  tliat  advan- 
tage of  slal)ili1y;  lliat  alliances  witli  tlie  northern  courts  had  a 
character  ol'  ambitious  and  (^liangeful  ]x:)licy ;  wliat  was  wanted 
was  an  alliance  wliicli  would  make  it  ])ossible  to  contend  against 
I'higland,  and  the  alliance  of  1 756  was  there  to  show  that  it 
was  only  in  an  intimate  union  with  Austria  that  the  continental 
security  had  been  found  which  was  necessai'}  to  a  great  display 
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of  naval  force ;  and  lastly,  that  the  head  of  a  new  empire, 
wedded  to  an  archduchess  of  xVustria,  would  have  no  need  to 
envy  in  any  res])ect  the  honours  of  the  Dourbons,  The  lordly 
di]:)lomatisr  spoke  in  a  tone  and  style  such  as  the  French 
noblesse  might  have  used  had  they  to  deliver  an  opinion  on 
the  marriage  of  Napoleon.  The  senator  Garnier  gave  his  voice 
for  that  middle  term,  which  compromised  no  interest,  the  Saxon 
alliance,  ^l.  de  Fontanes  inveighed  \vitli  literary  warmth,  and 
even  with  a  sort  of  royalist  bitterness,  against  northern  alliances. 
He  spoke  as  they  used  to  speak  at  Versailles  when  Frederick 
the  Great  and  Catherine  the  Great  were  seated  on  the  thrones 
of  the  north. 

Contrary  to  usage,  M.  IMaret,  a  mere  secretary,  whose  business 
was  to  hear  and  record  the  opinions  of  others,  was  allowed  to 
give  his  own,  which,  however,  was  not  regarded  as  of  much 
importance  by  the  council.  He  voted  for  the  Austrian  princess. 
On  passing  to  his  right.  Napoleon  encountered  different  senti- 
ments. He  heard,  indeed,  M.  de  Champagny  repeat  what  he 
liad  said  in  his  report,  and  Prince  Berthier,  who  liked  Austria, 
declare  in  its  favour,  so  that  there  was  a  strong  majority  for 
the  archduchess.  But  Murat  and  Cambaceres  remained  to  be 
consulted,  ^lurat  was  extremely  animated,  and  ex])ressed  in 
that  council  of  the  grandees  of  the  empire  all  the  old  revolu- 
tionary sentiments  that  remained  in  the  army.  He  maintained 
that  this  marriage  with  an  Austrian  princess  could  only  awaken 
inauspicious  recollections  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  Louis  XVI., 
recollections  which  were  far  from  being  effaced,  far  from  being 
agreeable  to  the  nation  ;  that  the  im^^erial  family  owed  every- 
thing to  tlie  glory  and  power  of  its  head  ;  that  it  needed  not 
to  borrow  aiiything  from  foreign  alliances,  and  its  a])proxi- 
mation  to  the  unclciL  rcijl'mc  would  alienate  many  hearts  that 
were  attached  to  tlic  empirt-  without  winning  the  hearts  of  the 
French  noblesse.  He  inveighed  against  the  partisans  of  the 
family  alliance  with  Austria,  aflirming  that  such  a  schenu^  could 
not  havt'  bt-en  devised  by  the  devoted  friends  of  the  emperor. 
As  he  spoke,  it  seemed  as  though  the  Bonai)artes  stood  bi-hind 
him  inciting  him  against  the  Ueauharnais,  and  M.  Fouche 
against  M.  de  Talleyrand.  After  the  fire  of  the  King  of 
Naples  came  the  cool  prudence  of  the  Arch-Chancellor  Cam- 
baceres, ex  [)i'es>ing  itself  in  simple,  clear,  moderate,  but  positive 
language.  Jle  said  the  first  thing  to  l)e  considered  was  the 
])rocuring  of  heirs  for  the  empire,  and  it  behoved  to  know  was 
the  ]\ussian  princess  capable  of  bearing  them  ;  if  she  was,  the 
course  was  ob\'ious.  As  for  what  regarded  religion,  the  court 
of  Kussia  would  certainly  allow  itself  to  ]je  prevailed  u]ion  to 
forego  conditions  that  might  gi\'e  offence  to  France;  and  as 
tor   policy,   a   doubt  was   inconceivable.     Austria,  dei)rived   in 
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this  century  of  the  Netherlands,  Swabia,  Italy,  Illyria,  and 
lastly,  of  the  imperial  crown,  wonld  be  an  enemy  for  ever 
irreconcilable  ;  her  natural  inclinations,  too,  rendered  her 
incompatible  with  a  new  monarchy,  whilst  Russia,  on  the 
contrary,  had  in  that  respect  fewer  prejudices  than  any  other 
court  (which  was  true  then).  She  had  in  her  territory  and  her 
remoteness  reasons  of  all  kinds  for  being  the  ally  of  France, 
and  none  for  being  her  enemy.  If  rejected,  she  would  not  fail 
to  become  hostile  ;  a  war  with  her  would  be  infinitely  more 
hazardous  than  with  Austria,  and  to  neglect  her  would  be  to 
abandon  a  possible  and  facile  alliance  for  a  false  and  impossible 
alliance.  He  concluded  then,  in  a  most  formal  manner,  in 
favour  of  the  marriage  with  the  Russian  princess. 

These  two  opinions,  the  last  especially,  proceeding  from  the 
gravest  man  of  his  time,  strongly  counterpoised  those  in  favour 
of  the  Austrian  alliance.  But  as  it  was  only  a  consultation 
Napoleon  had  rec{uired,  the  matter  was  not  put  to  the  vote. 
He  himself,  remaining  calm  and  impenetrable,  nothing  in  his 
countenance  allowing  it  to  be  guessed  which  way  he  inclined, 
thanked  the  members  of  the  council  for  their  excellent  advice. 
"I  will  weigh  your  arguments,"  he  said,  "in  my  mind.  I  am 
convinced  that  whatever  difference  there  may  be  between  your 
views,  the  opinion  of  each  of  you  has  been  determined  by  an 
enlightened  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  State,  and  by  a  faithful 
attachment  to  my  person." 

The  council  was  immediately  dismissed,  and  in  spite  of  the 
reserve  which  Napoleon  imposed  on  all  those  about  him,  without, 
however,  always  observing  it  himself,  all  the  opinions  uttered  in 
the  council  were  eagerly  canvassed  in  the  palace.  The  Murat 
i'araily  even  believed  for  a  while  that  the  cause  of  the  Russian 
alliance  was  won,  and  said  so  to  I'rince  Cambacdres  with  great 
signs  of  joy.  But  the  d(^cision  of  the  question  was  to  de]:»end 
much  more  on  events  than  on  the  personal  opinion  of  Na])oleon. 

A  courier  from  Russia  was  impatiently  looked  for.  I'hen,  on 
the  6th  of  February,  came  despatches  from  IM.  de  Caulaincourt, 
calculated  to  prolong  the  uncertainty  that  had  existed  for  six 
weeks.  The  last  delay  of  ten  days  asked  for  by  tlie  l*]mperor 
Alexander  expired  on  the  17th  of  January,  and  on  the  21st  he 
had  not  replied.  Evidently  he  wanted  to  gain  time,  and  obtain 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  relative  to  Poland,  before  he 
])ledge(l  himself'  irrevocably.  He  had  repeated  to  M.  de  Cau- 
laincoui't  that  the  empress-mother  did  not  refuse  her  consent, 
that  the  ({rand  Duchess  Catherine  likewise  gave  liers,  and  that 
things  would  go  as  Napoleon  wished,  but  that  lie  still  required 
a  little  time  Ijefore  he  gave  liis  final  answer.  A  more  serious 
matter  was  tlie  liealth  of  the  young  ]-)rincess,  which  did  not  quite 
correspond  to  the  impatient  desire  of  an  heir  to  the  empire,  and 
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also  the  ob-tinacy  of  the  einpivss-inother  in  insist iiiLf  upon  a 
chapel  with  Greek  priests  in  the  Tuileries.     M.  de  Caulaincourt 
further   stated  that   he   expected   a   formal  answer  in  a  short 
while,  and  he  doubted  not  it  would  be  favourable.     Napoleon's 
impetuous  character  could  not  accommodate  itself  to  such  a  state 
of  uncertainty.     Wlu-ther  the  delay  arose  from  a  repup-nance 
to  a  union  with  him,  or  from  a  wish  to  a'ain  time  in  order  to 
wrest  from  him  a  treaty,  both  irksome  at  present  and  imprudent 
with  regard  to  the  future,  in  either  case  it  was  disgusting  to 
him.      It    was,    moreover,    supremely    disagreeable    to    him    to 
remain  longer  the  common  subject  of  gossip,  like  one  of  those 
rich  heirs  whom  fverybody  provides  with  a  -wife.     He  therefore 
gave  wav  to  one  of  those  impulses  which  he  could  not  control, 
and  which  ended  by  deciding  his  destiny ;  he  resolved  to  break 
with  Piussia,  and  to  take  the  dilatory  behaviour  of  that  court 
for  a  refusal,  which  disengaged  him  with  regard  to  it.     He  had 
not  been  insensi])le,  moreover,  to  the  arguments  advanced  in 
favour  of  Austria  and  against  Russia,  to  the  inconvenience  of 
having  a  wife  who  would,  ])erhaps,  make  him  wait  two  or  three 
years  for  children,  who  would  not  be  present  at  the  ceremonies 
of  the  national  religion,  and  w-lio  would  have  her  own  priests — 
a  secondary  consideration,  but  irksome  among  a  nation  like  the 
Frencli.  which,  without  being  devout,  exhibits  all  the  punctilious- 
ness of  the  inost  lively   devotion.     He   had   conceived,  too,   a 
better  opinion  of  the  Austrian  army  since  the  last  campaign, 
and  considered  it  as  serious  a  matter  to  have  to  do  with  it  as 
with  the  Russian  army.     These  reasons  being  backed  by  the 
7i!0st  powerful  of  all.  offended  ])ridc.  he  made  up  his  mind  at 
once  with  the  incrediljle  prom]Uitudt'  which  formed  the  distinc- 
tive trait  of  his  character.     After  having  read  ^l.  de  Caulain- 
court's  desi)atches,  he   sent   for  ]\I.  de   Champagny  and  ordered 
him  to  write  to  St.    i'etersburg,  and  declare  that  very  day  to 
y\.  de  ivourakin  that  the  delay  to  reply  to  him  released  him  not 
from  an  engagement  (there  had  not  been  any  at  Krfurth).  but 
i'l'iiui    the   ]')reference    he   had   thouglit    due   to   the   sister   of   a 
monai'ch,  his  ally  and  his  friend;  tiiat  to  wait  longer  was  ira- 
])OssiV)le  in  the  state  of  anxiety  ]-)revailing  among  the  French  ; 
and  that,  moreover,  the  information  conveyed  to  him  regarding 
ilie  health  of  the  young  ])rincess  did  not  corres]-)ond  with  the 
motive  whicli  had  Tiiade  him  di-solvi^  his  old  marriage  to  contract 
a  new  I 'lie.     For  tlie-e  reasons  he  derided  for  the  ^Vustrian  prin- 
C''^s.  \\  hose  familv,  fai'  frrmi  hesitatinrf.  ni<4  him   s])ontaneouslv 
'>vitli  an  alacrity  to  which  he  could  not  be  in-ensible. 

A-^  to  the  convention  re]ati\>'  tr)  j'oland,  he  ex])lained  himself 
>till  more  energetically,  and  in  a  manner  which  showed  more 
plainly  how  much  the  choice  he  liad  just  made  was  influenced 
!>y  the  (le-ii-e  to  e-ca]ie  from  the  importunate  demands  addressed 
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him.  "To  enter,"  he  said,  "into  an  absolute  and  general  en- 
gagement that  the  kingdom  of  Poland  shall  never  be  re-estab- 
lished, were  an  imprudent  and  undignified  act  on  my  part.  If 
the  Poles,  taking  advantage  of  favourable  circumstances,  should 
rise  up  of  themselves  alone,  and  hold  Russia  in  check,  must  I 
then  employ  my  forces  against  them  ?  If  they  found  allies, 
must  I  employ  all  my  forces  to  combat  those  allies  ?  This 
would  be  asking  of  me  a  thing  impossible,  dishonouring,  and, 
moreover,  indejoendent  of  my  will.  I  can  say  that  no  co-opera- 
tion, direct  or  indirect,  shall  be  furnished  by  me  towards  an 
attempt  at  reconstituting  Poland  ;  but  I  cannot  go  further.  As 
for  the  suppression  of  the  words  PoLAKD  and  Pole,  it  is  a 
barbarism  I  could  not  commit.  I  can  abstain  from  employing 
these  words  in  diplomatic  acts,  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
expunge  them  from  the  language  of  nations.  As  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  old  Polish  orders  of  knighthood,  this  can  only 
be  consented  to  upon  the  death  of  the  existing  knights,  and  by 
ceasing  to  confer  new  titles.  Lastly,  as  to  the  future  aggran- 
disements of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  I  cannot  bind  myself  against 
them  except  in  consideration  of  reciprocity,  and  on  condition 
that  Russia  pledges  herself  never  to  add  to  her  dominions  any 
portion  detached  from  the  old  Polish  provinces.  On  these 
bases,"  said  Napoleon,  "I  may  consent  to  a  convention,  but  I 
cannot  admit  any  others."  He  had  a  new  draft  of  the  conven- 
tion drawn  up  in  accordance  with  these  observations,  and  ordered 
M.  de  Champagny  to  despatch  it  forthwith.  All  this  eventually 
could  not  fail  sooner  or  later  to  prove  the  end  of  the  alliance, 
and  the  origin  of  a  fatal  imbroglio. 

Having  broken  with  one  of  the  powers  between  which  he 
had  wavered,  Napoleon  desired  to  enter  into  a  contract  that 
same  day  with  the  other.  Secret  communications  had  been 
constantly  kept  up  with  M.  de  Schwarzenborg  tlu'ough  M.  do 
Laborde.  It  was  known  that  in  reply  to  his  inquiries  his  court 
had  authorised  him  not  only  to  accept  any  offer  of  marriage, 
but  to  do  what  he  could,  without  compromising  the  dignity  of 
the  Emperor  Francis,  towards  determining  Napoleon's  choice 
in  favour  of  an  archduchess.  He  was  asked  that  same  evening, 
February  the  6th,  if  he  was  ready  to  sign  a  contract  of  marriage. 
On  his  replying  in  tlie  affirmative,  the  articles  were  drawn  up, 
and  an  appointment  was  made  witli  him  for  the  next  day  in 
the  Taik^ries.  Na])oleon  again  summoned  a  council  of  the 
grand  dignitaries  in  the  '^I'uileries,  laid  the  f|U('stion  definitively 
before  tliem — but  for  form  sake  only,  since  liis  mind  was  made 
up — and  made  every  arrangeTiicnt  1o  the  end  Ihat  on  the  follow- 
ing day  his  lot  miglit  be  definitively  imited  to  that  of  the  Arch- 
duchess of  Austria. 

Next  day  his  purpose  was  accomplished.     His  contract  of 
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marriage  was,  with  the  exception  of  some  differences  of  language 
which  he  thought  the  time  and  his  dignity  demanded,  an  exact 
counterpart  of  that  of  Mai'ie  Antoinette,  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  taken  from  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Thus  he 
would  have  no  mention  of  a  dowry,  nor  any  security  for  its 
payment,  and  desired  that  everything  should  be  marked  with 
the  stamp  of  his  own  greatness.  Berthier,  his  friend,  the 
inteii:)reter  of  his  will  in  war,  was  to  go  to  Vienna  to  demand 
the  hand  of  the  princess,  and  was  to  display  the  utmost  magni- 
ficence. As  it  is  the  monarchical  custom  that  when  a  sovereign 
marries  by  proxy  that  proxy  must  be  a  prince  of  the  blood, 
Xapoleon  made  choice  of  his  glorious  adversary  the  Archduke 
Charles  to  represent  him  in  the  marriage  ceremony.  Records 
were  consulted  as  to  what  liad  taken  place  at  the  marriages  of 
Louis  XIV..  Louis  XV.,  the  grand-dauphin  father  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  Louis  XVI.  himself.  The  latter  marriage  was  the  model  to 
which  everything  was  to  conform,  although  the  cruel  fate  of 
that  monarch  and  his  unfortunate  spouse  was  a  melancholy 
omen.  But  the  more  melancholy  it  was,  the  more  did  it 
enhance  by  contrast  the  advantages  of  the  present.  Napoleon 
would  have  the  glory  not  only  of  having  raised  up  royalty  from 
martvrdom  to  the  loftiest  o-randeur,  but  of  having  restored 
even  its  system  of  alliances.  The  measure  of  his  glory  and  his 
services  was  the  difference  between  the  scaffold  which  Marie 
Antoinette  had  ascended  and  the  dazzling  throne  to  be  mounted 
by  ]\rarie  rA)uise.  The  oklf^st  nobles  of  the  old  court  were 
C07isult<  (].  purticularly  VI.  Jl-  Dreux  Breze,  formerly  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  as  to  how  all  thinf's  had  been  arrangred 
at  the   marriage   of   Marie   Antoinette,   in  order   to   reproduce 

them  exactlv.  or  '.vitli   no  other  difference  than  increased  matr- 
.  _  ...  .  .       ^ 

nificence.     ^Mention  \vas  left,  for  form  sake,  of  a  mean  jointure 

of  some  ioo,OCO  francs  in  favour  of  the  future  empress,  should 
she  become  a  widow,-  and  Xapoleon  ordered  that  the  amount 
stipulated  for  her  should  be  four  millions  of  francs.  The  richest 
jewels  were  pre])ared.  So  impatient  was  Xapoleon  that  he 
arranged  so  that  when  the  news  of  the  consent  arrived  by 
telegraph  in  P;:i'is.  Berthier  could  set  out  that  verv  day,  demand 
the  princess  in  marriage  on  the  day  of  his  arrival,  celebrate  the 
marriage  on  tlie  following  day,  and  bring  home  the  new  con- 
sort to  Paris  forthwitli.  so  that  the  marriage  might  be  con- 
sumniated  bv  the  middle  of  ^[arch.  Prince  Schwarzenbers: 
con';enje(l  to  ev(Myt  hingf.  and  des])atched  his  courier  on  leaving 
the  Tuileries,  after  having  taken  upon  him  to  sign  for  the 
Archduchess  ^Nlarie  Louise  a  literal  transcript  of  the  marriage- 
contract  of  ]\Iarie  Antoinette. 

The  courier  des[)atclied  from    Paris  on  the  7th   of  February 
arrived  on  the    T4th  at  Vienna,  and  caused  the  livelit^st  satis- 

Ve[,.  VfT.  r, 
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faction  there.  The  war  party,  defeated  in  the  person  of  the 
Stadions,  and  confounded  by  the  result  of  the  last  war,  had 
given  place  to  the  peace  party  headed  by  M.  de  Metternich. 
The  idea  of  seeking  tranquillity,  security,  and  restored  influence 
for  the  future  in  an  alliance  with  France,  which  would  lead  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  of  France  with  Russia,  was 
eagerly  welcomed  in  Vienna.  M.  de  Metternich  found  the 
Emperor  Francis  perfectly  well  disposed  to  the  marriage,  both 
as  a  sovereign  and  a  father.  As  a  sovereign,  he  saw  in  it  a 
happy  arrangement  for  his  policy,  for  the  crown  of  the  Habs- 
burgs  was  guaranteed,  and  the  union  of  Russia  with  France 
destroyed.  As  a  father,  he  saw  secured  to  his  daughter  the 
finest  fortune  imaginable,  and  could  even  hope  for  her  happiness, 
for  Napoleon  had  the  repute  of  being  facile  and  good-natured 
in  domestic  life,  independently  of  all  there  was  in  him  to  excite 
the  imagination  of  a  young  princess.  M.  de  Metternich,  who 
had  lived  in  Paris  among  the  imperial  family,  could  perfectly 
reassure  the  Emperor  Francis  in  that  respect.  The  latter, 
however,  loving  his  daughter  much,  and  not  wishing  in  any 
degree  to  constrain  her,  ordered  M.  de  Metternich  to  go  and 
speak  himself  to  her  on  the  subject,  which  he  did.  The  young 
princess  was  eighteen,  of  a  good  figure,  excellent  health,  and  a 
fair  German  complexion.  She  had  been  carefully  educated, 
had  some  talent,  and  a  "t)lacid  temper— in  short,  the  qualities 
desirable  in  a  mother.  She  was  surprised  and  pleased,  far  from 
being  dismayed  at  going  into  that  France  where  but  lately  the 
revolutionary  monster  devoured  kings,  and  where  a  conqueror, 
now  mastering  the  revolutionary  monster,  made  kings  tremble 
in  his  turn.  She  accepted  with  becoming  reserve,  but  with 
much  delight,  the  brilliant  lot  offered  her.  She  consented  to 
become  the  consort  of  Napoleon,  and  mother  to  the  heir  of 
the  greatest  empire  in  the  world. 

All  haste  was  now  made  at  Vienna  to  satisfy  Napoleon's  im- 
patience. The  contract  of  marriage,  signed  in  l\iris  by  Prince 
Schwarzenberg  on  the  7th  of  February,  was  accepted,  on  con- 
dition of  certain  additions  containing  sundry  stipulations  usual 
in  the  house  of  llabsbnrg.  Napoleon's  idea  was  adopted  of 
co])ylng  in  all  points  the  forms  observed  upon  tlie  marriage  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  only  with  greatly  increased  magnificence. 
But  with  (n'ery  wish  to  satisfy  him  it  was  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed as  rapidly  as  he  desired  without  omitting  many  imposing 
ceremonies,  which  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  his  design  to 
neglect.  The  Archduke  Charlt>s  was  accepted  as  Na])oleon's 
proxy  to  wed  the  princess,  and  Bcrthicr  as  his  ambassador 
extraordinaiy  to  demand  her  in  marriage.  The  ceremony  was 
ap]')ointed  for  the  beginning  of  March. 

The  news  of  the  reception  given  to  his  proposals  delighted 
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Xapolfon  and  his  court.  Gaiety  prevailed  universally.  The 
clouds  raised  by  the  late  war  dispersed  as  if  by  magic.  Hope 
and  enthusiasm  returned.  The  old  malcontent  nobility  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  were  infected  with  the  common  feeling, 
and  many  of  them  came  over  to  the  new  r^ijinic,  thinking  it  no 
shame  to  serve  under  him  whom  the  greatest  reigning  family 
in  the  world  consented  to  adopt  as  a  son-in-law.  Such  was 
the  increase  of  these  convertites  that  their  numbers  gave  rise 
to  a  danger  of  an  opposite  kind,  that  of  obfuscating  the  recent 
grandeurs  born  of  the  revolution  and  the  empire.  Napoleon 
displayed  consummate  tact  in  forming  the  household  of  the 
empress  by  choosing  for  her  first  lady  of  honour  the  Duchess 
of  Montebello,  widow  of  ^Marshal  Lannes,  killed  at  Essling  by 
an  Austrian  cannon-ball!  Everybody  aj^proved  of  this  act  of 
gratitude,  and  the  person  chosen,  by  lier  conduct  and  by  her 
distinction,  not  hereditary  but  personal,  deserved  the  high 
position  assigned  to  her.  Magnificent  presents  were  ordered, 
and  Berthier  hastened  his  departure  so  as  to  arrive  in  Vienna 
in  the  l:)eginning  of  March.  The  Queen  of  Naples  also  quitted 
Paris  with  a  brilliant  court  for  Braunau,  there  to  receive  the  new 
empress  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 

Berthier  arrived  on  the  4th  of  March  18 10,  and  made  his 
public  entry  into  Vienna  on  the  following  day,  amidst  an 
immense  concourse  of  nobles  and  people.  The  whole  court 
went  to  mef^t  him  with  the  equipages  of  the  crown,  which  were 
to  con VI -y  him  to  the  palace.  The  people  of  Vienna,  in  an 
excess  of  deliglit,  wanted  to  take  the  horses  from  his  carriage 
and  draw  it  tliemsrlves,  and  there  was  much  difficulty  in  pre- 
venting that  tumultuous  n;anifestation. 

The  6th  and  7th  were  spcuit  in  festivities.  On  the  8th,  ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  the  court  of  Austria,  and  to  what  had 
])('(ni  ])ractised  at  the  marriage  of  ^farie  Antoinette,  ]3erthier 
made  a  formal  demand  of  the  hand  of  the  .Vrchduchess  Marie 
Louise,  which  was  accorded  with  the  most  pompous  forms. 
The  following  days  were  devoted  to  fresh  formalities  and  fresh 
rejoicings.  On  the  nth  a  marriage  was  solemnised  amidst  a 
vast  conconrse,  with  a  s])lendour  which  surpassed  all  that  had 
evti'r  l)een  se(>ii.  ruid  with  a  joy  that  eipunlled  all  the  popular 
gladness.  The  archduchess,  wedded  by  the  Archduke  Charles, 
was  immediately  treated  as  Empress  of  the  French,  and  even 
took  ])recedenc(_'  of  all  her  family,  l)y  nil  excess  of  courtesy  on 
the  part  of  th(>  Enq)eror   Francis  and  the  t-mpress.  his  second 

wife. 

The  13th  was  the  day  a]i]-)ointed  for  the  departure  of  the 
Fnqu'ess  of  the  Fi'ench.  The'  people  of  \'ienna  followed  her 
with  acclamations  and  with  affectionate  feeling  that  were 
niiunlcd  with  uneasiness  at  the  last  moment,  for  the  thouerht 
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of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette  came  upon  them  unbidden. 
The  whole  court  accompanied  Marie  Louise. 

The  Emperor  Francis,  who  loved  his  daughter,  wished  to 
embrace  her  once  more,  and  he  set  off  secretly  for  Lintz  to 
surprise  her  there,  and  bid  her  a  last  farewell. 

She  was  at  Braunau  on  the  i6th  of  March.  Everything  had 
been  prepared  there  as  it  had  been  for  the  marriage  of  1770. 
Three  reception-rooms,  connected  together,  the  first  reputed 
Austrian,  the  second  neutral,  the  third  French,  had  been  erected 
to  receive  the  young  empress.  She  was  taken  from  the  Austrian 
into  the  neutral  room  by  her  father's  household,  and  there  de- 
livered to  Prince  Berthier,  the  emperor's  representative,  with 
her  dowry,  her  jewels,  and  the  contract  of  marriage  ;  and  lastly, 
she  was  led  into  the  French  room,  where  Napoleon's  sister,  the 
Queen  of  Naples,  received  and  embraced  her.  From  Braunau 
she  was  conveyed  to  Munich,  from  Munich  to  Strasburg,  every- 
where accompanied  by  the  acclamations  of  the  German  and 
French  populations  through  which  passed  that  strange  spectacle 
of  the  daughter  of  the  Cassars  goiug  to  wed  the  fortunate  soldier 
who  had  conquered  the  French  devolution  and  Elurope.  To  the 
fever  of  war  had  succeeded  a  fever  of  joy  and  hope. 

On  the  23rd  of  March  the  Empress  Marie  Louise  entered 
Strasburg,  hailed  by  the  same  popular  enthusiasm.  She  passed 
through  Luneville.  Nancy,  and  Vitry.  It  was  at  Compiegne  she 
was  to  see  Napoleon  for  the  first  time,  surrounded  by  his  whole 
court ;  but  to  spare  her  the  embarrassment  of  an  official  interview, 
Napoleon  set  out  from  Compiegne  with  Murat  to  meet  her  on 
the  road.  He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  seemed  pleased  with 
the  kind  of  beauty  and  capacity  he  thought  he  perceived  in  her 
at  first  sight.  A  woman  of  good  constitution,  good-tempered, 
simple,  becomingly  educated,  was  all  he  desired.  He  appeared 
perfectly  happy  on  entering  with  her  into  the  chateau  of  Com- 
piegne on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  March. 

They  remained  there  until  the  30th,  wlien  ho  set  out  with  his 
new  empress  for  St.  C'loud.  wlxn^e  the  civil  marriage  was  to  be 
celebratrd.  Tlie  ceremonies  which  had  taken  place  in  Vienna,  in 
conformity  with  the  usages  of  the  old  courts,  sufficed  to  render 
the  marriage  complete  and  irrevocable.  I'he  repetition  at  Paris 
was  only  a  foi-niality  due  to  the  nation  over  which  the  new 
sovereign  came  to  reign.  It  took  place  on  the  1st  of  April,  in 
])r(^sence  of  the  whole  imperial  court,  in  the  grand  galleiy  of  St. 
Cloud,  tlirougli  tlie  ministry  of  tlie  Arch-Chancellor  (lambaceres. 
The  re]ietition  of  the  n^igious  marri;ig(>  was  to  tak(>  ])lace  for  the 
peo]")le  of  Paris  on  the  2nd  of  A]iril,  in  the  Tuileries. 

On  that  day  Nai^oleon,  preceded  by  his  guard,  surrounded  by 
his  m;irshals  on  horseback,  and  followed  by  his  family  and  his 
coiiri    ill   a  himdi'ed    niagnilicent  carriages^  made  his  entry  into 
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Paris  by  the  triumphal  arch  de  I'Etoile.  That  monument,  the 
foundation  of  which  had  but  recently  been  laid,  was  erected  in 
a  temporary  way,  almost  as  it  appears  at  this  day.  Napoleon 
passed  through  the  arch  in  the  coronation  carriage,  the  glass 
panels  of  which  showed  him  seated  by  the  side  of  the  new 
empress.  He  traversed  tlie  Champs  Elysees  through  a  double 
range  of  sumptuous  decorations  and  an  immense  assemblage 
of  people. 

He  entered  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  by  the  garden.  The 
nuptial  altar  had  been  erected  in  the  grand  saloon,  where  are 
now  assembled  the  finl^^t  works  of  art,  and  which  is  arrived  at 
through  the  longest  and  richest  gallery  of  pictures  in  the  world, 
which  connects  the  Tuileries  with  the  Louvre.  All  the  opulent 
population  of  i'aris.  splendidly  dressed,  sat  on  two  rows  of 
l)enches  along  that  gallery.  Xa])oleon,  leading  the  empress 
by  the  hand,  and  fr)llowed  bv  hi<  familv.  walked  along  it  to  the 
grand  hall,  where,  in  a  chapel  dazzling  with  gold  and  light,  he 
received  the  nu])tial  benediction.  Enthusiastic  cries  hailed  the 
close  of  the  ceremony.  That  day  there  was  a  nuptial  banquet 
in  the  great  theatre  of  the  Tuileries.  The  following  days  wei-e 
employed  in  eh'gant  and  magnificent  fetes.  All  classes  took  part 
in  the  joy  which  effaced  the  sombre  impressions  made  by  the  late 
war.  On  spf-iiig  Xa]ioleon  again  all-]:)Owerful  and  happy,  people 
forgot  for  a  while  that  he  had  nearly  ceased  to  be  so.  Seeing 
liini  so  well  married,  they  Ijelieved  him  definitively  established. 
Tlu^y  ])ut  aside  the  momentary  forebodings  tliat  crossed  their 
minds  as  importunate  ;\ud  baseless  dreams.  They  began  again  to 
belitn'e  in  tlie  infinite  and  everlasting  greatness  of  the  em])ire, 
a<  tliough  liiey  had  never  doubted  it.  In  fact,  the  victory  of 
A\'agram,  though  not  equallinu'  those  of  Austerlitz,  Jena,  and 
Friedland  in  ihe  grandeur  of  its  tro};)lii(\s — while  it  was  yet  on  a 
])ar  with  them  as  to  the  genius  displaved — the  \-ictorv  of  AVagram, 
C'lnrplfted  In'  the  niarriae-e  with  .Ma''ie  Eouise.  rejilaced  Xa]ioleon 
at  hi<  hiLdi''-t  degree  of  ])owei-.  and  if  ]M'!;dence  gradually  re- 
])aired  tli-'  grand  fault  of  the  war  \\\  S])ain,  the  last  illusions 
s[)rung  from  that  marriage  might  be  realised.  Hut  that  this 
should  be  >o.  -onu'thing  iiiust  have  bet»n  changed  which  is  less 
changealjle  than  de-tinv — tlu^  character  of  a  man  must  liave 
been  changed,  a;!(l  that  man  was  Xaiioleon. 


BOOK  XXXVIII. 

CONTINENTAL     BLOCKADE. 

NAPOLEON,  vanquisher  at  Wagrani,  of  Austria,  and  the  last 
efforts  of  Germany,  enriched  by  new  territorial  spoils  in 
Galicia,  Bavaria,  and  Illyria,  lavishing  on  his  Polish,  German, 
and  Italian  allies  the  provinces  torn  from  his  enemies,  having 
extended  yet  farther  towards  the  cast  his  empire,  already  so 
vast  in  the  north,  the  west,  and  the  south,  and  husband  of  an 
archduchess,  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  that  summit  of  human 
glory  from  which  his  enemies  hoped  and  his  friends  feared  he 
must  now  fall.  The  world,  which  judges  by  that  which  is  ex- 
ternal, was  yet  for  a  time  dazzled,  and  had  good  reason  to  be 
so,  for  with  the  exception  of  Russia,  where  Napoleon  was  still 
regarded  witli  much  respect,  and  of  Spain,  where  a  vast  popular 
insurrection  disputed  with  him  the  extremities  of  the  Penin- 
sula, the  whole  continent  displayed  towards  him  a  profound 
submission,  and  the  humility  of  peoples  as  well  as  of  kings 
appeared  to  be  without  bounds — l']ngland  alone,  protected  by 
the  ocean,  continued  to  escape  from  this  widespread  subjection. 
Struck  by  this  spectacle,  the  royalist  and  religious  party,  of 
all  parties  the  slowest  to  see  clearly  and  to  submit,  perceived 
that  its  strength  was  well  nigh  gone.  It  began  to  attach  itself 
to  the  imperial  dynasty,  and  many  of  its  members  accepted 
places  at  court — spreading,  either  because  they  believed  them 
or  because  they  sought  some  excuses  for  their  weakness,  the 
most  extraordinary  reports.  According  to  these.  Napoleon, 
allied  to  ISIarie  Antoinette  since  his  marriage  with  IMarie  Louise, 
was  about  to  set  aside  the  proceedings  of  the  past,  to  reinstate 
gloriously  the  memory  of  Louis  XVI.,  to  drive  the  regicides 
from  tlie  government,  perhaps  even  from  the  country,  and  to 
surround  himself  with  the  old  court.  To  these  reports  a  new 
one  was  added  even  more  singular;  wliich  was,  that  Moreau, 
who  was  very  ]io]iular  amidst  the  friends  of  the  Bourbons,  was 
about  to  be  recalled  from  exile  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
marshal,  with  tlie  titlt«  of  the  I^uke  of  lioheulinden.  As 
for  the  republicans,  it  would  liave  been  difficult  to  gather 
any  of  their  expressions  of  0])inion,  for  they  seemed  no  longer 
to  exist. 
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A  few  of  them  only  just  survi\ecl,  liidiutr  lioth  tlu-ir  errors 
and  excesses  iu  darkness  and  oblivion,  Jiut  in  their  place 
arose  a  certain  disposition  both  to  in(|nire  and  to  blame,  which 
presaged  a  state  of  public  feeling  very  different  from  that 
which  then  ]irevailed.  As  yet,  however,  this  germ  of  an  inde- 
])endent  sj)irir  was  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  •j)restige  which 
liad  so  long  enveloped  Naj)o!eon  a])peared  to  be  completely 
re-established. 

But  there  were  not  wanting  reflective  minds  which  could  dis- 
cern some  dangerous  elements  beneath  this  outward  splendour. 
Xa))oleon,  by  espousing  an  Austrian  princess,  had  banished  all 
appearance  c>f  ])ro}>ability  from  his  project  of  overturning  tlie 
old  dynastif^s.  and  in  some  deg-ree  assuaged  the  bitter  hatred 
wirh  whicli  the  Austrians  regarded  him;  but  he  had  not  recom- 
pensed them  for  the  losses  which  he  had  compelled  them  to 
endure  during  fifteen  years  ;  lie  had  not  consoled  I'russia  for 
her  reverses,  nor  made  Germany  forget  her  humiliations.  He 
had  wounded  Prussia  incurably  in  the  proceedings  with  respect 
to  his  marriage,  and  by  hi>  loyal  but  haughty  refusal  of  the 
convention  with  respect  to  I'oland  ;  and  his  Austrian  man-iage 
had  ])rovided  it  with  a  most  feitile  source  of  sns])icions.  Italy 
remained  cruelly  lactn'ated  by  his  seizures  of  territory ;  the  war 
in  S^iain  was  a  constantly  lih'oding  wound,  and  the  hatred  of 
England  a  source  of  hostilitii-s  to  which  there  appeared  no 
limit.  To  met't  these  various  difiiculties,  it  was  necessary  to 
maintain  in  the  north,  the  east,  and  the  south  innumerable 
trooy)S.  the  sup]')ort  of  which  was  thrown  by  the  peace  entirely 
on  France,  ami  to  sup])ly  which  every  French  household  was 
filled  wirh  grief  and  desolation.  To  crown  all.  although  there 
was  nr>t  as  yet  any  direct  schism  between  them.  Napoleon 
was  engaged  in  the  most  com[)licated  disputes  with  the  J^0])e. 
This  state  of  affairs,  which  was  visible  to  his  enemies,  who 
rejoiced  in  it,  unperceived  by  his  friends,  wlio  were  unwilling 
to  see  ir.  and  com])rehended  in  all  its  lii-arings  by  those  wise 
spirits  alone,  who  are  always  so  rare,  and  so  rarely  attended  to, 
was  by  no  means  \vliolly  concealed  from  the  discernment  of 
Xa]V)leon  :  and  pr<'sented  no  insurmountal)le  difllculties.  if  only 
a  moderation  which  was  foreign  to  his  proud  and  passionate 
character,  and  a  determination  to  comph^te  the  designs  on  hand 
l)efore  entering  on  new  ones,  had  aided  him  in  his  strurrgle  with 
the  circnimstances  by  which  he  wa-<  surrounded. 

Tf.  for  exampl-',  he  had  devoted  his  utmost  attention  towards 
d'Tiving  from  Ids  recent  marriage  the  advantages  whicli  it 
(itb'red  ;  gradually  instilling  a  feeling  of  confidence  into  Aus- 
tria, ins])iring  it  with  ho])e,  and  restoring  to  it.  as  the  price 
(if  a  sincere  allianct%  the  Illyrian  provinces,  which  were  of  no 
advantage  to  himself ;  if  he  had  appeased  Germany  by  a  com- 
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plete  evacuation ;  if  he  had  rather  restricted  the  limits  of  the 
empire  than  extended  them  by  continual  additions ;  if,  whilst 
he  was  endeavouring  to  render  the  continental  blockade  more 
vigorous,  he  had  not  made  it  a  pretext  for  fresh  invasions ;  if 
he  had  thrown  into  Spain  an  overwhelming  army,  and  that 
mightiest  of  all  his  forces,  himself ;  if  he  had  refrained  from 
every  war  until  that  had  been  concluded ;  if  he  had  inflicted  on 
England  such  a  blow  in  the  Peninsula  as  would  have  forced 
her  to  sue  for  peace ;  if  he  had  known  how  to  manage  those 
religious  parties  which  lie  had  only  flattered  for  his  own  ends, 
and  to  bring  Pius  VII.  to  an  arrangement  which  he  desired 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart ;  if,  having  secured  the  empire 
from  danger  without  by  a  general  peace,  he  had  known  how 
to  grant  some  liberty  to  the  spirit  which  was  beginning  to 
arouse  itself  from  within — he  might  have  hindered  a  great 
catastrophe,  or  at  least  have  prolonged  the  existence  of  the 
too  vast  edifice  which  he  had  raised ;  we  say  prolonged,  for  to 
have  rendered  it  enduring,  he  must  have  courageously  removed 
acquisitions  which  the  very  nature  of  things  condemned,  he 
must  have  renounced  the  prefectships  at  Rome,  at  Florence,  and 
at  Laybach,  and  have  confined  his  dominions  to  those  limits 
between  the  Alps,  the  Phine,  and  the  ]Vrenees,  -which  J^hirope 
at  that  period  would  not  have  been  inclined  to  dis]:)ute  with 
us,  and  how  magnificent  an  empire  would  tliat  have  been 
which  would  have  comprised  Genoa,  Blount  Oenis,  the  Sim]^lon, 
Geneva,  Huninguen,  Mayence,  Wesel,  Antwerp,  and  Flushing. 

It  is  said  that  before  it  hurls  men  to  destruction.  Provi- 
dence, even  as  an  indulgent  mother,  ^\•nrns  them  and  invites 
them  to  reflection  and  amendment.  At  Eylau,  at  Baylen,  at 
Essling,  Providence  had  clearly  indicated  to  Napoleon  the 
bounds  beyond  which  he  should  not  attempt  to  pass,  and  in 
n-rantinp'  him  the  victory  at  Wagram  after  the  difficult  Aus- 
trian  campaign,  in  bestowing  u])on  him  a  wife  of  tbe  blood 
ot"  the  (Jjesars  to  bear  him  an  heir  to  his  new  enijiire,  it  seems 
to  liave  been  granting  him  time  to  retrace  liis  ste])s.  and  to 
attain  a  position  of  safety.  Na]^oleon's  rare  penetration  per- 
ceived tlie  true  value  of  the  moment,  and  was  anxious  to  seize 
tlie  good  it  ofTenH]  ;  since  his  return  to  l^aris  iie  liad  devoted 
himselt"  to  n>assuring  ]']iirop<',  of  a])p(\asing  Germany,  of  ])uttiiig 
ail  end  1o  the  war  in  Spain,  of  disarming  or  of  vanquishing 
England,  of  ai-ranging  the  Fi'ench  finances,  silencing  religious 
disputes,  and  in  sliort,  of  bestowing  i't']iose  u])on  an  exliausted 
world.  ljiiha])])ily,  lie  set  to  work  to  i-emove  these  diflicidties 
in  the  same  s|)irit  as  tliat  in  wliich  he  had  aroused  them ; 
instead  of  untying  tlie  knot,  he  strove  to  break  it,  and  from 
tln"s  ])eriod  liis  genius,  always  vast,  was  Jess  ha])])y  in  its  move- 
?)ieiits  and  Jess  adroit. 
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One  of  his  first  acts  after  liis  marriage  was  to  address  a 
circular  to  the  diplomatic  ativiits  of  the  empire,  from  which 
they  were  to  take  tlu-ir  oilicial  tone.  "  This  circular/'  wrote 
Napoleon  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  who  was  charged 
with  its  compilation.  "•  will  not  be  printed,  but  it  will  serve  as 
a  text-book  to  my  agents.  You  will  say  in  it  that  one  of 
the  principal  means  which  the  English  make  use  of  for  the 
pur])0se  of  reviving  the  Hame  of  continental  war  is  a  supposi- 
tion that  I  intend  to  overthrow  the  dynasties.  Circumstances 
having  ])laced  me  in  the  position  of  ha\ing  to  choose  a  spouse, 
1  have  been  anxious  to  deprive  them  of  this  terrible  pretext 
for  txciring  nations  and  sowing  anew  those  seeds  of  discord 
which  have  ahvady  covered  Europe  with  blood.  Nothing  has 
appeared  to  me  more  calculati'd  to  calm  these  discjuietudes 
than  a  demand  by  me  in  marriage  of  an  archduchess  of 
Austria.  The  brilliant  and  distinguished  qualities  of  the  Arch- 
duchess !Marie  Louise,  of  wliich  1  have  had  particular  informa- 
tion, have  induced  me  to  act  in  conformity  with  my  policy. 
Mv  demand  having  been  made,  and  agreed  to  by  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  the  Prince  of  Neufchatel  has,  Sec.  I  have  been 
much  rejoiced  at  this  r)]-)portunity  of  reconciling  two  great 
nations,  of  giving  a  proof  of  my  esteem  for  the  Austrian 
nation  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Vienna.  You  will 
add  that  I  desire  that  their  language  should  be  consistent  with 
the  ties  of  kindred  which  unite  me  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
without,  howevei',  uttering  any  ex])ression  which  could  affect 
my  intimate  alliance  with  the  l"]mperor  of  liussia." 

All  the  policy  of  Na])olef'ii  at  tliis  moment  was  din^cted  to 
tlii-si'  ends.  'Vo  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Austria,  to  wliich 
bunds  of  kindred  now  attached  him.  without  becoming  alienated 
from  J{ussia.  which  he  had  not  ceased  to  make  the  gj'oundwork 
of  hi>  sy-teiu  of  alliance,  was  i'ur  --oiiie  lime  his  chief  ol)iect. 
He  hastened  to  ell'i-ct  the  evacuation  of  the  Austrian  States, 
sliowed  an  accommodating  (li>|Mi>ition  in  respect  to  the  ])av- 
lueiit  ol'  tlie  \\[\.v  Contributions,  consented  to  a  loan  which 
Austria  de^iri d  lo  open  at  Amsterdam,  and  e\'en  favoured  it  bv 
an  indirect  intervi-ntion  :  and  li.-teiied  coni])lacentlv  to  some 
\'aL:'iie  di>coui-se  wirli  reference  to  tlie  final  st4tlement  of  the 
1]1\  rian  ])ro\inces.  the  restitution  of  wliich  would  have  been 
a  h.'iiidsome  marriage-gift  i'oi"  the  court  of  \'ienna.  The  most 
gi'aciou-  I'eci-piion  was  accorded  to  M.  de  ]\letternicli,  whom  the 
Mmperor  IVancis  had  sent  to  I'aris  to  arrange  the  new  relations 
lietwcen  the  two  couutrifs.  wliicli  would  be  the  result  of  the 
marriage. 

M.  de  Metternich.  on  cntt-ring  the  Austrian  cabinet,  in 
which  he  remained  U^r  alnio-r  jni'tv  vears,  introduced  a  "])olicv 
which    (hllVi-i'd    much    from    tliat    of   his  predecessors- — that    of 
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a  good  understanding  with  France.  In  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  this,  he  was  anxious  to  visit  Paris :  firstly,  to  guide  the 
first  steps  of  the  young  empress  in  a  court  of  which  he  knew 
all  the  intricacies ;  and  secondly,  to  obtain  certain  knowledge 
whether  the  conqueror  was  about  to  adopt  pacific  views  in  the 
midst  of  the  sweets  of  a  brilliant  marriage,  or  only  intended 
to  make  it  the  starting-point  for  new  and  vaster  enterprises. 
Some  weeks  devoted  to  this  twofold  object  would  not  be  time 
lost,  and  the  Emperor  Francis  had  consented  that  his  future 
minister,  before  entering  on  his  duties,  should  undertake  at 
Paris  this  important  mission. 

Napoleon  received  Metternich  most  graciously,  and  made 
every  effort  to  please  him.  He  was  above  all  things  anxious 
that  he  should  witness  the  happiness  of  the  young  empress, 
and  be  able  to  calm  the  anxiety  which  the  Emperor  Francis 
felt  with  regard  to  the  fortunes  of  his  daughter.  One  day, 
indeed,  M.  de  Metternich  having  demanded  an  interview  with 
the  emperor  at  a  time  when  he  happened  to  be  with  the  empress, 
he  was  immediately  conducted  to  the  private  apartments  of  the 
palace,  and  Napoleon  himself  led  him  to  the  chamber  of  Marie 
Louise,  saying,  "  Come  and  see  with  your  own  eyes  the  wretched- 
ness of  your  young  archduchess  and  the  state  of  continual 
terror  in  which  she  passes  her  days  ; "  and  then,  after  a  few 
moments,  he  added,  leaving  the  room,  "  I  leave  you  with 
madam,  that  you  may  receive  her  confidences,  hearken  to  her 
complaints,  and  be  able  to  report  them  to  the  Emperor 
Francis ! "  M.  de  Metternich,  surprised  and  almost  embar- 
rassed by  such  freedom,  remained  with  the  empress,  who 
appeared  perfectly  happy  in  her  new  position,  and  said  to  him 
with  more  spirit  than  she  was  in  the  habit  of  showing,  "  I 
suppose  you  think  at  Vienna  that  I  live  in  great  aNve  of  my 
redoubtable  husband !  Ah,  well,  you  may  tell  my  country- 
men that  he  is  more  afraid  of  m(>,  than  I  of  him."  And  indeed, 
when  Marie  Louis(>  haj^jiened  to  be  guilty  of  some  inadvertence, 
which  was  very  excusable  in  the  midst  of  persons  and  circum- 
stances which  were  ecjually  strange  to  her.  Napoleon  scarcely 
dared  to  speak  to  her  on  the  subject,  and  gave  her  by  the 
mouth  of  M.  de  Meneval  or  the  arch-cliancellor  the  advice 
which  he  hesitated  to  give  in  his  own  person. 

The  conversation  of  M.  de  Metternich  with  Marie  Louise 
had  continued  almost  an  hour,  whc^i  soine  one  tapped  at  the 
door,  and  Napoleon  entered,  saying  gaily,  "Ah,  well,  madam, 
you  have  told  it  all  ?  you  have  laid  bare  your  whole  heart  ? 
And  this  marriage  is  much  to  be  regretted,  is  it  not,  as  regards 
tlie  liappiness  of  the  woman  whom  it  has  made  my  wife  ?  Write 
all  that  you  liave  heard  to  I  he  I'hnperor  Francis  without  scruple 
and  without  reserve."     lie  then  carried  off  M.  de  Metternich  to 
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discuss  with  him  those  weiirlity  matters  which  would  naturally 
emjiloy  the  interviews  between  Napoleon  and  a  person  who 
was  destined  soon  to  become  the  first  minister  of  the  court  of 
Vienna.  Unfortunately  in  the  midst  of  all  this  ostentatious 
suavity,  Napoleon,  when  serious  affairs  came  to  be  discussed, 
when  this  or  that  power  was  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  would 
o-ive  way  to  sallies  of  haughtiness,  rancour,  and  ainbition,  which 
terrified  him  whom  he  was  so  anxious  to  conciliate.  Thus  this 
lion,  which  at  one  moment  slumbered  beneath  the  hand  which 
caressed  it,  would  at  the  next  arouse  itself  with  roars,  if  any 
unexpected  object  had  excited  its  terrible  instincts. 

The  relations  with  Russia  were  still  in  an  unsettled  state, 
disturbed  as  they  had  been  by  Napoleon's  abru]:)t  withdrawal 
from  the  projected  marriage,  by  the  tone  which  he  had  adopted 
towards  that  country  iinmediately  upon  his  alliance  with  Austria, 
and  his  rejection  of  the  convention  relating  to  Poland.  With 
respect  to  the  ]:)rojected  marriage,  indeed,  Na]")oleon  had  in- 
structed ^r.  de  Caulaincourt  to  assert  at  St.  Petersburg,  that 
the  hesitation  of  the  ]vussian  court,  and  above  all,  the  extreme 
youth  of  the  ]irincess.  had  forced  him  to  accept  the  Austrian 
archduchess,  in  whose  person  were  united  all  those  qualifica- 
tions which  were  most  calculated  to  effect,  and  had  already 
effected,  a  sincere  intimacy  between  the  courts  of  Paris  and 
\'ienna,  whilst  there  was  nothing-  in  this  marriage  which  could 
cause  any  alteration  in  the  political  system  of  alliances  which 
remained  based,  as  it  ever  had  been,  on  an  intiinate  union 
between  the  two  empires  of  th(^  (\ast  and  the  west ;  that  Na]X)- 
leon  (\arnestly  desired  that  the  Pussians  might  be  victorious 
o\'er  the  Turks,  and  tliat  the  Em])eror  Alexander  might  secure 
possession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  l)anub(\  namely^  jMoldavia 
ami  ^\'a]lachia.  in  CMnf<)rmit\-  with  the  secret  sti]iulations  of 
Tilsit:  tliat  with  regard  to  Poland,  he  was  at  all  times  read}'  to 
sign  an  agreement  not  to  favour  any  attempt  to  re-esta])lish  the 
aneient  kingdom  of  Poland,  but  that  he  could  not  enter  into 
any  genei'al,  absolute,  and  too  pre>utii])tuMus  engagement  that 
Poland  should  never  be  re-established  as  a  kingdom.  "  That,"  to 
ii<e  \\\<  o\vn  words,  "depends  jieither  oti  tlie  Emperor  Alexander 
nor  on  me,  whatever  may  be  our  greatness,  but  on  God,  wlio  is 
moi'e  ]')oweri'ul  than  either.  I  can  undertake  not  to  provoke, 
yea,  even  not  to  assist  the  designs  of  l-*rovi<h'nce.  but  I  cannot 
jiromise  to  fetter  tliem  !  "  Exquisite  modesty!  which  once 
more  came  to  his  aid.  and  which  was  always  of  such  great  use 
to  liiin  as  a  shield  ag'ainst  the  arguiuents  of  his  adversaries! 
Ibit  the  ])0!nt  of  the  swoi'd  gleamed  out  from  amidst  all  this 
com]>laisance,  as  he  added  expressions  of  the  dee]i  regret  with 
which  he  saw  that  T^us'^ia  desired  to  pass  bevond  the  line  of  the 
Danube,  and  furthei'  ex])ressed  an  earnest  hope  that  in  return 
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for  Finland,  whicli  was  already,  and  for  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
which  were  about  to  be  annexed  to  her  dominions,  she  would 
maintain  the  most  rigorous  hostility  towards  England.  All 
which  was  said  in  a  mingled  tone  of  courtesy,  friendship,  and 
haughtiness,  which  would  not  have  wounded  a  power  entirely 
friendly,  but  was  ill  calculated  to  reassure  an  ally  partially 
estranged.  M.  de  Romanzoff  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  M.  de 
Kourakin  at  Paris,  listened  to  these  explanations  with  an 
appearance  of  great  satisfaction,  for  Alexander  was  unwilling 
to  show  any  dissatisfaction  he  might  feel,  lest  it  should  be 
attributed  to  the  failure  of  that  matrimonial  treaty  to  which 
he  had  only  assented  in  the  hope  that  it  might  secure  to  him 
the  acquisition  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  ;  and  to  fulfil 
this  part  of  his  duty  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  M.  de  Koiira- 
kin,  although  attacked  with  gout  on  the  day  of  the  marriage 
ceremony,  caused  himself  to  be  carried,  covered  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  to  the  chapel  of  the  Louvre,  that  he  might 
display,  in  the  midst  of  his  anguish,  an  expression  of  joy 
which  was  suflSciently  laughable,  and  exhaust  himself  in  praises 
of  the  beauty  of  the  young  empress,  so  far  as  to  embarrass  M. 
de  Metternich  himself,  who,  not  knowing  how  to  reply  to  the 
Russian's  repeated  compliments,  at  length  said :  "  Yes,  she  is 
fair,  but  not  pretty." 

Always  active,  Napoleon  lost  no  time  in  arranging  matters 
with  a  view  to  his  wise  intention  of  evacuating  Germany.  By 
the  last  treaty  of  peace  he  had  preserved  the  two  Tyrols,  the 
German  and  the  Italian,  and  acquired  Salzburg  and  some 
districts  upon  the  right  of  the  Inn.  Of  his  former  conquests 
there  reiuained  to  him  the  principality  of  IBareuth  in  the  high 
palatinate,  Hainault  and  Fuld  in  Franconia,  Erfurth  and  many 
other  districts  in  Saxony,  Maidenburg  in  Westphalia,  and 
Planover  in  the  north  of  Germany.  '^Fhese  various  territories 
he  now  resolved  to  distribute,  and  aftcn-  having  extorted  part 
of  their  value  in  the  shape  of  money  or  gifts  to  liis  generals,  to 
withdraw  from  them  all  the  troops  which  were  not  necessary 
for  the  defence  of  the  new  kingdom  of  West])halia. 

Napoleon,  as  was  natural,  transferred  to  Pnvaria  nil  that  lie 
had  acquired  on  \h.o  Inn  and  in  Upper  Austria,  and  resigned 
to  it  L'Innviei'tel,  Salzl)urg,  thi^  (iernian  Tyrol,  and  a  ])art  of 
the  Italian  Tyrol,  reserving  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  that  ])ortion 
which  was  necessaiy  to  give  it  a  good  bordm'  lint>.  lie  granted, 
moreover,  to  l)a\aria  the  ])rinci]")ality  ol'  Patisbon  and  the 
principality  of  Hareuth.  All  which  liberality  went  far  to 
indemnify  l^a\aria  for  its  exei'tiotis  and  expenses  during  the 
last  war;  and  whilst  these  various  arrangements  sufficiently 
enlarged  the  tei'i'itories  of  his  allies,  they  rendered  their 
boundaries   more    convenient.      Ulm    fell    to   the   lot  of  Wui'~ 
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temberg,    whilst    llatisbon    and    Bareuth   were    transferred    to 
Jiavaria. 

As  the  price  ol'  these  concessions  of  territory,  Napoleon 
demanded  that  no  recomptnise  slionld  be  required  for  the 
support  of  his  armies  whilst  in  liavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and 
JSaden.  To  .^larshal  IJavout,  whose  well-known  energy  and 
probity  were  the  best  of  guarantees,  was  entrusted  the  due 
execution  of  the  evacuation. 

Napoleon  demanded  also  of  Bavaria  that  the  gz'ants  which 
had  been  made  to  soldiers  of  all  grades  in  the  ceded  provinces 
should  be  confirmed,  or  redeemed  at  a  fixed  rate  ;  and  further, 
that  it  should  advance  a  sum  of  thirty  million  francs  in  repay- 
nu'nt  of  the  vast  expenses  to  which  he  liad  bt'en  put  by  tliis 
eam[)aign.  But  even  under  these  conditions  Bavaria  obtained 
advantages  which  fully  balanced  the  sacrifices  she  was  called 
u]ion  to  make.  Napoleon  recommended  her  to  bestow  upon  the 
Tyrol,  the  possession  of  which  was  now  fully  confirmed  to  her, 
a  satisfactory  constitution,  as  he  had.  in  ceding  to  Baden  the 
various  ]y)rts  of  the  palatinate,  demanded  fair  treatment  for  the 
Catholics;  for  it  was  a  remarka-ble  trait  in  his  character,  that 
when  the  hero  was  not  misled  by  his  passions,  the  wisdom  and 
humanity  of  the  statesman  were  alike  visible. 

Our  allit'S  of  the  south  of  Germany  having  been  satisfied  and 
tlieir  terriiories  evacuated.  Napoleon  bestowed  all  his  attention 
upon  its  central  and  northern  territories;  and  took  into  con- 
sideration the  fori  unes  of  the  ]:)rince-primate,  late  elector  and 
archbishop  of  Mayence.  who  had  become  chancellor  and- pre- 
sident of  tlb-  Confederation  of  tlie  Rhine,  and  whose  endow- 
ment was  p.'ii'tly  in  llie  ])i'incipality  of  Batisbon.  which  had  been 
lately  granted  to  J^avaria.  and  partly  in  the  tolls  of  the  Ehine 
na\igation,  which  produced  a  very  variable  and  uncertain 
revenue.  Napoleon  desii'ed  to  show  favour  to  this  prince,  who 
was  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  princi- 
]")alities  of  I'^ulda  and  Jlainault,  on  condition  that  he  should  cede 
some  ])ortioiis  of  ttu'ritoiy  to  tlu"  Duchies  of  ilainaidt  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  Hatisbon  io  BaNaria,  and  the  Bhine  dues  to  the 
treasury  cxt  raordinary. 

J'y  this  arrangement  a  new  advantage  accrued  to  Na]")oleon, 
which  had  reference  to  the  fortnnt^s  of  Prince  Eugene,  who 
remainetl  without  ])rincely  enthiwincnt  in  consequence  of  the 
Austrian  marriag(>.  'I'here  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  an  act 
f>f  ado])tion  in  fa\-our  of  llir  viceroy,  since  there  was  every 
expectation  that  Na]x.)lt'on  would  have  children :  and  as  it 
never  enlered  into  Na])oleon"s  views  to  separate  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  from  the  empire,  the  I'rince  Eugene,  possessed  for  the 
term  of  his  own  life  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Italy,  had  no  territory 
di'sccndible  to  his  heirs.      Of  a  sw(^et  and  submissive  tempera- 
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ment,  this  prince  was  very  dear  to  Napoleon,  who  was  the  more 
anxious  to  treat  him  with  no  neglect,  as  he  had  already  caused 
him  deep  pain  by  the  repudiation  of  his  mother  the  Empress 
Josephine ;  and  moreover,  the  Princess  Augusta  of  Bavaria, 
whom  the  viceroy  had  espoused,  a  lady  worthy  of  her  rank,  and 
endowed  with  a  remarkable  strength  of  character,  attacked  him 
with  earnest  remonstrances,  reminding  him  of  the  duty  he  had 
imposed  upon  himself  by  taking  her  from  one  of  the  most 
ancient  thrones  in  Europe  to  make  her  the  wife  of  a  man  who 
had  neither  princely  birth  nor  patrimony ;  and  she  urged  that 
he  ought  not  to  leave  her  in  the  midst  of  this  distribution  of 
crowns  without  some  endowment  for  her  children.  These 
remonstrances  of  the  princess,  and  the  pining  grief  of  the 
Prince  Eugene,  touched  Napoleon,  and  he  bestowed  upon  them 
the  reversion  of  the  new  grant  which  he  was  creating  in  favour 
of  the  prince-primate,  under  the  title  of  the  principality  of 
Frankfort ;  the  feeble  health  of  the  primate  affording  a  fair 
expectation  that  he  would  not  long  withhold  its  enjoyment  from 
the  family  of  the  Prince  Eugene. 

In  his  desire  to  hasten  the  distribution  and  evacuation  of 
the  German  territories.  Napoleon  proceeded  to  arrange  with 
King  Jerome  various  territorial  and  financial  disputes  which 
were  still  pending,  and  were  the  source  of  much  uneasiness 
to  the  two  brothers.  King  Jerome  had  caused  some  dissatis- 
faction to  Napoleon  during  the  last  war,  not  from  want  of 
energy  when  in  action,  but  from  a  certain  dilatoriness  in  the 
conduct  of  the  campaign ;  besides  this,  his  administration  had 
expended  more  in  the  service  of  luxury  than  in  objects  of  utility, 
his  system  of  government  was  not  such  as  pleased  the  Germans, 
and  he  had  permitted  those  of  the  French  donees  who  had 
received  grants  of  territory  in  Westphalia  to  suffer  such  vexa- 
tions as  Napoleon  in  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  soldiers 
would  never  have  allowed  them  to  endure.  Nevertheless,  as 
King  Jerome  alone  of  all  his  brothers  possessed  a  truly  military 
spirit,  and  was  always  submissive  and  devoted,  he  continued  to 
treat  him  with  indulgence,  although  sometimes  showing  towards 
him,  as  towards  all  his  family  occasionally,  an  extreme  severity. 

He  resolved,  therefore,  to  bestow  upon  him  Magdeburg  and 
also  Hanover,  which  was  a  large  and  fair  portion  yet  unappro- 
priated. Nor  did  this  arrangement  present  any  great  additional 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  peace  with  England,  for  she  seemed  to 
have  adopted  a  feeling  that  Hanover  was  not  English,  and  it 
was  sometimes  even  said  that  she  was  rejoiced  at  its  loss.  In 
return  for  this  gift,  King  Jerome  undertook  to  maintain  during 
the  whole  continuance  of  the  war  an  army  of  18,500  French 
troops,  to  be  quartered  in  Westphalia  ;  to  pay  the  extraordinary 
contributions  to  the  war  which  were  still  due  from  Hanover, 
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and  to  recognise  all  the  grants  made  in  that  country  to  the 
French  soldiers. 

Under  these  conditions  King  Jerome  was  declared  sovereign 
of  Hesse,  Westphalia,  and  Hanover,  having  Cassel  for  his  capital, 
and  Magdeburg  for  his  citadel,  and  becoming  second  only  to 
the  King  of  Prussia  in  the  order  of  German  sovereigns. 

These  arrangements  having  been  made,  there  remained  in 
our  possession  only  the  town  of  Erfurth,  together  with  some 
tracts  of  country  destined  for  the  King  of  Saxony,  Grand  Duke 
of  "Warsaw ;  and  the  affairs  of  Germany  were  now  settled  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  endure  just  so  long  as  the  French  empire. 

In  the  preceding  arrangt-ments  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
support  of  a  body  of  French  ti'oops  was  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
the  cession  of  Hanover ;  a  condition  which  was  at  variance  with 
Napoleon's  idea  of  propitiating  Germany  by  the  withdrawal  of 
his  armies.  But  two  reasons  induced  him  to  defer  the  complete 
execution  of  this  plan,  the  one  being  founded  on  the  state  of 
Prussia,  and  the  other  having  reference-  to  the  execution  of  the 
decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  which  constituted  what  is  called 
the  continental  blockade.  The  conduct  of  Prussia  had  been  at 
times  most  unhappy  and  inconsistent,  for  nothing  is  more 
inconsistent  than  the  agitated  movements  of  distress.  Whilst 
protesting  its  submission  to  the  hard  conditions  signed  at  Tilsit, 
whilst  affecting  the  greatest  resignation,  and  manifesting  an 
eager  desire  to  repress  the  revolt  of  Schill,  it  sympathised  most 
ardently  with  the  patriotic  struggles  which  it  undertook  to  sup- 
press, and  for  a  moment  indulged  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be 
able  to  escape  from  the  yoke  which  had  fallen  upon  Germany. 
Nothing  could  be  more  natural,  and,  let  us  add,  more  legitimate 
than  this  feeling  ;  but  unhappily  for  herself,  Prussia  had  mingled 
tht^se  sentiments  with  actions  of  the  gravest  imprudence.  She 
had  recruited  her  refrinients.  bourdit  horses,  and  collected  certain 
bodies  of  troops,  under  pretext  of  preparing  the  contingent 
promised  to  France;  a  pretext  which  was  little  calculated  to 
blind  a  vision  so  keen  as  that  of  Napoleon.  ]'russia  had,  more- 
over, in  further  pursuance  of  this  line  of  conduct,  made  great 
delay  in  the  payment  of  the  contributions  due  from  her,  having 
pt-niiitted  almost  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1809  bills 
to  th"  amount  of  twenty-two  millions,  which  she  liad  subscribed 
to  the  treasury  extraordinary,  to  be  protested.  At  first  Napoleon 
had  ap])eared  to  allow  tliis  delay  to  ])ass  unnoticed,  but  after  the 
peace  of  Menna  he  had  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  the  obliga- 
tion in  a  tone  too  peremptory  to  be  disregarded  ;  for  although 
tlie  Prussian  court  persisted  in  dwelling  at  Konigsberg,  partly 
i'l'om  chagrin  and  partly  from  ])olicy,  it  was  no  less  in  the  power 
I  if  Napoleon,  and  it  found  itself  compelled  to  pay  something,  if 
not  the  whole.    "  You  have  lost  the  opportunity,"  said  Napoleon, 
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"of  rising,  which  was  open  to  you  by  the  exercise  of  simple 
good  faith  towards  France.  Had  you  been  able  to  foresee  that 
the  last  rising  in  Austria  would  lead  only  to  defeat  and  fresh 
confiscations  of  territories,  you  would,  without  being  compelled 
to  augment  the  number  of  your  troops,  or  to  increase  your 
expenses,  have  closely  allied  yourself  to  me,  have  furnished  me 
with  the  contingent  of  15,000  men  which  you  promised,  have 
honoured  your  signature,  paid  the  twenty-two  millions,  and 
proved  that  you  had  frankly  adopted  the  policy,  which  must 
always  be  yours,  of  a  French  alliance.  I  should  then,  most 
probably,  have  freed  you  from  the  remainder  of  your  obligations, 
have  exalted  your  position,  enlarged  your  territories,  and  replaced 
you  in  the  elevated  position  from  which  you  have  fallen.  The 
adoption  of  this  course  would,  it  is  very  likely,  have  obtained 
for  you  Magdeburg,  or  even  Hanover.  But  instead  of  aiding, 
you  have  threatened  me  ;  instead  of  spending  money  in  the 
payment  of  your  debt  to  me,  you  have  expended  it  in  arming 
against  me.  I  am  the  victor,  and  it  is  time  that  you  should 
expiate  your  errors,  not  by  fresh  losses  of  territory,  but  by  the 
performance,  at  least,  of  your  engagements ;  by  the  delay  of 
which  you  force  me  to  leave  garrisons  on  the  Oder,  and  as  a 
support  to  these  garrisons  to  maintain  troops  on  the  Elbe. 
This  continued  military  occupation  of  territory  burdens  me  with 
heavy  expenses,  and,  which  I  much  regret,  forces  me  to  make  in 
the  bosom  of  Germany  a  military  demonstration  which  is  an 
interniption  to  my  political  plans.  You  have  deprived  me  of 
the  revivifying  repose  for  which  I  longed,  and  have  done  me  as 
much  moral  as  material  injury.  It  is  necessary  that  this  state 
of  things  should  come  to  an  end,  or  I  will  take  measures  for 
paying  myself;  I  will  seize  one  of  your  provinces,  Silesia  perhaps, 
and  give  it  to  any  one  who  will  pay  me  what  you  owe  !  " 

Such  was  the  language  which  Napoleon  held  towards  Prussia, 
accompanying  it  with  detailed  accounts,  of  which  he  demanded 
the  settlement.  Prussia,  ever  since  the  reduction  of  her  debt, 
had  remained  a  debtor  of  eighty-six  millions,  and  Napoleon 
insisted  that  this  debt  should  ]<e  satisfied  by  a  payment  of 
forty-eight  millions,  in  monthly  instaluKMits,  wliilst  the  i-emain- 
ing  thirty-eight  millions  were  to  be  supplied  by  means  of  a 
Dutch  loan.  Terrified,  Prussia  ])ro7uist'd  full  satisfaction  of 
his  demands,  whilst  she  secretly  determined  to  escape  from  the 
necessity  o^  obeying  them.  Napoleon,  ])erceiving  that  if  he 
abandoned  t,lie  military  ])osts  which  he  held  as  ])ledges,  his  debt 
would  never  be  paid,  resolved  to  continue  to  occupy  them  with 
French  and  I'olisli  troo])s  ;  Ihe  latt(>r  having  become,  by  training 
in  our  school,  most  excellent  soldiers,  and  although  nominally 
belonging  to  the  King  of  Saxony,  l)eing  in  reality  entirely 
devoted   to   the    l''renoh    cause.       (ilogaii,   (justrin,   and  Stettin 
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i'('C(UV('(l  Saxon  rollsli  repiiicnts,  and  as  tlie  Froncli  artillery 
and  cng-iucer  corps  of  tlu'se  ]ilaces  formed  no  more  than  a  fifth 
])art  of  the  effective  strength,  the  garrisons  appeared  to  have 
lost  their  French  character.  To  the  troops  in  Stettin,  which 
was  of  most  importance,  and  was  on  the  shore  of  the  Baltic, 
Na])oleon  added  a  regiment  of  infantry  borrowed  from  the 
division  of  ^Marshal  Davont.  Dantzig  liad  become  a  sort  of 
llanseatic  town,  endowed  witli  a  fictitious  independence,  and 
by  treatv  lx)und  to  receive,  when  a  maritime  war  should  render 
it  needful,  a  French  garrison.  Under  the  specious  and  well- 
grounded  pretext,  that  the  J"]nglish  w^ould  be  eager  to  possess 
themselves  of  a  town  which  was  precious  on  account  of  its  port 
and  its  situation  on  the  Mstula,  he  established  there  a  garrison 
sinn'lar  to  those  on  the  Oder,  but  of  greater  strength.  And 
thus  in  a  time  of  ])erfect  peace  Napoleon  took  possession,  with 
a  force,  which  under  the  appearance  of  being  Polish,  was  in 
realitv  French,  of  those  important  places,  the  ])ossession  of 
which  ga\-e  him  complete  command  of  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula. 

These  military  occupations  were,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  irre- 
concilable with  the  peaceable  S])irit  which  Napoleon's  policy  had 
for  the  moment  assumed,  but  they  served  to  control  Prussia,  and 
would  be  a  formidable  base  of  operations  against  Russia  if  ever 
liostilities  should  be  renewed  with  that  power.  Resides  the 
Prussian  debt,  the  threatening  presence  of  the  English  in  the 
l^>altic,  and  the  necessity  of  occupying  the  shore  of  this  sea  for 
the  sake  of  watching  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  blockade, 
offered  sufficient  explanation  of  the  ]iresence  of  the  Frencli 
ri'oo])s  to  ]-)revent  their  prolonged  stay  from  destroying  entirely 
tlie  good  el'teet  ])roduced  by  tlu'  evacuation  of  the  rest  of  Ger- 
luany.  IJoides  these  measures  it  was  necessary  to  take  others 
I'or  the  su])]iort  of  the  garrisons  on  the  Mstula  and  the  Oder,  to 
compel  the  flanse  towns  to  renounce  commercial  intercourse  witli 
(Ireat  iiritain,  anti  to  coerce  Holland,  which  paid  no  more  atten- 
tion to  the  continental  l)lockade  than  as  if  it  had  been  governed 
l)y  a  Geriuan  or  fhiglish  ])riiu'e.  I''ven  when  the  governments 
attem])ted  to  keep  good  faith  the  immunities  under  their 
cliargc  were  little  affected  l)y  the  existence  of  the  lolockade,  and 
pursued  a  contraband  trade  which  the  most  vigorous  measures 
failed  to  prexcnt.  The  circumstance  that  the  iMiglish  trade  was 
scarcely  at  all  cram])ed  with  Holland,  which  had  become  a  French 
monarchy,  sidliciently  ]n'o\ed  the  ditliculty  of  maintaining  effi- 
ciently the  continental  blockade,  and  Napoleon,  having  just  now 
both  leisure  and  troojis  at  his  dis])osal.  determined  to  conduct 
in  ])  'rson  this  kind  of  wai'i'ai-e.  which  was  certainlv  the  mcist 
en'.nMi\-e  he  could  possibly  lia\'e  directed  against  l']ngland. 

I  Ia\  ing  carried  the  i)olicy  of  exacuation  to  the  furthest  extent, 
Xapoleon  distributed  his  tro()])s  with  great  al)ility.  and  with  strict 
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regard  to  the  various  objects  of  calming  the  apprehension  of 
Germany,  supporting  the  garrisons  of  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder, 
occupying  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  the  North  Sea  and  Holland, 
of  reassembling  an  army  at  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  of  despatch- 
ing consideral)Ie  reinforcements  to  Spain,  and  finally,  of  putting 
in  force  that  system  of  economy  which  the  state  of  his  finances 
rendered  so  necessaiy.  He  had  sent  to  Laybach  the  army  of 
Dalmatia,  which  had  come  from  Zara  to  A^ienna  under  the  com- 
mand of  Marshal  Marmont,  and  he  decided  that  it  should  be 
supported  by  the  Illyrian  provinces.  He  had  sent  the  army  of 
Italy  to  the  plains  of  Friuli,  A^enice,  and  Lombardy.  He  had 
from  time  to  time  turned  back  towards  Spain  all  the  reinforce- 
ments which  had  been  marched  upon  the  Danube,  during  the 
negotiations  which  were  to  put  an  end  to  the  Austrian  war. 
There  remained  the  three  corps  of  the  Marshals  Davout,  Massena, 
and  Oudinot,  which  constituted  the  strength  of  the  grand  army 
at  Ratisbou,  j^ssling,  and  Wagram.  Withdrawn  successively 
from  the  Austrian  base  of  operations  in  Bavaria  and  Swabia,  they 
had  subsisted  during  the  treaty  upon  the  provinces  intended  for 
the  allies,  the  cost  of  their  maintenance  being  defrayed  to  these 
monarchs  in  advance,  in  the  shape  of  ceded  territories.  Na]D0- 
Ic'on  finally  adopted  the  following  mode  of  distribution.  The 
corps  of  Marshal  Oudinot,  which  was  composed  of  a  division  of 
old  regiments  under  the  brave  General  St.  Hilaire,  and  of  two 
divisions  of  the  fourth  battalions,  was  broken  up  and  distributed 
along  the  coasts  of  France.  The  regiments  of  St.  Hilaire's  divi- 
sion were  divided  between  Cherbourg,  St.  Malo,  and  Brest,  as  a 
nx'nace  against  l^^ngland  ;  and  the  two  divisions  of  the  fourth 
battalions.  A\hicli  belonged  to  the  regiments  engaged  in  the  war 
Avitli  Spain,  were  quartered  in  the  neighboiirhood  of  Rochefort 
and  Jiordeaux,  to  be  ready  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  Pyre- 
nees if  the  100,000  men  already  sent  thither  should  prove  in- 
sufiicient.  The  corps  of  Marshal  Massena,  more  distinguished 
foi'  its  valour  than  its  numbers,  passed  from  Swabia  to  Fran- 
conia,  and  descended  the  liliine  to  occupy  the  cam]")  at  Boulogne, 
lirabant,  and  tlie  frontiers  of  Holland  ;  the  chief  division  being 
established  ;i,t  li]mbden,  to  be  in  connection  with  the  Hanse 
towns. 

Na])(>l('()n  determined  that  the  cor])s  of  Marshal  Davout,  which 
was  altogether  the  finest  and  best  disciplined,  should  su])])ly  tlie 
troops  for  the  occu])ation  of  the  north  of  Germany;  and  he  had 
many  reasons  For  this  choice.  By  always  fixing  the  residence 
of  tliis  (\)i-ps  in  nortliern  climates,  he  liopcd  to  preserve  to  it  its 
vigorous  I  empei'.'iineni  ,its  warlik(>  maimers, and  t  o  almost  ent  ii'ely 
destroy  its  remembrance  of  its  native  soil.  Its  troops,  moreover, 
as  sobei-  and  steadfast  as  their  chief,  were  exactly  suited  to  a 
kind  of  ser\ice  whieli  exposed  those  who  were  charged  with  its 
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execution  to  a  dangerons  corrn]-)tion.  And  finally,  it'  it  should 
ever  become  necessary  to  give  a  decided  blow  to  the  o-reat 
eiiipir(»  of  the  north,  this  cor])s  would  serve  as  the  head  of  the 
weapon  ;  for.  we  must  unliap])ily  repeat,  Napoleon  cherished  in 
the  midst  of  projects  for  a  sincere  peace  those  warlike  ideas 
which  were  sooner  or  later  to  overthrow  the  most  pacific 
resolutions. 

The  three  divisions,  Morand.  l''riant.  and  Gudin.  althouo'h 
almost  com])letely  org'anised,  yet  underwent  some  modification. 
One  of  the  reo-iments  of  the  St.  llilaire  division  was  annexed  to 
them,  tof^'cther  with  General  ]?ruyere's  division  of  cuirassiers, 
the  light  cavalry  division  of  General  .)ac(|uinot,  and  a  vast  '|)ark 
of  siege  artillery.  The  expenses  of  this  su])erb  corps  were  divided 
between  th(^  kingdom  of  West])halia.  the  Hanse  towns,  and  the 
places  held  in  ])ledg(\  General  (iudin  was  directed  to  watch 
Hanover,  General  ]Morand  the  Hanse  towns,  and  General  Friant 
Magdeburg  and  the  \\\he.  To  jNfarshal  Davout  fell  tin-  duty  of 
occupying  himself  under  the  cold  climate  of  the  north  with  tlu^ 
instruction  of  the  troops  aiid  the  rigorous  ap]ilication  of  the 
laws  of  blockade. 

'We  divisions  of  heavy  cavalry  which  had  habitually  served 
under  ]\rarshal  Davout  re-entered  France,  with  the  exception 
(if  the  Bruyere  division,  which  remained  in  the  north.  The 
cuirassiei's  of  Spain,  now  the  cuirassiers  of  Padua,  were  put 
upon  a  ])eace  footing  and  cpiartered  in  Xoi'mandv.  where  fodder 
abounded.  The  carabiniers  and  the  cuirassiers,  formerly  St. 
(iermain,  were  spread  over  Lorraine  and  Alsatia.  "^rhe  men  past 
service  returned  to  their  homes  witli  rewards  :  the  young  soldiers 
were  sent  l)ack  to  tlicir  de])ots  to  n^eive  further  instructions. 
The  cavalry  regiments  were  reduced  from  the  effective  force 
of  1000  hoi'si's  to  that  of  about  600.  The  horses  of  the  artillerv, 
alwavs  a  soui'ce  of  great  ex]iens(\  were  ]iartlv  sent  to  Tllvi'ia. 
where  they  wi're  t'ed  at  the  cost  (if  a  contpiered  ]irovince  :  ]iartly 
to  Alsatia  and  l,orraint\  where  ^^a])()leon  had  sometimes  thought 
of  entrusting  them  to  the  ]ieasants;  partly  to  S]iain.  where  it 
was  necessary  to  ])rovi(lf>  vast  pai'ks  of  artilleiy  for  the  siege 
(if  the  jollified  ])h'ices.  {''inallv.  the  useless  staffs  wei'e  dis- 
solved; that  attached  to  T)a\'out's  corjis  alom^  l)eing  retained 
upon  a  war  footing. 

Xa]:)oloon.  w  illing  lo  grant  some  i-e])os(>  to  tlu>  ]')(^])ulation  of 
the  eni])ire,  and  to  pei-mit  it  I0  taste' the  sw(H^ts  of  ]ieace.  liad 
resol\(>(!  to  li'\v  no  conscription  in  1810.  lie  calculated  on  a 
double  sa\ing.  l)v  the  reduction  of  the  standing  arm\.  and  the 
reliiu|uislnnent  for  the  ]n'esent  year  of  the  ex])enses  of  t  he  e(pii])- 
nv\\\  of  I'eci'uits.  lb>  had  ]U"0])osed  to  send  to  S]iain.  iiule- 
]viidently  of  the  guard,  wliich  he  wished  to  forward  in  all  its 
com])leleness  to  the  ryrenees,  a  reinforcement  of  ICO.OOO  men, 
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to  be  followed  by  a  reserve  of  30,000,  for  the  supply  of  which 
the  levies  of  the  preceding  and  the  current  years  were  sufficient. 
We  have  seen  that  the  provisional  demi-brigades,  formed  of 
fourth  and  fifth  battalions,  at  first  led  towards  Swabia,  Fran- 
conia,  and  Flanders,  and  subsequently  turned  towards  Spain, 
had  been  definitely  forwarded  to  the  Pyrenees.  Napoleon 
supplied  theni  with  all  that  the  depots  afforded,  in  order  that 
they  might  arrive  in  the  Peninsula  as  complete  as  possible.  He 
took  all  the  disposable  strength  to  be  found  in  the  depots  of 
the  light  cavalry  to  the  twelve  regiments  of  chasseurs  and 
hussars  which  were  still  in  Spain.  He  had  broken  up  during 
the  Austrian  campaign  the  twenty-four  regiments  composing 
the  dragoon  force,  the  third  and  fourth  battalions,  in  order  to 
conduct  them  to  the  Danube  in  temporary  groups.  When  peace 
had  been  concluded,  he  sent  them  towards  the  Pyrenees,  draft- 
ing into  their  ranks  all  the  conscripts  of  the  last  levies  who 
were  suitable  for  service  in  this  arm  ;  in  this  manner  all  the 
dragoons  had  been  thrown  into  Spain. 

By  these  various  contrivances,  in  the  employment  of  which 
he  excelled,  Napoleon  had  preserved  the  nucleus  of  a  powerful 
army  in  the  north,  had  surrounded  tl^e  Hanse  towns  with  a  net- 
work of  troops  of  observation,  had  lightened  as  far  as  possible 
the  expenses  of  his  armies,  and  thrown  upon  the  l^eninsula  all 
his  disposable  forces.  Spain,  he  said,  must  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  war  of  which  she  is  the  theatre  and  the  cause.  Napoleon 
entertained  an  angry  feeling  with  respect  to  this  war,  which 
made  itself  felt  not  only  by  the  country,  but  by  King  Jose])h 
himself ;  for  the  latter,  living  in  a  state  of  humiliating  subjec- 
tion, and  discontented  with  tlie  arrogance  of  the  French  generals 
towards  himself  and  their  excesses  against  the  Spaniards,  either 
afft^cted  to,  or  really  did  believe,  that  if  left  to  his  own  course 
he  could  do  moi'e  by  means  of  liis  own  persuasions  towards 
effecting  the  pacification  of  Eurojie  than  Na])oleon  would  ever 
do  by  his  armies,  and  had  drawn  upon  himself  both  blame  and 
suspicion. 

Napoleon,  irritated  at  the  immense  expenses  whicli  yet  left 
our  annics  in  want  of  every  necessary,  wrote  to  -loseph  the  most 
severe  and  peremptoiy  letters.  "The  whole  revenue  of  France 
will  not  suffice  for  tlui  expenses  of  the  S])anish  army,  unless 
I  ])ut  to  tliem  some  limit.  ]\ly  emjnre  is  drained  of  men  and 
money,  and  I  am  com])elled  to  ])ause.  Tlic  last  Austrian  war 
has  cost  me  moi-e  tlian  was  (estimated  ;  the  Walcheren  expedi- 
tion has  drawn  from  my  treasury  \ho  mosi  considerable  sums, 
and  if  I  coiitiniK^  tliis  «'xlravagance  my  treasury  will  be  com- 
]ilet('lv  exhausted.  Tt  is  necessary,  therel"or(\  that  tlie  war  in 
Spain  should  sn])])ort  itself,  and  that  the  king  should  furnish 
the   chief  part  of  the   ex])euse  of  the   artillery,  the  remounts 
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for  tlie  cavalry,  of  the  liospifals.  and  of  the  subsistence  of  tlie 
troops.  All  tliat  I  shall  be  able  to  afford  will  be  a  supply  of 
two  millions  a  month  for  the  ]-)ay.  I  can  do  no  more.  Spain  is 
a  wealthy  country,  and  well  abk'  to  bear  the  expenses  of  whicli 
she  is  the  cause.  The  king  is  fond  of  cherishing'  at  Madrid  the 
favourites  to  whom  he  owes  no  gratitude  ;  let  him  take  care  of 
the  soldiers  to  whom  he  owes  his  crown.  Should  he  not  do  this, 
1  will  deprive  him  of  the  administration  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces :  I  will  govern  them  In'  the  hands  of  my  generals,  and 
take  care  to  collect  from  them,  as  from  all  the  other  countries 
in  which  my  troops  have  been  quartered,  the  necessary  expenses. 
Let  these  intimations  be  attended  to,  for  my  determination  is 
irrevocable,  and  it  is  irrevocable  because  it  is  founded  on  un- 
avoidable necessity." 

Napoleon  had  good  reason  to  be  uneasy  with  respect  to  the 
finances ;  for  to  preserve  well  organised  and  well  provided 
the  numerous  armies  by  means  of  whicli  he  controlled  Europe, 
from  the  Vistula  to  the  Tagus.  from  Calais  to  the  borders  of 
the  Save,  he  had  to  ex])end  as  much  gold  as  men,  and  in 
carrying  on  an  actual  campaign  he  was  in  as  much  danger  of 
exhausting  his  treasury  as  of  depopulating  the  country.  He 
had  for  many  years  passed  the  proper  limit  of  expenses  by 
about  fifty  millions  in  time  of  peace,  and  about  eighty  or  a 
hundred  in  time  of  war.  The  last  Austrian  campaign  had 
cost  even  more  than  this  last  amount,  and  had  been  maintained 
out  of  the  treasurv  of  the  army,  known  by  the  title  of  the 
treasury  extraordinary  :  and  tliis.  although  very  considerable, 
was  now  sci'iouslv  diminished,  for  it  was  from  this  source 
that  Xajxtlerm  rewarded  his  soldiers,  furnished  grand  monu- 
ments for  the  ca]iital.  and  aided  distressed  populations.  This 
treasniy  was  reduced,  as  has  already  been  said,  at  the  moment 
of  the  Austrian  war.  to  292  millions.  This  war  had  increased 
it  by  170  millions,  the  sale  of  the  S]ianish  wools  had  added 
to  it  ten  millions,  a  cession  of  the  treasure  upon  th(»  !Mount 
\a])()leon.  tell  millions  mor(\  and  it  had  thus  reached  the 
amount  of  492  millions.  Na])<ileon  had  borrowed  of  it  eighty- 
four  millions  for  the  Austrian  war.  twenty-eight  iVu' the  Louvre 
and  various  ]')ublic  buildings.  twi^Ke  for  dotat  ions,  four  for  some 
(^xtraordinarv  expiMisrs  of  the  crown,  and  it  was  left  at  354 
niillions. 

It  must  be  added  that  this  sum  did  not  wholly  consist  of 
actual  treasure,  for  it  was  ])arflv  made  up  of  charges  on  the 
\;ini|ui-lie(|  States,  and  tlie  <^liict'  of  these  consisted  in  the 
eiglity--ix  iiiillioiis  owed  1)\-  Prussia,  the  ]")aynient  of  which 
Napoleon  had  somi'  difliculty.  as  wo  have  seen,  in  obtaining. 
And  we  must  observe  that  the  eighty-four  millions  borrow(Hl 
oi'  this   treasury  for   the    .Vusti'lan   campaign   do  not   rejirexMit 
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the  whole  expense  of  that  war,  which  had  amounted  altogether 
to  a  total  of  480  millions. 

It  was  necessary  then  to  husband  this  treasury  extra- 
ordinary. Napoleon  knew  very  well  that  with  armies  main- 
tained in  Illyria,  Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Spain,  although 
a  portion  of  them  were  supported  by  the  occupied  countries, 
the  sum  of  350  millions  granted  to  the  two  ministers  of  war 
would  not  suilice.  He  foresaw  that  an  excess  of  forty  or  fifty 
millions  would  disturb  the  fictitious  balance  of  the  revenue, 
and  he  had  provided  more  than  one  resource  by  which  to  supply 
this  amount.  These  resources  consisted,  first,  of  the  possessions 
of  the  great  Spanish  families,  prosecuted  as  guilty  of  high 
treason,  and  secondly,  of  the  numerous  seizures  of  the  goods 
of  the  false  neutrals  who  had  thronged  all  the  ports,  both 
of  the  empire  and  its  allies,  which  also  amounted  to  several 
hundred  millions.  Napoleon  hoped,  therefore,  by  observing  a 
rigid  economy,  to  be  able  to  meet  the  expenses  of  those  armies 
which  the  state  of  Euro])e,  quiet  but  not  resigned,  and  the 
Spanish  war,  successfully  prosecuted,  but  not  terminated, 
required. 

We  are  now  able  to  form  some  idea  on  the  projects  which 
Napoleon  had  conceived  for  putting  an  end  to  his  long  conflict 
witli  l^hirope.  The*  troops  whicli  were  to  evacuate  Germany 
were  still  to  hold  the  north  of  the  continent  in  check,  and  to 
guard  the  coasts  against  British  commerce,  whilst  the  young 
recruits  which  the  Austrian  war  no  lono"<^r  required  were  to 
be  incorporated  with  the  old  Spanish  army,  which  they  would 
complete  and  invigorate.  He  proposed  to  join  his  own  guard, 
which  he  had  sent  forward  in  the  spring  of  1 8 10,  after  having 
given  it  sonic  months  of  repose,  to  gather  under  liis  own 
command  a  hundred  thousand  men  to  drive  the  English  into 
the  sea,  and  by  tlu^  inlliction  of  a  terrible  disaster  to  give  an 
irresistible  jireponderauce  to  the  ])eac('  party  in  tlie  English 
])arlianient. 

Besitles  the  infliction  of  a  gi'cat  Ijlow  on  ilie  Ihiglish  army. 
Napoleon  had  resolved  on  another  edicacions  means  of  ol)taining 
peace,  and  this  was  the  rigorous  observance  of  the  continental 
l)l()cka(!e.  which  had  been  maintained  with  i-igour  in  the  ports 
of  old  i'^rance  alone,  liad  been  much  relaxed  in  the  ports  of  new 
{•"'ranee,  and  had  l)een  totalh'  disi-egarded  in  the  allied  States, 
such  as  ilanovei',  Holland,  the  Ilanse  towns,  and  Denmark. 
I  lis  ai-doiii-  for  this  kind  of  wai'fare  was  not  less  than  that  which 
ht>  felt  t'oi-  that  wliicli  is  waged  on  the  battlefield.  '^IV)  inflict  a 
gi'(>at  Itlow  on  i'ingland,  it  was  not  only  necessary  to  drive  from 
th(>  continent  liei-  eotlon  fabrics  or  metallurgical  products,  hnt 
also  her  colonial  niereliandise.  such  as  sugar,  coffee,  unmanu- 
factured cotton,  dves.  wood'^.  iK:c..  which    constituted  the  monev 
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with  wliicli  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  and  East  Indies  [)aid 
for  tlie  manufactured  products  of  ^Manchester  and  Birnnnu-liani. 
[ndeed,  not  only  did  its  own  colonies  pay  in  colonial  merchandise, 
but  also  the  French  and  Dutch  colonies  which  it  had  become 
possessed  of,  and  it  was  obliged  to  dispose  of  this  in  Euro])e 
before  it  could  obtain  the  price  of  its  commercial  and  industrial 
operations.  For  the  disposal  of  this  merchandise,  the  English 
liad  put  in  practice  some  sufKciently  ingenious  contrivances. 
Thus,  besides  the  great  depot  of  London,  where  all  the  neutrals 
were  obliged  to  touch  to  take  in  a  part  of  their  cargo,  they 
had  established  other  de])dts  at  Acre.  Malta,  and  Heligoland, 
where  they  accumulated  enormous  heaps  of  merchandise,  and 
whither  the  contraband  traders  went  to  obtain  the  materials 
for  thfir  clandestine  traffic.  At  Heligoland,  for  example,  they 
had  formed  a  sino-ular  establishment.  Heli^'oland  is  an  island 
situated  in  the  North  Sea,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe, 
dividi-d  into  a  low  part,  wliere  it  is  easy  to  disembark  from  ships, 
and  a  high  part,  with  which  the  only  communication  is  by  a 
ladder  of  two  hundred  steps,  which  could  l)e  easily  destroyed 
in  a  few  nidini-nts.  Six  hundred  English,  provided  with  a 
numerous  artillery,  defended  this  high  part  and  the  magazines 
which  were  established  there,  containing  merchandise  of  tlie 
value  of  three  or  four  hundred  millions.  An  Fnglish  flotilla 
cruised  constantly  about  the  low  part  of  the  island  to  defend 
the  a]iproaches.  It  was  from  them  that  the  contraliand  traders 
obtaiiied  the  merchandise  which  they  carried  into  the  continent 
in  spite  of  the  laws  of  Xa]')oleon.  The  farmers  who  cultivated 
tlie  lands  alono-  the  coasts  were  the  receivers  of  these  smuerixled 
goods,  which  were  taken  from  them  during  the  niglit  and  spread 
altroad  far  and  wide;  and  this  kind  of  fraud  was  jiractised  not 
only  in  the  Hanse  towns,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  Holland, 
iiiitwitlisrandiiig  its  connections  with  France.  The  populations 
of  these  various  couiiirie.-  aided  the  contraliandists  to  the  utmost 
(if  their  power,  joined  with  them  in  assailing  tht>  custom-house 
(itlicers.  in  disanuing  them,  and  seducing  lliem  from  their  duty. 

Independently  (if  this  contraband  trade,  almost  open  smug- 
gling wa>  carried  on  Ity  ])retemled  neutrals,  who  intixxhiced  the 
interdicted  ])!'oducts  in  abundance  into  the  ports  of  France  or 
its  allies. 

To  understand  the  ])art  ])layed  1)\'  tlnse  false  neutrals.  W( 
iiiiist  recall  to  recollection  the  j-lnglisli  and  j''i'encli  decrees,  so 
often  cited  ill  this  historv,  and  composing  then  the  maritime 
legi>lat  inn.  'J'he  j-jiglish  had  in  lSo6  declared  all  thejiorlsof 
l''ranc<^\  from  Ih'est  to  the  nnuiths  of  the  l']lbe,  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  although  they  had  not  sullicient  foi'Ce  to  close  them. 
Xa])oleon  had  immediately  iv])lied  to  tliis  fictitious  l)lockade 
Iiy  a  geiHM'al    lilockaih'   of   tlie    Mrilish    Tsles.  liarl   ]ii'oliiliited  all 
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communication  with  them,  and  interdicted  access  to  his  ports, 
not  only  to  all  English  ships,  but  to  all  that  had  touched  at 
her  shores  or  those  of  her  colonies. 

To  this  decree  England  had  replied  by  those  famous  orders 
in  council  of  1807  which  forbade  any  neutral  ship  from  sailing 
on  the  seas  which  had  not  touched  at  the  port  of  London,  at 
Malta,  or  certain  other  British  ports,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
its  cargo  examined,  of  paying  enormous  tolls,  and  taking  out  a 
licence  of  navigation.  It  was  to  this  extraordinary  assumption 
of  authority  over  the  ocean  that  Napoleon  had  replied  by  his 
decree  of  Milan,  which  declared  denationalised  and  fair  prizes 
whatever  ships  should  have  submitted  to  the  rules  of  this  odious 
legislation. 

Between  these  two  tyrannies,  therefore,  the  unhappy  mariners 
of  neutral  nations  found  themselves ;  compelled  on  the  one  hand 
to  visit  London  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  required  licence, 
and  exposed  on  the  other  hand  to  capture  by  the  French  for 
having  taken  it.  It  is  impossible  to  urge  any  excuse  for  either 
of  these  tyrannical  enactments ;  unless  it  may  be  alleged  in 
extenuation  of  the  second  of  thom  that  it  was  provoked  by  the 
first.  The  English  pushed  their  demands  to  the  extent  that  all 
the  naval  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  was  compelled  to 
touch  at  Malta,  and  all  that  of  other  seas  at  London,  to  obtain 
the  licence  without  which  a  vessel  was  liable  to  seizui-e.  The 
Dutch,  for  example,  who  obtained  the  salt  which  they  required 
for  their  salted  provisions  on  the  coast  of  France,  were  forced 
to  pay  in  London  for  permission  to  import  tliis  important 
element  of  their  chief  branch  of  trade. 

The  Americans,  indignant  at  this  double  violation  of  the 
rights  of  neutrals,  which  they  chiefly  attributed  to  the  fault 
of  the  l^]uglish,  whom  they  considered  to  have  given  the  first 
provocation,  had  passed  an  act,  called  the  law  of  embargo, 
by  whicli  they  had  prohibited  their  vessels  from  navigating 
between  France  and  I'higland,  and  even  from  entering  Europe. 
They  had  tlius  confined  their  commerce  to  tlicir  own  coasts,  and 
had  formed  a  resolution  to  manufacture  their  own  cotton,  and 
(leclai'ed  liable  to  seizure  every  French  or  I'^uglisli  sliip  wliich 
should  touch  on  tlu^  American  coasls. 

The  Ainerican  owners  of  privateers.  howe\er,  less  proud  llian 
the  American  government,  liad  to  a  large  extent  infriiig(Ml 
these  laws,  wliich  were  uiore  dictated  by  feelings  oF  honour 
than  those  of  inteivst.  As,  therefore,  the  (Miibargo  only  referred 
to  those  which  had  entered  the  ports,  the  greater  number  of 
these  ])ei'sons  had  ke]it  their  vessels  afloat  on  the  open  sea, 
in  the  hope  that  the  new  regulations  would  only  last  for  one 
or  two  years,  and  they  went  from  port  to  ]iort  on  account  of 
the    houses  ])v    which    thev    had    l)et'n   chartered.       Almost    all 
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])roceodeHl  to  I'hiGfland.  wlicre  they  took  iu  cargoes  of  the 
colonial  produce  with  wliich  the  warehouses  of  London  ovcr- 
lldwed.  and  sometimes  on  their  own  account,  but  more  fre- 
(juently  on  the  account  of  English.  Dutch.  Hanseatic,  Danish, 
or  i\ussian  merchants.  takin_Lr  out  licences,  had  themselves  con- 
veyed by  the  British  llects.  entered  Cronstadt.  Kiga.  Dantzig, 
Copenhagen,  Hamburg.  Amsterdam,  even  touched  at  Antwerp, 
Havre,  and  Bordeaux,  presented  themselves  in  all  these  ports 
as  neutrals  on  the  ground  of  being  Americans,  declared  that 
they  had  had  no  communication  with  England,  were  readily  be- 
lieved in  Russia.  Prussia,  at  Hamburg,  and  in  Holland,  where 
there  existed  a  great  willingness  to  be  deceived,  and  found 
little  diiiiculty  at  Antwerp,  Havre,  and  Bordeaux  in  setting  at 
defiance  the  vigilance  of  the  ollicers  of  government,  who  were 
seldom  able  by  the  most  minute  search  to  establish  the  fact 
of  communication  with  England  or  submission  to  its  laws. 

In  the  Ab'diterranean  the  Greeks,  who  then  laid  the  founda- 
tiiin  of  their  commercial  prosperity  under  the  Ottoman  flag, 
went  to  ^falta  for  sugar,  coffee,  and  English  cottons,  which 
they  trans])orted  to  Trieste,  ^'enice.  Naples,  Genoa,  and  ]\Lar- 
seilles.  giving  thi^nselves  out  to  be  neutrals  on  the  ground  of 
their  l)eing  Ottoman,  and  there  was  as  much  difficulty  in 
proving  this  fraud  as  in  the  case  of  the  Americans. 

Fi-ance  had  a  great  int(M"est  in  ]iutting  an  end  to  this  illegiti- 
mate commi'rce  :  for  if  England  should  be  unable  to  dispose 
in  l'hirii{)e  of  the  colonial  produce  which  she  received  from  her 
own  colonies,  or  that  which  she  received  in  payment  for  her 
manufactures  fi'om  the  colonies  of  other  nations,  her  immense 
commerce  inu>i  instantly  coine  to  an  end.  The  enormous 
numl)er  of  bills,  founded  on  this  colonial  merchandise,  which 
were  de])osited  in  the  Hank  of  I'higland.  would  have  been 
])r()tested  to  a  greatm-  or  less  extent,  the  credit  of  the  bank 
would  liave  received  a  blow,  and  its  notes,  which,  since  the 
su])pre-^sion  of  payments  in  silver,  were  the  only,  or  at  least 
the  chief  medium  of  exchane-e  in  I-higland.  would  have  been 
struck  liy  an  inniiediate  disci't'dit.  And  the  exchange  on 
England,  which  was  alreaiK'  \'ei-\'  low,  the  iioiind  slerlint,'-,  which 
\va-^  U'-ually  worth  twent\--li\-e  francs,  b'M'ng  now  worth  no  more 
than  -eventci'n  IVanc^s.  would  h;n'e  fallen  slill  lowei'.  the  bank- 
note 'Aoiild  have  been  ,at  a  discount  of  thii'tv  pei'  cent.,  the 
piiund  -1i-i'linu'  would  lia\"e  ])een  w-oi'th  on  the  continent  no 
more  tliaii  fnni-feen  or  fifteen  francs,  and  all  affaii-s.  both  ]')ublic 
and  |)i'i\  at'',  would  liaA'e  been  tliiviwit  into  confusion.  And  how, 
in  that  case,  would  it  ha\'e  bi'eii  po>sible  to  jirocure  those  i^ro- 
(luetiniir.  of  whicli  En^j-li^h  liixui'v  was  unwilling  to  ])e  (le])riv(Ml 
''\''n  ill  time  of  war?  Ilww,  ni(ireo\-er,  could  a  maintenance 
lia\-e   been   [)ro\idetl  for  the   l-]iigli>Ii    armies   in   the    I'eninsida, 
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which  were  unable  to  obtain  either  bread  or  wine  except  by 
payment  ?  If  we  consider  also  that  there  were  in  England 
two  political  parties,  whose  strength,  generally  unequal,  was 
nevertheless  frequently  balanced  on  certain  questions,  and  that 
one  of  these  was  eager  for  war  whilst  the  other  was  as  desirous 
of  peace,  we  shall  be  easily  able  to  understand  that  to  add  to 
great  military  reverses  a  fresh  commercial  blow  would  have 
been  to  have  given  the  victory  to  the  peace  party,  and  to  have 
arrived  at  that  moment  when,  peace  prevailing  both  by  sea  and 
land,  Napoleon's  work  would  have  been  at  length  accomplished. 
However  violent  were  tlie  means  which  \apoleon  found  him- 
self compelled  to  employ,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  excuse  them 
when  we  reflect  on  the  importance  of  the  ends  he  had  in  view. 
We  must  even  be  convinced  that  his  chief  mistake  consisted 
in  not  having  sufficiently  persevered  in  carrying  out  these  views. 
Perceiving  immediately  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  discover 
whether  the  pretended  neutrals  had  or  had  not  submitted  to 
the  English  regulations,  he  took  an  important  step  which  at 
once  cut  short  the  difficulty.  He  was  unwilling  that  either 
Ottoman  or  American  vessels  should  be  received  into  the  French 
ports,  and  determined,  with  respect  to  the  former,  that  they 
should  be  onh"  received  provisionally,  that  their  papers  should 
be  sent  to  Paris,  inspected  by  the  director  of  the  customs  and 
by  himself,  and  that  they  should  onh*  be  exempted  from  con- 
fiscation on  passing  satisfactot'ily  this  rigorous  examination. 
There  was  little  inconvenience  to  be  feared  from  treating  with 
severity  the  Greek  pretended  Turks,  for  the  Porte  interested 
himself  but  little  in  tlieir  favour,  and  was,  moreover,  held  but 
in  little  esteem. 

With  respect  to  the  Americans,  the  difficulty  was  greater. 
They  not  only  visited  France,  but  also  Holland,  Germany, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  countries  in  which  a  command  to  be 
obeyed  rctpiired  to  be  sup])oi't('d  by  ])lausible  reasons  and 
great  influence.  ^I'he  American  belonged,  moreover,  to  a 
powerful  nation,  whicli  i'e((uired  judicious  treatment,  as  theri^ 
was  sf)nic  cbancc  that  by  right  management  it  might  be  induced 
\u  deelai'e  war  against  Great  Britain.  Napoleon  jiroliibited  the 
rcoeplion  of  Americans  in  the  French  or  c(uasi-l*"rench  ports, 
and  insisted  that  th(>y  should  not  lie  permitted  to  enter  those 
of  Prussia  or  llussia.  alleging  very  justly  that  those  who 
atteinjited  to  do  so  could  not  but  be  false  Americans.  Some 
of  tlio^e  who  took  the  title  had.  indeed,  assumed  it  without  any 
just  claim,  and  ofluM's  were  men  who.  ha\ing  renounced  their 
own  counlry  tor  a  greater  or  less  time,  and  adopted  in  its  stead 
tlie  JJritish  masts,  had  no  longer  any  right  to  the  supi^rt  of 
their  government.  It  was  ])ossible.  therefore,  to  contest  their 
right   to  the   ])rotection   of  th(^  American    Hag.      Tn   putting  an 
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end  to  their  traffic,  th<^  cmnmerce  of  Crreat  Britain  was  de- 
molished and  reduced  to  the  nocturnal  smugg-ling  which  took 
|)IacH  along-  the  badly  watched  coasts. 

Napoleon  went  even  farther  in  respect  to  them,  and  not 
cont^nti'd  with  closing  against  them  the  ports  of  the  continent, 
ordered  their  seizure  in  the  ports  of  France  or  its  dependants, 
and  energetically  im])lored  a  similar  treatment  of  them  in 
Prussia.  Denmark,  and  Russia ;  alleging  in  support  of  his  de- 
maud  a  reason  to  which  he  pretended  to  give  more  weight  than 
it  really  had  with  himself,  namely,  tiic  seizure  in  America  of 
rhe  French  vessels  which,  touching  at  the  ports  of  the  Union, 
had  violated  the  laws  of  embargo.  'J'here  were,  indeed,  three 
or  four  which,  having  had  the  boldness  to  venture  on  the 
Atlantic,  had  violated.  eith(M'  consciously  or  not,  this  American 
law.  and  had  been  seized;  there  were  these  three  or  four,  we 
say.  against  the  hundreds  of  American  vessels  which,  having 
entered  the  I'l-ench  ports,  were  seized  and  secjuestered.  '•  It 
is  a  real  injury."  said  the  American  minister,  who  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  defending  at  Paris  his  countrymen — "it  is  a 
real  injury  to  us  for  an  imperceptible  one  suffered  by  France." 
••The  extent  of  the  injury  is  nothi7]g.''  said  Xapoleon,  "the 
iionour  of  the  liag  is  everything.  Vou  have  laid  your  hand> 
on  French  vessels,  under  the  protection -of  my  flag,  and  a  single 
touch  is  sufiicienr  to  justify  7ne  in  seizing  the  whole  American 
marine,  were  it  in  mv  ]iower.''  But  this  was  merelv  an  osten- 
sible rea><»n.  and  Xaj^oleon  was  not  so  incensed  about  the 
iiiatt'M-  as  he  ])retended  to  be. 

IF'  merely  sought  sonie  >i)eciou>  ])retext  for  seizing  in 
llollaiiil.  France,  and  Italy  the  numerous  American  vessels 
u-hicli  cari-ied  on  a  fraudulent  ti'aflic  for  the  English.  He  liad. 
ill  ti'uth.  serpiesiei-ed  a  consider.abie  nuTiiljer.  and  found  in  them 
what  su])])Iied  his  trea-ui'v  alm(j>1  as  abundantly  as  the  war 
contributions  wliicli  he  im]iose(l  u]K)n  the  vanquished.  Hut 
never!  heh'vs  pei-cei\ing  lhe  advantage  he  might  deri\'e  from 
atiacliiiig  the  Aiiiei-icans  to  himself,  he  ripened  a  negotiation 
with  (ieiieral  .\i'mstrong.  wlir)  represented  at  Paris  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Fnited  States,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  thai 
hi-  (hci^ees  r)f  FiMJin  were  in  tjie  nature  of  an  outrage,  but  an 
iiuirae'e  \vlii(>h  an  onn-age  had  ])i'ovf)ke(l.  lie  maintained  that 
he  liad  ]io  i^thei-  way  of  replyiii'j'  lo  lhe  insolent  ])retensions  of 
l>ritain  to  1. -vying  a  toll  upon  the  seas,  and  declared  that  lie 
Avas  i-eady  to  withdra^v  his  decrees  as  far  as  the  Aiiiericans  were 
eo!ic.-ri)e(j.  if  iliey  would  iindei'take  to  resist  P)ritish  tvrannv. 
and  lo  obliiri-  the  ISritish  cabinet  1<|  withdraw  its  famous  orders 
in  council  bv  tlie  thi'eat  of  a  declaratioTi  rif  war.  On  this  con- 
diiion.  h'-  -;iiil.  lie  was  i-eady  to  restore  to  the  Americans  all 
1  he  i-ie-lit  -  of  neutrals. 
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This  seizure  of  Americau  vessels  was  not  difficult  in  France, 
nor  even  in  the  Hanse  towns  at  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and 
the  Weser,  where  there  were  encampments  of  French  troops ; 
but  it  was  difficult  in  Holland,  where  King  Louis  opposed  the 
wishes  of  his  brother,  and  in  Denmark,  which  served  as  a  depot 
for  prohibited  merchandise,  and  distributed  it  over  the  continent 
by  the  Holstein  frontier ;  in  the  ports  of  Prussia,  which  felt  no 
great  anxiety  to  annoy  its  own  people  for  the  sake  of  securing 
a  triumph  to  Napoleon  over  England,  and  in  the  parts  of 
Prussia,  which,  having  an  extreme  need  of  commerce  with 
Britain  for  the  disposal  of  its  agricultural  products,  the  sole 
wealth  of  its  great  noblemen,  carried  on  under  the  American 
flag  a  part  of  that  traffic  which  she  had  promised  at  Tilsit  and 
at  Erfurth  completely  to  resign. 

That  he  met  with  resistance  in  Denmark,  in  Prussia,  and  in 
Russia,  Napoleon  admitted  with  scorn  and  anger;  but  when 
he  found  in  Holland,  a  country  vanquished  by  the  aruis  of 
France,  and  bestowed  as  a  kingdom  upon  one  of  his  brothers, 
an  ill-will  more  decided  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  European 
coast,  he  could  not  endure  it  with  patience,  and  every  instant 
threatened  with  some  overwhelming  blow  those  rash  ones  who 
had  dared  to  brave  his  wrath. 

The  simple  announcement  of  this  source  of  vexation  to  him 
will  sufficiently  inform  us  of  the  motive  which  led  him,  in  the 
recent  distribution  of  his  troops,  to  place  a  part  of  his  ancient 
division  ^Nfassena  about  the  frontiers  of  Holland.  Perceiving 
that  he  could  not  prevent  the  Dutch  from  engaging  in  contra- 
band trade,  he  liad  issued  a  decree  prohibiting  all  commercial 
intercourse  with  them.  This  was  striking  them  a  death-blow, 
for  being  half  separated  from  lllngland  by  the  war,  and  alienated 
from  the  continent  by  our  laws,  they  were  condemned  to  die 
of  hunger.  King  Louis  bad  then  cast  himself  at  his  brotlier's 
feet,  and  ])romisi]ig  to  alter  his  line  of  conduct,  had  obtained 
the  withdrawal  of  the  decree.  But  thest^  ])romises  had  been 
broken  immediately,  and  the  Americans,  dos])ite  our  proclama- 
tions, admitted  into  all  the  Diitcli  ])orts.  At  tins  new  act  of 
disobedience^,  Na])oleon,  no  longer  abh^  to  restrain  himself,  had 
r(Miewed  the  dccrei'  of  sej^aration,  and  openly  a\owed  his  inten- 
tion of  reimitiitg  Holland  to  France. 

During  some  time,  indeed,  this  idea  had  occupied  his  mind; 
for  finding  that  even  nndei-  his  brother's  government  he  was 
unable  to  ol)tain  from  Holland  (MtluM-  efhcieut  naval  aid  or 
genuine  obedience  to  his  comm(M"cial  I'egul;'.!  ions,  lie  pre]iared 
to  real)sorb  it  in  his  em])ire.  Tlie  sad  and  bitter  language 
employed  by  King  konis  was  not  calculated  to  make  him 
change  his  ]')roject.  1 1  is  family,  how(>\('r.  scmie  remains  of 
affection,  aiul  l^urope  still  restrainiHl  him.      A  ])erson  of  whose 
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merit  he  had  taken  much  notice,  and  who  was  well  ac(|iiainted 
with  himself  without  being  less  attached  to  his  country,  x\dmiral 
Wrhuel.  took  pains  to  prevent  so  shameful  an  affair,  and  en- 
treated the  two  brothers  to  meet.  Napoleon  was  averse  to  this 
from  a  fear  that  he  niio-ht  permit  himself  to  be  turned  from 
his  purpose  when  in  his  brotlier's  ]iresence  ;  and  King  Louis 
dreaded  no  less  that  he  might  fall  in  Paris  under  a  too  power- 
ful hand,  and  was,  moreover,  unwilling  to  meet  the  Queen 
Hortense,  his  wife,  from  whom  he  lived  separated.  However, 
at  the  instance  of  Admiral  Verhuel.  who  took  for  each  of  the 
brothers  the  steps  which  neither  was  willing  to  take  for  him- 
self. King  Ijoiiis  had  f|iutted  the  Hague  and  come  to  Paris,  and 
as  a  first  act  of  submission,  had  consented  to  the  seizure  of  the 
American  vessels  which  had  entered  tlie  ports  of  Holland. 

Xapi^leon  had  then  em])loyed  himself  in  putting  into  execu- 
tion the  decrees  in  the  other  States  of  the  north.  To  admit 
])retended  neutrals  in  order  to  seize  them,  was  a  method  which 
much  pleased  his  unscru])ulous  s])irit  in  the  choice  of  means; 
he  had  had  them  seized  by  his  own  agents  in  the  llanse  towns, 
and  urged  both  Denmai'k  and  Prussia  to  allow  them  to  enter 
tlieir  ports  that  they  might  be  able  to  seize  them,  reminding 
them  that  tln^y  woidd  only  be  seizing  English  vessels  falsely 
])retending  to  be  American.  Denmark  and  Prussia  timidlv 
objected  to  this  demand,  tliat  if  there  were  many  fraudulent 
tradi>rs  there  wt>re  also  many  honest  ones,  and  that  they  took 
particular  car(\  by  a  rigid  examination  of  ])apers,  to  discover 
those  wliich  had  touched  at  the  Knglish  coasts.  P)Ut  Napoleon 
denied  that  it  was  possible  to  make  any  such  distinction,  for 
tlie  least  cul]iable  had  at  any  rate  violated  the  American  law, 
which  ]irohibired  American  shi])s  from  visiting  Mui-op(\  Some 
sufliritMitly  bad  reasons  were  murmured  in  answer  to  this:  and 
a  ])romise  was  given  that  his  laws  should  l)e  observed.  There 
was  little  excuse  foi'  Denmark,  for  j'>ngland  had  ])ehaved  towards 
Inr  with  im])lacable  enmity,  and  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  faithful  friendship;  the  case  in  fjuestion  regarded,  more- 
(n-er,  the  most  sacred  rights,  for  e\ery  State  was  interested  in 
resisting  the  h^gislation  which  England  desired  to  establish 
ever  maritime  coiumerce.  IWit  Prussia,  which  was  van(|uished 
and  (ippi'essed.  and  had  little  intei-esi  in  maritime  cpu'stions, 
he  readily  excused  for  her  unwillingness  to  forward  the  success 
nf  the  political  combinations  of  hei'  vanipiisher,  and  for  a  dis- 
iiicliiiatinn  to  contribute  to  it  by  enormous  sacrifices.  She  did 
not  positivel\-  rel'ii^e.  howi.n'er.  to  <v)iifoi-m  to  Na]iole()n's  wishes. 
liiit  ewuled  explanations,  and  in  fact,  admitted  the  American 
\i'ssels  without  detaining  them.  Napoleon,  who  himself  jierused 
rlie  corres])ondence  of  his  consuls,  and  maintained  the  dis])ute 
in    person,   had    proposed   to    Prussia   an   agrei-ment   worthy   of 
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the  contrabandists  against  whom  he  waged  war.  Having  heard 
that  a  numerous  convoy  of  vessels  sailing  under  the  pretended 
American  flag  was  about  to  enter  the  ports  of  old  Prussia, 
"Let  them  enter,"  said  Napoleon,  "and  then  detain  them; 
deliver  up  to  me  their  cargoes,  and  I  will  receive  them  on 
account  of  the  Prussian  debt."  And  this  strange  agreement 
was  on  the  point  of  succeeding. 

Of  all  this  northern  coast  there  remained  open  to  the  Ameri- 
cans only  Swedish  Pomerania,  which  Napoleon  intended  to  give 
up  to  Sweden,  in  consequence  of  a  revolution  which  suddenly 
burst  forth,  but  might  have  easily  been  expected  under  the 
government  of  a  king  whose  coutinual  extravagances  compro- 
mised at  times  both  the  dignity  and  safety  of  his  country. 

We  have  seen  how  foolishly  Gustavus  IV.  directed  his  forces 
in  the  war  of  Finland.  h]nraged  against  Denmark,  instead  of 
turning  his  attention  towards  Russia,  with  whom  he  might 
liave  long  disputed  the  possession  of  Finland,  he  had  carried 
the  chief  part  of  his  forces  towards  Norway,  for  the  purpose 
of  invading  it,  and  towards  the  Sound,  for  the  sake  of  threaten- 
ing Copenhagen.  The  Swedes,  exasperated  at  seeing  them- 
selves deprived  of  Finland  by  this  unhappy  disposition  of  their 
brave  troops,  revolted  against  their  foolish  king.  The  faithful 
servants  of  Gustavus  in  vain  entreated  him  to  make  the  neces- 
sary sacrifices  to  the  wishes  of  a  nation  justly  enraged.  He 
then  fell  into  a  kind  of  frenzy,  cast  his  sword  at  an  aide-de- 
camp, and  had  finally  been  disarmed,  and  confined  as  a  madman. 
In  this  extremity,  the  States,  in  an  extraordinary  assembly, 
declared  him  incapable  of  reigning,  and  called  to  the  throne 
his  uncle,  the  ]3uke  of  Sudernianie,  a  wise  and  gentle  prince, 
who,  during  the  minority  of  the  dethroned  king,  had  already 
governed  the  kingdom  with  great  prudence.  To  avoid  the 
most  imminent  misfortunes,  tlie  new  monarch  immediately 
concluded  peace  with  Russia  and  France. 

Finland  was  the  cost  to  Sweden  of  peace  with  Russia. ;  but 
peace  with  l-'rance  obtained  for  lier,  on  tlie  otlier  hand,  the 
restitution  of  Pomerania,  and  of  the  j)ort  of  Stralsund,  taken 
l)y  ilie  l-'i-eneh  in  1807,  and  occupied  ])y  them  during  the  next 
three;  years.  l')Ut  Napoleon  liad  made  this  r(>stitution  on  con- 
dition that  Fni^'lish  vessels  should  be  absolutely  denied  entrance 
into  tlie  Sweilish  ports,  especially  thiit  of  Stralsund,  the  most 
iiiipoi-tant  of  all,  since  it  was  situated  on  the  (ierman  continent, 
and  was  in  a  ])osition  to  neutralise  the  whole  system  of  con- 
tinental lil(K'l<aile.  ridiap])ily  it  hapi)ened  tluit  after  the  loss 
of  l""inlan(l.  Sweden  could  feel  no  sacrilice  more  severely  than 
that  of  the  i'jiulisli  conmu'rce.  At.  this  epoch  almost  all  the 
pe()pl('s  of  the  Baltic,  rich  in  agricultural  ])rodncts,  and  in  things 
essential  tn  maritime  commerce,  such  as  iron,  wood,  lienii),  pitch. 
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and  tar,  wore  uiiabk'  to  do  witliout  l)i)ih  England  and  France, 
and  certainly  required  commercial  intercourse  with  either  the 
one  or  the  other.  To  be  embroiled  with  France  left  them  at 
liberty  to  trade  with  F^ngland,  and  rendered  them,  moreover, 
the  mcilium  of  a  i»rofital)li'  contraband  commerce.  But  to  be 
(Mubroiled  with  England  clo.sed  against  them  the  British  ports, 
without  opening  to  them  those  of  France,  which  were  in  a  strict 
state  of  blockade,  so  that  a  misunderstanding  with  England  was 
t'(|ui\alt'nt  to  a  rupture  with  both  these  powers.  The  Swetles, 
after  having  ])r(tiuised  to  Xa]joleon  to  break  with  the  l-higlish, 
effectually  closed  against  them  the  great  depot  of  Oothenburg, 
so  conveniently  situated  for  contraband  purposes.  But  they 
had  imnu'diately  permitted  them  to  transfei-  this  dejiot  to  the 
i-lcs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gothenburg,  and  following  the 
example  of  all  the  hundjle  dwell(;rs  on  the  shores  of  the  IJaltic, 
involve(l  themselves  in  end^arrassments  with  France  l)y  means 
of  forced  ])romises  ])erpetually  violated. 

Xa])oleon,  who  received  very  exact  information  from  his 
consuls,  was  excessi\-cly  displeased  on  Itnirning  that  he  was 
decei\ed  in  Sweden,  as  in  the  case  of  other  nations,  reiterated 
the  moti\es  which  had  induced  him  to  declare  war  against 
(iustavus  IW,  and  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
maine,  and  announced  his  deternnnation  to  reoccupy  Swedish 
I'omeiania.  and  to  deckire  war  once  more  against  Sweden  itself, 
wliatever  might  be  thought  of  it  by  the  nortliern  cabinets,  if 
his  injunctions  with  resjx'ct  to  liritisli  commerce  were  not 
exactly  obser\'ed. 

( )f  all  the  northern  cabinets,  one  only,  that  of  Bussia,  made 
a  show  of  resistance.  This  cabinet,  disst'udjling  its  displeasure 
at  tlui  jii'iicet'dings  of  Xa])oleon  in  res]iect  to  the  marriage 
(piestioii,  and  at  his  refusal  to  ally  himself  with  her  in  respect 
to  the  Polish  (piesiion,  and  dissend)ling  also  the  uneasiness  with 
which  it  vit'wed  the  recent  intimacy  which  had  sprung  u]) 
lietweeii  France  and  Austria,  had  good  reasons  for  doing  so  for 
a  time;  for  -•he  was  anxious  to  i)Ut  an  end  to  the  war  with  the 
Turks,  and  to  ensure  the  ae(|uisition  of  ^loldavia  and  "Wallachia. 
r.ul  yel.  altliough  resohi'd  to  endure  much,  Alexander  sustained 
ihe  piide  of  a  great  nation,  as  well  as  that  which  iilled  his  own 
hc.irl. 

( )flen(led  at  the  sovereignty  which  .Xajioleou  })retended  to 
exercise  o\-er  all  the  coasts  of  the  north,  from  Amsterdam, 
lirenien.  Hamburg,  as  far  as  Iliga,  and  evcm  to  St.  Petersburg, 
Alexamli'i'  \vl  sul)mitte(l  to  it  ]iatiently  that  he  might  kee]) 
the  inoi'c  clearly  in  \iew  the  olijects  of  his  eastei'u  polic}' ; 
but  a  >eiitiniciit  of  self-res]iect  which  was  easy  to  be  aroused, 
and  a'jricult  ural  and  connucicial  interests  which  could  not  be 
so  I'eadiiy  brought    forward,    made   him  desirous  that   Napoleon 
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should  behave  with  some  moderation  in  respect  to  the  ports  in 
his  own  States.  He  urged,  therefore,  in  reply  to  the  Frencli 
cabinet,  the  reason  which  had  been  adduced  by  all  the  other 
powers,  and  which  availed  nothing  as  long  as  the  American  law 
of  embargo  was  in  force,  namely,  that  all  the  American  vessels 
were  not  sailing  under  false  colours,  that  there  were  amongst 
them  some  which  traded  in  good  faith,  that  he  admitted  them 
alone  into  his  ports,  and  that  being  entirely  deprived  of  all 
commerce  with  Great  Britain,  he  was  especially  anxious  to  con- 
tinue that  with  America.  This  argument  was  faulty,  l)ecause 
the  law  of  embargo  rendered  every  American  vessel  trading  in 
Europe  a  contraljand  trader ;  and  it  was,  moreover,  a  matter  of 
notoriety  that  the  English  did  not  pernnt  a  single  vessel  to 
escape  without  paying  the  navigation  toll,  or  being  freighted 
with  English  merchandise. 

Unhappily  Napoleon,  from  his  immediate  desire  of  laying- 
hold  of  every  possible  advantage,  liad,  by  granting  licences 
of  connnunication  with  Great  Britain,  put  a  very  plausible 
argument  into  the  mouths  of  those  who  nullified  the  continental 
blockade.  These  exceptions  of  his  to  his  own  system  brought 
him  into  a  position  not  a  little  embarrassing. 

The  English  were  in  great  need  of  corn  towards  the  end  of 
1809,  and  were  at  all  times  in  want  of  the  dockyard  materials 
procured  from  the  north.  They  had  therefore  permitted  all 
vessels,  whether  of  a  hostile  country  or  not,  to  bring  them  corn, 
wood,  hemp,  pitch,  and  tar,  levying  a  toll  upon  them,  wliich 
ultimately  fell  upon  themselves,  as  it  raised  the  price  of  these 
materials  which  were  so  necessary  to  them.  Tn  consequence  of 
this  interested  toleration,  there  could  be  seen  upon  the  quays 
of  the  Thames  vessels  from  Belgium,  Holland,  the  PTanse  towns, 
Denmark,  and  Bussia,  nil  whicli  count ri(^s  were  at  war  with 
England.  Napoleon,  pciceiving  tbe  absolute  necessity  to  the 
English  of  the  materials  wliicli  tliey  ])rocured  in  so  exee])tioiial 
a  manner,  had  formed  the  ■i)lan  of  deriving  a  iirofit  liy  forcing 
tliem  to  purchase  French  ]»r()(lu('ts,  and  had  accordingly  granted 
free  passage  to  vessels  whicli,  whilst  they  carri(Ml  \voo(l,  liemp, 
and  coT'ii,  madci  up  their  cargo  with  silks,  woollens,  wines, 
bi'and}-,  cheeses,  Sec.  He  permitted  them  to  bring  in  return 
(•ertain  li.\e(l  nrlieles,  not  the  tissues  of  Alanchester.  or  the 
liar(l\var(\s  of  jiirniingham,  not  cofleiis  or  sugars,  but  certain 
things  which  our  manui'acturei's  wanted,  such  as  indigo,  eochi- 
ueal,  fish  oils,  leather,  \-c.  As,  thei'efoi'C,  l'"rench  vessels  wei'e 
to  ]i(i  seen  ill  l-'ngland,  so  were  l^iglish  A'essels  to  be  seen  in 
l'"rance.  t  raihng  under  the  ])rotecti'in  of  ])ass])orts  called  licences. 
Tlu!  I'"rench  ships,  in  fact,  Ix'iiig  conqielled  t,o  carry  silks  with 
their  car;.i;oes  of  corn,  transferred  tlieni  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  lo  the  contrahandists  who   undertook   this  clandestine 
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introfluction  into  the  country.  The  English,  in  their  turn,  juc- 
sented  themselves  in  our  ports  with  the  permitted  articles  only, 
having  entrusted  to  the  smugglers  on  our  coasts  the  cotton 
stutis  with  which  they  had  also  been  charged.  This  was  a 
species  of  tratlic  which  tainted  commerce  with  corruption, 
habituating  it  to  falsehood,  and  even  to  forgery,  for  there  were 
in  London  persons  who  prosecuted  the  trade  of  manufacturing 
false  ships'  papers.  Very  great  inconveniences  resulted,  more- 
over, from  this  system,  in  exchange  for  very  slight  advantages, 
for  in  Fi-ance  the  trade  under  the  protection  of  licences  did  not 
exceed  20.000,000,  exports  and  imports  together,  from  1809  to 
iSio.  r)Ut  ihe  great  misfortune  of  this  species  of  commerce 
was  that  it  placed  France  in  a  contradictory  position  with 
respect  to  her  own  decrees,  which  was  perfectly  uusustainal)lc 
in  the  jjreseuce  of  those  from  whom  siie  demanded  the  most 
rigorous  observance  of  the  laws  of  the  continental  blockade. 

"  You  require,"  remonstrated  ihissia,  "  that  I  sliould  forbid 
my  subjects  to  have  any  communication  with  CJreat  Britain  ; 
that  1  should  prevent  them  from  selling  their  cereal  products, 
and  the  dockyard  materials,  for  which  they  can  only  find  pur- 
chasers in  tlie  British  merchants:  that  \  should  refuse  them 
])ermission  to  receive  in  exchange  the  sugars,  cofi'ecs,  and  woven 
fabrics,  of  which  they  are  in  the  utmost  need  ;  whilst  you,  on 
your  part,  do  not  hesitate  to  carry  over  to  England  your  silks, 
cloths,  and  wines,  and  to  receive  in  return  the  sugars  and 
coffees  which  are  so  strictly  excluded  by  your  laws  from  the 
rest  of  the  continent.  Be  not,  then,  so  rigorous  towards  otliers, 
so  indulgent  to  yourselves,  especially  since  the  others  have 
scarcely  any  interest,  and  you  have  an  immense  one  in  the 
universal  observance  of  this  system  !" 

This  argument  had  a  force  which  Xajioleon  in  vain  attempted 
to  ignore,  and  he  replied  to  it  with  anger,  being  unable  to  meet 
it  with  good  reasons.  '■'  All  that  is  said  of  my  system  of  licences 
is  false,''  lie  said,  in  answer  to  Russia;  ''  1  do  not  introduce  sugar 
and  colt'ec  into  l-"rance  ;  I»ut  the  English  hax'ing  need  of  our  corn, 
1  turn  iheii'  wants  to  our  })roiit  by  obliging  ilu.'iu  to  recei^"C  silks, 
cloths,  and  wines,  and  I  receive  in  return  articles  indispensable 
lo  French  manufacturing  industry,  especial]\'  '  guineas.'  which 
^ire  exported  l)y  snnigglers.  and  the  loss  of  which  nuist  materially 
lie!])  to  det(n"i<irate  the  l']nglish  (exchange." 

There  was  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  this  answer,  but  such 
a.-  it  did  contain  I'uly  ]>roved  how  insignilicant  was  this  trade 
whicli  was  carried  on  under  the  protection  of  licences,  which 
[iroiluc<'(l  litth-  ]n'ofit  and  much  inconvenience,  and  furnished 
the  iiumei'ous  opponents  of  the  continental  blockade  with  the 
)iii'-t  eni';';irra-.-.in_  argunienls. 

hi  the  meantime  Xaiiuleon,  ])ei  >i.^ting  in  his  system,  walehing 
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himself  the  coasts  of  France  and  the  allied  countries,  reading 
every  day  the  statements  of  the  arrival  and  the  departure  of 
ships,  demanding  the  admission  of  French  custom-house  officers 
and  troops  into  Holland,  charging  Marshal  Davout  with  the 
duty  of  watching  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Lubeck,  making  pre- 
parations for  the  reoccupation  of  Swedish  I'omerania,  forcing 
Prussia  to  close  Colbert^  and  Koniii-sberc^,  uririnfj  Russia,  without, 
however,  pressing  her  too  closely,  to  close  Kiga  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, was  on  the  point  of  obtaining  the  most  important  results 
from  his  plans.  It  was,  no  doubt,  possible  that  there  might 
still  remain  some  half-open  outlets  for  the  products  of  British 
industry;  but  these  products  being  obliged  to  ascend  to  distant 
nortliern  points  by  sea,  that  they  might  be  conveyed  overland 
to  the  south,  would  arrive  at  their  destination  so  burdened  with 
costs  of  conveyance  that  the  sale  of  them  would  be  impossible. 
The  continental  blockade,  thus  enforced,  could  not  fail,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  to  reduce  Great  Britain  to  a,  state  of  insup- 
portable distress,  had  it  been  maintained  with  perseverance,  but 
also  without  provoking  a  war  with  the  north. 

Whilst  Xapoleon  endeavoured  to  force  the  English  to  peace 
by  means  of  a  great  reverse  in  the  Peninsula,  and  by  a  ruinous 
system  of  attacks  on  commerce,  he  was  not  less  active  in  the 
meantime  in  the  conduct  of  the  internal  affairs  of  his  empire. 
At  length  he  grappled  with  the  great  religious  question,  whicli 
was  not  the  least  of  those  which  drew  forth  the  fiery  impetuosity 
of  his  character. 

The  I'ope,  transported  to  Savona,  was  still  a  prisoner,  and 
obstinately  refused  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  apostolic 
chair.  There  was  no  schism,  as  in  the  last  period  of  the  Pevolu- 
tion,  when  the  clergy,  divided  amongst  themselves  and  causing 
divisions  amongst  the  faithful,  avenged  themselves  by  the  per- 
plexity which  they  caused  to  the  State  for  the  persecutions 
wliich  it  had  caused  them  to  suffer.  The  clergy  of  the  pre- 
sent time  were  united,  tran([uil,  submissive,  kept  to  a  uniform 
method  of  religious  worsliip,  were  ignorant  of,  or  feigned  to  l)e 
ignorant  of  the  l)ull  of  excommunication  hurled  against  Napoleon, 
and  were  tolerably  unanimous  in  l)laming  the  l'o])e  for  having 
recourse  to  tliis  extreme  measure,  wliicli  must  necessarily  eith(;r 
expose  the  weakness  of  tlie  spiritual  arms,  or  cause  a  quarrel 
wiih  gnvennneiit,  wbicli,  despite  all  its  i'aults,  they  regarded  as 
still  nccessMry  to  the  security  of  all.  Nevertheless  those  who 
held  those  opinions  disapproved  very  strongly  of  the  seizure 
of  the  1 '()})(',  de])l()red  his  inq)ris()nm(!nt,  and  desired  the  end  of 
a  state  of  things  which  was  alllicting  to  all  good  Catholics,  and 
nuist  sooner  or  later  degenerate  into  schism.  There  was  a 
unanimous  wisji  that  the  Pope  and  the  emp(>ror  should  come 
to  an  understandinu-,  and  that  the  former  should  obtain  such 
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ail  establislinient  as  was  suital)lo  to  tlie  head  of  tlie  Cliurcli, 
whilst  there  existed  neither  any  expectation  nor  even  desii-e 
that  he  should  obtain  the  re-establishnient  of  his  tenn)oral 
power,  now  rei^arded  as  utterly  overthrown.  A  singular  state 
of  things  I  Undi^'r  the  control  of  an  all-powerful  government, 
the  C'iiurch,  forgetting  at  the  moment  h(nv  far  the  temporal 
power  of  the  papacy  was  necessary  to  the  independent  action 
of  their  spiritual  power — the  Church,  once  so  exacting,  was 
willing  that  the  Pope  should  renounce  his  States,  and  con- 
tent himself  with  a  considerable  estal)lishment,  which,  however 
magniticL'Ut,  could  only  lie  as  that  of  the  ancient  patriarchs  who 
resided  with  the  emperor  at  Constantinople. 

Such  was  the  advice  of  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy. 
iUit  there  was  a  zealous  minority  which  had  resisted  the 
Concordat,  which  shared  all  the  hatreds  of  the  ancient  royalists, 
portrayed  in  dark  colours  the  sulierings  of  the  Pope,  and  was 
acti\e  in  promulgating  the  bull  of  excommunication.  It 
maintained  that  to  lay  hands  on  the  domain  of  St.  Peter  was  to 
attack  the  faith,  that  the  Pope  whilst  imprisoned  ought  to  refuse 
to  perform  any  pontifical  act,  and  tliat  tlie  clergy,  deprived  of 
intercourse  with  their  head,  should  refnse  to  administer  the 
sacrament.  In  short,  as  formerly  the  parliaments,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  vaiK pushing  the  crown,  pretended  to  stop  the  coursi' 
of  ])ublic  justice,  so  now  this  portion  of  the  priesthood  was 
anxious,  as  a  means  of  embarrassing  Xapoleon,  to  suspend  the 
exerci-~e  of  the  religious  oflices. 

( )n  the  ^•ery  day  even  of  his  marriage  Xapoleon  met  with 
ill!  example  of  the  aimox'aiiees  \\hich  these  malcontent  i)riests, 
leagued  with  tlie  old  royalists,  were  al)le  to  cause  him.  He 
had.  as  we  have  already  said,  summoned  to  I'aris  the  greater 
part  of  ihe  dignilaries  of  the;  ]Kipal  go\'ernment,  and  had  already 
assembled  around  liim  tweiiiy-eight  cardinals,  who  assisted 
almost  e\fr}'  Sunday  in  the  ]»erformance  of  mass  in  his  chapel, 
although  he  was  excommunicated.  <  )n  the  day  of  his  marriage 
thirteen  out  of  the  twenty-eight  cai'dinals  faile(l  to  attend  the 
ceremony.  The  motive  of  this  absence  was  not  given,  but  it 
was  iiitemled  lo  intimate  to  the  ]ieople  thai  witlamt  tlie  Pope's 
eoiieiiri'eiice  Xa]ioleon  was  uualih'  to  ol)tain  a  dix'orce,  and  that 
a>  tlie  tii'st  iiiarria'je  was  slill  binding  on  him,  this  second  was 
iri'egiilai'.  Put  tliis  moiive  rested  on  no  I'eal  foundation,  for 
the  dixoree  which  was  ivfused  by  the  Church  could  not  ha\e 
been  ]iruiiounced  by  tlie  Pope,  and  e\ery  S})eeies  of  ecidesiasiieal 
jiu'isiliel  ion  liaving  been  exliausie(l.  the  mariiage  with  dose])hine 
hail  been  annulled  by  ilie  ordinary  jurisdiciion.  lUil  although 
fal<e,  this  motive,  rather  ]ioinled  at  than  alleged,  tended  to 
nothing  less  than  to  place  tlie  august  princess  whom  the  court 
of  Austria  liad  bestowed  upon  Xapolei)n  in  the  pi^sition  of  his 
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concubine,  and  to  render  illegitimate  the  heir  of  the  empire 
whom  France  was  expecting  with  so  much  impatience. 

Napoleon,  whose  eye  nothing  escaped,  had  perceived  during 
the  nuptial  ceremony  that  all  the  red  robes,  as  he  called  them, 
were  not  present.  "  Count  them,"  he  said  to  a  prelate  of  his 
chapel ;  and  having  become  certain  that  thirteen  of  the  twenty- 
eight  were  absent,  he  cried  out  half  aloud,  with  a  vehemence 
which  he  could  not  restrain  :  "  The  fools  !  they  are  always  the 
same !  ostensibly  submissive !  secretly  factious !  .  .  .  But  they 
shall  find  to  their  cost  what  it  is  to  jest  with  my  power !  "  The 
ceremony  was  scarcely  concluded,  when  he  sent  for  the  minister 
of  police,  and  ordered  him  to  arrest  the  thirteen  cardinals,  to 
strip  them  of  their  purple  (^whence  they  were  afterwards  known 
by  the  name  of  the  black  cardinals),  to  scatter  them  amongst 
the  various  provinces,  to  place  them  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  police,  and  to  sequester  not  only  their  ecclesiastical  revemies, 
but  also  their  private  property. 

In  this  most  violent  manner  was  met  this  most  imprudent 
and  blamable  opposition.  Amongst  the  thirteen  cardinals  was 
Cardinal  Oppizoni,  whom  Napoleon,  notwithstanding  certain 
stains  upon  his  private  character,  had  made  Archbisliop  of 
Bologna,  cardinal  and  senator.  The  ungrateful  prelate,  being 
threatened  with  the  severest  penalties  if  he  did  not  give  in  his 
resignation  of  all  his  dignities  immediately,  resigned.  Over- 
whelmed with  terror,  he  resigned  all  that  he  was  required  with 
torrents  of  tears,  and  innnecliately  quitted  I'aris  to  be  partly 
an  exile,  partly  a  prisoner,  in  the  retreat  which  was  assigned 
him. 

The  day  following  these  deplorably  violent  ])roceedings,  the 
secret  instigators  of  the  whole  affair  rejoiced  in  the  accusation 
of  adultery  wliicli  it  in  some  degree  threw  out  against  the 
marriage,  the  fruit  of  which  was  to  inherit  tlie  empire,  and  in 
the  outrageous  exercise  of  })ower  which  it  liad  excited,  and 
Mattered  themselves  that  these  events  would  furnish  an  infinite 
number  of  sources  of  annoyance  to  the  detested  government. 
That  portion  of  the  clergy  which  was  not  yet  blinded  by  party 
spirit  was  equally  grieved  at  the  cause  of  oflencc  and  at  the  chas- 
tisement which  liad  followetl  it,  and  was  (exceedingly  anxious 
to  see  the  end  ol'  a  state  of  things  wliich  was  very  likely  to 
produce  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  But  it  was  dillicult 
to  incline  the  (Mn])eror  to  moderation,  th(;  I'ope  to  submission; 
and  the  solution  (jf  this  difficulty  ollered  the  only  means  by 
wiiich  some  agreement  could  l)e  come  to  l)etween  these  two 
spii'itual  aiul  temporal  chiefs. 

The  l'op(!  at  Savona,  although  closely  watched,  found  means 
Lo  communicate  with  the  zealous  Catliolic  party,  and  well  com- 
prehending the  tactics  of  the  nioiuenl,  refus(>d  to  ]~)erforni  any 
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political  act.  He  would  ucitlier  consent  to  institute  the  new 
l)ishops  appointed  by  Xapoleon,  by  which  twenty-seven  chairs 
were  already  vacant,  nor  c(^ntinue  to  the  existing  bishops  the 
})ower  of  L,a'antin,u'  certain  licences,  especiall}'  marriage  licences; 
and  thus,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  checked  tlu'  exercise  of  religious 
worsliip  in  France — u  state  of  things  which  would  either  turn 
to  tlie  injury  of  religious  worship  itself  or  to  the  injury  of  the 
governnient,  according  as  the  peo])I('  took  the  part  of  the  Pope 
o]'  the  I'niperor.  Tins  \W.  living  in  the  episc(jpal  ])alace  of 
Savona,  jjassing  the  days  in  saying  mass  and  in  giving  his  bene- 
diction to  thost!  who  often  came  from  afar  to  receive  it,  received 
])olitely,  but  sadly,  tlie  authorities,  and  replied,  when  urged  to 
])erform  the  most  indispensable  of  the  pontifical  functions, 
that  he  was  not  free,  and  moreover,  lacked  counsel,  since  the 
cardinals  were  prisoners,  or  assemlJed  around  the  imperial 
ihrone,  that  in  this  state  of  isolation  he  was  unable  to  per- 
f(irm  any  act  that  would  avail  anything,  and  that  he  was  even 
unal»le  to  eiT,  so  completely  was  he  deprived  (jf  the  lights  of 
the  (Jhurch. 

Xa]joleon,  informed  of  all  that  the  ro])e  did  and  said,  was 
not  behind  him  in  linesse,  and  declared  that  he  was  willing  to 
wait  until  the  Pope  became  reasonable,  and  would  continue 
I  (J  manage  the  affaii's  of  the  Church  in  a  manner  which  was 
certainly  only  lemjjorary.  but  which  would  amply  suflice  for 
some  lime  to  come.  ]Ie.  then  ordained  silence  respecting 
ecclesiastical  allairs,  and  for  the  space  of  a  twelvemmith  ab- 
stained from  any  interference  with  them,  and  this  not  only 
from  ])olicy.  but  also  because  he  was  (piite  unable  to  attend 
to  all  the  al'lairs  which  were  constantly  accumulating  on  his 
liands,  e\cn  sinct'  the  conclusi(jn  of  the  .Austrian  war.  Never- 
theless he  was  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  his  quarrel  with  the 
I'ope,  and  to  extend  to  the  Church  that  peace  which  he  desired 
to  best(jw  on  Kuro])e. 

The  Pope,  who  in  tlie  midst  of  his  most  fervent  pi'ayers  felt 
the  weight  of  his  chains,  saw  an  imnimerable  number  of  im- 
])ortant  ipiestions  sulving  themselves,  and  beheld  the  ])rogress 
of  a,  long  train  of  tr(,'a.ties,  divorces,  and  marriages,  began  to  be 
inqiatient,  and  at  length  almost  Hew  into  a  ])assion.  "They 
think  of  e\-eryt]iin-',""  said  he,  "  exrept  (!od!  busy  themselves 
about  every  kind  of  business  exce])l.  that  of  the  ( 'hurch.  lUit  even 
they  lia\e  some  tem])oral  importance,  and  it  will  be  discovered 
when  once  tlu;  course  of  ])i()speiity  is  checked.  The}'  wish  to 
push  me  to  (extremity!  Ah,  well,  I  will  employ  a  new  s])ecies 
of  \\ea]ion,  and  ha^•e  recourse  to  those  means  which  (iod  lias 
jilaeed  in  my  hands  foi'  tin;  salvation  of  His  (.'hurch.''  .  .  . 
.\nd  without  explaining  himself  fui'ther,  the  unfortunatt;  ])ontiii' 
iuiiuiated  in  tlireatening  terms  that  lie  would  pri.tvoke  a  schism 
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by  a  solemn  appeal  to  consciences,  and  would  place  the  imperial 
government  in  the  embarrassing  position  in  which  the  revolu- 
tionary government  had  found  itself,  for  where  schism  is,  civil 
war  is  not  far  off.  After  the  utterance  of  these  threats  he  fell 
back  into  his  dejected  and  gentle  manner,  engaged  in  long  con- 
versations wdth  the  prefect,  and  constantly  asked  how  it  was 
that  this  GJeneral  I^onaparte,  to  whom  he  had  shown  so  much 
affection,  whose  elevation  he  had  so  assiduously  favoured,  and 
for  whose  sake  ho  had  braved  so  much  opposition  in  order  to 
go  to  Paris  to  consecrate  him,  could  repay  his  services  by  such 
gross  ingratitude ;  oppressing  and  humbling  that  Church  which 
he  had  formerly  so  courageously  re-established  by  the  glorious 
act  of  the  Concordat  ?  .  .  .  And  he  displayed  the  most  pro- 
found astonishment  at  such  opposite  modes  of  acting.  M.  de 
Chabral  offered  him  consolation,  calmed  his  excitement,  and 
persuaded  him  to  hope  that  everything  would  be  soon  arranged, 
without  particularising  the  conditions,  but  leaving  him  to  guess 
that  they  would  consist  of  the  resignation  of  his  temporal 
power.  Of  this  the  Pope  took  no  notice,  ])re tending  that  it 
was  respecting  his  spiritual  power  alone  that  he  felt  iu\\ 
solicitude. 

It  was  necessary,  however,  that  some  arrangement  should 
be  come  to.  Napoleon  was  well  aware  that  the  temporary 
arrangements  for  the  governint'iit  of  tlie  Church  were  very 
insufficient,  and  obstinately  opposed.  Twenty-seven  of  the 
bishojirics  of  the  empire  had  becouie  vacant  since  the  ru]:)ture 
witli  Kome  ;  and  it  neo^d  not  be  said,  the  absence  of  the  bishop 
or  his  re])resentative  not  only  throws  the  ecclesiastical  business 
of  tlie  diocese  into  confusion,  and  leaves  its  clergy  ungoverned, 
but  also  suspends  certain  civil  processes,  since  amongst  Catholics 
the  ])rogress  of  ci\il  Hfe  is  conducted  under  t]ie  consecration 
of  religion.  But  a  more  serious  case  than  the  absence  of  a 
Ijisliop  is  tliat  of  the  presence  of  one  who  is  not  recognised 
by  tli(^  faithful.  And  tliis  was.  in  fact,  the  danger  tlireatened 
!)y  tlie  vacancy  ol"  these  twenty-s(n'en  vacant  dioceses,  for 
Napoleon,  wlio  was  not  dis])osed  to  let  liis  ])rerogatives  He  idle, 
liad  lost  no  lime  in  ])roviding'  new  incumbents.  He  had  ])ro- 
]V)sed  to  the  I 'ope  that  he  should  confer  canonical  institution 
upon  these  noiuinated  prelates,  with  the  UTiderslandlng  that  tlu' 
pontiiT  ?iiiglit  be  at  lilierty  to  omit  in  the  ])iil]s  of  institution 
lli(»  unnie  (if  the  sovereign  whose  acts  lie  thus  confirmed.  Napo- 
leon could  iinbilge  in  this  modesty  without  endangering  his 
authority,  but  he  was  unwilling,  and  with  reason,  that  the 
Pope  should  einplo\-  I'oi'  these  rases  the  forms  which  he  used 
when  the  twofold  fight  of  nomination  and  institution  united 
in  his  own  ])erson — the  form,  namely,  entitled  r/c  jirupria  inofii. 
It  was   this    form  which    I  he    Po])i'   had    used    in   the  case  of  ]\I. 
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(It-  J'radt  when  he  was  transferred  from  the  bishopric  of 
Poitiers  to  that  of  Malines.  Napoleon  rejected  these  bulls, 
which  did  not  only  omit  but  net^-atived  his  authority,  and 
desired  that  the  twenty-seven  prelates  whom  he  had  nomi- 
nated should,  although  not  yet  instituted,  enter  upon  the 
government  of  their  dioceses.  He  discovered  an  expedient 
which  might  enable  tlunn  to  do  this  in  the  ancient  usages  of 
the  Church,  and  had  them  endowed  with  the  rank  of  vicars 
caj)itular. 

Wht^n  a  bishopric  l)ecame  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  bishop, 
the  cha]:)ter  of  the  diocese  used  to  elect,  by  the  title  of  vicar 
capitular,  a  temporary  administrator  of  the  affairs  of  the  diocese, 
who  should  fulfil  the  e]nscopal  functions  even  to  the  installation 
of  a  new  bishop,  but  who.  nevertheless,  was  to  limit  himself  to 
those  acts,  the  performance  of  which  was  absolutely  necessary, 
whilst  he  enjoyed  nr)ne  of  the  episcopal  honours.  In  former 
times  the  jierson  who  had  received  the  nomination  to  a  bishopric 
was  sdmetimes  elected  vicar  ca])itular,  and  thus  entered  at 
(inee  on  the  immediate  possession  of  his  see.  Xapoleon  being 
unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  bulls,  was  anxious  that  the 
(il)jects  of  his  nomination  should  Ije  thus  elected  vicars  capi- 
tular; l)ut  he  had  met  in  almost  every  (juarter  with  tlie  most 
detei-niined  resistance.  The  cha])ters  had  generally  elected 
their  vicar  ca])itular  l)efore  the  arrival  of  the  ejuperor's  nomi- 
nation. This  ])re\ious  election  was  put  forward  as  a  reason 
aii'ainst  ])roceeding  to  a  second,  or  in  some  bolder  iiistances  it 
was  obji'cti'd  that  the  method  of  "])roceeding  was  but  an  indirect 
lui-ans  of  usui'ping  the  ])n])al  functions,  and  it  was  denied  that 
the  riilfs  of  tlh'  ("luii-eh  would  permit  the  nominated  bishops 
to  tak<-  lho  character  of  vicars  ca]Ulular.  Good  oi"  true  or  not. 
this  allfgation  suited  the  ])ur])osf  of  those  wlio  saw  that  in 
(•r)ni])lvin!j'  ^vi1ll  the  ])ro\  incial  administ  I'at  ion  of  tlu^  eccle- 
>iasli(\'i1  affairs  thev  were  de])i'i\inL;'  the  Pojie  of  his  most 
i-ife(Mu;il  means  of  checking  Niipoleon  in  the  coui'se  he  was 
!iow  t.'iking.  I)ut  the  means  ado])t.(l  were  ]-)erilous,  for  it  was 
1:0  r;i-y  matter  to  op]-)ose  a  man  lil;r  Xajioleon  ;  and  to  disturb 
1  he  ex.'i-eisi'  ol"  religious  worship  was  not  \'ery  consistent  with 
pietv.  In  v;iin  did  some  enlightened  ])ri(>sts.  recalling  the  fact 
iliat  Ilfiii'v  \  III.  had  been  able,  foi-  his  own  shameful  nvasons, 
t')  drag  iVoui  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church  one  of  the 
LiTt'.'ito-t  n;ilions  of  the  globe,  declare  thai  Na])oleon  might 
lu'ing  gi-i-,i1i-r  f'xils  oji  1ho  faith  ilian  were  e\fr  caused  to  it 
bv  rli:'  f]ngli-h  moiirii-ch,  e>pe(Mally  since  there  was  more  to 
\t'-  feared  fi'oni  an  age  that  was  indifferent  than  from  a 
li<i-tili'  one.  r>ut  the  instigators  of  th''  clerical  o])]")osition. 
liliiided  l)y  their  passions,  and  (\'ii'ing  little  ft)r  the  danger  of 
ri'liuion.  mridi'  1'ai'i<  il^olf  the  theatre  of  tliis  ]ierilous  conflict. 
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'J^'he  circumstances  which  took  place  with  respect  to  this  im- 
portant diocese  present  the  most  striking  picture  of  the  state 
of  the  French  Church  at  this  period,  and  of  the  relations  in 
which  Napoleon  stood  towards  it. 

The  archbishopric  of  Paris  had  become  vacant,  and  Napo- 
leon had  nominated  to  it  the  Cardinal  Fesch,  his  uncle.  Scarcely 
had  the  cardinal's  nomination  taken  place  when  he,  as  Napo- 
leon's brothers  on  their  thrones,  had  devoted  himself,  not  to 
showing'  his  gratitude  to  his  nephew,  but  to  making  himself 
popular  in  his  diocese.  He  had,  as  we  have  elsewhere  said, 
suddenly  changed  from  being  simply  a  contractor  to  the  army 
to  a  most  zealous  Catholic  and  austere  prelate,  and  was  eager  to 
make  himself  the  idol  of  the  clergy,  as  Louis  was  of  the  Dutch, 
-lospph  of  the  Spaniards,  and  Murat  of  the  Neapolitans ;  and 
whilst  he  displayed  the  utmost  submission  in  the  presence  of 
his  terrible  nephew,  he  never  failed  to  groan  behind  his  back- 
over  the  misfortunes  of  the  Church,  and  to  swear  that  he  would 
rather  endure  martyrdom  than  the  dictates  of  tyranny.  Napo- 
leon, indignant  at  such  presumption  and  ingratitude,  treated  him 
with  severity  ;  and  especially  when  he  was  parading  his  recently 
acquired  theological  knowledge,  would  the  emperor  inquire  how 
he  had  come  by  his  learning,  and  whether  it  were  the  result  of 
his  speculations  in  the  soldier's  bread  !  "Bring  to  me,"  he  would 
say,  "  I'Abbe  Emery  or  M.  Duvoisin  ;  they  know  what  they  are 
talking  about,  and  ar*^  worth  the  trouble  of  being  listened  to." 
The  Abbe  Emery,  a  clever  priest,  full  of  fervour,  which  did  not 
darken  his  understanding,  having  refused  ever}-  mitre  which  had 
been  offered  to  him,  that  he  might  continue  to  be  superior  of 
the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  was  the  beloved  head  of  the  estab- 
lishment which  had  supplied  almost  all  France  with  clergy  and 
prelates.  He  was  at  least  a  royalist  and  the  enemy  of  Napoleon, 
who  knew  the  fact  without  caring  much  about  it.  ]\].  Duvoisin, 
the  Bishop  of  Nantes,  was  a  prelate  faithful  in  the  ])erformance 
of  liis  duties,  ]:)rofouiidly  learned,  and  endowed  with  a  keen  in- 
tellect. It  was  his  opinion  that  instead  of  striving  to  weaken 
the  em])eror's  power,  the  clergy  should  rather  seek  to  moderate 
its  exercise,  give  it  a  right  direction,  and  turn  it  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Chuvcli.  Napoleon  liked  to  listen  to  .]\I.  Kmery,  but 
he  only  followed  the  counsels  of  M.  Duvoisin;  and  as  for  his 
uncle,  he  nt'vei'  paid  the  least  attention  either  to  his  words  or 
his  advice. 

Art(u-  having  nominated  Cardinal  Fescli,  who  was  already 
Arclibisho]:)  of  Lyons,  to  the  arclibishopric  of  Paris,  he  desired 
that  he  should  enter  ii]ion  his  see,  and  govern  it  as  though 
rt^gnlarly  instifut(^d.  'ilie  cartlinal  hesitated  to  take  this  step, 
from  the  twofold  reason  that  hi'  was  unwilling  to  displease  the 
clerg\ .  and  was  also  anxious  to  remain  for  some  time  in  pos- 
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session  of  the  two  arclibishoprics,  which  were  the  richest  sees 
ill  tlie  empire.  This  phirality  of  sees  was  not  without  ])recedent; 
l)iit  tlie  Pope  had  refused  to  sanction  it,  and  had  demanded  that 
the  cardinal  should  choose  between  either  Paris  or  Lyons,  whilst 
lie  rrfused  him  institution  to  either,  as  lie  had  refused  it  to  the 
other  lu'wly  nominated  ])relates. 

The  cardinal  determined  to  kee])  thi'  archbishopric  of  Lyons, 
to  which  he  had  bt^en  both  nominated  and  instituted,  persisted 
in  calliuL;- himself  Archbishop  of  Jjyons.  and  simply  administrator 
of  the  diocese  of  Paris.  And  to  render  the  position  which  he 
had  assumed  the  more  manifest,  he  declined  to  inhabit  the  archi- 
e])isco])al  palace  of  Paris,  preferring  to  lodge  in  an  hotel  which 
he  possessed  in  the  Hue  dii  ]\lont  Blanc.  Whilst  Na])o]eoii 
permitted  the  affairs  of  the  Church  to  languish  uncared  for, 
lie  acquiesced  in  the  cardinal's  equivocal  conduct.  But  when 
the  moment  arrived  in  which  he  gave  his  serious  attention  to 
matters  ecclesiastical,  he  happened  to  go  to  Notre  Dame  on  some 
business  or  other,  and  not  being  able  to  find  the  cardinal  tluM'e. 
felt  the  inconvenience  of  the  position  taken  up  by  his  uncle,  and 
said  tliat  when  he  honoured  the  clergy  of  the  metropolis  with  a 
visit,  he  expected  to  find  the  archbishop  at  the  foot  of  the  towers 
of  Notre  Dame.  He  then  caused  the  cardinal  to  be  asked  which 
of  the  two  benefices  he  had  decided  u])on  keeping.  Obliged  to 
make  a  choice,  the  cardinal  uncle  decided,  in  accordance  with 
his  ])()licy  of  conciliating  the  orthodox  clergy,  upon  retaining  the 
see  of  Lyons,  as  being  that  with  which  he  had  been  canonicallv 
invested.  Immediately  a  cry  was  raised  in  all  the  sacristies  of 
I'VaiiCe  in  praise  of  a  ])relate  so  disinterested,  so  faithful  to  the 
( "liurch,  so  courageous  and  self-denying.  The  re]ily  of  Na]ioleon 
to  all  was  the  choice  f)f  a  successor,  which  could  not  fail  to  excite 
hi"^  uncle's  jealousy  to  the  utmost.  He  nominated  (\'U'diiial 
Maury  to  the  archbisho])ric  of  Paris. 

This  illustrious  defender  of  the  Church,  who.  in  the  constituent 
asseiiiljly,  had  dis]:)layed  so  great  an  amount  of  elocpience,  sjiirit. 
and  courage,  and  who  by  his  sallies  of  wit  and  sang-froid  had 
defended  the  clergy  as  a  gentleman  o1'  the  school  of  Voltaire 
might  have  defeiuhHl  the  aristocracN'.  had  retired  to  Rome,  where 
during  the  space  ol"  fifleen  years  he  had  consoled  himself  for 
hi-  exih-  by  1  he  en  joymeiil  of  the  belles-lettres.  I  fe  accepted  witli 
Li!adne>s  the  o])])oi'tiinity  of  revisiting  his  country,  and  because 
he  sIk)\v(^(I  towards  Na])oleon  some  gralilude  for  this  permission 
to  r.'i  urn.  he  lost  in  a  single  dav  1  he  glory  of  the  s^ileiidid  struggle 
he  had  maintained  :  and  he  who  had  been  the  idol  as  well  of  the 
clergy  as  the  royalists,  became  at  once  the  object  of  their  dis- 
dain, and  e\-en  hatred.  His  character  Jiad  some  of  those  defects 
which  are  frequently  found  in  the  conqxvny  of  talent,  and  even 
of   piety;   he   was  addicted   to  the   ])leasures  of  the  table,  and 
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enjoyed  free  conversation.  His  residence  in  Italy  had  not  cured 
liim  of  these  defects,  and  they  furnished  some  hypocrites  with 
subjects  of  slander  against  him.  He  had,  moreover,  notwith- 
standing his  energy  and  fame,  but  little  influence  with  the 
clergy.  Cardinal  Fesch,  in  particular,  cherished  against  him 
the  liveliest  dislike. 

This  nomination  had  been  scarcely  signed,  when  Napoleon 
demanded  that  Cardinal  Maury  should  be  invested  with  the 
administration  of  the  diocese  ;  and  this  demand  the  chapter  did 
not  dare  to  o]5pose,  but  they  accompanied  their  compliance  with 
an  amount  of  shuffling  and  trickery  which  was  as  degrading 
to  the  imperial  authority  and  the  clergy  as  to  the  cardinal. 

Cardinal  Maury  hastened  to  write  to  the  Pope,  appealing  to 
his  old  friendship,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain,  in  default  of 
bulls,  at  least  a  provisional  institution  into  the  see  of  Paris. 
The  Pope's  reply  was  awaited  without  much  expectation  that  it 
would  be  of  a  favourable  nature. 

It  was  very  manifest  that  all  Ivinds  of  difficulties  arose  from 
this  provisional  administration  of  sees,  but  Napoleon  cared  little 
for  this,  as  he  believed  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  coming  to  a 
speedy  arrangement  with  the  Pope  ;  to  overcomes  labour  by  the 
resolutions  which  he  had  already  taken,  and  from  which  no  one 
could  hope  that  ho  would  recede,  he  hastened  to  convert  into 
an  organic  law  the  annexation  of  the  Iloman  States.  The 
Duchies  of  Parma  and  I'lacentia  wert^  already  united  under  the 
title  of  the  depai'tment  of  Taro,  and  tliat  of  Tuscany  under  the 
titles  of  tJie  departments  of  the  Aruo,  the  Ombrone,  and  the 
Mediterranean.  On  this  occasion  tlu;  Roman  States  were 
arranged  as  the  departments  of  Thrasimene  and  the  'J'iber. 
In  tlie  Hcnatua-considtu'iii,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  time,  he  declared  Kome  the  second 
citv  of  the  empire;  and  decreed  tliat  tlie  heir  to  tlu^  throne, 
whos(^  a])]")r()nching  l)irt]i  he  anuoiinced  as  though  he  were 
;iC((ii;uiii(Hl  with  the  secrets  of  nntiire,  should  l)ear  1h(>  title  of 
k'iug  of  h'ome,  and  be  consecratcnl  successiveh-  in  Noti-e  Dame 
niid  St.  Peter's.  He  decided,  moreov(M-,  that  a  ])rince  of  the 
])loo(l  should  always  hold  a  court  at  Home;  that  the  Popes 
should  reside  near  the  (Muperors.  sliould  hold  their  sees  in 
Home  and  in  Paris  alternately,  in  tlu^  enjoyment  of  a  ricli 
endowtne'nt,  and  should  sweai'  fealty  to  tlie  em])ii-e  ;  and  that  all 
the  eslablishnients  of  the  Jvoman  Chancery  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred I0  I'aris.  and  l)(>co7ne  institutions  of  the  enrpire.  Having 
madr  these  decisions.  Napoleon  gave  orders  for  the  innnediate 
comniencemeni  of  pre])arations  at  the  arelii-(>pisco])al  ])alace  at 
Paris,  at  the  I'antheon  and  St.  Denis,  for  the  i-ece])tion  of  the 
ponti(i(\'d  go\('i'nment  and  the  ])onti(r  himself.  lie  projected 
also    woi'ks    at    Avignon,    thnt     the     Pope,    nlthongh    gen(M'ally 
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iTsidiug  at  l\ins,  near  liiinsolf,  miglit  be  able  occasionally  to 
visit  the  various  ancient  residences  of  the  pa])acy. 

It  is  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  not  dreaniino- 
when  we  listen  to  the  recital  of  what  the  (Jhurch  itself  was  far 
from  cousiderino-  as  iin]iossible.  But  Na])oleon  believed  that 
after  some  few  days'  wonder,  ])eo])le  would  become  accustomed 
to  the  new  state  of  things ;  that  the  Pope,  residing  near  him, 
would  become  more  tractable  ;  that  the  cardinals,  dwelling-  in 
France,  would  become  imbued  with  a  French  s])irit ;  and  that, 
in  shoi't,  the  world,  dazzled  l)y  this  prodigious  spectacle,  which 
recalled  in  so  striking  a  manner  the  Empire  of  the  West,  would 
involuntarily  salute  him  with  that  titli'  for  which  he  was  so 
eager,  in  exchange  for  which  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing, even  his  t,'m])iri'  itself — the  title  of  Emperor  of  the 
West. 

Strongly  imbued  with  this  idea,  Napoleon,  whose  only  anxiety 
was  now  res])ecting  an  arrangement  with  the  Pope,  which  he 
Ix'lievf'd  to  !)(•  now  at  hand,  devoted  himself  to  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  and  hastened  to  arrange  the  ecclesiastical  establishment 
which  it  would  be  iiecessarv  to  hvive  at  Rome  :  so  settin<)' 
aside  what  was  old,  and  establishing  what  was  new,  that  the 
P<)])e,  finding  at  the  commencement  of  the  conferences  that 
all  the  new  ]ilans  liad  been  carried  out,  should  be  c6m])elle(l 
to  accept  as  irrevocably  accomplished  those  chaiiges  which  he 
most  disliketl. 

There  were  in  the  Ivomaii  ]irovince  thirty  sees  for  a  popula- 
tion  of  800.000  inhabitants,  many  of  which,  under  the  nanie  of 
Sirtjfs  Suhii rliii-aif('.-<.  furnished  titles  and  endowments  for  the 
princi])al  members  of  the  sacred  college.  iJesides  these  there 
were  an  imiuense  nnnibir  of  richlv  endowed  convents  and 
benefices.  Napoleon  made  no  delav  in  aliolishing  all  the  sees 
of  the  lioman  States,  with  the  exce])tioii  of  three,  which  were 
each  eiidowed  with  an  inct)me  of  thirty  thousand  francs;  he 
suppressed  the  moii;istei'ies  and  nunneries,  granting  annuities 
to  the  members  of  the  suppi-essed  establishments,  re(piired  tlu' 
oath  of  fealty  from  all  incumbents  of  benefices,  and  S(Mit  into 
exili'  all  who  refused  to  tak'e  it.  He  ordered  likewise  the 
suppression  of  the  religious  orders  of  Tuscany,  I'arma,  and 
I'lacentia.  spai'ing  onlv  some  nunneries  and  some  establish- 
ments de\'()ted  to  the  cause  of  l)enevolence ;  se(|uesteri^d  the 
wliole  ef^clesiast ical  pro])erty  of  b'ome,  which  anu)unted  to  250 
uiillions.  (le\-oting  loo  millions  to  the  ])aynieut  of  the  lioman 
delit,  the  maintenance  of  h(»s])itals.  the  foundation  of  new  sees, 
the  support  of  the  clergy  who  had  been  retained  in  theii' 
benefices,  and  incorpoi'atiiiL''  the  remaining  1150  millions  wit  h 
the  State  propei't\'. 

'riiese    decrees,    which    were    issued   with    Incredibl(>   prompt  i- 
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tude,  were  sent  to  Rome  to  be  put  into  execution.  Three 
columns  of  infantry  were  directed  towards  Rome  from  Ancona, 
Bologna,  and  Perouse,  to  afford  General  Miollis  a  reinforcement 
of  9000  or  10,000  men,  in  case  he  should  require  it,  to  keep  in 
check  a  population  completely  under  the  influence  of  the  monks. 
He  received  instructions  to  act  with  decision.  "  By  reason  of 
the  peace,"  said  Napoleon,  '-I  have  both  leisure  and  troops  at 
my  disposal,  and  I  intend  to  employ  both  to  put  an  end  to  the 
present  unsettled  state  of  affairs.  Within  two  months  I  will 
ti-eat  with  the  l^ope,  and  it  will  be  necessary  that,  whether 
willing"  or  unwilling,  he  should  see  reason  to  assent  to  the 
changes  which  I  have  made  in  the  Church  establishment. 

Napoleon  had  intended  to  send  some  cardinals  and  bishops 
to  Savona,  to  convince  the  Pope  that  it  was  time  that  an  under- 
standing should  be  come  to,  since  the  most  sacred  interests 
received  injury  from  the  protracted  dissensions ;  to  assure  him 
that  the  dogmas  of  religion  were  not  in  the  least  interfered 
with,  and  to  express  a  conviction  that  a  Pope  truly  attached 
to  the  faith  would  not  compromise  its  welfare  on  account  of 
interests  purely  temporal ;  to  declare  that  it  was  impossible 
not  to  see  tliat  Napoleon  was  appointed  by  Providence  to  re- 
establish the  Church,  to  guard  it  well,  and  to  extend  its 
influence  as  well  by  the  creation  of  new  cures  as  by  the 
establishment  of  a  religious  element  in  education ;  to  hint 
that  the  contest  between  the  Pope  and  the  emperor  was  not  re- 
garded as  a  religious  but  as  a  political  one,  and  that  wherevei- 
the  faith  prevailed  the  Pope  would  be  blamed  for  sacrificing  its 
interests  to  his  own  temporal  principality ;  and  finally,  that  it 
would  be  to  his  advantage,  before  Napoleon  was  provoked  to 
follow  the  example  of  Henry  VIII.  and  to  declare  himself  the 
head  of  the  Church,  to  sacrifice  his  temporal  power,  which  was 
already  irretrievably  lost,  to  the  preservation  of  his  spiritual 
"|)Ower,  which  was  not  yet  threatened,  and  by  accepting  the 
same  position  as  that  which  was  held  by  his  predecessors  under 
the  (nn]")erors  of  the  west,  to  retire  from  an  obstinate  course 
which  might  lead  to  the  withdrawal  from  the  bosom  of  the 
(jhiirch  of  two-thirds  of  Kurope.  Such  were  tlie  reasons  which 
Nap'Ieon  wished  to  l)e  urged  with  tlie  Holy  Fatlier,  and  they 
ap])ear(Hl  so  plausible  that  the  greater  ])art  of  the  European 
clergy  considered  them  not  only  uinintainabl(%  but  even  con- 
clusive. Napoleon  selected  the  Cardinals  Spina  and  Caselli, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  in  favoiii'  with  the  L*o]ie,  to  visit  him 
and  to  make  tlie  first  overtures  to  an  agrceinent.  if  tliey  found 
him  in  a  well-tli^poscd  mood  ;  but  if  the  Pope  sliould  display 
an  inllt'xiblt'  obstinacy.  Napoleon  determined  to  hav(>  recourse 
to  a  nii'.-ms  which  was  in  common  use  in  the  ancient  Kmpire 
of  the  W  est,   namely,   the   convocation    of  a  coiinci],  which   he 
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flattered  himself  would  be  entirely  submissive  to  his  will.  He 
wouUl  Take  this  method  of  givin<^  such  a  peace  to  the  Church 
as  lie  had  given  to  Europe,  tracing  its  conditions  with  the 
]ioint  of  jiis  sword. 

Such  were  the  efforts  which  Xapoleon  made  at  this  moment 
to  carry  on  the  Spanish  war  with  vigour,  and  to  enforce  the 
strict  observance  of  the  continental  l)lockade,  that  by  the  one 
means  or  the  other  might  be  obtained  the  maritime  peace  which 
was  so  essential  to  that  of  Kurope.  Such  were  his  endeavours 
to  a{)pease  religious  diifcr.-nces,  to  give  a  settled  organisation 
to  his  vast  empire,  and  so  to  arrange  all  things  that  at  length 
with  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  cm  his  brow  he  might  sit  on 
the  thront;'  of  a  peace I'ul  fhupire  of  the  West. 

Whilst  he  was  prosecuting  these  various  undertakings  his 
brothtM'  J^ouis  arrived  in  Paris,  and  \\\^•  serious  question  respect- 
ing Holland,  which  was  to  be  for  Europe  the  drop  of  water 
which  would  make  the  vase  overflow,  began  to  demand  serious 
attention.  King  rx)uis  arrived  in  France  with  a  disposition  to 
ill-humour,  which  nothing  he  would  meet  with  there  was  at  all 
lik'-ly  to  dissi])ate.  This  singular  prince,  endowed  with  a  noble 
^])irit,  losing  thf  ]'ight,  but  regarding  it  with  a  distorted  vision, 
liberal  in  theory,  Init  des])otic  in  teuijx'rament.  brave  and  yet 
not  warlike,  of  simple  tastes  and  yet  consumed  with  the  desire 
of  reigning,  distrustful  of  himself  and  yet  full  of  the  most 
irritable  amnur  iir<'iirr.  jiossessing  the  energy  natural  to 
a  l!M!Ki]iarte.  and  turning  it  to  his  own  ceaseless  torment. 
belic\ing  himst-lf  devoted  to  unhappiness.  and  indulging  in 
the  idea  tliat  his  whole  familv  wa>  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
against  hiiii.  and  still  furtli'-r  steep. -d  in  this  depression  of 
spirits  oy  the  Ijad  state  of  his  health,  was  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  a  kingdom  which  was  destined  sooner  or  later 
to  be  the  source  (jt' thi-  greate-t  misfortunes  to  the  empire,  and 
which  was  in  a  condition  as  miserable  as  his  own  ;  but  whose 
miseries  had  an  earlier  date  than  eit  hei- the  cont  inental  blockade, 
til'-  hreneh  fm])ire.  or  the  French  Ivevohition. 

The  Dutch.  establi>lied  on  a  region  which  was  neither  sea 
uor  land,  had  with  admirable  art  C(jn\erted  sandy  tracts  into 
am])le  |iasiure>.  and  w-re  bv  turns  (isheruvn.  agriculturists, 
gi-a/.ier>.  and  mM'cIianis.  (.'arrving  for  sale  in  all  directions 
liy  mean-  ot'  thcii-  -hips  the  li-h  which  they  caught  U]')on  their 
coMsis.  and  the  ])roduce  of  their  farms,  they  fornu^d  business 
Connect  ii:iis  with  the  mo-t  widelv  distant  countries,  and  soon 
liecame  the  commercial  agents  of  all  nations,  conveying  to 
each  the  products  of  the  others,  furnishing  the  south  with  the 
wood,  iron.  corn,  and  heni]i  ot'  the  north,  and  from  the  south 
rec"i\ing  ill  return  wine.  oil.  siiks.  and  cloths;  traversing  every 
-ea   in    their   maritime  enterprise.-,   carrving  to   the  TTidie.-  the 
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industrial  products  of  Europe,  and  bringing  to  Europe  the 
Indian  spices.  They  thus  became  the  earliest  merchants,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  the  keenest  and  the  richest.  Very 
courageous  and  determined  to  defend  their  wealth  by  sea  and 
land,  republican,  free  and  eloquent,  but  capable  of  keeping 
their  passions  in  subjection,  fond  of  the  arts,  and  practising 
them  with  an  originality  due  to  their  soil  and  habits,  they  had 
displayed  all  the  phases  of  war,  liberty,  and  civilisation ;  and 
after  having  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  checked  the  dominion 
which  France  was  extending  over  Europe,  and  contended  with 
Louis  XIV.,  Avho  had  humbled  them,  and  whom  they  had 
humbled  in  their  turn,  they  had  finished  by  giving  to  England 
for  kings  those  princes  whom  she  had  only  condescended  to 
make  stadtholders. 

But  from  nations  as  from  individuals  all  things  pass  away — 
youth,  glory,  fortune,  power.  Salt  fish  and  cheeses,  which  were 
the  origin  of  the  enormous  Dutch  commerce,  were  not  sufficient 
to  furnish  an  enduring  foundation.  Their  industry  had  been 
employed  in  the  conveyance  of  the  industrial  products  of  one 
nation  to  another,  and  Cromwell  had  inflicted  upon  them  a 
mortal  injury  by  his  navigation  law,  that  one  nation  should  only 
convey  to  another  its  own  productions.  This  principle  being 
soon  generally  adopted,  the  Dutch,  whose  vessels  bad  only 
entered  foreign  ports  laden  with  foreign  products,  saw  their 
commerce  rapidly  decline ;  for  whilst  England  was  thus  closed 
against  them,  the  heaviness  of  the  dues  in  their  ports  turned  the 
trade  with  Germany  to  the  towns  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg, 
which  were  less  exorbitant  in  their  demands,  and  conveniently 
placed  upon  the  Wesel  and  the  Elbe.  And  as  the  wars  whicli 
had  been  waged  between  Frederick  the  GJreat  and  his  powerful 
allies  had  been  carried  on  without  the  intervention  of  Holland 
on  either  side,  its  importance  had  suffered  much  diminution, 
and  its  political  power  had  fallen  as  low  as  its  commercial 
power. 

lint  if  everytliing  suffers  chang<',  the  change  is  not  necessarily 
sudden.  Its  ancient  wealth  had  not  departed  from  Holland 
without  leaving  considerable  opulence  and  abundant  sources 
of  prosperity.  It  possessed  nuuierous  colonies,  an  active  com- 
merce in  colonial  products,  and  an  immense  capital,  the  fruit  of 
economy.  The  sugar  and  coffee  trade  was  in  their  own  hands. 
Whoever  had  any  to  sell  was  sure  to  find  amongst  the  vast  ware- 
houses of  Rott(>rdam  and  Amsterdam  ]:)urchasers  who  would  pay 
in  ready  money,  and  could  afford  to  wait  until  a  rise  in  tlu^  price 
made  its  resale  pi'ofltable.  The  Dutch  thus  became  the  greatest 
s])eculators  ot"  all  the  world  in  colonial  ])roduce  ;  they  were 
thence  led  to  manipulate  the  articles  of  which  they  ]Dossesse(l 
such  iunueiise  stores,  and  became  tlu'  best  refiners  of  sug.ar,  and 
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tlu'  most  expert  dressers  of  tobacco  ;  and  finally,  turning  to 
advantage  the  immense  wealth  whicli  tlieir  economy  had  gradu- 
allv  amassed,  and  which  was  exceeded  I)y  the  requirements  of 
their  commerce,  they  made  loans  to  the  governments  of  all 
nations,  until  at  length  the  making  of  loans  became  the  chief 
element  of  their  mercantile  acti\ity. 

Bv  these  means  the  pnpulation  of  Holland  had  succeeded  in 
maintaining  a  consideraljle  degree  of  o})ideuce  up  to  the  ])eriod 
of  the  I'rench  Revolution,  at  which  time  it  was  composed  of  two 
classes — an  upper  bourgeoise,  entirely  devoted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  stadtholder,  and  to  the  English,  whose  manners  it 
imitated,  and  filled  with  jirejudices  against  France  which  had 
their  origin  in  ilie  time  of  Louis  XIA'.  ;  and  a  lower  bourgeoise 
which  detested  the  stadtholders,  disliked  the  I'higlish,  and  had 
a  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  French,  which  was  chiefly 
grounded  on  their  having  escaped  in  1 789  from  the  doable 
bondage  of  royalty  and  Fnglish  supremacy. 

But  the  favour  with  which  France  had  been  regarded  by  the 
J3utch  democracy  was  of  short  duration,  and  entirely  vanished 
when  it  beheld  her  passing  from  a  state  of  sanguinary  liberty 
TO  subjection  beneath  a  soldier's  rule — especially  as  in  the  new 
state  of  affairs  Holland  became  her  subject.  Almost  the  whole 
commercial  vigour  of  the  country  had  suddenly  failed ;  the 
inaritime  war  had  almost  entirely  stojiped  the  ]-)rogress  of  com- 
mercial navigation.  The  intercourse  which  Amsterdam  and 
J\otterdam  had  lu^ld  witli  England,  and  which  was  so  necessary 
to  them,  could  now  only  be  continued  clandestinely  ;  speculations 
in  colrmial  pi'oduce  and  sugar-refining  had  become  almost  value- 
less. 1'lie  tradic  in  tobacco  had  recei\-ed  what  was  nearly  a  death- 
blow by  the  i'"rench  regulation,  which  gave  to  France  its  exclu- 
sive sale.  The  fi-herifs.  alrea^ly  greatly  injured  by  the  English, 
had  conqiletely  failed  from  want  of  the  salt  necessary  to  the 
curing  of  their  prodnrts.  since  it  had  to  be  taken  to  London 
for  the  i^ayment  of  the  navigation  tolls.  And  if,  in  spite  of  so 
manv  hindi-aiices,  some  n(Mitral  vessels,  or  those  which  pretended 
to  be  so.  l)r()iight  to  Holland  the  ])roducts  of  the  l^utch  colonies, 
the  French  privateers  lying  hidden  in  tlu^  entrance  to  the 
channels  of  the  Scheldt,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Zuyder  Zee,  seized 
Ihem.  and  de]U'ived  the  needy  merchants  of  Amsterdam  and 
ivotterdam  of  the  I'enmant  f)f  pi'ofit  which  might  be  derived  from 
the  trans])ort  and  manipulation  of  the  little  mei'chandise  which 
I'scaped  the  British  Ijlockade.  'J'he  business  c)f  monev-lendine- 
had  -ulfer.'d  e(|iially  with  all  others  fi'om  the  general  state  of 
distres'^.  S])ain  had  bt-en  declared  1)ankru])t  ;  Austria  could 
scarcely  ])ay  the  interest  of  her  debt  ;  Fngland  managed  it 
by  means  of  a  de])i-eciated  ]iapt'r  money;  Ihnissia  ])aid  with 
dilUcully:    and    Russia    paid    its    creditors    with    an    exactness 
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which  nevertheless  left  them  injured.  There  was  not  a  Dutch- 
iiian  who  had  not  lost  fifty  per  cent,  by  means  of  the  loans  to 
foreign  States. 

The  State  finances,  no  less  involved  than  those  of  private 
persons,  and  involved  to  serve  France,  showed  110,000,000  of 
revenue,  to  meet  expenses  amounting  to  155,000,000,  amongst 
which  the  debt  alone  presented  an  item  of  80,000,000.  And 
even  to  obtain  these  110,000,000  of  revenue,  which  were  after 
all  so  insufficient,  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  imposts 
the  most  severe  and  vexatious.  The  works  in  the  timber-yards 
were  abandoned,  the  workmen  and  sailors  fled  to  England,  the 
naval  officers  were  steeped  in  poverty.  In  the  midst  of  such  a 
state  of  things  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  readily  might  arise 
once  more  the  ancient  hatreds  which  after  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.  represented  the  French  as  frivolous  politicians,  bad  sailors, 
and  intolerant  Catholics,  alliance  with  whom  was  only  likely  to 
lead  to  defeat ;  and  as  troiiblesome  neighbours,  who  were  as 
encroaching  by  land  as  the  English  by  sea,  and  equally  to  be 
distrusted. 

Kino-  Louis  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  Holland  than  he  followed 
the  example  of  his  brothers,  and  showed  a  desire  to  reign  for 
himself  and  his  people  rather  than  for  France  and  Napoleon. 
He  took  care  to  provide  the  emperor  with  as  few  troops  and 
vessels  as  possible,  and  to  let  the  laws  restrictive  of  commerce 
become  a  dead  letter.  This  was  natural  enough,  and  Murat 
at  Naples,  Jerome  at  Cassel,  Joseph  at  ]\[adrid,  and  Louis  at 
Amsterdam  remonstrated  with  Napoleon  with  some  reason, 
that  to  do  him  honour,  those  whom  ho  had  made  kings  should 
render  their  subjects  happy,  and  lay  a  safe  foundation  for  last- 
ing dynasties  ;  as  otherwise  he  would  be  involved  in  perpetual 
wars  to  support  tlieni  on  their  thrones.  "Without  doubt," 
replied  Napoleon,  '■  I  have  made  you  kings  that  your  government 
may  be  to  th(^  advantage  of  your  subjects,  but  also  that  you  may 
compreht-nd  with  clearness  what  is  r(>ally  to  their  advantage, 
and  that  having  been  elevated  to  your  positions  not  by  your 
(iwn  merit,  but  by  the  arms  of  France,  you  may  remain  her 
faith  fill  ally,  "^'ou  live  by  France,  antl  you  must  live  for  her. 
It  is  ill  the  highest  degree  to  your  interest  that  the  power  of 
I'lngl'ind  slidiild  be  subdued,  for  if  I'lMuce  does  not  prevail 
against  lier  in  this  struggle,  Murat  will  lose  Sicily,  Joseph  will 
lose  America,  and  Louis  the  Indites.  Vou  will  lose,  moreover, 
the  freedom  of  your  commerce  and  the  honour  of  your  flag. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  you  should  see  in  my  policy  the 
true  interest  of  your  sul)jects.  and  make  them  see  it  also;  that 
vou  should  rendei-  yourselves  popular,  not  by  compliance  with 
their  weaknesses,  but  bv  the  display  of  economy,  prud<mce, 
industrv.  and   courage:   and   that   vou   should  show   much   cou- 
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sideration  for  the  French  party  wliich  is  in  every  country  the 
democratic  party,  and  endeavour  to  gain  its  attachment.  But 
you  have,  on  the  other  hand,  surrounded  yourselves  with  great 
lords,  who  dt^test  both  France  and  me,  and  alienated  by  your 
folly  the  only  party  whose  affection  we  might  have  gained. 
And  this,  too,  when  there  is  not  one  of  you  who  could  retain 
your  thrones  a  single  day,  a  single  hour,  after  I  lost  a  battle." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Napoleon  might  reasonably  have 
asked  of  the  nations,  his  allies,  whom  he  had  entrusted  to  the 
government  of  his  brothers,  moderate  sacrifices,  proportioned 
to  their  resources,  and  employed  exclusively  in  the  protection 
of  the  common  welfare ;  but  when,  to  satisfy  his  ambition  for 
a  universal  empre,  he  would  condemn  them  to  perpetual  war, 
to  an  indefinite  ])rivation  from  all  commerce,  and  to  an  over- 
whelming burden  of  expense,  he  demanded  what  it  was  impossible 
that  they  could  grant,  and  whilst  he  had  cause  to  blame  the 
weakness  of  his  brothers,  he  afforded  them  reasons  for  resisting 
his  policy.  It  is  at  all  times  only  too  difficult  to  obtain  from 
allies  the  efforts  which  the  common  welfare  requires.  But  to 
deform  the  cause  of  the  common  welfare  by  an  unbridled 
ambition,  by  the  demand  from  friendly  nations  of  unreasonable 
sacrifices,  and  the  subjecting  them  to  the  rule  of  foreign  things, 
i>  to  aggravate  the  difficulties  which  exist  in  all  alliances,  to 
cenvert  the  most  natural  friendshijDs  into  the  bitterest  hatreds, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  cruel  mischiefs  as  those  which 
arose  from  the  dissensions  of  Napoleon  and  his  brother  Louis 
in  res])ect  to  Holland. 

The  accu-ations  which  Na]K)leon  brought  against  his  brother 
were  as  follows.  He  cr)ni]-)lained  that  Holland  was  of  no  more 
assistance  to  liiiu  in  maritime  warfare  or  the  suppression  of 
contraljaiid  traffic.  uncU'r  the  sovereignty  of  his  brother,  than 
it  had  been  when  still  under  reiiublicaii  rule,  or  even  under 
till-  go\i-niment  of  the  oT;ind  pensionnaire  Scliimmel]ienninck. 
lie  ])(iiiiti'd  out  the  fact  that  he  had  at  that  pi^iod  at  J^oulogne 
and  Te.vel  double  the  flotilla  which  he  now  ])ossessed  at  those 
placet.  lie  declared  that  the  whole  of  JfolJand  was  a  vast  port 
as  o])eii  to  Mnglish  commerce  as  in  time  of  peaci- ;  that  American 
vessels  had  been  received  into  its  harbours,  in  spite  of  liis  ])reciso 
orders,  on  ])retence  of  tlu'ir  being  neutrals  ;  that  a  hostile  feeling 
towards  brance  existed  amongst  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  tli.-j)i;iyed  itself  almost  as  freely  as  in  London;  and  that 
King  Louis  had  imjirudentlv  strengtliened  this  feeling  by 
sliowlng  favoTir  to  the  aristocratic  jiarty,  whilst  he  alienated 
the  democratic  l)y  I'einstating  the  old  nol)h>sse  and  adding  new 
members  to  its  ranks,  ])y  l)urd(>n!ng  the  treasury  with  heavy 
expenses  for  the  su-|iport  of  a  royal  guard  which  was  useless  in 
Ibiilaiul.  by  the  creation  of  marshals,  who  were  as  useless,  and 
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by  the  grant  of  dotations  which  were  without  motive  in  a  country 
where  no  one  had  obtained  victories. 

Resting  his  case  upon  these  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  Napo- 
leon made  no  attempt  at  concealing  his  intention  of  annexing 
Holland  to  the  empire,  if  they  were  not  fully  atoned  for  by 
compliance  with  the  following  conditions.  A  considerable 
liotilla  was  to  be  maintained  in  the  two  Scheldts,  a  squadron 
of  ships  of  the  line  stationed  at  Texel,  and  25,000  troops  on 
the  coast.  The  royal  guard,  the  marshals,  and  the  dotations 
were  to  be  suppressed,  and  the  debt  was  to  be  reduced  to  a 
third  of  the  existing  capital,  for  this  debt,  being  80  millions 
upon  a  budget  of  1 50,  rendered  the  carrying  on  of  the  public 
service  impossible.  Nor  was  this  all ;  for  he  demanded  that 
the  contraband  system  should  be  rigidly  suppressed,  and 
that,  to  ensure  the  vigorous  action  of  the  French  cruisers, 
((nestions  respecting  prizes  should  be  referred  to  his  own 
tribunals,  and  that  all  the  American  vessels  which  entered  the 
Dutch  ports  should  be  delivered  up  to  him  to  be  disposed  of 
for  his  own  profit.  Finally,  without  explaining  himself  clearly, 
Napoleon  added  tliat  the  recent  English  Walcheren  expedition 
had  shown  on  the  line  of  the  frontiers  of  Holland  and  France 
certain  defects,  to  obviate  which  would  require  certain  rectifica- 
tions in  the  direction  of  the  two  Scheldts,  and  perhaps  in  that 
of  the  Ehine  itself. 

King  Louis  replied  to  his  brother's  complaints  very  com- 
]oletely  on  some  points,  and  very  incompletely  on  others.  He 
(li'clared  that  the  flotilla  was  equal  now  to  what  it  had  been  at 
the  time  to  which  Napoleon  referred — that  the  greater  part  of 
it  guarded  the  Eastern  Scheldt,  and  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  watch  it,  lest  the  French  troops  occupying  tlie 
Western  Scheldt  should  be  turned,  and  that  the  remainder 
occupied  tlie  numerous  bays  of  Holland.  He  made  no  satis- 
I'actory  answer  relative  to  the  reduction  of  the  fleet  at  Texel. 
As  for  the  troops  of  the  line,  he  asserted  that  there  were  more 
than  the  ]-ec|uired  number  of  25,000  men,  for  that  3000  had 
IxM^n  sent  to  Spain,  and  that  besides  the  many  tliousands 
which  were  shut  u])  in  the  fortified  i^laces,  and  the  numbers 
that  wer(>  sick  of  the  Walcheren  fever,  thei-e  remained  about 
15,000  eiii]iloy(^d  in  guarding  the  immense  line  of  coast  which 
cxiciids  from  the  mouths  of  the  Sclif^ldt  to  those  of  the  Rms. 
He  alleg(^d  no  reason  that  was  even  specious  to  justify  the 
('X]iense  of  a  royal  guard,  of  uiarshals.  and  of  oilier  creations  of 
a  like  nature.  Kespecting  tlie  reinstatement  in  their  honours 
of  tlie  ancieni  uol)lesse,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  noblesse,  he 
aiiuoiineed  tliat  lie  had  re-established  the  ancient  aristocracy 
as  a  rewai'd  for  its  attachment  to  his  government,  and  that  lie 
had  created  the   new  as   a   means  of  ackiiowledu-inn-  the  friend- 
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ship  of  some  personal  friends  of  his  own  ;  with  regard  to  the 
dotations,  he  asst-rted  that  they  took  too  little  from  the  public 
domain  to  raise  any  question ;  and  finally,  that  if  he  held 
somewhat  aloof  from  that  which  was  called  the  French  party, 
and  had  ingratiated  himself  with  that  which  was  asserted  to 
l)e  an  English  ]-)arty,  it  was  simply  because  he  had  endeavouretl 
to  rally  around  him  all  those  persons  who  were  of  the  most 
importance  in  the  country. 

Louis  might  have  added  that  he  had  only  followfd  the 
ex'ani])le  of  liis  ]:)rother  at  Casscl.  Naplt\'^,  and  Madrid,  of  his 
uncle,  ('ardinal  Ft^sch.  aiuongst  the  clergy,  and  e\en  that  of 
Napoleon  himsrlf  in  France.  \\\\\  through  all  these  disputes 
tht'  simple  truth  was  ap]iarent.  that  Na])oleon  was  determined 
IK  it  Til  leave  in  his  brother's  hands  the  performance  of  what 
he  could  do  so  much  better  himself,  and  that  he  li;id  both  th(^ 
(h-sire  and  the  means  of  sho\\i]ig  that  he  was  master.  It 
mattered  little  what  \\ere  the  arguments  which  one  or  the 
other  brother  might  bring  forward;  the  only  (piestion  was 
whether  the  weaker  would  obev  the  commands  of  the  stron"-er. 
K'ing  Louis  ])romised  obedience,  or  at  least  undertook,  besides 
the  maintenance  of  a  llotilla.  the  equipment  of  a  squadron  of 
the  line  at  Texel,  the  rigid  suppression  of  the  contraband 
trade,  and  the  exclusion  of  American  vessels  from  the  Dutch 
ports.  But  to  reduce  the  debt  to  two-thirds,  to  recall  the 
decrees  already  proinulgated  with  regard  to  the  noblesse,  to 
Take  away  the  titles  which  he  had  conferred,  to  deprive  his 
marshals  of  their  l)atons,  to  resign  the  rights  of  the  Dutch 
crown  so  far  as  to  send  the  questions  respecting  prizes  to  the 
Paris  Ti'iliunals.  and  to  give  up  to  cf'ufiscatirin  tht'  American 
\-e>sels  which  had  ];een  brought  into  his  ports  in  i-eliance  on 
his  good  faith.  a[)]»eai-ed  to  him  a  species  of  humiliation  worse 
than  death,  and  we  ai-e  com])elled  to  agree  with  him.  Napoleon, 
howe\'er.  with  tei-rililf  threats  insisted  u]ion  obedience  to  his 
(•('inmand-,  and  the  unfortunate  K'ing  of  Holland,  alreadv 
o\-erwlie]Tiied  with  melancholy,  l)egan  at  last  to  look  u]:)on  his 
brother  as  a  tyrant,  upon  all  his  relations  as  selfish  cringers 
bfi'(jre  the  head  of  their  family,  and  upon  his  wife  as  an  accom- 
plice  in  all  the  mi-eries  with  which  he  was  afflicted.  The 
])raise  uf  the  Dutch,  who  wei'e  aware  of  his  resistance  to  his 
brother,  excitfd  him  -till  more,  ami  he  ])ermitted  himself  to 
eht'i'i-h  tlie  most  outragi'ous  ])lniis.  Sometimes  he  determined 
iijion  I'aisiug  the  sTandard  of  rexdit  against  his  own  br(i:  her.  to 
jiut  tile  whoh-  count  i'\'  iindiT  water  b\'  ])reaking  down  the 
ilitelies.  and  To  thniw  himself,  in  slujrt.  into  the  arms  of  the 
Fngli-li.  wiThout  wliovi-  help  all  rt^sistance  to  Xa]Ktleon  was 
!ii:inifi'<tly  im])ossilile.  H"  cxi-n  went  so  far.  on  (|uitting  his 
kiii'j-doiii.  ,a^   to   make   arran<_''emeiit -<  with    the   minister  of  war 
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M.  de  Krayenhoff,  for  the  preparation  of  means  of  defence 
against  France,  and  gave  orders  to  the  governors  of  the  frontier 
fortresses  of  Brabant,  such  as  Bois-le-Duc,  Breda,  and  Bergen- 
op-Zoom,  to  refuse  admission  to  the  French  troops,  should  they 
seek  to  obtain  it. 

On  arriving  at  Paris,  King  Louis  was  anxious  to  avoid 
either  residing  with  his  wife  or  at  the  Tuileries,  or  with  any 
of  the  members  of  his  family,  and  expressed  his  intention  of 
taking  up  his  residence  in  the  hotel  of  the  Dutch  embassy. 
When,  however,  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  tliis  conduct 
would  increase  Napoleon's  irritation,  he  consented  to  accept 
the  hospitality  of  his  mother,  who  resided  in  an  immense  hotel 
on  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  His  first  act  on  his  arrival  was 
to  demand  a  separation  from  his  Avife,  and  to  call  together  a 
meeting  of  his  family  to  decide  on  the  subject.  It  was  agreed, 
however,  that  the  couple  should  live  apart,  and  the  scandal  of 
a  separation  be  avoided.  And  now,  these  family  questions 
being  settled,  the  affairs  of  Holland  engrossed  all  attention. 

The  relations  of  King  Louis,  especially  his  mother  and 
sisters,  spared  no  pains  to  induce  him  to  lay  aside  his  sullen 
air  of  defiance  and  to  become  reconciled  to  Napoleon,  and  were 
anxious  tliat  the  subjects  in  dispute  should  not  be  discussed 
between  the  brothers  personally.  Louis  was  gloomy,  excitable, 
and  obstinate ;  Na])oloon,  quick  and  imperious  by  nature,  and 
strengthened  in  these  qualities  by  the  habit  of  command. 
There  was  cause,  therefore,  for  dreading  some  serious  quarrel 
should  these  two  come  into  personal  contact ;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  they  sliould  meet  only  in  the  family  circle,  and 
have  but  little  discussion  on  public  affairs  except  through  the 
intervention  of  M.  lloell,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  for 
Holland,  and  M.  ck>  Chanipagiiy,  Duke  of  Cadare,  minister  of 
Foreign  affairs  for  France. 

An  ini])ortant  personage,  whose  career  was  disadvantageously 
entangl(Hl  with  these  affairs,  and  whose  al)ility  was,  as  we  have 
already  said,  much  weak(>ned  by  his  mania  for  interiVring  with 
everything,  M.  Fouche.  minister  of  police,  perceiving  just  now 
an  <)p])(irtiinity  of  mixing  himself  up  with  tli(^  private  disputes 
of  the  imperial  fann'ly,  as  well  as  witli  the  most  important 
affairs  of  the  em])ire,  assiduously  freijuonted  tlie  dwelliiig  of 
the  em])ress-mother,  to  hold  intervit^ws  with  King  Louis,  and 
to  become  negotiator  1:)etween  liim  and  Najioleon.  But  there 
was  little  clianc(»  of  his  b(ung  accepted  in  this  character,  for 
ICing  Louis,  who  distrusted  even  the  men  most  wortliy  of  coti- 
(idence,  h;i(l  little  inclination  to  be  frank  with  M.  Fouche,  and 
Xajwleon,  although  su])ei-ior  to  any  feeling  of  distrust,  did  not 
car(5  to  encourage  this  oiliciousness  of  an  over-oflicious  man. 

In  the  meanwhile,  howevei-,    Louis,   from   the  want  of  some 
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support  in  the  present  emergency,  and  Napoleon,  from  a  feel- 
ing which  consisted  as  much  of  disdain  as  of  esteem,  permitted 
the  interference  of  this  self-constituted  mediator  ;  and  thus 
M.  louche  became  with  M.  de  Champagny  the  daily  negotiator 
in  this  long  negotiation,  wliich  was  sometimes  carried  on  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  sometimes  by  letters,*  although  all  the 
persons  concerned  in  it  resided  in  I'aris. 

Napoleon  was,  as  usual,  very  ])recise  in  the  expression  of  his 
wishes,  and  declared  his  intention  of  demanding  of  Holland 
three  things  in  particular — the  energetic  repression  of  contra- 
band trade,  an  activt'  co-operation  »in  the  maritime  war,  and 
tlie  reduction  of  lier  debt.  And  he  added,  that  since  he  was 
(irmly  convinced  that  he  should  obtain  from  his  brother  neither 
compliance  with  these  nor  some  other  necessary  demands  ;  that 
his  brother  would  neither  dare  to  embroil  himself  with  the 
commercial  world  of  Holland  by  taking  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  contraband  trade,  nor  venture  to  displease  the 
capitalists  by  taking  measures  for  the  reduction  of  the  debt, 
and  ])roviding  for  the  ex])enses  of  the  ileet ;  but  w^ould,  on  the 
contrary,  on  his  return  to  Holland,  ]:)ermit  everything  to  go 
on  ill  the  old  way ;  he  therefore  thought,  he  said,  that  it 
would  be  better  that  this  state  of  things  were  put  an  end  to 
at  once  by  the  anni'xation  of  Holland  to  France ;  and  that  as 
his  brother  was  constantly  complaining  of  the  burden  of  a 
crown,  it  would  be  well  that  he  should  indulge  his  tastes  by 
accepting  that  lioiioui-able  and  cahn  retreat  which  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  was  well  ai)le  to  grant  to  him.  That  he  might 
be  f(uite  at  east-  as  regarded  the  fate  of  Holland,  for  that  its 
union  with  I'raiice  would  assuj'c  to  it  a  glorious  position  in 
time  of  war.  and  a  ]irosp(n"ous  carrer  in  time  of  jieace.  And 
that,  in  short,  it  would  be  well  to  los(^  no  time  in  considering 
the  subject  of  the  aiiiicxatioii,  wliich  olftn'ed  the  only  solution 
of  the  (|ucstions  on  li.-ind.  wliieli  was  sim])le,  decided,  and  not 
likely  to  cause  disastrous  i-csults. 

'J'his  iii'ui  and  decided  expi-essioii  ol'  the  em])ei'or's  will  filled 
King  Louis  with  cotistei-nation.  Voy  although  he  was  unceasing 
in  Jiis  declai-ation  of  tin?  fatigues  of  tlie  car(>s  of  government, 
lie  was  most  anxious  to  continue  to  bear  them.  And  this,  not 
only  from  a  natural  ambition  of  go\-ei'in'iig.  but  also  fi'om  a  feeling 
of  (t iiKivr  pviijii-r,  which,  as  naturally,  made  him  very  unwilling 
to  resign  a  kingdf)m  aftei-  lia\ing  shown  himself  inca|)al)le  of 
g(i\'eriiiiig  it  or  of  obsei'\iiig  lidelity  to  brance.  Always  n^- 
ganling  liiTiiself  as  a  blighti'd  being,  ns  thi>  only  u]diap]n' oni^ 
in  the  midst  of  the  happiest  famil\-  in  the  world,  he  saw  in  this 

'  Tlii'sc  li'ifrrs  arc  v(My  iiniuii'dus,  r>|ic('i,illy  thoso  of  Kiiicr  Louis  ;iii(1 
Nai'<'lciiii.  'rh(>y  lia\-o  liccn  ]ircsri-\T(l,  and  ii  i>  from  t lii-ir  iiifalliLlc  lecords 
llial    1  lia\('  0()iMpnSL<l  this  account-  tif  the  subject  (if  which  they  treat. 
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project  of  dethroning  him  a  frightful  fulfihiient  of  his  destiny, 
and  felt  especially  that  it  would  be  a  withering  condemnation 
pronounced  by  a  judge  whom  the  world  would  regard  as  both 
just  and  well  informed.  Rather  than  endure  such  a  humiliation, 
then,  he  was  ready  to  brave  every  extremity. 

At  first  he  deplored  his  journey  to  Paris  as  a  sort  of  wilful 
murder,  and  was  anxious  to  depart  suddenly  for  Holland,  to 
declare  war  against  his  brother,  with  the  English  for  allies.  But 
he  believed  that  he  was  watched,  and  despaired  of  reaching  the 
frontiers  of  the  empire  without  falling  again  into  the  hands  of 
an  irritated  brother,  whom  his  flight  would  have  enlightened  as 
to  his  plans  of  resistance.  He  then  yielded  to  another  set  of 
ideas,  and  casting  himself,  as  it  were,  at  the  feet  of  Napoleon, 
declared  himself  willing  to  do  all  that  was  demanded  of  him, 
and  promised  compliance  on  all  the  contended  points  if  his 
brother  would  only  grant  him  one  more  trial. 

Napoleon  answered  that  Louis  would  not  keep  his  word,  but 
after  having  made  the  fairest  promises,  would  no  sooner  have 
returned  to  Amsterdam  than  he  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  contrabandists  and  Dutch  capitalists,  and  have  no  strength 
of  mind  to  keep  one  of  his  engagements.  Moved,  however,  by 
his  brother's  grief,  and  influenced  by  the  prayers  of  his  mother 
and  his  sisters,  who  were  all  urgent  with  entreaties  in  favour  of 
Louis,  and  believing  in  his  integrity.  Napoleon  at  length  showed 
himself  disposed  to  grant  conditions  which,  while  they  placed 
all  the  real  power  in  his  own  hands,  would  permit  Louis  to  retain 
the  nominal  sovereignty,  at  least  during  the  war. 

A  certain  amount  of  reconciliation  arising  from  this  last  turn 
of  the  negotiation,  it  became  a  little  less  indirect  between  the 
two  brothers,  and  they  met.  Napoleon  received  Louis  at  the 
Tuileries,  explained  his  plans  to  him,  and  repeated  that  his 
chief  wish,  because  it  was  his  chief  necessity,  was  to  obtain  peace 
with  England;  that  on  this  peace  depended  both  the  glory  of 
his  own  family  and  the  greatness  of  Erance ;  that  in  his  effoiis 
to  obtain  it  no  ally  could  be  more  serviceable  to  him  than 
ilollaiul,  and  tliat  he  was  determined,  therefore,  to  obtain  from 
it,  cither  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  power,  or  by  the  hands  of 
his  brother,  all  the  assistance  which  its  resources  could  afford : 
and  tliati  tliis  motive,  and  not  the  desire  to  increase  an  empire 
which  was  already  too  large,  had  som(>times  induced  him  to 
entertain  the  subject  of  ils  annexation,  i'hilarging  upon  this 
Iheiiie,  witli  his  accustomed  force,  and  e\-en  with  great  good 
faith,  for  Ik^  was  at  this  moment  far  more  intent  u])on  van- 
((uishing  England  than  aggrandising  himself,  he  said  in  one  of 
his  Intel-views  with  Lonis  :  '•  1  attach  so  much  importance  to  a 
nuii-itime  peace,  and  so  little  to  Jlolland.  that  if  the  English 
would  (ipeii  a  negotiation,  and  come  to  a  candid  understanding 
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with  lue,  J.  sliould  neither  wish  to  annex  your  kingdom,  nor  to 
encumber  you  with  distasteful  conditions  ;  I  wouhl  leave  Holland 
tranquil,  independent,  and  intact."  Then,  as  though  hurried 
away  by  his  subject,  he  would  add.  ••  These  English  perpetually 
force  nu'  To  aggrandise  myself!  Had  it  not  been  for  theTu, 
I  should  have  annexed  neither  Naples,  .Spain,  nor  Portugal  to 
my  empire.  I  have  wished  to  extend  my  coasts  that  I  might 
increase  my  resources.  If  they  continue  in  their  present  course, 
1  shall  ha\e  to  annex  to  my  empire.  Holland,  the  Hanse  towns, 
Pomerania,  and  perhaps  even  Uantzig.  It  were  well  that  they 
should  know  this,  and  you  should  endeavour  to  make  them  know 
it.  Employ  the  opportunity  which  is  otfer>'d  by  the  connection 
of  the  merchants  at  Amsterdam  with  English  houses  of  informing 
England  that  nothing  is  more  imminent  than  the  annexation 
(jf  Holland,  which  will  l)e  to  her  a  source  of  the  greatest  injury, 
and  that  by  treating  for  peace  alone  could  she  hope  to  preserve 
your  indt-[)eDdence  and  ward  off  this  serious  danger  from  her- 
self." After  having  conceived  the  idea  of  this  discourse.  Napo- 
leon formed  the  ])roject  of  sending  imtnediately  !M.  Eoell  to 
Amsterdam,  to  summon  together  the  ministers,  to  associate  with 
them  some  of  the  members  of  the  Dutch  Legislative  Body,  to 
induce  them  to  deliberate  upon  the  state  of  affairs,  and  to 
despatch  in  their  name  a  safe  man  to  London,  to  inform  the 
Jiritish  cabinet  of  what  was  taking  place,  and  to  im])lore  it  to 
spare  l']urc)])e  the  misfortune  of  seeing  the  annexation  of  Holland 
to  the  French  em])ire. 

Lduis.  da/.zled  by  liis  bi'other's  project,  was  anxious  to  put 
it  into  execution  without  loss  of  time.  It  was  impossible  to 
conceal  tht'  present  state  of  the  negotiation  frotn  the  Duke  of 
Otranto.  who  was  determined  not  to  be  left  out  of  it.  and  he 
was  accordingly  infornu'd  of  everything.  His  mind  forthwith 
l)ecame  iiillamed  with  the  idea  that  he  also  would  contril)ute 
to  thf  bringing  about  a  state  of  peace  l)y  proceeding  accord- 
ing to  his  own  fashion,  and  ])utting  some  little  force,  if  it 
were  necessarv.  e\eii  u])oii  Napoleon  ]iim>elf.  Proud  of  the 
>tep  he  had  recently  taken  in  ai-ming  the  national  guards  at 
the  time  of  the  A\;dcheren  (Expedition,  and  flattered  by  the 
encomiums  which  declared  him  an  audacious  genius  whose 
personal  im]:iortance  might  be-ai-  com]">ai'ison  with  that  of  Napo- 
leon hituself.  he  thought  that  il  would  be  a  little  increased 
-hould  the  attainment  of  a  general  peace,  which  the  whole 
woi'ld    longed     for.    be     ,'ittribn1iMl     in     a    <_!'reat    deo-ive    to    his 

ex.M'tions. 

M.  |-'ouch('  had  foi'  -oui'-  time  had  ^[.  Ouvi'anl  under  hi> 
eliai'ge.  had  permittfd  him  to  leave  \  incennes  to  arrange  his 
aifairs,  and  had  been  .-o  wi-ak  a--  to  li-ten  to  his  obser\ations  on 
ail  -ubiect>  :   nor  did   he   li-ten   oiilv  to  ^I.  Ouvrard.  Init  also  to 
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certain  royalist  writers,  who,  in  submitting  plans  to  him,  offered 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  great  man  raised  up  by  Providence 
to  effect  a  change  on  the  face  of  the  universe.  It  is  necessary, 
said  they,  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
marriage  with  Marie  Louise  to  conclude  a  peace  which  shall 
embrace  both  sea  and  land,  both  the  old  world  and  the  new ; 
which  shall  pacify  all  nations,  dynasties,  and  parties,  and  enable 
its  fortunate  contrivers  to  have  given  satisfaction  to  all  interests, 
even  to  those  of  the  Bourbons. 

To  arrive  at  this  advantageous  position  of  affairs,  it  was 
necessary  to  divide  the  Peninsula,  to  leave  the  largest  portion 
to  Joseph,  and  to  surrender  the  remainder  to  Ferdinand  VII., 
who  must  marry  a  Bonapartist  princess.  The  independence  of 
the  Spanish  colonies  which  they  had  already  asserted  for  them- 
selves was  to  be  confirmed,  but  confirmed  under  a  monarchical 
form,  for  they  were  to  receive  as  their  king  (can  it  be  believed  ?) 
Louis  XVIII. ,  who  was  regarded  by  the  royalists  as  the  legiti- 
mate heir  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  who  would  be  very 
happy,  it  was  supposed,  to  emerge  from  his  retreat  to  ascend 
the  throne  of  the  new  world  ! 

Such  were  the  projects  of  the  financiers  and  idle  writers  to 
whom  M.  Fouchc  listened,  and  which  would  be  too  puerile  to  be 
recited  had  they  not  been  the  source  of  very  serious  consequences. 

Full  of  these  ideas  and  imiiatient  to  contribute  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  peace,  M.  Fouchc  had  already  sent  a  secret  agent  to 
London  to  sound  the  British  cabinet,  and  had  done  this  without 
Napoleon's  knowledge.  As  soon  as  he  had  heard  of  the  new 
project,  he  had  hastened  to  mix  himself  up  with  it,  and  had 
sought  for  some  one  whom  he  might  use  as  an  agent  in  the 
secret  negotiation  which  he  was  determined  to  open.  M,  do 
Labonchere,  the  head  of  the  first  banking-house  in  Holland, 
partner  and  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Baring,  who  was,  on  his  part,  head 
of  the  chief  banking-house  in  l^higland,  ha]ipened  to  be  in  Paris 
on  business  affaii's.  M.  Ouvrard,  who  had  sold  him  piastres  at 
thi'  time  of  his  great  s]ieculatious  with  Spain,  and  had  by  his 
means  realised  some  millions  in  America,  had  introduced  him  to 
the  Duke  of  Otranto,  who  had  received  him  with  the  respect 
due  to  a  banker  who  was  rich,  talented,  and  honest.  The  com- 
mencement of  negotiations  with  England  had  scarcely  been 
spokeii  of,  than  M.  Foiiche  thought  of  j\I.  de  Labouchere,  and 
pro]X)sed  hini  as  the  agent.  M.  de  Lal)ouchere  was  accordingly 
clK)sen  as  tlie  ]ierson  exactly  suited  for  tliis  dflice,  whicli  re((uired 
a  ]ierso]i  who  was  witliout  any  ofiicial  chai'acter  which  would 
attract  notice,  and  who  yet  had  snilieient  iinportance  to  com- 
mand a  readv  reception  and  attcMitive  hearing. 

M.  Iloell  and  M.  (le  Lnhoncliei'e,  then,  were  desjiatched  to 
Amsterdam,  and  in  the  meantime  all  resolutions  with  respect  to 
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Holland  wtM-i^  suspended.  Louis  was  anxious  to  take  advantage 
of  this  interval  to  return  to  his  kingdom;  but  Napoleon,  who 
was  unwilling  to  let  him  depart  until  a  full  understanding  had 
been  come  to  upon  the  alfairs  of  Holland,  detained  him  at  J\aris 
until  some  information  should  liave  been  received  from  jM.  de 
Labouchere. 

'J'here  was  some  difficulty  in  deciding  upon  the  manner  in 
wliich  this  negotiation  should  be  conducted,  and  in  the  name 
of  what  authority  the  agent  should  present  himself  in  London. 
After  mature  rellection  it  had  been  decid(Ml  that  the  Dutch 
ministers  and  the  members  of  the  Legislative  J5ody  could  not 
be  assembled  togethiM-  without  publicity  being  given  to  the 
whole  affair,  and  that  there  would  be  some  inconvenience  in 
representing  the  chief  members  of  the  Dutch  government  as 
sp(\iking  of  the  ])olitical  annihilation  of  their  country  as  inevi- 
table, and  almost  as  a  natural  conse({uence.  if  England  did  not 
hasten  to  ])revent  it  by  making  some  sacrifices.  It  had  there- 
fore l)een  judged  more  expedient  to  send  Ni.  de  Labouchere, 
not  in  the  name  of  King  Louis,  who  could  not  enter  into  direct 
correspondence  with  longland,  but  in  the  name  of  two  or  three 
of  the  principal  ministers,  such  as  MM.  Roell,  Tanderlieim,  and 
Mollerus.  It  was  iinpossible  that  such  a  man  as  M.  de  Labou- 
chere should  not  meet  with  attention  when  he  declared  that 
Napoleon's  recent  mai-riage  had  changed  his  views,  and  that 
such  a  peace  Tiiight  easily  be  obtained  from  him  as  would  put  a 
final  stop  to  those  invasions  which  were  no  less  to  be  lamented 
for  the  sake  of  Kurope  than  they  were  injurious  to  England 
herself;  and  whilst  he  was  not  to  specify  any  particular  con- 
ditions, he  was  authorised  to  declare,  that  should  i']ngland  show 
a  dis])osition  to  make  some  sacrifices,  i'^rance  would  not  hesitate 
to  make  such  on  her  side  as  would  satisfy  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  each  country. 

Everything  liaxiiig  been  finally  arranged.  ]\I.  (.lt>  Labouchere 
embarked  finally  at  Ibaiille.  soon  arrived  at  Yarmouth,  and  lost 
no  lime  in  ]iroceeding  to  London,  ^\'e  ha\e  said  that  he  was 
the  ])artnei'  and  son-in-law  of  .Mr.  fJaring;  wc^  should  add  that 
Mr.  Hai'ing  was  one  of  the  most  iiiMuenlial  niend^ers  of  the  I'Last 
India  ('ompany.  and  a  great  friend  of  the  ^lanpiis  of  Welleslev, 
formerly  ( io\'ernor-(ieneral  of  India,  and  brother  of  Sir  Arthur 
^Vellesley.  who  con]manded  tlie  Lnglish  arjuies  in  S])ain.  M. 
de  Labouchere  had  therefore  but  to  ju-eseiit  himself  to  l)e  ])oth 
lieai'd  and  believed.  The  siieci'^s  of  his  mission  depended  U])on 
the  ofi'ers  which  he  was  authoi'i.-ed  jo  make,  and  on  the  ]iosition 
ill  \vliicli  the  ib'itish  cabinet  might  be  at  the  tim(\  And  this 
[)o>ilion  was  for  the  moment  one  of  t:reat  dilliciiltN". 

Al'terthe  i-c'^igiiat ion  of  Lords  (ir(Mi\i]h'  and  (Jrev,  who  had 
Continued  the  alliance  formed  betwi'en  ^Ir.   box  and  Air.  I'itt.  a 
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resignation  which  had  been  caused  by  the  Catholic  question, 
the  exaggerators  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  had  succeeded  under 
the  premiership  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  during  their  pos- 
session of  the  government  received  numerous  blows.  First  of 
all  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning,  the  first  firm,  diligent, 
and  able,  but  deficient  in  eloquence,  the  second,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  superior  in  powers  of  oratory  as  the  first  was  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  had  given  vent  to  the  jealousy  which  each 
felt  for  the  other  in  insults,  which  led  to  their  retiring  from  the 
cabinet  to  fight  a  duel.  They  did  not  re-enter  it.  Lord  Chatham 
had  fallen  in  consequence  of  the  Walcheren  expedition,  and  the 
Duke  of  Portland  was  dead.  Two  persons  possessed  influence 
in  the  cabinet — Mr.  Percival  and  the  ^Marquis  of  Wellesley. 
The  former,  a  clever  barrister,  endowed  with  some  eloquence, 
inflexible  firmness  of  character,  and  imbued  with  the  blind 
])reiudices  of  the  Tory  party.  The  latter,  on  the  contrary,  who 
replaced  Mr.  Canning  at  the  foreign  office,  together  with  a  most 
enlightened  mind,  possessed  a  perfect  freedom  from  prejudices, 
and  the  rare  talent  of  expressing  himself  with  elegance  and 
simplicity.  He  had  less  influence  with  the  Tory  party  than  Mr. 
Percival,  because  he  had  less  passion ;  but  he  was  held  in  high 
consideration,  which  was  every  day  increased  by  his  brother's 
OTOwinp-  fame. 

The  position  of  the  English  ministry  was  not,  although  it 
l)0ssessed  the  majority  in  the  houses  of  parliament,  very  firm. 
It  had  experienced  an  alternation  of  success  and  the  reverse. 
Although  the  victory  of  Talavera  was  a  doubtful  victory,  and 
had  been  followed  by  a  retreat  on  l^jstramadura,  it  had  resulted 
in  two  advantages  to  the  English — the  first  being  that  it  caused 
the  French  army  to  hold  aloof  from  Portugal,  and  the  second, 
that  it  enabled  them  to  maintain  theirs  in  the  Peninsula  in 
tlie  face  of  the  whole  power  of  Napoleon.  It  had  been,  on 
tJK^  other  hand,  a  great  reverse  for  them  when  they  failed  before 
Antwerp  witli  40,000  men,  and  lost  15,000  by  deaf  li  or  incurable 
sickness.  Thus  the  position  of  the  ministry  was  as  undecided 
as  was  the  opinion  of  the  count  ly  on  its  ])olicy.  The  opposition, 
having  at  its  head  two  eminent  persons,  Lord  (Jrenville  and 
Lord  CJrey,  declared  that  the  war  was  carried  on  against  all 
reason  ;  tliat  every  year  of  its  continuance  had  but  given  in- 
creased stature  to  tlie  colossus  wliich  it  was  intended  to  over- 
throw ;  that  it  had  caused  the  loss,  if  not  of  Portugal,  certainly 
of  Spain  and  Naples ;  and  that  by  its  ])i'olongation  all  the 
nf)rth('rn  coasts  would  be  lost  up  to  fh(>  mouths  of  the  Oder; 
that  tlu^  Peninsular  War,  in  particular,  was  extremely  dangerous, 
since  that  if  Napoleon  should  throw  himself  upon  the  English 
army  with  ioo,0OO  men,  not  an  I'higlish  soldier  would  return  ; 
fliat  the  only  foi'ci'  capable  of  being  used  in  defence  would  tluis 
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be  destroyed  ;  tliat  every  day  England  lost  some  ally ;  that  she 
had  recently  lost  Sweden,  and  was  threatened  with  speedily 
losing  AnuM'ica ;  that  the  finances  were  loaded  with  frightful 
burdens ;  that  tlie  paper  money  and  the  exchange  every  day 
suffered  fresh  depreciation ;  and  that,  in  short,  to  persist  in 
such  a  policy  was  ruinous.  Such  was  the  substance  of  the 
daily  remonstrances  of  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey  ;  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  there  were  sufiicient  reasons  wherefore 
all  those  who  could  not  foresee  the  mistakes  into  which  Napo- 
leon would  shortly  be  hurried,  should  be  desirous  of  peace. 
Nevertheless,  save  the  millions  which  it  cost  to  maintain  so 
lo7ig  a  struggle,  and  the  number  of  men  who  perished  in  Lord 
Wellington's  army,  which  was  not  after  all  very  considerable, 
and  was  made  up  by  volunteers,  the  British  population  felt  few 
of  the  consequences  of  war,  and  had  in  a  manner  become  used 
to  it.  It  had  not  as  3'et  suffered  much  in  its  commerce  ;  for  if 
it  had  lost  the  continental  markets,  it  had  found  others  in  the 
Spanish  colonies.  It  was  only  threatened  with  serious  damage 
when  Napoleon  determined  to  shut  out  completely  from  the 
continent  colonial  produce.  But  even  in  that  direction  it  main- 
tained, in  spite  of  his  endeavours,  an  iminense  activity.  Its 
manufactures  had  received  an  enormous  development;  it  ceased 
to  feel  any  anxiety  for  its  troops,  whom  it  found  able  to  keep 
their  ground  so  well  in  the  IVninsula  ;  and  finally,  with  the 
exception  of  some  complaints  which  were  sometimes  levied 
rather  against  certain  peculiarities  of  the  income-tax  than 
against  the  tax  itself,  it  tacitly  approved  of  the  ])olicy  of  the 
govi'riimeiit.  without,  however,  Iflaming  the  o])posiiion  for  de- 
manding peace.  The  slightest  cause,  therefore,  was  sulficient 
to  incline  it  to  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

Amongst  the  ministers  .Mr.  l'erci\*al  was  iiotorious  for  his 
desire  to  prosecute  the  war  with  all  the  blind  fury  of  a  Tory. 
Tlie  ]\Iai'(|uis  of  \\  ellesley,  on  the  otlier  hand,  who  was  both 
an  enlightened  and  a  moderate  man,  and  carried  no  ol)stinacy 
of  I  einperaiuent  info  the  cabinet,  was  not  unmindful  that  whilst 
the  continuance  of  the  war  might  procure  large  additions  to 
the  glory  of  his  family,  it  would  also  surround  both  it  and 
I'lngland  with  many  dangeis.  Jle  was  therefore  inclined  to 
peace,  should  a  serious  offer  of  it  be  made,  and  acceptable  terms 
proposed  in  I'espect  of  Spain.  J^ut  to  agitate  the  ])ublic  mind 
by  insignificant  conferences,  to  turn  aside  ])opular  opinion  from 
il<  pi'esi'iit  ])eaceful  cui'i'ent  intcj  a.  directly  o])posite  direction 
without  being  certain  tliat  there  would  be  an\-  advantageous 
result  from  the  change,  to  turn  its  warlike  attitude  into  a 
P",iceful  one  without  anv  certainty  that  peace  would  be  really 
obtaiii''(l.  seeiued  to  hini  to  ])e  a  serious  impi'udence.  which  he. 
for  his  part,  would  not  l)e  guilty  of.      lie  had  already  behaved 
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in  a  manner  conformable  to  these  ideas  towards  the  agent  sent 
by  M.  Fouche,  and  had  given  him  an  answer  as  evasive  as  the 
mission  with  which  he  was  charged.  An  old  officer  in  the  army 
of  Condc,  and  having  some  relations  in  England,  the  agent  of 
the  Duke  of  Otranto,  had  been  presented  by  Lord  Yarmouth, 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  The  Marquis  of  Welle  sley  re- 
ceived him  politely,  and  replied  to  his  message  that  England 
had  not  determined  upon  prosecuting  an  eternal  war,  and  would 
listen  to  overtures  of  peace,  when  brought  by  ostensible  agents, 
projoerly  accredited,  and  charged  with  propositions  reconcilable 
with  the  honour  of  each  nation. 

Mr.  Baring  having  announced  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Labouchere, 
and  that  he  was  the  bearer  of  important  communications,  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley  hastened  to  receive  him,  showed  him  the 
greatest  respect,  and  listened  to  him  with  profound  attention. 
But  after  having  lieard  him,  he  displayed  extreme  reserve,  con- 
fining himself  to  general  pacific  declarations,  and  repeating  that 
if  France  were  really  desirous  of  peace,  England  was  quite 
willing  to  grant  it.  But  he  expressed  the  great  doubts  he 
entertained  with  respect  to  the  real  sentiments  of  the  French 
cabinet,  and  gave  as  the  source  of  these  doubts  the  doubtful 
character  of  the  present  mission,  which  was  secret  in  its  form, 
and  charged  with  vague  proposals,  which  left  everything  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty.  He  did  not  conceal  that  he  had  already 
received  an  overture  of  the  like  nature,  borne,  it  was  true,  by  a 
person  of  much  humbler  ])retensions  than  M.  de  Labouchere, 
but  exactly  similar  in  its  main  points,  since  that  also  declared 
a  pacific  disposition  without  producing  any  proof,  however 
slight,  of  the  existence  of  such  dis]30sition.  No  clandestine 
mission,  he  said,  no  doubtful  propositions,  nothing  which  did 
not  give  a  well-grounded  hope  of  attaining  a  peace  which  would 
be  honourable  to  Ihigland,  would  be  listened  to.  As  regarded 
Holland  and  the  danger  it  was  in  of  annexation  to  the  French 
empire,  the  Marcjuis  of  AVelleshy  seemed  little  concerned. 
Whilst  Napoleon  foinul  llolhind  too  l<]nglish,  the  JJritish  minis- 
ter found  it  too  French,  and  seemed  to  think  that  between  its 
actual  state  and  its  annexation  to  Krancc  there  would  be  very 
little  diiference.  As  for  the  commercial  inconveniences  with 
which  it  menaced  England,  he  seemed  neither  to  have  a  clear 
idea  of  them,  nor  to  foresee  their  extent,  and  re]ieated  that 
ev(>ry  imaginable  act  of  tyranny  had  been  long  expected  along 
the  whole  iMii'opean  coast,  and  that  (ireat  Britain  was  already 
resigned  to  it. 

These  de(M;irnf  if>ns,  which  were  as  vague  as  the  overturt^s 
with  wliicli  Al.  (le  Laboiicliere  was  charged,  wei-e  acconi]ianied 
with  the  greatest  t  est  iiiK)nies  of  afrectioii  towards  himself,  and 
assurances  that  if  any  person  should  present  lums(>lf  in  London 
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as  tlie  beari'i-  of  ostensible  powers  and  of  acceptable  proposi- 
tions, he  would  certainly  be  ri'ceived  and  permitted  to  open 
ne^'otiations. 

'ilie  ]\Jar(jnis  of  AYellesley,  so  reserved  with  ^f.  de  Labouchere, 
was  less  so  with  ^\x.  Jiarino-.  and  told  him  almost  the  plain  truth. 
He  and  his  colleagues,  he  said,  had  not  determined  upon  prose- 
cuting an  eternal  war,  they  cared  little  for  re-establishing  the 
Bourbons  upon  the  throne  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  were  ready  to 
treat  with  Napoleon  ;  but  they  distrusted  his  sincerity,  and  sus- 
pecting an  intention  on  his  part  of  exciting  public  opinion  in 
Ihigland  by  a  feigned  negotiation  for  peace,  had  decided  upon 
not  aiding  him  in  his  designs.  Influenced  by  these  motives, 
they  would  only  enter  upon  a  negotiation  which  was  both  ofllicial 
and  sincere.  Kesolved,  as  they  were,  neither  to  abandon  Spain 
to  .Joseph,  nor  Sicily  to  Murat,  nor  to  yield  np  Malta,  they 
hoped  that  any  en\oy  sent  to  negotiate  would  be  furnished 
witli  such  powers  as  would  give  a  hope  of  agreement  on  these 
essential  points. 

Mr.  J^aring,  who  was  a  clever  man,  repeated  these  observa- 
tions to  ]\I.  dc  Labouchere,  told  him  that  England  was  resigned 
to  the  war,  and  even  habituated  to  it ;  that  she  had  not  yet 
suffered  sufficiently  from  it  to  feel  inclined  to  yield  ;  that  while 
she  had  been  ver\'  anxious  with  respect  to  the  fate  of  the  army, 
she  was  now  reassured  by  finding  that  this  arm^'  maintained 
its  footing  in  the  midst  of  the  Peninsula;  that  such  a  reverse 
as  was  little  likely  to  occur  was  necessary  to  induce  her  to 
decide  on  ])eace  ;  that  it  would  never  for  a  moment  entertain 
the  idea  of  surrendering  Spain  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
l>on;iparte:  ami  that  no  illu>i()n  must  be  indulged  in  on  this 
point.  S|ieakiiig  with  ])(M'l'(>ct  freedom,  and  discussing  all  tlie 
\arious  possible  (^oinl)inations,  .^^l•.  l>a!'ing  repr(^S(mted  as  pos- 
>ible,  but  I)y  no  means  certain  of  acce])tance,  and  as  solely 
emanating  fcom  himself,  an  arrangement  which,  while  it  left 
.M;ilta  to  I'ingland,  would  gi\-e  _Xa[)les  to  Miii'at.  Sicily  to  the 
I'.uui'hons  of  Na])]es,  and  S]iain  to  iM'nlinand,  with  the  excej)- 
ti'-n  of  the  abandonment  to  France  for  the  expenses  of  the  war 
of  the  pi'()\-ince  a-  far  as  the  I'^bro. 

\'ery  cei-taiji  that  he  shordd  make  no  i'urther  progi-ess  in  th(> 
iiljjects  of  his  mission  bv  a  ])ro|(iiige(l  stny  in  Lomlon,  .M.  de 
Labouchere  de])arted  for  llollan<l,  and  resei'ving  his  coinnnini- 
cations  respecting  the  i-esult  of  his  missioji  for  King  Louis  in 
I'aris.  he  nudntained  an  tm])enetrable  reser\'e  on  the  suliject 
towards  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  was  now  e\ident,  after  these 
attem|)ts  at  negotiation,  that  Spain  was  tlu'  real  obstacle  to 
pence:  and  that.  ha\-ing  alre.'idy  obscured  N"apol(M»n's  glory. 
lia\-ing  i'xhnnst(Ml  both  his  armies  and  his  finances,  she  would 
(Continue   to   be   in   every   subse(pieni    ni'gotiation    for  ]ieace  an 
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obstacle   perfectly  insurmountable,    unless   a  decisive  triumph 
over  the  English  could  be  obtained  upon  her  soil. 

Unhappily  Napoleon  had  become  as  habituated  to  the  war 
in  Spain  as  the  English  to  the  maritime  war  which  she  main- 
tained against  the  universe.  He  resigned  himself  to  it  as  to 
one  of  those  serious  maladies  which  one  is  able  to  endure  by 
virtue  of  a  strong  constitution,  from  which  one  suffers  in  certain 
moments,  which  one  forgets  in  others,  and  accompanied  by 
which  one  lives  on,  endeavouring  to  deceive  oneself  respecting 
its  serious  nature.  From  the  moment  when  he  received  the 
answer  brought  by  M.  de  Laboucliere  he  ceased  to  expect  that 
the  resolves  of  Great  Britain  would  be  shaken  by  a  threat  of 
annexing  Holland  to  France,  and  he  resolved  at  once  to  put  an 
end  to  the  disputes  between  himself  and  his  brother.  Being 
unwilling,  however,  to  give  up  entirely  the  indirect  negotiation 
opened  by  M.  de  Labouchere,  he  dictated  a  note,  of  which  the 
following  was  the  import.  If  England,  it  said,  was  habituated 
to  the  war  and  suffered  little  from  it.  Prance  was  also  habituated 
to  it  and  suffered  little  less.  Victorious,  rich,  and  prosperous, 
France  was  condemned  to  pay  dear  for  sugar  and  coffee,  but 
she  was  not  compelled  to  go  without  them.  She  was,  in  fact, 
indemnified  by  the  new  sugars  which  chemistry  had  discovered 
for  her.  A  period  of  temporary  suffering  would  be  succeeded 
by  one  of  unheard-of  prosperity.  Naples,  Spain,  and  the 
Levant  had  brought  her  cotton  sufficient  to  supply  her  manu- 
factories, and  if  the  sea  were  closed  against  her  vessels,  the 
whole  continent  offered  an  immense  market  for  her  silks,  her 
cloths,  her  muslins,  and  dyed  fabrics.  She  would  be  able, 
therefore,  to  maintain  herself  for  a  long  period  in  the  ])osition 
which  she  held.  As  for  Spain,  Xhc  war  had  lasted  two  yeai-s 
and  a  half,  because  Na]ioleon,  having  had  to  marcli  yet  once 
more  to  Vienna,  had  been  unable  to  devote  to  it  sufficient  atten- 
tion. But  he  was  now  no  longer  occupied  with  Austria,  and 
was  ])reparing  for  the  Spaniards,  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
iMiglish  a  cruel  surprise.  He  was  not  distressed  by  an  inter- 
rii]ition  to  maritime  commerce,  wliich  gave  a  vast  development 
to  1'' reach  manufactures,  nor  by  the  continuance  of  a  war 
wliicli,  l)y  drawing  the  Ihiglish  to  the  continent,  furnished  him 
witli  lhe  occasions  he  so  ardently  desired  of  matching  army 
against  army.  And  if  he  desired  ])eace  it  was  because,  having 
made  a  marriage  which  tended  to  reconcile  him  with  the  old 
l']urope,  he  was  inclined  to  terminate  the  struggle  whicli  had 
))een  carried  on  between  the  ancient  order  of  tilings  and  the 
new.  Willi  res])i'ct  to  the  kingdoms  whicli  he  had  created,  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  tliat  he  would  sacrifice  one.  lie  would 
nevei"  dethrone  his  bi'others  Joseph,  Murat,  Louis,  Jcu-onie.  I'ut 
the  fate  of  {'oi-fuLral  and   Sicil\-  was  still   undecided:   and  these 
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two  countries,  together  with  Hanover,  the  Hanse  towns,  and  the 
Spanish  colonies,  afforded  materials  for  liberal  compensations. 
But  besides  all  tliis,  if  it  were  found  difficult  to  come  to  an 
understanding  upon  these  points,  it  would  be  at  least  possible 
to  give  at  once  a  nion^  humane  character  to  the  war.  The 
English  had  issued  orders  in  council,  to  which  Napoleon  had 
replied  by  the  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  and  the  sea  had 
thus  been  converted  into  a  theatre  of  warfare.  England  had 
a  greater  interest  than  Erance  in  putting  an  end  to  this  state 
of  things,  for  a  war  between  her  and  America  was  very  likely 
to  result  from  it.  If  she  agreed  wdth  this  opinion,  she  had 
only  to  repeal  her  lines  of  blockade,  and  Erance  on  her  side 
would  repeal  hers  ;  Holland  and  the  Hanse  towns  should  remain 
independent  and  free  ;  the  seas  would  once  more  be  open  to 
neutrals,  the  war  would  lose  its  bitter  character,  and  it  was 
])Ossible  that  this  first  return  to  moderation  might  be  followed 
by  a  complete  reconciliation  between  the  two  nations  whose 
conflict  divided,  agitated,  aiid  tormented  the  whole  world. 

Such  were  the  subjects  of  consideration  which  M.  de  Labou- 
cliere  was  instructed  to  submit  to  Mr.  Baring,  that  they  might 
eventually,  by  any  means  that  should  be  found  most  suitable,  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley.  Eor  this 
[)urpose  M,  de  [jabouchere  was  authorised  either  to  correspond 
with,  or,  if  he  thought  it  necessary,  to  make  another  journey 
to  England. 

Napoleon  was  anxious  that  the  c(uestions  respecting  Holland 
should  have  an  immediate  solution,  that  the  com])lete  closure  of 
tlu'  coasts  of  tlu'  North  Sea  miglit  be  immediately  enforced  ;  he 
'^till  persistin]  in  rfo-ardiu"- the  annexation  of  IfoUand  to  Erance 
as  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  that  result,  but  perceiving  his 
brother's  distress,  and  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  his  mother 
and  sistfn's,  he  was  dis])osed  to  give  u])  a  part  of  his  demands. 
He  had  already,  ffoni  affection  for  the  Queen  Jlortense  and  for 
the  l'hn])ress  Josephine,  bestowed  the  fair  Duch}  of  Berg,  which 
had  become  vacant  by  the  advance  of  JNlurat  to  the  throne  of 
Naples.  l>ouis,  i'ai-  from  regarding  this  as  a  proof  of  affection, 
liad  ])ersua(led  liimself,  on  th(»  contrary,  that  it  was  the  result 
of  a  desire  to  offend  liim.  by  de])ri\'ing  him  of  the  education  of 
liis  son.  who,  having  Ix'come  the  so\-ereign.  under  age,  of  a  prin- 
cip.ality  de]iendent  u])on  the  em])ire.  "[lassed  to  the  guardianshi]) 
of  the  he.ad  of  the  inijierial  family,  who  was.  ef  course,  Na])0- 
le(in.  In  spite.  liowe\er.  of  tliese  fi)(ili<h  self-dece]itions,  touched 
by  lii^  bix)ther's  stati'  of  anguish,  he  con>ented  to  entertain  some 
other  ai'rangement  than  that  of  annexntion  ;  some  arrangement 
which,  by  a  change  of  front  ier  line,  and  entrusting  to  Erench 
authority  the  guard  of  the  |)utch  coasts,  would  jmyxIiu^'  some 
ol  tile  ini|)()i'l;mt   results  wliieh  he  had  in  \iew. 
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France  having  possessed,  up  to  this  time,  Belgium  without 
Holland,  the  frontier  line  had  quitted  the  banks  of  the  lihine 
below  the  Wesel,  passed  the  Meuse  between  Grave  and  Venloo, 
left  Southern  Brabant  on  the  outside,  and  rejoined  the  Scheldt 
below  Antwerp,  giving  to  Holland,  consequently,  not  only  the 
Waal,  but  the  Meuse  and  the  Eastern  Scheldt.  Napoleon  wished, 
in  leaving  Holland  in  his  brother's  possession,  to  rectify  this 
frontier,  to  make  the  Waal  the  line  of  separation,  and  to 
adopt  the  J3utch  Diep  and  the  Krammer  for  the  extreme 
limit,  which  arrangement  would  transfer  to  the  sovereignty  of 
France,  Zeeland,  the  isles  of  Tholen  and  Schowen,  Southern 
Brabant,  a  part  of  Guelders,  the  isle  of  Bommel,  the  important 
places,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Breda,  Gertruidenberg,  Bois-le-Duc, 
Gorcum,  and  Nimeguen,  that  is  to  say,  a  fifth  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Holland,  and  positions  more  important  still  than  the 
400,000  persons  thus  made  subjects  of  the  empire. 

Besides  this  change  of  the  frontier  line.  Napoleon  desired 
that  until  the  conclusion  of  the  maritime  war  the  Dutch  com- 
merce should  be  carried  on  under  licences  granted  by  himself ; 
that  all  the  Dutch  ports  should  be  guarded  by  an  army  of 
18,000  men,  of  whom  6000  should  be  French  and  1 2,00O  Dutch, 
commanded  by  a  French  general ;  that  all  questions  with  regard 
to  prizes  should  be  tried  in  Paris  ;  that  a  scjuadron  of  nine  ships 
of  the  line  and  six  frigates  should  be  under  sail  off  Texel  by 
the  ist  of  July  of  tlie  current  year  (1810);  that  all  American 
cargoes  carried  into  Holland  should  be  given  iip  to  the  French 
treasury ;  that  the  imprudent  measures  which  had  been  taken 
with  regard  to  the  noblesse  should  be  immediately  retracted  ; 
that  there  should  be  no  uiore  marshals ;  and  that  the  native 
troops  imder  arms  should  never  number  less  than  25,000  men. 
Amongst  these  conditions,  wliich  were  at  least  as  hai'd  to  bear 
as  the  loss  of  a  throne,  then^  win^e  many  which  affected  more 
particularly  Napoleon's  unlia])py  brother,  who  was  now  paying 
the  penalty  of  liaving  i^laycd  llic  king  for  a  few  years:  tlie  chief 
of  these  was  th(^  loss  of  the  tcn-itory  on  the  left  of  the  Waal, 
which  would  to  the  greatest  extent  distress  Dutch  patriotism, 
and  thoronglily  impoverish  the  finances,  wliich  wt>re  already  so 
involved  ;  a  S(>cond  was  the  transfer  of  the  jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  i)ri^es  to  the  I'^reiicli  couiis,  which  involved  in  a 
manner  the  total  destruction  of  authority  in  Holland  ;  and  a 
third  was  the  subjection  of  the  Dutch  army  ton,  freiich  general, 
wliich  was  at  the  same  time  to  take  away  all  sovereignty  from 
Louis,  and  to  siibjeet  him  to  a  cruel  humiliation.  Louis  en- 
treated for  less  hard  condilioiis,  and  falling  back  in  his  (les])air 
upon  liis  dreams  of  resisting  his  brother's  auihority,  sent  off 
advices  to  the  ministers  l\rayenhoir  and  MoUerus  to  fortify 
Amsterdnm,    and    those    parts    of    Holland    wliicli     were    most 
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capabk'  of  Ijoing  put  in  a  stato  of  defence.  He  renewed  al>u 
Ids  order  tliat  admission  into  the  Dutch  foi'tifications  should 
l)e  refused  to  the  French  troo])S. 

But  in  the  meantime  the  aiicient  corps  of  ^lassena.  com- 
manded by  Marshal  Oudinot,  had  descended  the  Ilhiue  and 
invaded  Brabant,  under  pretence  of  protecting  the  country 
against  tlie  EugUsh.  General  Maison  liaving  presented  himself 
l)efore  tlie  gates  of  Bergen-op-Zoom.  had  found  them  closed, 
and  having  insisted  on  their  being  opened  to  him,  had  caused 
the  governor  to  show  him  the  king's  letter,  which  enjoined  him 
to  refuse  admittance  to  the  French  troops.  Fearing  to  overstep 
his  duty  if  lie  came  10  a  collision.  General  Maison  paused  under 
the  cannon  of  the  place,  awaiting  further  orders.  In  the  mean- 
time' information  came  from  Amsterdam  that  its  fortification 
w  as  being  actively  proceeded  with. 

When  information  of  these  facr>  reached  Napoleon,  he  was 
llUed  witli  indignation.  He  sent  successively  the  Duke  of 
( )tranto  and  the  Duke  de  Feltre  to  his  brother  to  demand  that 
all  the  gates  of  Holland  should  be  opened  to  his  forces,  and  to 
threaten  that  if  they  were  not  he  would  force  them.  He  laid 
to  the  account  of  Louis  and  his  ministers  all  the  bloodshed  that 
would  ensue,  and  even  demanded  that  the  ministers  who  had 
given  these  orders  should  be  delivered  up  to  him. 

The  Dukes  of  Otranto  and  of  Feltre  (in  the  latter  of  whom 
f^ouis  had  great  confidence)  painted  in  such  vivid  colour> 
Napoleon's  anger  that  thf^  unhappv  king  in  a  lit  of  terrf>r 
yieldi-d  every  ])oinr.  gave  ord>'rs  that  the  French  troO]:)s  should 
be  received  into  the  fortified  ])laces.  and  consented  to  the  dis- 
missal of  ihe  two  ministers  who  were  accused  of  having  advised 
the  measures  of  resistance.  "'  Sire.'"  he  wrote  to  his  brother, 
"I  send  off  this  night  a  courier  bearing  the  dismissal  of  the 
ministers  ^[ollenis  and  KrayenhofF.  who  are  alone  to  blame  for 
the  matters  of  which  vuur  majesty  has  com]")lained.  If  you 
desire  the  dismissal  of  an\'  other.  I  am  ready  to  obey."  Over- 
whelmed with  suffering  and  chagrin,  Louis  also  addressed  the 
following  note  to  his  brothei-,  which  gives  us  a  fair  impression 
of  the  state  of  affairs  at  this  period.  ••There  has  been  no 
I'jiipire  of  the  Wt>st  hitherto."  he  wrctte.  •'but  it  is  Tuost  probable 
that  there  vei'y  soon  will  be.  .Vnd  then  your  majesty  will  be 
\i'vx  Certain  that  I  shall  be  no  longi f  able  to  make  mistakes  or 
\()  be  disaffected."  'Louis  alluded  to  the  state  of  well-defined 
\assalage.  whicli  would  be  the  result  of  this  state  of  things,  and 
render  obedience  easy  to  each  inferior.)  "Consider  that  I  have 
been  thrf)wn,  without  experience,  into  a  difticult  country;  permit 
me,  now  that  1  am  on  the  ]ioint  of  losing  both  your  friiMidship 
and  yniir  -up])ort.  io  eiif  re;;t  you  to  forget  the  past.  I  ]ironilse 
to  ob>erve  faithfully  all  condltir^ns  you  may  impose  on  me." 

\''.T..   \'IT,  "  "  '  T 
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The  submission  of  Louis  was  complete,  and  there  would  no 
longer  be  any  difficulty  in  the  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of 
Holland.  All  the  conditions  insisted  on  by  Napoleon  were 
included  in  a  treaty,  by  which  Napoleon  on  his  side  engaged  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  or  at  least 
so  much  of  it  as  remained.  King  Louis  was  only  excused  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt  to  a  third.  To  conceal  them  from 
the  Dutch,  the  arrangements  relating  to  the  command  of  the 
Dutch  array  by  a  French  general,  to  the  seizure  of  American 
merchandise,  to  the  abolition  of  certain  dignities,  and  the  dis- 
missal of  certain  ministers,  were  included  in  secret  articles. 
Amongst  these  secret  conditions,  one,  which  was  not  a  little 
singular,  was  that  Louis  should  have  no  ambassadors  either  at 
Vienna  or  at  St.  Petersburg.  Napoleon,  suspicious  of  the  rela- 
tions which  Ids  brothers  might  enter  into  in  these  capitals, 
wliich  he  knew  to  be  thoroughly  hostile  to  him,  had  imposed 
the  same  condition  on  J\lurat,  under  the  pretext  of  economy. 

When  these  sacrifices  were  consented  to,  Napoleon  wrote  to 
Louis  a  letter,  which  perfectly  showed  what  were  his  real  views. 

"To  the  King  of  Holland. 

Paius,  March  13,  18 10. 

"Every  political  reason  urges  me  to  annex  JEolland  to  France; 
hut  seeing  liow  much  this  would  distress  you,  I  now  for  the  first  time 
turn  aside  from  my  true  policy  to  oblige  you.  At  the  same,  time,  be 
well  assured  that  you  umst  make  a  complete  cliarige  in  your  mode 
of  government,  and  that  tlie  first  cause  of  complaint  I  have  against 
you  will  make  me  do  that  which  I  liave  now  hesitated  to  df).  My 
causes  of  complaint  against  you  have  reference  to  two  subjects  :  tlie 
continuance  of  commercial  relations  lietween  Holland  and  l^]ng]a,nd  ; 
and  speeches  and  edicts  contrary  to  what  1  have  a  riglit  to  expect 
from  you.  Jt  is  necessary  for  the  future  that  your  whole  course  of 
conduct  shcmld  tend  to  impress  Holland  with  a  friendly  feeling 
towartis  Fi'ance,  and  not  to  be  of  a  nature  to  excile  its  enmity,  and 
foment  a  natural  hatred  in  its  population.  ISo  far  from  taking  away 
iirabant,  1  would  liave  augmented  Holland  by  tlie  addition  of  several 
millions  of  p<'Ople,  if  you  had  ])ui'siu'd  that  course  which  it  was 
reasonable  to  expect  from  my  brother  and  a  l^^rench  jirince.  But 
the  ]iast  was  irrevocable.  J)o  not  think  that  1  am  to  be  deceived; 
I  read  all  the  documents  myself,  and  you  will  pi-obably  give  me  credit 
for  knowing  the  force  of  ideas  and  phrases.  You  have  written  to  me 
respecting  the  isle  of  Java.  This  subject  must  remain  as  yet  in 
abeyance,  for  considering  the  powerful  maritime  resources  of  the 
hiUglish  at  the  pre.seiit  time,  it  is  necessary  before  we  engage  in  new 
enterprises  to  augment  our  naval  forces.  J  calculate  upon  your 
being  able  to  aid  me  almost  immediately,  and  upon  your  maritime 
armaments  acting  in  concuri'ence  with  mine." 

AVlien  this  agreement,  the  conditions  of  whicli  we  have  shown, 
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was  Pettlptl.  there  was  a  sort  of  reconciliation  between  the  two 
l>rotliHrs.  Na]ioleon  loved  Louis,  to  wlioni  he  jiad  acted  as 
iriiardian  in  his  youtli,  and  was  loved  by  him  when  his  spirit 
was  free  from  the  clouds  of  melanclioly  which  so  frequently 
oppressed  it.  They  passed  in  each  otlier's  company  all  the 
period  of  the  marriage  fetes,  and  in  April  Louis  departed  to 
explain  to  his  subjects  the  terms  of  the  arrang-ement  which  liad 
been  come  to.  and  to  make  them  understand  that  he  had  been 
placed  between  the  alternatives  of  submitting  to  the  sacrifices 
wliich  had  lieen  demanded  of  him.  or  of  acceding  to  the  total 
loss  of  the  national  independence.  Wk^  had  chosen  well  both 
for  them  and  for  himself,  for  as  long  as  Holland  preserved  the 
vital  princi]")le  of  its  political  existence,  it  wnuld  be  grounds  for 
hoping  that  the  day  would  come  when  all  its  losses  would  l)e 
recompensed;  e>pecially  as  the  greater  pait  of  the  stipulated 
(Conditions,  with  the  exce])tion  of  those  which  ivferred  to  tlie 
change  of  frontier,  would  cease  to  be  in  force  upon  tlie  attain- 
ment of  ])eace.  A\  ith  regard  to  the  loss  of  territory,  Louis  had 
eiilrealed  Xapoleon  to  make  it  up  Ijy  a  grant  of  German  terri- 
tory, and  he  had  intimated  rliat  he  would  do  so,  should  Holland 
render  herself  deser\ing  of  it  by  her  conduct.  'J'hat  the  a])- 
])earance  of  reconciliation  might  Ije  the  more  co]n])]ete,  Xapo- 
leon desired  lhat  the  Queen  Ilortense  sliould  conduct  her  eldest 
son.  the  (jrand  Duke  de  Jjei-g.  into  Holland,  and  pass  some 
tihie  with  her  husband  thii'e.  Jler  presence,  althougli  but 
t''iii]iorary.  would  help  to  ])eiv-iiad<'  the  ])ublic  that  all  difficulties 
had  been  surniounled.  and  ih''  delicate  state  of  her  health  would 
be  sufhcieiii   reason  fur  her  almo>t  iiinnediate  de])arture. 

Louis  ili'Mviore  left  I'aris  for  the  Hague,  whilst  Xapoleon 
hastent'd  to  give  lho<e  ordei--  wliich  wire  called  for  bv  the  new 
arrangemenl  >.  He  appointed  to  ^Larshal  Oudinot  to  occu])\' 
Soii1hei-n  l^>raiiaMl  and  Zeeland.  as  far  as  the  AVaal,  to  take 
defliiiti\'e  ])osse>>ion  of  tliese  | )r(j\ii ice--.  and  to  seize  upon  the 
spot  all  tin-  I'higlisli  merchaiKh-e  and  colonial  manufactui'es  he 
{•niild  la\-  hands  on.  As  Holland  liad  l)e(-n  the  great  de])ot, 
and  the  fi-onlier  pi-o\inces,  which  had  been  acipiii'ed  bv  tlie 
late  conditions,  had  1)eeii  the  I'oad  by  which  they  had  entered 
I'Vaiice.  thei-i'  was  a  'j'reat  |)robabilily  that  they  would  l)e  found 
ill  eoii-idi-ralih-  i|iiaiit  it  ies. 

Napi.lfon  next  orderi'd  .Marshal  '  Midiiiot  to  ])ass  the  A\'aal, 
and  with  three  regiments  of  infantry  and  two  of  cawalrv  to 
ail\ance  imo  th''  nonhei-ii  pai1  oi'  llnlland  left  to  Louis;  whilsl 
(it-ne'ral  Molitor.  concenti'ating  hi-  division  towards  I'Ost-Frise. 
wnuld  ])('  ready  to  enter  from  the  cast  if  events  required  it. 
(Jeiieral  Oudinot  was  to  establi-h  his  headtpiarters  at  L'trecht. 
tn  be  joined  Ijy  a  nuiid)er  of  custom-house  oflicei'-.  and  to 
occn])y  the    navigable   channels.      lb-   was    desired    to    demand 
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the  surrender  of  the  American  cargoes,  and  to  convey  them  by 
the  inland  channels  to  Antwerp,  where  was  to  be  established 
the  depot  and  market  for  the  seized  merchandise.  Besides  the 
effect  which  Napoleon  hoped  to  produce  by  these  measures  on 
commercial  credit  in  England,  and  thus  again  on  public  opinion, 
he  also  hoped  to  obtain  by  means  of  them  a  large  addition  to 
the  extraordinary  treasury,  and  thus  unite  financial  advantages 
with  political  ones. 

In  the  midst  of  these  various  occupations.  Napoleon  found 
himself  at  the  end  of  April  (i8io),  the  most  favourable  period 
for  military  operations  in  Spain,  and  that  at  which  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  set  out,  if  he  intended  to  direct  in 
])erson  that  decisive  campaign  which  he  had  determined  should 
take  place  this  year  in  the  Peninsula.  But  in  spite  of  his  desire 
to  set  out,  a  desire  so  earnest,  indeed,  that  he  had  already  sent 
beyond  the  ]J^yrenees  the  greater  part  of  his  guard,  a  multitude  of 
reasons  still  detained  him  in  the  bosom  of  his  empire.  Married 
on  the  2nd  of  April,  it  was  scarcely  fit  that  he  should  so  soon 
leave  his  young  bride  to  go  to  lead  armies.  The  continental 
blockade,  from  which  he  expected  such  great  results,  were  it 
only  rigorously  enforced,  was  only  likely  to  be  so  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  own  personal  care.  Tlu>  disputes  with  liis  brother 
Louis,  although  temporarily  set  at  rest,  demanded  a  constant 
vigilance  and  unrelaxed  firmness  on  Ids  part,  that  the  waters 
of  Holland  might  not  be  suddenly  opened  to  British  commerce. 
The  commercial  system,  much  complicated  by  the  grant  of 
licences,  required  the  publication  of  new  regulations,  which 
took  up  much  of  Napoleon's  time,  for  he  entrusted  this  busi- 
ness to  no  one,  believing,  as  lie  did,  tliat  he  should  eventually 
\aiiquish  Great  ]3ritain  as  mucli  by  means  of  commerce  as  l)y 
his  troops.  And  finally,  although  lie  had  little  hope  of  any 
successful  result  from  the  negotiation  oi^ened  by  IM.  de  Labou- 
chere,  lie  was  unwilling  to  close  it  entirely  by  his  own  absence 
from  Paris.  A  commissioner  had  indeed  arri\'ed  at  Morlaix 
\o  arrange  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  who  was  charged  with 
instructions  whicli  revealed  a  consideral)le  change^  in  the  dis- 
positions of  the  British  cabinet.  It  was  easy  to  believe  that 
the  last  overtures  had  had  some  effect  in  l))-inging  about  this 
change. 

Tliere  were  many  reasons  tf)  induce  Najwleon  to  remain  in 
I'aris,  ])esi(les  liis  desire  that  any  one  should  conduct  the  war  in 
the  I'eninsula  rather  than  hinisell";  and  this,  not  because  he 
i'eared  the  assassination  which  tlie  re])orts  of  the  police^  shor/ed 
lie  was  in  danger  of  thei-e,  but  becaus(>  he  could  not  see  in 
Spain,  as  he  had  in  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Austria,  any  0]i])or- 
t  unity  of  ]>utting  an  eTid  to  llie  wai'  1)y  on(>  brilliant  manoeuvre. 
\\\  one  great  bal;Ie;  and  did  see  that  tlie  campaigns  there  nmst 
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consist  of  innumerable  little  conflicts,  of  sieges  rather  than 
battles,  and  form  a  methodical  war,  which  could  be  as  well 
directed  from  a  distance  as  on  the  s])ot.  The  English  alone 
were  in  a  position  to  offer  occasions  which  would  demand  ini- 
jiortant  o])erations;  but  there  was  one  amongst  the  marshals  of 
the  empire  who,  uniting  with  a  ran-  energy  the  highest  talents 
of  a  general,  and  having  been  covered  with  additional  glory  in 
the  recent  canqxiign,  ap])eared  to  be  exactly  suited  for  the  con- 
duct of  this  war;  and  this  was  Marshal  Massena.  Napoleon 
lixed  upon  him  as  the  man  whom  he  would  match  against  the 
English.  The  campaign  opened  by  the  siege  of  the  fortified 
places  which  lay  on  the  boundary-line  which  separated  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  many  months  were  likely  to  pass  before  the 
conimenc<'ment  of  offensive  operations.  Xapoleon  would  at  any 
time  be  able  to  throw  him.self  upon  the  point  at  which  he  might 
think  his  presence  necessary.  He  forced  the  old  warrior,  who 
was  suffering  both  from  fatigue  and  illness,  but  was  not  un- 
grateful for  the  rewards  which  had  been  showered  upon  him,  to 
depart  for  Portugal,  to  direct  the  operations  against  the  English 
army:  gave  him  the  best  staff  that  could  be  got  together  ;  placed 
under  his  orders  the  wise  Kegnier,  the  brave  Junot,  the  intrepid 
Ney  ;  appointt^d  to  the  command  of  his  cavalry  the  best  officer 
of  this  arm  of  the  service  who  was  then  living.  General  Mont- 
Immui.  besides  brilliant  lieutenants:  ])romised  him  So.OOO  men, 
and  dismissed  him.  when  still  suffering  from  his  former  exer- 
tions. ovi-rwh''bnid  with  caresses,  and  followed  him  with  the 
tiin-t  >ang'aine  lirpt-s.  ^^'ho  could  imagine,  indeed,  that  the 
iii(i.-~t  brilliant  f)f  our  generals,  ^^a]loleon  alone  excepted,  at  the 
head  of  a  >uper1j  army.  wouM  not  be  able  to  overwhelm  a  hajid- 
fiil  of  Euglisli.  who  \vere  as  inferior  to  our  S(jldiers  in  number- 
a--  tliev  were  in  cxeiy  military  (piality.  except  bravery?  A\'e 
shall  ])resently  see  how  destiny  had  decided. 

After  having  made  tlit-se  arrangements.  Na])oleon  pro]iosed  to 
make  a  journey  to  Helgiuin.  taking  aihantage  of  the  unusuallv 
fine  -])riiig  weatlier.  \n  show  his  young  wife  to  the  ]")opulations 
which  w.'i-e  impatient  to  see  her.  to  influence  favourablv  the 
f)''l'j'ians.  whom  it  was  ini])Oi"tant  to  attach  to  the  I'Vencli  empire. 
to  ina]-:e  a  ])ersonal  in-pection  of  the  scene  of  the  last  Kno"lish 
exp'-ilitioii.  to  order  those  work-  which  would  render  a  second 
expedition  ol'  the  same  kind  impossible,  to  ins])ect  tlie  fleet  at 
t!i<'  Scheldt,  to  t.ake  a  little  neari^r  view  of  his  brother's  conduct 
m  the  new  sia'j-e  ol'  hi-  career,  and  to  ad\ance  to  meet  rathei- 
than  to  withili'aw  fi'om  the  nee-otiation  with  l']ni;'land. 

The  negotiation  with  England  took,  at  this  ])eriod.  a  most 
extraiii'di!iar\-  dii'i'Ction.  and  one  which  we  coidd  scarcelv  Ijelieve 
piis-ilile.  did  nut   incontestable  documents  exist  to  i^rove  it. 

NaooleoTi   had   shown    much    reserve    ii\    ree-ard   tf_>  the  deeree 
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in  which  M.  de  Labouchere  was  authorised  to  continue  the 
negotiation  opened  with  Great  Britain.  He  had  pointed  out 
that  France  was  still  able  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  endur- 
ance of  very  little  suffering  on  her  part,  had  distinctly  signified 
the  particulars  in  which  France  would  never  yield,  and  given 
some  intimation  as  to  those  in  respect  to  which  she  was  disposed 
to  make  sacrifices.  In  the  state  of  public  feeling  at  that  time  in 
England  these  hints  furnished  but  slight  materials  with  which 
to  prolong  the  negotiation,  much  less  to  bring  it  to  a  successful 
issue.  M.  Fouche  thought  thus,  and  had  the  good  sense  to  wish 
for  peace ;  but  whilst  he  had  the  good  sense  to  wish  for  peace, 
he  was  foolish  enough  to  desire  that  it  might  be  procured  by 
means  of  his  own  exertions,  and  if  not  in  spite  of  Napoleon,  at 
any  rate  independentl}^  of  him,  flattering  himself  with  the  idea 
of  presenting  it  to  the  emperor  in  almost  a  complete  state,  and 
dazzling  him  with  the  glory  of  so  great  an  achievement.  This 
was  a  kind  of  undertaking  which  would  have  been  unwise  under 
any  government,  and  was  most  unwise  under  that  of  one  so 
absolute  and  vigilaut  as  Napoleon ;  and  is  inexplicable  on  the 
part  of  so  clever  a  man  as  M.  l^'ouchd,  except  by  that  passion 
for  interfering  with  everything  which  increased  u]:)on  him  with 
his  age  and  his  importance,  and,  we  may  say  in  his  excuse,  with 
the  increasing  manifestation  of  the  perils  of  the  empire.  M. 
Fouche  was  urged  on  in  this  course  by  those  persons  with  whom 
he  was  surrounded,  and  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  pro- 
mulgators of  such  projects  as,  that  a  portion  of  the  Peninsula 
shoukl  be  restored  to  the  Bourbons  of  S]oain,  that  the  Spanish 
colonies  should  be  resigned  to  the  Bourbons  of  France,  &c.  .  .  . 
to  which  projects  some  others  were  added,  such  as,  for  example, 
that  in  case  Napoleon  should  bo  unwilling  to  deprive  his  brother 
Jose])h  t)f  his  kingdom,  Ferdinand  should  be  presented  with 
the  S^^anish  colonies,  and  the  Bourbons  of  France  recei\'e  a 
recompense,  which  was  a  sufficiently  strange  one.  consisting 
of  notliing  less  than  Nortli  AuKM-ica,  the  United  States  them- 
selves !  Let  IIS  observe  the  source  of  this  notorious  idea:  the 
Fnited  States  l)y  their  law  of  euibargo  had  embroiled  themselves 
at  the  same  time  with  befh  l''rance  and  hhigland  ;  they  were 
republicans,  ungrateful  to  I*"'ranc(^  and  odious  to  l^lugland,  whom 
Louis  \\\.  had  erred  in  enfranchising,  and  whom  Na]K)leon, 
curer  of  all  tlie  evils  caused  ])y  the  J^evolution.  \vf)uld  re])lace 
under  monarchical  and  I'^iiropean  authority,  hhigland  could  not 
l)ut  be  rejoiced  at  seeing  the  United  States  confined  to  tlieii-  terri- 
tories, clieeked  in  tlieir  enteqn-ise,  and  ]uinislie(l  for  their  revolt. 
M.  l''ouclu'  lirul  too  niucli  good  sense  to  l)e]ieve  in  such 
chimeras;  but  |)ressed  l)y  i\l.  Ouvrard.  \vliom  lie  had  the  folly 
to  initiate  in  so  gi'ave  an  affair,  lie  consented  to  liis  de])arture 
fdi'  .\  nisterdaiu,  for   \\\>-    |)ur])ose   of   seeing    M.    de    Laboucliere, 
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and  diivcriiij^'  the  corrcspoudcnct'  of  the  latter  with  London, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  continue  the  nef,''otiation,  and  not  in 
sudi  a  manner  as  to  break  it  oiF.  ^I.  Fouclie  was  persuaded 
that  \)\  moderation  and  ])atienee.  and  the  war  in  Spain  offerinj^- 
no  bettt'r  results,  they  would  succeed  in  bringing-  Napoleon  to 
sacrifice  Joseph's  kingdom,  of  which  he  was  greatly  disenchanted, 
perhaps  the  kingdom  of  his  brotlier  Louis,  with  which  he  was 
still  less  enchanted,  and  that  by  care  England  might  be  brought 
to  a  point  at  which  reconciliation  with  them  would  be  possible, 
or  peace  become  negotiable  ;  but  this,  according  to  his  opinion, 
was  without  Napoleon's  interference. 

^L  Ouvrard  set  out  in  consequenc(%  full  not  only  of  the  ideas 
of  M.  Fouche,  but,  what  was  much  worse,  of  his  own,  quite 
delighted  to  be  mixed  up  with  so  great  an  affair,  and  tlatteriiig 
himself  that  he  should  recover  by  a  signal  service  the  long-lost 
favour  of  Napoleon.  Scarcely  arrived  at  Amsterdam,  he  spoke 
in  the  name  of  ^[.  Fouche,  from  whom  he  held  several  letters, 
was  considered  by  ^L  de  Labouchere  as  the  direct  and  accredited 
representati\e  of  this  minister,  and  in  consecpience  as  the 
representan've  of  Na])olt:'on  himself.  Thence  M.  de  Labouchere 
found  himself  encouraged,  by  that  which  he  heard  and  that 
wliich  he  read,  to  send  to  London  new  communications  of  a 
nature  much  more  likely  to  satisfy  British  politics  than  those 
theretofore  sent.  M.  Ouvrard  in  effect  had  told  him  that  in 
res]^ecr  to  Sicily,  Sj'jain.  the  Spanish  colonies,  Portugal,  and 
Holland.  Napoler)n  would  not  be  peremptory  in  his  wishes,  and 
that  he  must  not  depict  him  as  such  in  London;  that  he  wished 
sinc'-rely  f(ir  ])eaee  ;  that  his  inclinatioii  was  misunderstood  in 
I'lnglaiid;  that  besides  iliere  was  at  that  moment  a  ])()int  in 
ceminnn  bi'tween  him  and  the  Hi'ilish  cabinet — the  desin>  ol" 
punishing  tlie  Aiuericans  for  tlieii-  conduct.  ^^.  Ouvrartl 
touched  on  all  tlie-e  sul)jects  in  a  mannei-  more  oi-  less  ])recise, 
and  wrote  se\-eral  notes,  pressing  M.  de  Labouchere  incessant K' 
to  ti'ansiiiit  them  to  Londnn.  M.  l''onch('  having  the  im])rii- 
deiice  to  second  this  exi  ra\-agant  negotiation,  had  recourse  to  a 
-I  range  de\iee,  such  as  the  |)olie(>  can  iniaLi'iiU',  to  give  credit 
to  M.  (!•■  Labouchere  witli  the  Lrit:sli  go\'ernment.  An  nn- 
kiiowii  person  who  called  liimself  iJaron  (!'■  i\olli.  and  a])|'»eared  to 
li''lon'j-  to  till-  i^'iio'll-li  police,  had  presented  himself  at  \'alenca\' 
to  cent  ri\'e  some  method  t'oi'  tlie  escape  of  I'rince  Lerdinand. 
Thev  had  ari'ested  him.  and  thought  that  thev  had  made  an  im- 
portant capture  that  xsoidd  'j'l'i'atK-  annov  the  Hritisli  cabinet. 
wlin-e  lilt  I'i'j'iH's  wdidd  lie  pi  1 1  ]llcl v  d isclosed.  M.  Fouclu' author- 
ised M.  de  iialiouediei'e  t  o  w  ri'  e  to  t  he  Manpus  of  A\"ellesle\-  that , 
if  he  de^iri'd  it.  thi--  per-on  ^hoidd  l)e  sent  back  to  him.  'i'his 
Would  be  at  (iuce  ;i  ])roof  (if  g( w id  faith  towards  the  [British 
enliiiiet,  and  a  \\a\'  of  i_;-real  Iv  aeeri'ditiiiLT  M.  de   L.'diouehere, 
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The  communications  with  England  were  then  both  rare  and 
difficult,  not  only  on  account  of  the  bad  state  of  the  roads,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  war.  It  required  fourteen  or  fifteen 
days  to  send  a  letter  from  Amsterdam  to  Jjondon  and  receive  a 
reply  to  it,  so  that  this  singular  correspondence  might  still  last 
a  very  considerable  time  without  any  definite  solution  being- 
arrived  at.  In  the  meantime  M.  Ouvrard  in  writing  to  M. 
Fouche  represented  the  negotiation  to  him  as  making  a  pro- 
gress which  it  did  not  make,  and  M.  Fouchci,  in  his  turn 
deceiving  M.  Ouvrard,  represented  to  him  that  Napoleon  was 
instructed  and  satisfied  with  these  j)arleys,  which  were  abso- 
lutely false,  for  M.  Fouche,  in  deferring  as  long  as  he  could 
an  unpleasant  avowal,  waited  for  the  matter  being  sufficiently 
advanced  to  be  avowed  to  Napoleon. 

During  this  time  the  emperor  left  Paris  with  a  brilliant  court, 
composed  of  the  empress,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Westphalia, 
the  Queen  of  Naples,  of  Prince  Fugene,  of  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Wurzburg,  the  uncle  of  Marie  Louise,  of  the  IMnce  of  Schwarzen- 
berg,  the  ambassador  of  the  Austrian  court,  of  M.  de  Metternich, 
the  first  minister  of  that  court,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  ministers.  Napoleon  intended  to  visit  Antwerp,  Flushing, 
Zeeland,  and  Brabant,  all  jDrovinces  newly  ceded  to  the  empire, 
then  to  return  by  Picardy,  and  through  Normandy  to  Paris. 

The  populace,  tired  of  the  monotony  of  their  life,  are  always 
eager  to  run  after  princes  whoever  they  may  be,  and  often 
applaud  them  on  the  eve  of  a  catastrophe.  When  Napoleon 
ajipeared  anywhere  tlie  feeling  of  cariosity  and  also  of  admira- 
tion sufficed  to  collect  a  crowd,  and  in  the  moment  when  he 
had  just  fulfilled  his  great  destiny  by  his  marriage  with  an 
archduchess,  the  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  were  likely  to  be 
great.  Wherever,  indeed,  he  appeared,  the  transports  were 
lively  and  unanimous.  Besides,  his  presence  always  announced 
the  commencement  of  numerous  works,  and  in  him  they 
applauded  not  only  the  great  man,  bat  the  benefactor.  Leav- 
ing (Jompiegne  on  the  27th  of  April,  he  arrived  the  same  day 
at  St.  Quentin.  Besides  the  re-establishment  of  the  manu- 
facture of  shafts,  this  town  was  ind<^bted  to  him  for  the  great 
works  of  tlic,  canal  of  St.  Qaentin,  continaed  and  finished  since 
the  consulate.  The  subterranean  passage  which  united  the 
waters  of  the  Seine  to  those  of  the  Scheldt  was  illaminated, 
and  Na]Xjleon  passed  through  it  Aviih  liis  court  in  elegantly 
decorated  barges,  and.  so  to  sjX'ak,  in  open  day.  lie  granted, 
(luring  the  passage,  to  M.  Gayant,  the  engineer  who  super- 
intenthi'd  tlu^sc  l)eaatifal  works,  a  ])('nsion  of  considerable 
amount,  witli  a  grade  in  tlu^  legion  of  honour,  and  then  set 
out  for  (Jand)ray  and  the  ChAteaii  of  L.'ieken.  He  was  not 
I0  visit  Brussels  until  his  i-etarii. 
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On  the  30th  of  April,  he  embarked  on  the  great  canal  which 
runs  from  Brussels  until  it  joins  the  Ruppel,  and  by  the  Ruppel 
the  Scheldt  itself.  All  the  boats  of  the  great  fleet  of  the 
Scheldt,  decked  with  a  thousand  colours,  and  worked  by  the 
ships'  crews,  came  to  fetch  him.  and  transported  him  along  the 
submissive  waters  of  Belgium  with  the  quickness  of  the  wind. 
Decres,  the  minister  of  marine,  and  Admiral  Missiessy,  who 
had  shown  so  much  coolness  durii:ig  the  Walcheren  expedition, 
commanded  the  imperial  flotilla.  They  arrived  soon  in  view 
of  the  Antwer])  squadron,  created  by  Napoleon,  and  recently 
removed  from  the  reach  of  the  English  torch.  All  tlie  vessels, 
frigates,  sloops,  and  guns  lined  the  way ;  Marie  Louise  passed 
under  the  harmless  fire  of  a  thousand  cannon,  which  conveyed 
To  her  agitated  senses  the  testimony  of  the  power  of  her  hus- 
band. The  imperial  coui't  made  its  entry  into  Antwer|3  in  the 
midst  of  a  Belgian  population  assembled  to  meet  it.  and  which 
had  forgotten  its  feeling  of  hostility  in  the  presence  of  so  great 
a  spectacle.  Napoleon  had  a  great  deal  to  do  at  Antwerp,  and 
stayed  there  several  days.  The  continental  peace  enabled  him 
to  devote  himself  to  his  projects  for  the  navy  of  the  empire, 
and  of  the  allied  States.  He  had  this  year  about  forty  vessels 
to  dispose  of :  nine  for  the  Texel,  promised  for  the  ist  of  July  ; 
ten  actually  under  sail  at  Antwerp,  two  at  Cherbourg,  three  at 
liOrient.  seventeen  at  Toulon,  one  at  Venice;  in  all.  forty-two. 
lie  calculated  to  have  seventy-four  in  181 1,  100  or  1 10  in  1812. 
capable,  when  the  necessary  r(uantity  of  frigates  and  sloops 
should  have  b.'en  added,  to  embark,  in  case  of  need,  150.000 
men  for  any  destination. 

In  order  to  reach  this  number  it  was  necessary  to  add  nine 
uKire  at  Autwei'p  in  the  s])ace  of  one  y(\ar.  To  do  this,  it  was 
indispensaVjle  to  augment  the  liasius.  and  to  bring  wood  and 
woi'kmen  to  this  cho.-en  port. 

Xaiioleon  gave  the  proper  orders,  and  had  a  vi^ssel  of  eighty 
guns  lanncli(^d  in  his  ])reseuce.  which  entered  majestically  into 
the  Scheldt  under  the  eyes  of  the  empress,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  benedictions  of  the  clergy  of  Malines,  invited  to  this 
naval  fete.  Napoleon  had  near  to  him  i'rince  Eugene,  to 
will  1)11  lie  desired  to  show  all  that  he  did  in  the  canals  of 
l''l;iiid-'i's.  that  he  might  excite  him  to  the  like  in  the  canals 
of  the  Adriatic.  "AN  hen  one  has  land  one  can  have  sea,"  he 
exclaimed,  "provided  one  wishes  it,  and  one  takes  the  neces.sary 
tinii'."'  Time  I  exnrtly  that  which  is  ])rocured  by  wisdom  only, 
and  of  wliicli  Najioleou  would  soon  de])rive  liimself. 

11  i^  bi-other  Louis  came  to  see  him.  and  although  less 
agitated,  always  seemed  extremely  melancholy  —  melancholy 
with  Ills  own  sadness,  and  with  the  sadness  of  his  ])eo]'>le, 
wlium    <o    many    affliction^    liad     ■~tnick    at    once.       Napoli-on 
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endeavoured  to  inspirit  him  by  showing  him  all  that  he  had 
done  at  Antwerp,  and  all  that  he  still  proposed  to  do  there, 
again  urgently  ordered  him  to  have  his  fleet  ready  for  the 
Texel  for  the  ist  of  July,  unfolded  to  him  his  vast  maritime 
projects,  and  announced  to  him  that  his  troops  were  about  to 
be  brought  on  the  coast,  and  that  in  a  short  time  he  should 
have  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  at  Brest  and  at  Toulon, 
vast  expeditions  ready  to  carry  entire  armies,  that  Massena 
would  march  on  Lisbon  with  eighty  thousand  men,  that  in 
two  months  the  English  would  be  sharply  pressed  at  all  points, 
and  that  the  war,  of  which  they  seemed  to  have  made  a  habit, 
would  soon  be  rendered  insupportable  to  them,  above  all,  if  by 
I'igorous  observance  of  the  blockade  a  severe  blow  were  struck 
at  their  mercantile  interests. 

With  reference  to  this  subject  Napoleon  conversed  with  his 
brother  Louis  on  the  negotiation  of  Labouch6re.  By  a  singular 
accident  he  had  just  encountered  M,  Ouvrard  on  his  way,  re- 
turning in  all  haste  from  Amsterdam  to  Paris,  in  consequence 
of  the  strange  communications  going  on  between  Holland  and 
England.  Napoleon,  with  his  ordinary  promptitude  of  mind, 
had  foreseen  that  M.  Ouvrard,  enjoying  the  favour  of  the  Duke 
of  Otranto,  and  connected  in  business  with  M.  de  Labouchere, 
had  come  to  mix  himself  in  that  which  did  not  concern  him,  to 
endeavour  to  detect  some  secret  of  the  negotiation,  perhaps  to 
give  counsels  which  were  not  required,  and  perhaps  also  to 
establish  some  speculation  on  the  probabilities  of  peace.  Full 
of  a  singular  presentiment,  he  caused  M.  de  Labouchere  to  be 
forbidden  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  M.  Ouvrard,  demanded 
from  him  all  the  letters  exchanged  between  Amsterdam  and 
Holland,  and  added  an  order  that  all  such  letters  should  be 
sent  to  him  during  his  journey  wherever  he  might  be.  Louis 
set  out  again  for  Amstc^rdam  without  having  wished  to  assist 
at  any  fete,  above  all,  at  a  moment  wlien  Napoleon  was  about 
to  enter  into  tlie  territory  recently  taken  away  from  Holland. 
Xa])()l<'()ii,  after  having  employed  fiv(^  days  in  directing  the 
necessary  works,  and  es])ecially  tlie  new  defences  which  were 
to  render  Antwerp  impregnable,  ordered  the  Heet  to  descend 
on  Flushing,  and  to  give  tho  necessary  time  h(^  went  to  visit 
the  new  territories  ac(|uired  between  tlie  flense  and  the  Waal, 
as  also  tlie  seveivil  ])laces  of  Bergen-o])-/!)*)!!!.  I>reda,  Hois-le-Duc, 
and  (lertniidenbei-g.  At  Hreda  he  i-eeeived,  with  the  civil  and 
military  :uitlioii1  ies,  the  Pi'otestant  and  Calholic  clergy.  In 
these  newly  ;ic((iiii'ed  territories  of  the  ein])ire  th(>  Catholics 
fonnd  jheinselves  enfranchised  from  the  I'rotestant  domination, 
and  vet  they  were  tar  from  seeming  satisfied.  Wliilst  the 
chief  I'rot(stant  minister  came  in  his  rol)e  of  state,  the  vicar 
a])ostolie,  on   the   contrary,  presented   himself  in   a  [)lain   l)lack 
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dress,  as  if  he  feared  011  such  an  occasion  to  put  on  a  lioliday 
costume.  Napoleon,  by  the  simple  attitude  of  the  bystanders, 
had  divined  all  their  sentiments,  and  the  bad  habit  of  not 
being  able  to  contain  hiiiisclf  each  day  increasinir,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  a  trans])ort  of  anger,  in  part  sincere,  and  in 
[)art  the  result  of  calculation.  Feigning  at  first  not  to  see 
ihe  vicar  apostolic,  he  heard  with  benevolence  the  I'rotestant 
minister,  who,  speaking  with  much  simplicity  and  modesty, 
addressed  him  in  a  few  words  of  resignation,  the  only  words 
proper  in  the  mouths  of  citizens  who  were  just  torn  from  their 
ancient  country  to  be  attached  to  a  new  country  which,  though 
great,  was  foreign.  ''Sire,"  said  the  re])resentative  of  the  Pro- 
testant clergy,  "in  us  you  see  the  ministers  of  a  Christian 
community,  whose  custom  is  to  worship  in  all  that  happens 
the  hand  of  Providence,  and  to  render  unto  C;esar  the  things 
that  arc  Caesar's."  "  You  are  right,"  instantly  replied  Napoleon, 
■•  and  you  will  find  that  you  do  well  in  so  doing,  for  I  wish  to 
]ir<»tect  all  kinds  of  worship.  But  why,  sir,  are  you  dressed  in 
the  Costume  of  your  ministry?"  '"Sire,  that  is  the  order." 
'■  Jt  is  thi-n  the  custom  of  the  country,"  replied  Napoleon. 
Then  turning  towards  the  Catholic  clergy  he  said:  "And  you, 
sirs,  why  are  you  not  here  in  your  sacerdotal  habits?  Are  you 
solicitors,  notaries,  or  physicians  ?  And  you,  sir,"  addressing 
himself  to  the  representative  of  the  Roman  Church,  "what  is 
vour  title  ?  "  "  Sire,  vicar  apostolic."  "  Who  nominated  you  ?  " 
••'File  l*o])e."'  --Jle  has  n(;t  the  right.  I  alone  in  my  empire 
ndiiiiiiatt-  the  Ijisliops  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
Chnrcli.  Render  unto  Ca'sar  the  things  which  are  Cjesar's. 
'I  lie  I'l.pe  is  not  Caesar;  I  am  Caesar,  (rod  has  not  given  to  the 
l*o|.)e  tilt'  sc''])tre  of  the  sw(')r(j,  but  to  nie.  You  ("atholics,  for  a 
long  time  ])laced  under  tlie  dominion  of  the  J^i'()testants,  have 
been  fiifrauclii-ed  by  my  breather,  who  has  placed  all  kinds  of 
worship  upon  nu  eipial  footing.  ^'ou  are  about  to  be  indebted 
to  me  for  a  still  inure  complete  erpiality,  and  you  commence  by 
showing  ;i  want  of  ivspect  for  me!  You  com])lain  of  being 
oppi-r--i-d  by  the  I 'rote^tant- !  by  your  conduct  it  would  seem 
that  you  liax'e  mci-ited  it,  aiul  that  it  is  Tiecessary  to  place  the 
uei'j-ht  of  a  >trong  authority  u])on  you.  \\v  sure  that  this 
autlioritv  will  not  Ih'  -ivanling.  I  ha\e  here  a  ])resent  proof 
lliat  you  do  not  desire  to  obey  the  civil  authority,  and  that  you 
i-''fii-;<'  to  pi'ay  for  the  so\ereign.  I  liave  already  caus<'d  two 
i-'M'rael(  iry  ])i'ie>ts  to  1)1'  arre-ted.  and  tliey  will  remain  in  ])riso;i. 
hiiitat.'  the  l'rote>laiit .-.  wlio.  in  remaining  steadfast  to  their 
t'ailli.  are  citi/i'ns  subniissi\e  to  the  law  and  faithful  sul)iects. 
All  !  you  do  not  wi-li  to  ])i'a'-  for  im-  !  ""  continued  Xa])oleon,  with 
an  acciiil  of  inci'easing  angii'.  ••  l>  it  because  a  IJoman  ])riest 
lia^  excommunicated   un' ?       Hut  who  u'ave  him    the  riuht    to  d(j 
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so  ?  Who  below  can  unbind  sabjects  from  their  oath  of  obedi- 
ence to  a  sovereign  instituted  by  law?  No  one,  you  should 
know  it,  if  you  know  your  religion.  Are  you  ignorant  that  it 
was  your  culpable  pretensions  which  drove  Luther  and  Calvin 
to  separate  from  Rome  a  part  of  the  Catholic  world  ?  If  it 
had  been  necessary,  and  if  I  had  not  found  in  the  religion  of 
Bossuet  the  means  of  assuring  the  independence  of  the  civil 
power,  I  also  should  have  enfranchised  France  from  the  power 
of  Rome,  and  forty  millions  of  men  would  have  followed  me.  I 
did  not  wish  it  because  I  thought  that  the  true  principles  of 
the  Catholic  faith  were  reconcilable  with  the  civil  authority. 
But  give  up  all  thought  of  putting  me  in  a  convent,  and  shaving 
my  head,  as  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  and  submit  yourselves,  for  I 
am  Cffisar !  Otherwise  I  shall  banish  you  from  my  empire,  and 
disperse  you  like  the  Jews  over  the  surface  of  the  earth."  In 
pronouncing  these  last  words  the  voice  of  Napoleon  was  raised 
and  his  eye  flashed.  The  unfortunate  priests  who  had  provoked 
this  burst  were  trembling.  "You  are,"  he  added,  "of  the 
diocese  of  Malines ;  go  and  present  yourselves  to  your  bishop, 
obey  the  Concordat,  and  I  shall  then  see  what  I  shall  have  to 
ordain  for  you." 

This  scene,  calculated  for  effect,  produced  a  great  one.  The 
words  of  Napoleon,  taken  down  at  the  moment,  and  repeated 
by  the  permission  of  the  police  in  the  greater  part  of  the  news- 
papers of  the  country,  produced  a  great  effect. 

Encompassing  all  things  in  his  activity,  Napoleon  passed 
rapidly  to  other  objects.  He  visited  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Breda, 
Gertruidenberg,  and  Bois-le-Duc,  and  everywhere  took  wise 
resolutions,  dictated  by  his  profound  knowledge  of  war  and 
of  administration.  On  seeing  these  countries  so  fertile  in  flax 
and  hemp,  he  decreed  that  a  prize  of  a  million  francs  should 
be  givtni  to  the  inventor  of  a  machine  for  spinning  flax. 
Be  found  also  in  these  provinc(\s  manufactories  which  pro- 
duced common  cloth  at  a  very  low  price,  and  well  adapted  for 
troops,  and  de^cided  lo  use  it  to  a  considerable  extent  for  that 
])nrpose. 

Arrived  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Waal,  which  presents  so  strong 
a  frontier  and  so  excellent  a  means  of  communication  in  the 
interior,  he  felt  all  the  ardours  of  his  ambition  for  France  re- 
kindled, and  conceived  a  regulation  which  should  ensure  to 
French  })oatiiien  the  exclusive  navigation  of  tlie  Rhine.  He 
decided  that  every  boat  not  being  i''rench  which  entered  the 
lihine  sliould.  at  Nim(\guen  if  it  came  from  Ifolland,  and  at 
Mayence  it"  it  came  from  Germany  by  tlie  .Maine,  deliver  its 
cargo  to  l"'rench  boats,  which  alone  could  navigate  this  great 
i-iver.  Napoleon  thus  treat' 'd  tlie  river  waters  as  the  English 
treated  th(^  waters  of  tlie  ocean. 
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Anxious  to  ]i;ive  timber  ])rci|)or  lor  s]ii])l)iiikling'  for  Antwerp, 
he  ordered  that  all  svood  ol'  this  kind  l)roug'ht  along  th»^  Rhine 
should  be  o])liged  to  pass  into  J3elgiuni  instead  of  going  into 
Holland,  whither  it  had  been  usually  drawn  by  the  great  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants.  He  drew  up  at  the  same  time  several 
regulations  to  induce  unoccupied  workmen  to  come  from  Brest, 
where  they  built  but  little  from  want  of  wood,  for  employment 
at  Ant  we  r]). 

After  having  visited  the  frontier  places,  and  been  conveyed 
successively  to  the  islands  of  Tholeii.  of  8chouw^en.  of  North 
and  South  JJeveland,  in  short,  of  A\'alcheren,  he  decided,  on 
account  of  llie  terrible  fevers  of  these  countries,  that  those 
])osts  only  which  were  indispensal)le  should  be  maintained, 
laking  care  to  choose  them  well  and  to  provide  them  with 
every  defensible  forct>  of  which  they  were  capable.  At  Flush- 
ing he  ordered  immense  works  to  shelter  the  garrison  from  the 
lire  of  vessels,  and  to  overwhelm  with  destructive  projectiles 
an\'  hostile  scpiadron  which  should  endeavour  to  pass  the  great 
channel.  At  the  sio-ht  of  the  ruins  of  Flushing:  he  showed  liini- 
self  more  just  towards  the  unfortunate  General  Monnet,  who 
had  recently  fallen  in  defending  the  place,  and  gave  the  most 
j'equisite  orders  to  prevent  the  past  being  renewed  again  in  the 
future.  According  to  an  observation  often  made  that  men  of 
a  ripe  age  and  acclimated  are  less  susce])tible  of  fever  than 
young  men  newly  arrived,  he  decreed  an  organisation  by 
virtue  of  which  the  defence  of  these  islands  should  be  reserved 
for  the  veteran  aiul  colonial  battalions,  lie  desired  that  a 
numerous  llotilla  of  gunboats  might  always  hi'  joined  to  the 
11(mM.  and  that  the  Ijasins  of  Flushing  should  be  prepared  to 
receive  twenty  \  esscls  oJ'  the  line.  AVhilst  he  directed  these 
things,  his  court  gave  and  r(>cei\'(Hl  fetes,  and  occupied  itself 
with  the  fi'i\()h)iis  part  of  the  journey,  of  which  he  reserved  for 
himself  the  useful  ]iart. 

His  stay  in  these  parts  was  ]u'olonge(l  unlil  the  12th  of  .May. 
lie  reascended  the  Scheldt,  and  this  time  only  passed  through 
.\ntwer]"),  visited  Brussels  to  show  his  wife,  again  descendt^d 
to  (ilient  and  to  Bruges  to  conclude  the  necessary  works  on  the 
lefl  of  tho  Sclu^ldt.  and  from  thenc(>  \vest  to  Ostend.  where  an 
I'liiglish  army  in  disenibai-lcing  might  have  marched  straight 
upon  vVntwerp.  Na])oleon  here  d(>ei(led  on  works  which  could 
give  siiflicieiit  strength  to  the  place,  and  then  set  off  for 
Dunkirk,  where  he  ordei'ed  several  nect^ssary  re])airs.  chastised 
the  itlh^ness  of  several  engineer  ofhcers  in  fault,  visited  the 
camp  at  Boulogne,  the  abandoned  theatre  of  his  first  projects, 
and  held  several  reviews  there,  to  cause  mieasiness  to  the 
I'higlish  ;  gave  two  days  to  Lille,  and  at  last  proceeded  to  Havre, 
whei-e  he  occupied  hiuiself  i.ttentively  with  tht^  defence  of  this 
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considerable  port.  On  the  evening  of  the  ist  of  June  he 
returned  to  St.  Cloud,  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done  and 
ordered,  with  the  reception  everywhere  given  to  the  empress, 
and  the  hopes  which  the  nation  seemed  to  place  in  the  young 
sovereign.  However,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  satis- 
factory subjects  which  this  journey  had  procured  for  him,  he 
returned  with  a  profound  irritation,  of  which  the  Duke  c^" 
Otranto  was  the  principal  object.  King  Louis,  as  Napoleon 
had  ordered  him,  had  demanded  from  M.  de  Labouchere  all  the 
papers  relating  to  the  communications  with  England,  who, 
firmly  believing  that  in  continuing,  at  the  instigation  of  M. 
Ouvrard,  the  overtures  commenced,  he  acted  according  to  the 
orders  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
emperor  himself,  had  delivered  over  without  dissimulation  all 
that  he  had  written  to  London,  and  all  the  replies  which  he 
had  received.  Napoleon,  reading  during  the  journey  these 
papers  transmitted  to  him  by  his  brother,  learned  for  certain 
that  the  negotiation  had  been  continued  unknown  to  him,  and 
on  a  basis  which  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  his  purposes. 
These  papers  did  not  disclose  all  that  had  passed,  for  the 
correspondence  of  M.  Ouvrard  with  M.  Fouche  was  wanting, 
but  what  was  sufficient  to  prove  to  Napoleon  that  they  had 
negotiated  without  his  orders  and  after  other  indications  than 
his.  He  surmised,  without  being  quite  certain,  that  M.  Foiichc 
had  taken  a  principal  part  in  these  singular  intrigues,  and  he 
wished  to  enlighten  himself  on  the  point  immediately.  On  the 
morning  after  his  arrival,  that  is,  on  2nd  of  June,  he  called  the 
ministers  to  St.  Cloud  ;  M.  Fouche  was  present.  Without  any 
preamble.  Napoleon  asked  for  an  account  of  the  going  to  and 
fro  of  M.  Ouvrard  in  Holland,  of  the  continued  j^arleys  with 
England,  as  it  appeared  without  the  sphere  of  the  government. 
He  asked  him  besides,  one  after  another,  if  he  knew  anything 
of  this  strange  mystery,  if  he  had  sent  or  not  M.  Ouvrard  to 
Amsterdam,  if  he  was  an  accomplice  or  not  of  his  inexcusable 
manrouvres.  M.  Fouche,  who  had  reserved  himself  to  speak  at 
a  late  period  to  the  emperor  of  what  he  had  dared  to  atteuq:)t, 
surprised  by  his  sudden  revelation,  wliich  he  did  not  expt^M, 
and  pressed  irrefutably  l)y  these  eiubarrassing  ((uestions,  stam- 
mered some  excus(>s  for  M.  Ouvrard,  saying  that  he  was  an 
intrigant  who  meddled  in  everything,  and  whose  proceedings 
should  not  be  attended  to.  Napoleon  was  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  these  reasons.  "These  are  not,"  he  said,  "insignificant 
intrigues  which  should  be  despised ;  to  ]:)ermit  oneself  to 
negotiate  with  an  tmemy's  country  unknown  to  one's  own  sove- 
reign, and  on  tin'  conditions  of  which  that  sovereign  is  ignorant, 
and  will  not  ])(>rhn];s  admit,  is  an  unheard-of  treason.  It  is  a 
treason  which  the  weakest  of  <>'overunieuls  ou^ht  not  to  tolerate." 
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Napoleon  added  that  he  looked  upon  that  which  was  just  passed 
as  so  serious  tliat  he  desired  that  ^1.  Ouvrard  should  be  iiuniedi- 
ately  arrested.  ^I.  Fouche,  fearing  that  his  arrest  would  lead 
to  a  discovL*ry  of  the  whole  affair,  in  vain  atteiu])ted  to  appease 
Napoleon's  angi-r,  but  the  result  of  his  efforts  was  only  to 
increase  Napoleon's  sus])icions,  and  attract  them  towards  him- 
self. Napoleon,  who  was  fully  resolved  that  ]\r.  Ouvrard  should 
be  arrested,  had  avoided  entrusting  the  execution  of  his  will  to 
]\I.  Fouche,  lest  he  should  find  some  means  of  evading  it,  and 
h:id  chosen  for  this  duty  Savary,  who  had  become  Duke  de 
Ivovigo,  and  was  entirely  in  his  confidence.  Within  two  or 
thi-(^e  hours  M.  Ouvrard  was  cleverly  arrested,  and  all  his  pa])ers 
seized.  At  his  first  examination  it  was  discovei'ed  that  the 
negotiation  had  been  carried  farther  tlian  had  been  suspected, 
and  that  ^1.  Fouche  had  taken  as  large  a  part  as  any  one  in  the 
singular  intrigue  which  had  been  discovered. 

Napoleon  had  been  very  dissatisfied  with  the  restless  spirit 
of  this  minister,  who  already  on  various  occasions  had 
olllciously  taken  tlu'  initiatixe,  or  exceeded  the  bounds  of  his 
instructions,  as  for  example  in  the  matter  of  the  divorce,  in 
the  excessive  extension  of  the  national  guard,  and  especially 
in  this  negotiation  with  Fngland.  Napoleon  had  not  failed 
to  HMuark  his  rash  spirit  of  enterj^rise.  and  that  ambition  of 
hi-  to  make  himself  of  importance,  wliich  was  very  likely  to 
])ri)ve  in  the  course  of  time  exceedingly  dangerous.  He  ])ei'- 
ceived  in  Fouche's  cnigerness  to  conclude  a  peace  in  spite  of 
himself  an  indirect  censure  on  his  policy,  and  a  wish  to  acrpiire 
credit  at  his  own  expense.  We  may  add,  moreover,  that  he 
had  beLi'un  to  (•(incei\e  a  vaguf^  feeling  of  discontent  against  all 
his  old  serw'ints.  for  tliey  all,  es])ecially  the  most  distinguished 
amone'st  them.  a]i])e;u-ed,  each  in  his  own  manner,  to  ex])ress 
disa])])r(i\-al  of  his  action-.  ^I.  de  Talleyi-and  gave  his  reproofs 
the  form  of  sarcasm,  the  wise  CambaciM'es  blamed  him  by  his 
silence,  and  M.  louche  by  the  exei'tions  he  had  made  to  bi'ing 
about  jieace.  lie  had  in  reply  made  Talleyj-and  feel  the  weight 
of  his  temper,  and  maintained  a  I'igid  reser\'e  towards  0am- 
bact  res,  which  chiefiy  injured  himself,  as  it  deprived  him  ol" 
jirerioii-  counsels.  \\  itli  I'egard  lo  M.  I''oiiche  he  was  resolved 
to  gi\e  full  scope  to  his  angei-. 

The  lettei->  found  in  the  po>M>>ioii  of  M.  Ouvrard  showed 
vei'\-  plainlv  wliat  pai-f  had  been  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Otranto 
in  tlie  M-cond  babouchei-e  negoi  iat  ioji.  The  following  day.  the 
3i'd  of  -lune,  fell  on  a  Suiulay  ;  and  all  the  chief  dignitaries 
had  gone  10  hear  mass  at  St.  Cloud,  and  to  assist  at  the 
emperor's  levee.  After  the  celebration  of  mass  Na])oleon  had 
the  dignitaries  and  his  ministers,  witli  the  exception  of  M. 
boucht',  summoned  to  his  pri'sence,  and  addressed  them  thus  : 
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''  What  would  you  think  of  a  minister  who,  without  the 
cognisance  of  his  sovereign,  should  open  negotiations  with 
foreign  States,  conduct  them  on  principles  arranged  only  by 
himself,  and  thus  compromise  the  whole  policy  of  the  State  ? 
What  punishment  is  awarded  by  our  laws  for  such  a  fault  ?  " 
As  he  uttered  these  words  Napoleon  scrutinised  narrowly  each 
of  those  who  surrounded  him,  as  though  he  would  ask  of  them 
such  an  answer  as  would  enable  him  the  more  easily  to  pour 
his  full  vengeance  on  the  head  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto,  for  he 
felt  in  the  midst  of  all  his  power  that  to  punish  him  severely 
was  no  light  thing.  The  complaisant  courtiers  easily  read  the 
meaning  of  his  glances,  and  exclaimed  that  such  a  crime  would 
be  of  the  deepest  dye.  M.  de  '^Falleyrand,  who  was  not  this 
time  the  object  of  the  imperial  wrath,  smiled  carelessly  ;  and 
the  arch-chancellor,  who  guessed  that  M.  Fouchc  was  alluded 
to,  and  resolved  to  persist  in  declaring  himself  the  friend  even 
of  his  enemies,  answered  that  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  fault  was  a  grave  one  and  deserved  a  severe  punishment, 
unless  it  were  committed  only  tli rough  an  excess  of  zeal. 
Napoleon  hereupon  exclaimed  that  an  excess  of  zeal  which 
should  lead  a  man  to  act  in  the  way  he  had  described  would 
l)e  as  strange  as  dangerous,  and  he  proceeded  to  repeat  with 
vehemence  all  that  he  knew  of  M.  Fouche  ;  concluding  by 
announcing  his  irrevocable  determination  to  deprive  him  of 
his  office,  and  I'equesting  the  advice  of  those  present  with 
respect  to  the  choice  of  a  fit  person  to  succeed  him. 

This  was  a  source  of  great  embarrassment  to  all.  Jt  was 
difficult  to  make  a  choice,  for  to  the  post  of  minister  of  police 
belonged  an  immense  importance,  which  was  the  consequence 
of  the  arbitrary  powers  belonging  to  it,  and  which  M.  Fouche 
had  known  how  to  increase  and  to  identify  with  himself. 
Each,  moreover,  feared  to  make  any  choice  which  might  be 
repugnant  to  Napoleon's  own  secret  determination,  and  to 
contribute,  even  indirectly,  to  tli(-  deprivation  of  a  ministei- 
who  was  dreaded  even  in  disgrace.  All  were  eager  to  declare 
that  serious  deliberation  was  necessary  before  fixing  on  the 
man  who  would  be  a  worthy  successor  to  M.  Fouche.  But 
^r.  (le  'I'alleyrand,  after  liaving  looked  about  liiiii  for  souie 
time  in  silence,  and  with  an  ironical  expression  flitting  over 
his  impassible  countenance,  at  length  said,  turning  to  his 
neighbour,  in  a  voice  sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  by  all 
around:  "  M.  Fouche  has  certainly  comiuitted  a  great  fault, 
and  T  will  naiue  the  one  man  who  alone  ought  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor— it  is  ]\1.  I^'ouche  himself!"  A'exed  that  this  assembly 
of  great  persons  sliould  have  not  only  failed  in  giving  hiui 
anv  advice  worth  having,  but  should  ha\'(>  been  the  means  of 
exposing  him    to   a   stroke  of   Talleyrand's    raillery.    Napoleon 
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abruptly  retired,  taking-  with  him  the  arch-chancellor,  and 
saying  to  him  :  "  Much  advantage  have  I  gained  from  consult- 
ing the  gentlemen  !  You  see  what  useful  advice  they  have 
given  me  !  But  my  choice  is  made,  and  the  Duke  de  llovigo 
will  be  my  minister  of  police."  Napoleon  had  had  occasion 
to  prove  the  skill  and  boldness  of  the  Duke  de  llovigo,  had 
remarked  his  devotedness  to  himself,  and  felt  very  confident 
that  he  would  not  imitate  M.  Fouche's  example  of  taking  to 
himself  the  credit  of  ('\ery  act  of  grace,  and  attributing  to 
the  emjieror  all  those  of  a  contrary  character,  'llie  appoint- 
ment of  the  Duke  de  Rovigo  to  this  post  would,  moreover,  be 
a  source  of  general  consternation,  and  this  was  by  no  means 
contrary  to  Napoleon's  inclination.  It  w^as  a  clioice,  however, 
which  filled  the  arch-chancellor  with  uneasiness,  for  whilst 
doing  full  justic«'  to  the  merits  of  the  Duke  de  Rovigo,  he  felt 
that  an  ill  effect  would  result  from  a  military  air  being  given 
to  the  police,  and  hinted  that  public  opinion,  being  somewhat 
estranged,  was  scai'cely  likely  to  be  conciliated  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  minister  of  police  in  military  uniform.  'J'o  this  Napo- 
leon i-e])lied  :  "  So  much  the  better  !  The  Duke  de  Rovigo 
is  resolute  and  cunning,  and  as  he  will  be  feared,  may  afford 
to  be  gentler  than  another!"  There  was  no  answering  this  ; 
and  it  may  be  observed  of  the  Duke  de  Rovigo  that  he  was 
intelligent,  crafty,  and  unscrupulous,  and  yet  free  from  malice, 
and  perfectly  capable  of  speaking  the  truth  to  his  master's 
face.  \i\\\  the  truth,  unfortunately,  in  whatever  guise  it  may 
I'each  a  sovereign's  ears,  if  he  be  not  inclined  to  receive  it,  is 
but  an  empty  sound,  and  begs  for  admission  at  a  gate  which 
will  not  be  o])ened  to  its  entreaties. 

The  course  of  affairs  thus  led  to  the  removal  in  less  than 
three  years  of  the  two  most  important  ministers  of  State — the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  minister  of  police,  M.  de 
Talleyrand  and  JM.  I^'ouche.  With  res])ect  to  the  ministry  of 
foreign  affairs,  although  filled  with  modesty,  prudence,  and  dis- 
cretion by  M.  de  Cadore,  it  had  seemed  to  be  vacant  since  it  had 
])assed  from  the  hands  of  ]M .  de  Talleyrand.  Of  polished  manners 
and  a  pleasing  exterior,  j\I.  de  Bassano.  a  man  who  was  devoted 
to  the  emperor,  and  desired  to  serve  him  well,  but  too  apt  in  a 
spirit  of  com])laisance  to  give  u]')  his  own  opinions  for  those  of 
tlie  emperor.  as]-)ired  to  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  and  as  a 
means  of  rendering  his  attainm(>ut  of  this  post  the  easier,  would 
lia\e  wished  to  place  in  the  ministry  of  police  a  friend  of  his 
own.  This  friend  w\as  JVT.  de  Semonvill(\  a  man  at  once  cynical, 
•  lai-iiig,  and  su]>ple,  fraught  with  all  the  unscrupulous  doctrines  of 
a  niinistei-  of  ])olice.  l)ut  not  ]iossessed  of  the  necessary  judgment, 
l;iet.  and  vigilance.  M.  de  f-Jassano  had  contributed  to  the  fall 
oi    .M.   l'\)nrli('  by  giving  currency  to  more  than  one  damaging 
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report,  and  had  paved  the  way  for  the  elevation  of  M.  de 
Semonville  by  extolling  above  measure  some  inferior  services 
rendered  by  him  in  the  conrse  of  the  negotiations  respecting  the 
Austrian  marriage.  But  if  it  were  possible  for  complaisant 
mediocrity  to  gain  access  to  Napoleon,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
great  men,  there  was  but  little  chance  of  his  being  imposed 
on  by  small  artifices,  especially  when  the  matter  in  question 
was  no  less  than  in  the  choice  of  a  minister  of  police.  Indeed, 
whilst  M.  de  Bassano  had  sent  for  M.  de  Semonville  to  St. 
Cloud,  that  he  might  be  ready  at  the  favourable  moment, 
urgent  and  repeated  messages  were  sent  to  the  Duke  de  Eovigo 
to  present  himself  in  the  emperor's  cabinet.  The  ante-chambers 
were  filled  with  the  curious,  and  those  who  had  gone  to  St. 
Cloud  in  the  hope  of  assisting  at  some  great  change  in  the  high 
ministerial  appointments.  The  Duke  de  Rovigo  arrived  at 
length,  and  was  much  surprised  at  the  announcement  which 
Napoleon  made  to  him  without  any  preface.  "  You  are  minister 
of  police,  take  the  oath,  and  begin  your  work ! "  The  new 
minister  murmured  some  modest  objections  to  his  fitness,  to 
which  Napoleon  paid  no  attention,  took  the  oath,  and  passed 
through  the  imperial  apartments,  which  echoed  with  the  news 
that  the  Duke  de  Rovigo  was  made  minister  of  police,  and  the 
Duke  of  Otranto  in  disgrace.  The  effect  of  this  news  was  dis- 
advantageous ;  for  M.  Foucho,  who,  after  having  performed 
great  services  by  means  of  his  knowledge  of  men,  and  by  his 
considerate  manner  of  treating  party  spirit,  both  appeasing  and 
diverting  it,  had  undoubtedly  detracted  from  the  merit  due  to 
these  services  by  his  own  officiousness,  was  nevertheless  re- 
gretted by  the  j^ublic  as  one  of  the  men  who  had  been 
Napoleon's  counsellors  in  his  most  prosperous  years.  He  was 
regretted  as  Talleyrand  and  Josephine  were  regretted ;  with  a 
regret  which  regarded  them  as  witnesses  of,  and  actors  in  a 
time  which  had  been  glorious,  and  which,  it  was  feared,  would 
not  be  equalled  in  prosperity  by  the  futur(\ 

Napoleon  did  not,  however,  intend  to  disgrace  ]\L  FoucIk' 
without  giving  him  some  compensation ;  and  he  uiade  him 
governor  of  the  Roman  States,  where  liis  tact  and  experience 
in  revolutions  would  find  ample  and  suitable  employment. 
Previously  to  this  he  sent  two  letters  to  the  ex-minister :  one 
of  tliem  public  and  full  of  gratifying  testimonies  of  esteem  ; 
tlie  other  ]irivate  and  uiore  severe.  We  quote  the  second, 
because  of  the  two  it  is  tlie  one  whicli  is  the  uiost  conformable 
to  the  truth. 

"  8t.  Cloud,  June  3,  1810. 

"  MoNSTFAJi!  i,K  l)uc  d'Otrante, — T  havo  rcceivcd  your  letter  of  tlio 
2n(l  of  .Iun(!.  I  am  fully  awai-e  of  all  tlin  services  which  you  liave 
rendered  ine,  and    I   liave  ])erfect  confidence  in  your  attaclim(>nt  to 
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iiiv  person,  and  your  zeal  for  my  service.  I  should,  however,  he 
wantinfj  in  what  is  due  to  myself  did  I  any  longer  leave  you  in 
possession  of  the  portfolio.  The  office  of  mini.ster  of  police  is  one 
which  demands  that  perfect  confidence  should  be  repo.sed  in  him 
who  holds  it,  such  a  confidence  as  1  can  no  longer  place  in  you,  since 
in  the  most  important  matters  you  have  compromised  my  tran- 
quillity, and  that  of  the  State;  conduct  which  is  not  excused  in  my 
t-yes  by  tlie  legitimacy  of  the  motives  whicli  leil  to  it. 

"A  negotiation  has  lieen  opened  with  England,  conferences  have 
taken  place  with  Loi'd  Wellesley.  Tliis  minister  has  known  that  he 
was  treating  with  you,  wlicn  lie  ought  to  have  believed  that  it  was 
with  me;  from  this  results  a  total  confusion  in  all  my  political 
relations,  and  if  I  should  emlure  it,  a  stain  wf)idd  be  upon  my 
character  which  1  am  determined  not  to  endure. 

"  Your  peculiar  opinions  regarding  the  duties  of  the  minister  of 
police  are  not  consistent  witli  the  good  of  the  8tate ;  and  although 
I  have  full  confidence  in  your  attachment  and  fidelity,  I  am  forced 
to  a  perpetual  surveillance  which  fatigues  me,  and  which  I  can  no 
liingi-r  bear,  'i'his  surveillance  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  number 
of  things  wliich  you  have  done  of  your  own  head  without  knowing 
whether  they  agreed  with  my  wishes  or  views,  or  were  consistent 
with  my  general  course  of  policy. 

"  I  wish  to  inform  you  by  my  own  hand  of  the  reasons  which 
induce  me  to  de})rive  you  of  the  portfolio  of  police.  I  have  no  liope 
of  your  changing  your  mode  of  acting,  since  during  several  years 
the  most  decided  and  reiterated  evidences  of  my  dissatisfaction  have 
not  altered  it.  and  because  you  liave  been  determined  not  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  possible  to  do  mucli  harm  whilst  attempting  to  do 
nuich  good. 

"Apart  fiom  this,  my  confidence  in  your  talents  and  fidelity  is 
(■(nnplete,  and  1  desire  to  find  some  occasion  of  emjiloying  them  in 
my  service."' 

^I.  Foucln',  on  fjuitting-  liis  ]irist.  had  taken  care  to  burn  all  tlie 
])apers  relating'  to  it,  and  IVIr  a  malicious  ])lt'asure  in  witliholding- 
from  his  successor's  hands  all  the  iununierable  threads  composing- 
the  finely  spun  \\A)  of  the  system  of  ])olice.  The  Duke  de  liovigo, 
tliercfore,  suddenly  appointed  to  the  lit-ad  of  this  department 
whilst  completelv  ignorant  of  its  details,  and  moreover,  without 
means  of  communicating  witli  the  secret  agents  whom  !M.  Fouchd 
declined  to  point  out  to  him.  was  at  first  sHr])rised  and  then  terri- 
fied at  his  lunv  ]iosition.  i)ut  lie  speedily  became  reassured,  and 
saw  clearly  where  all  liatl  at  fii'st  a])p(>ai'ed  confused  and  intri- 
cate. ( )iie  by  one  crept  up  to  him  tliose  mysterious  secret  agents, 
whicli  are  so  necessary  to  a  minister  of  ])olice,  and  whose  use  is 
measiii-ed  not  l)y  their  own  disj)osition  but  by  that  of  the  minister 
who  em]iloys  them  ;  a  sort  of  timid  and  famislied  animals  such 
as  are  all  those  \\hicli  habitually  live  in  the  shade.  Hying  at  the 
lea^t  alarm,  but  (|uicklv  dri\'en  forth  again  by  the  pang's  of  hiingei- 
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towards  the  hand  which  offers  them  food.  These  persons  soon 
made  the  Duke  de  Eovigo  acquainted  with  those  secret  plots, 
generally  rather  puerile  than  dangerous,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  watch  without  appearing  to  make  them  of  too  much  import- 
ance ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  new  minister  found  him- 
self well  able  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  his  office,  although  he 
never  acquired  the  authority  of  M.  Fouche,  to  whose  piercing 
eyes  had  been  almost  attributed  omniscience. 

Of  all  the  secret  proceedings  which  it  was  now  the  office  of 
the  Duke  de  Rovigo  to  trace  out,  Napoleon  felt  the  most  interest 
in  the  singular  negotiation  which  had  been  pursued  in  his  own 
despite.  He  wished  to  know  the  several  parts  which  had  been 
taken  in  it  by  M.  Foache,  M.  Ouvrard,  and  M.  de  Labouch^re. 
M.  Ouvrard  frequently  underwent  examination  and  maintained 
a  rigorous  silence ;  M.  de  Labouchere  was  summoned  to  Paris, 
and  ordered  to  bring  with  him  the  papers  relating  to  the  matter 
which  he  still  had  in  his  possession.  By  means  of  these  and 
by  interrogating  M.  de  Laboucliere,  the  real  facts  of  the  case 
were  speedily  discovered  to  be  as  we  have  described.  M.  de 
Labouchere  was  considered  to  have  behaved  with  discretion 
and  sincerity,  and  to  have  only  intermeddled  with  the  nego- 
tiation in  accordance  with  what  he  believed  to  be  the  wishes  of 
the  government. 

M.  Ouvrard  and  M.  Fouche  were  found  to  have  revived  a 
neefotiation  which  had  been  half  abandoned,  and  to  have  com- 
pletely  disregarded  the  instructions  of  the  emperor  in  showing 
a  disposition  to  sacrifice  that  which  he  was  resolved  not  on  any 
consideration  to  resign.  But  the  chief  source  of  annoyance  to 
Napoleon  was  the  idea  that  he  might  be  suspected  in  England 
of  duplicity,  and  of  being  willing  to  traffic  with  the  kingdoms 
given  to  his  brothers,  especially  that  of  Spain.  An  additional 
circumstance  which  came  to  light  caused  him  particular  alarm, 
and  made  him  resolve  to  convert  the  almost  nominal  disgrace 
of  M.  Fouche  into  one  both  public  and  severe.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  independ(Mitly  of  the  communications  which  had 
been  carried  on  by  M.  de  Labouchere,  and  which  were  but  the 
r(^vi\'al  and  ]:)rotraction  of  an  authorised  negotiation,  there  had 
1 )('('!!  others  which  liad  no  such  foundation,  and  wliich  had  been 
solely  the  idea  of  M.  Fouche  himself.  ]\[.  Fouclie  liad  in  Novem- 
ber, as  W(>  have  said,  selected  an  agent  named  Kagan,  formerly 
an  officcu'  in  an  Irish  regiment,  well  connected  in  England,  and 
a  friend  of  Ijord  Yarmoutli,  who  had  introduced  him  to  tln' 
Marquis  of  Wcllesley.  '^^Fliere  was  reason  to  suppose  that  written 
commiinicai  ions  had  ])assed  in  the  course  of  tliis  affair,  and  Na])o- 
leon  sent  to  M.  I''ouch(',  demanding  that  h(>  should  deliver  up 
all  such  as  were  in  his  possession,  and  tlireateiiing  ihe  seveTcst 
nriialt  ii's  in  case  1h'  should  hcsitnic  to  (Jbe^■. 
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The  agent  had  brought  from  London  only  a  few  unimportant 
papers,  and  these  M.  Fouche  had  burned,  partly  because  they 
were  of  little  interest,  and  partly  because  prudence  counselled 
the  destruction  of  the  least  traces  of  so  rash  an  undertaking. 
When  a  message  to  this  etl'ect  reached  him,  Napoleon  sur- 
i-endered  himself  to  the  most  violent  paroxysms  of  rage,  for  he 
feared  that  this  obstinacy  of  M.  Fouche  concealed  some  important 
secret;  he  drpri\-ed  him  of  the  governorship  with  which  he  had 
just  invested  him,  and  exiled  liim  to  Aix  in  Provence. 

The  alarming  suspicions,  howe\  er,  which  had  arisen  were 
soon  set  at  rest,  '^^riie  agent  who  was  the  object  of  so  much 
incpiietude  appeared,  frankly  answered  all  the  cjuestions  that 
were  put  to  him.  said  that  he  had  seen  the  Marcpiis  of  Wel- 
lesley,  and  had  from  him  the  only  written  document  that  he 
had  received ;  and  that  this  was  a  note  containing  about  six 
lines,  and  sim])ly  repeating  the  ordinary  declaration  of  the 
British  ministers,  that  they  were  ready  to  take  part  in  a  sin- 
cere formal  negotiation  which  should  comprise  all  the  allies 
of  England,  and  especially  S])ain. 

The  result  of  the  in(|uiry  into  this  strange  affair  seemed,  in 
faci,  merely  I0  show  tliat  M.  Fouche  had  been  guilty  of  an  act 
of  great  temerity,  and  that  the  emperor  might  possibly  be  con- 
sidered in  England  more  accoinmodating  than  he  real!}-  was. 
Na])oleon  soon  saw  the  matter  in  its  true  light  and  grew  calm, 
but  he  still  left  M.  Fouche  in  disgrace  and  exile.  Fearing, 
however,  to  l)e  accused  of  lightl-y  sacrificing  his  t)ld  servants, 
he  had  an  account  of  the  whole  affair  drawn  up  and  communi- 
cated to  tliose  ministers  and  great  persons  who  had  been 
witnesses  of  the  l)ui-sts  of  passion  to  which  it  had  excited  him. 
'Ml  is  right  that  they  sliould  see,"  he  said,  •■thai  1  do  not 
])ermit  myself  to  l)e  causelessly  and  arbitrarily  severe  towards 
my  old  serv^ants." 

This  attem])t  at  negotiation  showed  very  cleai-ly  that  without 
llie  sacrifice  of  S])ain,  \vliich  Napoleon  was  di^termined  not  to 
sacialice.  ])eace  w  as  impossible  ;  and  that  it  only  remained  to 
|)i'osecii1e  tlie  war  with  vigour,  and  to  enforce  with  the  utmost 
possible  i-igoui' the  continental  l)locka(le.  In  the  lattei' measui'e 
t  he  assistance  of  Holland  was  indispensable,  and  therefore  be- 
came the  oljjrct  of  increased  attention. 

I  lad  i\ing  Louis  had  a  judicious  and  cleai'-sighted  under- 
standing, he  would  ha\e  acted  a  niaiilv  ])art  in  the  "|)osition  in 
which  he  found  himsell'.  and  since  lu'  had  deternnned  to  I'esign. 
for  the  sak'e  of  presei'\ing  the  sal'ety  of  Holland,  a  ]X)rtion  of 
his  ti'i'ritoi'v.  he  would  have  eiideavoui'ed  to  instil  submission 
into  the  lifarls  of  his  subjects.  The  most  sensil)le  of  them, 
in  ti'uth,  needed  iif)  pei'suasion  ;  tlun'  were  well  aware  that 
resistanee  was  una\aiiinL;'  whilst    Ihev  were  under  the  hand  of 
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Napoleon,  who,  after  all,  was  not  an  enemy,  but  a  rather  exact- 
ing ally,  who  taxed  them  severely  for  the  common  good.  But 
Kmg  Louis  had  unfortunately  a  cankered  heart.  Softened 
for  a  moment  by  the  expostulations  of  the  members  of  his 
family,  on  his  return  to  Amsterdam  all  his  usual  bitterness  of 
soul  returned,  aggravated  by  the  sacrifices  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  make.  On  entering  his  capital  he  seemed  to  read 
on  every  face  reproaches  for  his  having  resigned  the  fairest 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  and  he  hastened  to  sliow  himself  the 
most  distressed  of  all.  The  queen,  who  followed  him,  displayed 
a  countenance  as  full  of  gloomy  meaning  as  his.  This  was  not 
the  way  to  please  at  Paris,  nor  to  lead  to  that  resignation  at 
Amsterdam  which  could  alone  prevent  some  terrible  outbreak. 
But  unhappily  the  actions  of  the  king  were  even  more  im- 
prudent than  either  his  looks  or  his  language. 

He  commenced  by  writing  the  most  affectionate  letters  to 
the  two  ministers  whom  he  had  shown  himself  so  ready  to 
sacrifice  at  Paris ;  by  giving  titles  of  nobility  to  those  who  were 
now  to  lose  their  rank  as  marshals,  a  method  of  compensation 
which  was  very  convenient  perhaps,  but  quite  at  variance  with 
the  policy  which  he  had  promised  to  pursue ;  by  degrading  the 
burgomaster  Vander  Poll,  who  had  opposed  the  putting  Amster- 
dam into  a  state  of  defence.  To  these  acts  he  added  one  which 
was  more  serious  still.  Having  taken  a  dislike  to  the  French 
ambassador,  M.  de  Larochefoucauld,  whom  he  regarded  as  being 
a  spy  upon  his  conduct,  he  was  anxious  to  take  advantage  of 
his  absence  to  receive  the  corps  diplomatique,  and  only  have 
to  receive  M.  Serurier,  a  siuiple  charge  d'affaires.  M.  Scrurier 
was  a  prudent  and  reserved  man,  who  only  concerned  himself 
with  the  punctual  performance  of  the  duties  laid  upon  him  by 
his  court.  There  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  treated 
at  least  with  politeness.  The  king  passed  before  hiui  with- 
out either  word  or  look,  and  overwhelmed  with  civilities  the 
Russian  envoy  beside  him.  This  scene  became  the  source  of 
much  remark  and  anxiety  in  Amsterdam,  and  was  reported  in 
J'aris  by  the  French  agent,  who  could  not  maintain  silence  on 
siibjf^cts  which  excited  general  attention. 

The  difficulties  which  had  their  iVmndation  in  the  pcM'soual 
character  of  the  king  were  accompanied  by  others  which  were 
the  result  of  circumstances.  The  last  treaty  exacted  severe 
sacrifices  from  tlie  Dutch.  In  the  first  place  all  those  American 
cargoes  which  had  (Mitered  the  Dutcli  ports  under  the  flag  of 
the  United  States,  and  liad  been  seized  at  tlic^  instance  of  the 
French  government,  liad  to  ])e  given  up.  Now,  these  cargoes 
were  eitlier  the  ])ro]ier1y  of  Dutch  houses,  or  of  English  houses 
which  had  commercial  connections  with  Dutch  merchants;  and 
all  these  houses  ojjposed  the  execution  of  this  measure  ;  those  of 
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the  one  class  alleging  that  these  cargoes  were  composed  of 
Dutch  merchandise  conveyed  under  tlie  American  Hag  from 
the  colonies  of  Holland  ;  and  those  of  the  other  contending 
that  they  consisted  of  true  American  merchandise  brought 
over  in  American  vessels.  King  Louis  atten^pted  to  deliver 
up  in  the  place  of  these  cargoes  those  which  had  been  seized 
by  our  cruisers,  and  belonged  to  them.  But  the  delivery  of 
tliese  cargoes  was  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  on  the  exact 
performance  of  which  Napoleon  most  strenuously  insisted, 
either  because  he  would  thus  strike  a  blow  at  the  principal 
branch  of  the  contraband  trade,  or  because  he  was  anxious  to 
enrich  the  treasury  extraordinary  at  the  contrabandists'  ex- 
pense. This  question,  therefore,  became  the  subject  of  the 
most  animated  and  bitter  communications. 

Tlie  establislnnent  of  a  French  custom-house  service  along 
the  coasts  of  Holland  presented  another  great  difficulty. 
There  had  come  from  Boulogne,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Cleves, 
Cologne,  and  Mayence,  legions  of  French  custom-house  officers, 
who  did  not  speak  Dutch,  were  accustomed  to  a  most  rigorous 
surveillance,  and  brought  to  the  exercise  of  their  functions  a 
sort  of  military  honour,  which  rendered  them  almost  proof 
against  corruption.  The  Dutch  were  thus  compelled  to  en- 
dure on  their  coasts  and  in  their  ports  the  presence  of  foi"eign 
functionaries,  and  to  submit  to  their  minute  investigations ; 
a  state  of  things  well  nigh  unbearable  by  a  people  who  were 
almost  exclusively  mercantile,  and  who  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  the  utmost  commercial  freedom.  And  had  it 
been  necessary  to  endure  this  restraint  only  on  the  exterior 
frontier,  the  annovance.  thouLi'h  still  o-reat.  would  have  been 
less  severely  felt.  l>ut  the  configuration  of  Holland  i-endered 
its  presence  necessary  at  its  very  centre;  for  ])esides  being 
traversed  by  a  multitude  of  rivers  and  canals,  it  is  penetrated 
by  an  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Zuyder  Zee.  wliicli  affords  the 
most  convenient  possible  means  of  communication  l)etween  all 
])arts  of  tlie  ceiintiy.  Had  this  Zuytler /ee  had  but  one  outlet, 
thai  might  have  hceii  watched,  and  the  interior  navigation  of 
the  country  been  left  unimpeded;  Itut  as  there  were  many  in 
various  ])osirions.  it  had  bern  found  necessary  to  subject  the 
interior  of  the  country  to  an  intolerable  surveillance;  and  in 
addition  to  this,  commissions  were  estaV)lished  composed  of 
I'l'eiicli  cu>tom-hous(>  and  military  officers,  to  pass  summary 
judgiiirnt  on  all  oltinces  and  offenders  against  the  laws  of 
l)loeka(le.  Louis  had  not  reckoned  on  this  infringement  on 
hi-  so\(M'eigii  lights,  and  lie  oi-dered  the  liberation  of  all  the 
individuals  arrested  under  the  authority  of  these  trilninals. 

\\\\\  far  beyond  all  these  diliieulties  in  gravity  was  that 
which  arose  from   the   militai'V  oceii nation,  and  which  increased 
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as  the  Frencli  advanced  posts  drew  nearer  to  Amsterdam. 
Marshal  Oudinot,  who  commanded  the  combined  forces  which 
were  to  guard  the  avenues  of  Holland,  had  his  headquarters 
at  Utrecht.  He  had  established  military  jjosts  from  Utrecht 
to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Meuse,  and  ascending  the  coasts  of  North 
Holland,  from  the  mouths  of  the  Meuse  to  the  extremity  of 
the  Hague.  But  it  was  necessary  to  rise  still  higher,  if  the 
Zuyder  Zee  and  Amsterdam  were  to  be  closed  against  the  con- 
trabandists. ]>ut  this,  either  swayed  by  his  own  wishes  or 
the  secret  partisans  of  a  revolt,  Louis  was  determined  not  to 
suffer ;  for  wliilst  they  were  only  at  Utrecht  or  the  Hague  it 
was  still  possible,  by  opening  the  sluices  and  cutting  oil  North 
Holland,  to  dispute  with  Napoleon  Batavian  independence,  as 
two  centuries  since  it  had  been  disputed  with  Louis  XIV.  But 
to  preserve  the  ability  to  effect  this  it  was  necessary  to  prevent 
the  ascent  of  the  French  troops  beyond  Leyden. 

Besides  this  reason.  King  Louis  was  especially  anxious  to 
prevent  the  appearance  of  foreign  troops  in  his  capital,  since 
their  presence  would  have  reduced  him  to  the  rank  only  of  a 
royal  prefect.  He  urgently  insisted,  therefore,  with  Marshal 
Oudinot  that  the  French  troops  should  not  ascend  higher  than 
Leyden,  declaring  that  it  was  contrary  as  well  to  liis  honour 
as  his  dignity  to  permit  troops  which,  although  friendly,  were 
nevertheless  foreign,  to  be  quartered  in  the  city  of  his  royal 
residence.  And  in  fact,  an  advanced  guard  having  presented 
itself  before  Haarlem,  it  was  denied  admission,  and  the  imperial 
eagle  was  forced  to  retire. 

In  addition  to  these  greater  or  less  infringements  of  the 
treaty,  was  the  neglect  of  one  of  its  articles,  on  the  perform- 
ance of  which  Napoleon  laid  particular  stress,  namely,  that 
which  related  to  the  armament  of  the  flotilla  of  the  Texel. 
Some  vessels  had  been  assembled  under  Admiral  Winter,  but 
they  had  scarcely  a  quarter  of  tlie  ]:)roper  number  of  men ;  and 
this  condition  of  the  treaty,  wliicli  was  the  most  easy  to  comply 
with,  th(5  most  fitted  to  ap])(VT,se  Napoleon's  anger,  and  tlie 
fulfilment  of  which  must  have  been  advantageous  even  in  the 
event  of  resistance  being  delermined  on,  was  left  unsatisfied 
from  want  of  financial  resources.  All  accounts  from  the  Texel 
concurred  in  stating  that  the  armaments  which  had  been 
announced  were  illusory. 

All  these  numerous  disputes  became  known,  in  the  common 
course  of  IhiTigs,  to  the  public,  receiving  a  heightened  colour 
from  those  who  wished  Holland  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms 
of  England,  and  being  deplored  by  those  sensible  ]iersons  who 
foresaw  tlieii"  in(>vital)le  consecjuences,  and  n^garded  by  the  suf- 
fering masses  as  so  many  ])roofs  of  an  insupportable  tyranny 
to    which    it    was    intended    to    subject   Ihem.      And    Louis,    as 
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iiiucli  excited  as  1lie  luimLlest  of  the  crowds  of  tlie  labouring 
classes  who  collected  every  day  ou  tlie  (Uiqity  and  desolate 
(juays  of  Amsterdam,  so  fai-  from  attempting-  to  appease  the 
public  emotion,  excited  it,  on  the  conlrary.  both  by  word  and 
gesture. 

Matters  had  at  lasl  arrived  at  that  ])itch  that  the  least  thing- 
was  capa])le  of  causing  an  explosion  ;  and  one  Sunday  one 
of  the  servants  of  the  French  embassy  walking  in  his  livery 
through  some  public  place,  was  recognised,  first  hooted,  then 
mobbed,  and  linally  onh'  rescued  with  great  difliculty  from 
the  hands  of  the  excited  populace. 

At  any  other  period  such  an  incidejit  would  have  been  but 
of  slight  importance  ;  but  occurring  when  it  did  it  was  sure 
to  bring  matters  to  a  ci-isis.  'J'he  facts  we  have  just  related 
having  been  reported  without  any  exaggeration  to  ]S[a]5oleon 
by  Marshal  Oudinot  and  M.  Serurier,  had  filled  him  with  rage. 
That  his  charge  d'affaires  should  have  been  insulted,  his  eagles 
forced  to  retire  from  before  Haarlem,  and  the  livery  of  his 
andjassador  outraged,  seemed  to  him  to  be  an  accumulation  of 
unbearable  affronts,  especially  since  the  essential  conditions 
of  the  treaty  were  either  left  unperformed  or  executed  only 
in  part.  He  had  liis  passport  sent  to  JM.  A  erhuel,  who  was 
the  Dutch  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  although  he  held  him  in 
high  consideration,  ordered  him  to  (piit  France  without  delay. 
He  ])rohibited  M.  de  Larochefoucauld  from  returning-  to  his 
])Ost.  and  M.  Serurier  from  reappearing  at  the  court  of  Louis, 
lie  demanded  that  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  outrage 
against  the  livery  of  the  French  end)assy  should  be  instantly 
given  u])  to  him  ;  desired  that  the  bui-gomaster  of  Amsterdam 
should  be  reinstated  in  his  allairs  ;  that  the  gates  not  only  of 
Haarlem,  but  also  of  Amsterdam  itself,  should  l)e  reopened  to 
the  French  troo])s,  who  were  to  enter  with  di-ums  beating  and 
coU)urs  displayed  ;  1ha1  the  American  cargoes  should  be  given 
u|)  without  exception  ;  that  the  I'^reiich  custom-house  officers 
should  be  evervwhere  received;  ;ind  1  hat  an  explanation  should 
lie  ji'iven  with  respect  1o  the  armament  of  the  fieet  promised 
foi-  the  1st  of  'luly.  He  concluded  by  declaring  that  if  one 
of  those  demands  remained  unexecuted,  he  would  s])eedily  ])nt 
an  end  to  what  he  called  the  ridiculous  comedy,  and  take  pos- 
session of  Holland,  as  he  had  taken  ])ossession  of  Tuscany  and 
the  l^oman  States;  he  enforced  his  threats  l)y  actions.  'I'lit> 
troo])s  of  the  (li\ision  Molitor  which  were  at  Phubden  wer(> 
commanded  to  enter  flolland  l)y  the  north,  and  those  which 
Were  in  Urai^ant  were  directed  to  enter  it  bv  the  s(Uith,  with 
a  \  iew  to  tlie  i-ei]iforcement  of  Marshal  r)udinot. 

The  news  of  these  startling  proceedings  fell,  blow  aftei- 
blow,  upon  Amsterdam,  and  llie  alarm  occasioned  was  inci'easetl 
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by  the  declarations  of  Admiral  Verliuel,  who  had  quitted  Paris 
in  accordance  with  the  injunctions  he  had  received,  and  who 
perfectly  well  understood  what  were  the  intentions  of  Napoleon. 
lie  urged  upon  those  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs  the 
absolute  necessity  of  coming  to  some  determination,  of  either 
adopting  a  course  of  resistance  which  would  most  probably  end 
in  disaster,  or  of  making  that  absolute  submission  which  could 
alone  avert  the  peril.  King  Louis  had  recourse  to  a  great  con- 
sultation, to  which  he  summoned  not  only  the  ministers  in 
office,  but  also  ex-ministers,  and  the  principal  officers  both  of 
the  navy  and  the  army.  With  the  exception  of  some  madmen, 
and  those  who  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  England,  all 
those  present  were  of  the  same  opinion.  Much  as  they  de- 
tested the  yoke  of  France,  they  considered  that  that  of  England, 
which  was  the  only  alternative  offered,  would  have  been  still 
less  endurable.  Moreover,  that  whilst  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Dutch  territory  would  have  to  be  resigned  in  a  contest 
with  Napoleon  after  having  suffered  frightful  ravages,  the  least 
portion  could  only  be  preserved  from  his  hands  by  drowning  it, 
and  by  giving  up  to  the  English  the  timber-yards,  arsenals,  and 
fleets.  No  one  who  retained  the  least  portion  of  common-sense 
or  patriotism  could  pronounce  in  favour  of  a  measure  so  rash. 
All  the  sensible  persons  present  at  the  consultation  expressed 
both  by  word  and  look  their  opinion  of  the  utter  uselessness 
of  any  attempts  at  resistance,  and  King  Louis  found  himself 
deserted  by  those  even  on  whose  devoted  support  he  had  most 
confidently  reckoned.  Besides,  although  some  exalted  families 
might  have  a  strong  leaning  towards  England  both  from 
interest  and  sentiment,  and  the  populace  might  attribute  to 
us  the  wretchedness  they  endured,  and  the  bourgeoisie  be 
alienated  from  us  by  their  commercial  sufferings,  the  latter 
began  to  perceive  the  perils  whicli  surrounded  Holland,  and 
which  threatened  to  cast  her  desolate  and  rained  at  the  feet 
of  the  English  aristocracy,  and  raised  their  voices  against  the 
imprudent  conduct  of  th(>  government.  In  tlie  midst  of  this 
state  of  affairs,  Louis,  who  had  pledged  himself  not  to  suffer 
tlie  presence  of  the  French  in  Amsterdam,  finding  himself 
deserted  by  those  of  his  subjects  wliose  passions  he  had  too 
\varnily  abetted,  knew  not  what  course  to  take,  and  fell  into  a 
state  of  the  utmost  mental  distraction. 

In  this  ]K)sition  of  ])erplexity  it  occurred  to  him,  as  it  already 
fre(|uently  liad,  to  offer  entire  submission  to  his  brother's  will, 
and  to  avoid  a  contest  wliicli  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain. 
lie  summoned  to  liis  ])resence  M.  fSerurier,  tlie  French  charge 
(VafVaires,  to  wlioiu  h(>  had  a  fi'W  days  previously  shown  so 
great  a  sliglit,  received  liim  very  civilly,  asked  his  advice, 
promising    to    follow    it    most    faithfully,    offered   to   have    the 
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individuals  wlio  had  insulted  the  livery  of  the  French  embassy 
])rosecuted,  to  reinstate  the  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  to 
deliver  up  the  American  cargoes,  to  submit  to  the  Fi-ench 
custom-house  officers,  and  to  hasten  the  armament  of  the  tieet ; 
naming  as  the  only  condition  in  return  for  those  acts  of  sub- 
mission, that  the  French  troops  should  not  enter  his  capital : 
this,  he  said,  would  be  a  humiliation  he  could  not  endure.  This 
unhappy  prince  had,  in  fact,  so  often  declared  that  he  would  not 
permit  the  presence  of  foreign  troops  in  the  city  of  his  royal 
residence  tliat  he  believed  their  actual  presence  there  could 
not  but  overwlielm  him  with  shame.  We  must  add,  moreover, 
that  from  the  midst  of  his  profound  and  incurable  distrust  had 
s]u-ung  u])  an  idea  that  Napoleon  had  resolved  to  depose  him, 
and  that  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  French  troops  in 
Amsterdam  he  would  be  dethroned  without  even  having  in 
his  power  the  honourable  tliough  sad  alternative  of  abdicating. 
He  was  very  eager,  therefore,  to  delay  their  advance  upon 
that  city. 

But  the  orders  of  Xapoleon  had  been  so  positive  that  neither 
Marshal  Oudinot  nor  M.  Serurier  dared  to  defer  a  measure 
which  they  had  been  peremptorily  desired  to  carry  out.  M. 
Serurier  entreated  the  king  not  to  be  alarmed  at  the  presence 
of  the  French  soldiers,  who  were  his  fellow-countrymen,  who 
had  raised  him  to  his  throne,  who  always  regarded  him  with 
the  res])ect  due  to  the  Ijrother  of  their  emperor,  and  who  were, 
morcovi'r.  ordt-red  to  conduct  themselves  towards  him  as  was  fit 
towards  a  royal  ally.  But  lie  could  not  modify  the  marshal's 
instructions,  and  was  obliged  to  ])ermit  the  advancf^  of  the 
French  troops.  wliil>t  he  hastened  to  send  word  to  Paris  of  what 
was  taking  ])lact^  in  Amsterdam. 

Situated  Ix-tween  the  J)utch  who  were  averse  to  a  resistance 
which  could  only  prove  ruinous  to  their  country  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  French  troo])s  who  continued  to  advance  upon 
Amsterdain  on  IIm'  other,  and  seeing  no  other  way  of  preserving 
>oiiie  sho\\-  of  dignity,  the  king  resolved  voluntarily  to  resign  his 
tlii'oue.  He  called  together  his  minister.-,  and  infornu^d  them 
in  seci'ecy  1  hat  \w  was  about  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son. 
and  to  confide  the  regencx'  to  the  (|ueen  ;  since  on(^  who  was  a 
woman,  a  snothei-,  deai'  to  Xapoleon.  and  willing  to  do  all  that 
he  (le-ired.  would  bv  her  \  erv  feebleness  disarm  his  anmu',  and 
lie  abh'  to  sii])mit  to  him  without  degi-adation.  His  ministers 
listeiK-d  li)  him  in  silence,  and  expressed  some  regret  at  losing 
a  king  so  (hnoted  to  the  welfare  of  Holland;  but  they  did  not 
insi>t  on  this  point  very  strongly,  for  tiiey  were  well  aware  that, 
.It  the  ])a-s  to  which  things  had  now  come,  the  reign  of  an 
infant  undei'  the  regency  of  a  woman  (')ffered  the  only  com- 
bination which  could  prolong  for  a  tiine  the  existence  of  Dutch 
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independeuce.  Upon  the  king's  earnest  request,  they  pro- 
mised to  keep  his  intentions  secret,  until  he  should  have  time 
to  abdicate,  and  to  retire  in  freedom  whither  he  might  choose. 
This  precaution,  inspired  by  his  habitual  distrust,  was  super- 
fluous, for  neither  M.  Serurier  nor  Marshal  Oudinot  could 
have  prevented  him  from  abdicating,  or  had  any  intention  of 
infringing  his  personal  liberty. 

Forty-eight  hours  only  were  devoted  to  the  preparations  for 
this  abdication.  The  French  charge'^  d'affaires  and  general-in- 
chief  had  no  intimation  of  it.  It  was  arranged  that  the  king 
should  depart  unattended  and  in  a  disguise,  through  which  re- 
cognition would  be  impossible  ;  that  the  act  of  abdication  should 
be  then  immediately  carried  to  the  Legislative  Body ;  that  the 
ministers,  as  a  council  of  regency,  should  assume  the  functions 
of  government  in  the  name  of  the  young  king  until  the  return 
of  the  queen,  who  had  only  remained  a  few  days  in  Holland, 
and  that  this  ])rincess  should  be  invited  to  Amsterdam  to  take 
upon  herself  the  regency  and  the  education  of  the  heir  to  the 
throne.  The  necessary  documents  were  signed  on  the  2nd  of 
July  i8io,  and  immediately  after  having  signed  them  King 
Louis,  throwing  himself  into  a  carriage,  set  out,  leaving  his 
most  confidential  ministers  in  ignorance  as  to  his  intended 
place  of  retreat.  On  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  July  the  city 
of  Amsterdam,  to  its  surprise  and  disquietude,  and  the  French 
army  and  embassy  to  its  profound  astonishment,  learned  the 
extreme  step  which  had  been  taken  by  the  emperor's  brother. 

The  ministers  first  went  to  pay  their  compliments  to  the 
infant  who  was  now  a  king,  and  then  proceeded  to  make  the 
Legislative  J3ody  acquainted  with  the  events  which  had  taken 
place.  During  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  French  army, 
which  had  already  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Amsterdam,  was 
received  by  the  old  burgomaster  Vander  Poll,  who  had  been 
reinstated  in  his  office,  and  by  the  Dutch  military  authorities. 
Tlie  reception  ^vas  almost  amicabh\  Tlie  po]oulace  made  no 
show  of  resistance.  The  grcvat  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  wliile 
regretting  Louis,  considered  that  it  was  now  necessary  to  place 
all  tlicir  reliance  on  Na])ol(^on,  and  to  seek  in  a  reunion  with  tlie 
vastest  eni])ire  in  the  universe  a  reconq)eiise  for  the  loss  of  in- 
dependence ;ind  the  sufferings  whicli  must  fall  on  them  from 
the  rigorous  application  of  the  continental  systeiu.  The  resolu- 
tions -wliich  should  be  taken  at  Paris  witli  respect  to  tliese  affairs 
were  awaited  with  a  species  of  breatliless  expectation. 

M.  Serurier  liad  instantly  despatclied  an  attache  of  the  em- 
bassy to  iiil'onn  Napoleon  of  the  king's  strange  abdication;  but 
on  the  very  day  of  tlie  arrival  of  tliis  messenger  in  Paris,  the 
6th  of  -luly,  a  re])ort  was  presented  to  Na]")ol(^on,  which  had 
been  drawn  iq)  with  the  view  to  the  ex[)lanation  of  the  reasons 
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which  calle-d  for  the  annexation  of  Holland  to  the  empire.  His 
resolution,  therefore,  had  been  come  to  before  his  brother's  abdi- 
cation. Nevertheless,  determined  as  he  was,  Napoleon  had  per- 
ceived in  the  very  moment  of  converting-  intention  into  action 
the  full  gravity  of  the  measure  he  was  about  to  take.  In  fact, 
immediately  after  the  treaty  with  ^"i^'nna  and  his  marriage  with 
Marie  Louise,  he  had  directed  all  his  thoughts  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  peace,  and  had  manoeuvred  his  forces  with  a  view  to 
the  evacuation  of  Germany,  and  to  (juieting  the  anxieties  of 
the  continental  powers.  But  how  wcjuld  all  Europe  be  alarmed 
by  his  sei/.ure  within  the  sjiace  of  three  months  of  Ih-abant. 
Zetland,  and  the  whole  of  Holland,  thus  adding  two  millions  of 
souls  to  his  empire,  and  extending  its  frontiers  from  the  Scheldt 
to  the  Waal,  from  the  Waal  to  Kms.  This  incessant  spirit  of 
aC(inisition,  which  had  been  made  the  ground  of  so  much  re- 
proach against  France,  would  once  more  manifest  itself  in  the 
most  alarming  guise.  And  how  would  England,  who  held  in 
her  hands  the  power  of  granting  that  last  and  most  desirable 
peace,  namely,  a  maritime  peace — how  would  she  endure,  in 
addition  to  the  annexation  to  France  of  Antwerp  and  Flushing, 
tlie  annexation  also  of  Helwoet-Sluys,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam, 
and  the  Helder?  Napoleon  pei'ceived  all  these  difficulties;  but 
delighted  at  the  idea  of  adding  to  France  such  territories,  such 
bays  and  jiorts,  and  of  closing,  moreover,  many  a  ])road  avenue 
against  British  commerce,  and  considering  that  the  annexation 
was  excust^d  l)y  the  position  in  whicli  he  was  placed  by  his 
brother's  abdication,  he  declared  Holland  to  be  annexed  to  the 
empire  of  I'rance.  l^eceiving  the  information  on  which  he 
founded  it  on  the  evening  of  the  6th.  the  arrangement  of  the 
conditions  of  this  annexation  occupied  l)ut  two  days,  aiid  on 
I  lie  9th  .Fuly  iSio  it  was  decreed. 

'Die  iiiMtive  ])ublicly  assigned  for  this  annexation  was,  that 
Holland  being  without  a  king,  and  it  being  necessaiy  to  prevent 
it->  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  Na]ioleon  had  found 
liiiiiself  compelled  to  bring  it  under  the  vig'ihuit  and  vigorous 
administration  of  the  empire;  and  fuflher.  tliat  Holland,  thus 
nnnexed,  \v(iidd  gi\'e  important  na\al  assistance  to  the  common 
cause,  and  add  largelv  to  the  extent  of  coast  closed  against 
iJritish  commi'i'Ce.  IJiit  the  reason  whicli  was  chiefly  urged 
with  the  Dutch  themselves  was.  tliat  placed  b(>tween  a  sea 
closed  against  them  bv  the  I'higlish  and  a  continent  closed 
against  them  l)v  the  I'ln-nch,  they  must  s])eedily  have  ])erished, 
or  at  least  have  been  iitterlv  crushed  under  the  weight  of  an 
enoriiiotis  debt  :  but  that  being,  on  the  other  hand,  annexed  to 
till'  most  powerful  em]iire  in  the  world,  they  would  ha\c  the 
continent  open  to  tliein  during  the  war.  and  during'  peace  both 
^ea  and  land;   that   iindi-r  this  l;itter  condition  of  cii'ciim-tances 
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their  commerce  would  become  more  vigorous  than  it  had  ever 
been  at  the  period  of  their  most  brilliant  prosperity ;  that  their 
maritime  power,  at  present  almost  annihilated,  when  incorjDO- 
rated  with  that  of  France,  would  bring  back  the  glorious  days 
of  Tromp  and  Ruyter,  and  dispute  with  Great  Britain  the 
dominion  of  the  seas ;  that  they  themselves,  placed  on  an 
equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  France,  would  be  amply  re- 
compensed by  the  acquisition  of  a  new  and  powerful  countr}- 
for  the  country  they  had  lost. 

With  a  surprising  audacity  of  language.  Napoleon  decreed 
that  Holland  toas  annexed  to  France  !  and  decided,  moreover, 
that  Amsterdam  should  be  the  third  city  of  the  empire ;  Rome 
having  been  foui'  months  previously  declared  the  second.  He 
arranged  that  Holland  was  for  the  future  to  send  six  members 
to  the  Senate  of  the  empire,  six  deputies  to  th(>  Council  of  State, 
twenty-five  to  the  LegislatiAe  Body,  and  two  members  to  the 
Cour  de  Cassation.  A  tempting  bait  was  thus  offered  to  every 
kind  of  ambition.  He  confirmed  the  naval  and  military  officers 
in  their  various  ranks,  incorporated  the  royal  guard  of  liolland 
with  the  French  imperial  guard,  and  ordered  that  the  Dutch 
regiments  of  the  line  should  have  rank  in  the  French  army  in 
order  with  the  regiments  alrtvady  existing,  and  in  accordance  with 
their  numbers.  What  could  be  more  flattering  to  the  Dutch 
troops  than  such  an  affiliation  as  this  ? 

The  kingdom  was  divided  into  nine  departments,  namely, 
the  departments  of  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt,  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhine,  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  of  the  mouths  of  the  Meuse, 
of  Upper  Yssel,  of  the  mouths  of  the  Yssel,  of  Friesland,  of 
Western  Ems  and  of  Eastern  Ems.  The  existing  system  of 
taxes  was  to  be  maintained  until  the  i  st  January  1 8 1 1 ,  when 
the  French  imposts,  much  less  burdensome  than  the  Dutch, 
were  to  be  established  throughout  the  nine  departments. 

It  was  in  its  finances,  together  with  its  commerce,  that 
Holland  had  most  seriously  felt  the  consequences  of  its  isolated 
position.  It  was  now  evidently  necessary  to  take  some  steps 
witli  respect  to  its  debt.  In  a  budget  of  about  155  millions 
of  expenses  set  against  IIO  millions  of  revenue,  tlu^  interest  of 
the  debt  alone  was  set  down  at  80  millions.  It  was  impossible 
that  such  a  state  of  things  should  continue,  and  this  was  made 
sufficiently  a])parent  by  the  fact  that  the  interest  of  the  debt 
had  not  been  ])aid  eitlier  in  1809  nor  in  1808.  ^Jlie  treasury 
bills  were  discounted  at  a  considerable  loss  ;  and  tliis  deficiency 
had  been  both  the  cause  of  the  annihilation  of  the  Dutch  navy, 
and  that  three  thousand  of  its  seauien  had  emigrated  to  l^higland 
Tor  the  sake  of  ol)tainiiig  a  subsistence. 

Napoleon,  coiisidei'iug  that  these  first  moments  of  agitation 
in  Holland  were  the  most  convenient  s(\nson   for  the  infliction 
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of  a  painful  operation,  and  comparing'  its  present  situation  with 
that  of  France  after  the  Kevolution,  made  it  one  of  the  cLauses 
of  the    act   of   annexation   that   the   national    debt    sliould    be 
reduced  to  a  third  part.      But  he  ordered  the  innnediate  pay- 
ment of  the  dividends  in  arrear  of  the  years   1 809  and   1 808. 
wliich  to  many  of  tlie  small  fundholders  was  an  imniL'nse  con- 
solation.    Napoleon  hoped,  by  cutting  off  the  amounts  paid  I0 
certain  princes,  enemies  of  I'rance,  such  as  the  princes  of  Hesse 
and  Orange,  to  make  twenty  millions  suffice  for  the  payment 
of  th^^  interest  of  tlie  debt  after  its  reduction  to  a  third ;  by  the 
suppression  of  many  portions  of  it  which  the  annexation  had 
rendered   useless,   to    make    fourteen    millions    suffice   for    the 
expenses  of  the  civil  service;   and  that  thus,  twenty  millions 
being    devoted    to    the    army   and   twenty-six   millions   to    the 
navy,    the    annual    expenses    sliould    only    amount    to    eighty 
millions.     The  Dutch  had  always  had  a  predilection  for  mari- 
time pursuits,  and  Xa])oleon  hoped  by  affording  them  the  means 
of  indulging  it,  and  giving  orders  for  the  immediate  commence- 
ment of  operations  in  the  dockyards,  to  rouse  their  drooping 
spirits  and  inspire  them  with  a  favourable  idea  of  the  annexation. 
The  commercial  affairs  of  Holland  next  claimed  his  attention. 
The  removal  of  the  line  of  Frencli  custom-house  officers  between 
France  and  Holland  would,  of  course,  have  been  an  immense 
commercial  advantage ;  but  as  it  had  already  taken  possession 
of  the  ground.  Napoleon  decided  that  it  should  remain  until  the 
1st  January  1 81 1,  at  which  period  was  to  take  place  the  com- 
plete fusion  of  the  interests  of  the  two  countries.     An  immediate 
im])ulse  would  nevertheless  be  given  to  Dutch  commerce,  as 
well  as  a  great  gratification  \()  French  consumers,  by  permitting 
the  influx  into  France  of  the  immense  stores  of  sugars,  coffees, 
cottons,  and  indigoes  which  had  bt^^'n  amassed  at  Amsterdam 
and    Rotterdam  ;    and    the   dispersion    of    these    stores,    whilst 
affording   much   relief  to   the   commercial   classes   of   Holland. 
wfiuld   also   make   the   duties  of  the  custom-house  service  far 
lighter.      Hut   as   the  i^jrice   of  colonial   ]^roduce  in   Holland,  on 
account  of  the  facilitv  with  which    it   was   brought    in,   never 
reached  a  (juarter  of  that  which  ])revailed  in  France,  the  grant 
of   full   liberty  of  im]')ortation   to  the    Dutch   merchants  would 
have  been  to  them   an  enormous  advantage  which  they  could 
iie\er  ha\e  ex])ected,  and   on   the  othei'  hand,  a  serious  blow  to 
the  Fi-eiich  merchants,  who  had  founded  their  arrangements  on 
a  very  much   higher   scale  of  jU'ic'S.      'J'o  avoid  this.  Napoleon 
imposed  a  tax  of  fiftv  ]ier  cent,    upon   all   coloiiial  ju-oduce  im- 
ported   fiMin    Holland    into    Fi'auce.   and    this,   whilst    it    left   a 
large  margin  of  prrifit  to  the   Dutch  merchants,  placed  those  of 
bi'ance  on  a  much  more  e(|ual  footing  with  tliem.  and  was  also 
the  unaiis  of  ])ourin<_r  larii'e  sums  into  the  inij)ei-ial  1  reasm-v. 
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Such  were  in  general  the  measures  which  accompanied  the 
decree  of  the  9th  July.  There  were  some  others  whose  purpose 
it  was  to  soften  still  more  the  disfavour  with  which  the  Dutch 
might  regard  the  annexation  of  their  kingdom.  In  order  that 
Amsterdam  might  not  be  immediately  deprived  of  a  court,  he 
arranged  that  there,  as  at  Turin,  Florence,  and  Rome,  some  high 
personage  should  reside,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  exercise 
the  imperial  authority,  and  represent  it  with  considerable  state. 
As  there  was  at  the  moment  no  prince  of  his  family  ready  for 
the  post,  or  capable  of  managing  the  financial  and  administrative 
details  of  the  annexed  kingdom,  and  as,  moreover,  none  such 
could  decently  replace  King  Louis,  Napoleon  determined  to 
appoint  to  it  the  Arch-Treasurer  Lebrun,  a  man  of  a  gentle, 
conciliating  spirit,  very  skilful  in  matters  of  finance,  and  who 
knew  how  to  bring  the  truth  before  his  master's  eye  under  the 
guise  of  good-natured  and  amiable  pleasantry.  Napoleon  could 
not  have  chosen  a  representative  more  suited  to  the  Dutch 
character.  The  arch-treasurer  himself  was  anxious  to  decline 
an  office  of  such  great  difficulty  ;  but  Napoleon,  without  listening 
to  his  remonstrances,  hastened  his  departure,  bestowing  upon 
him  an  ample  revenue  and  extensive  powers.  He  associated 
with  him  M.  Darn  to  take  possession  of  the  public  joroperties, 
the  arsenals,  and  magazines ;  M.  d'Hauterive  to  take  charge  of 
the  archives  relating  to  foreign  affairs  ;  M.  de  Las-Cases  to 
take  necessary  measures  with  respect  to  the  maritime  projects ; 
and  the  talented  engineer,  M.  de  Ponthon,  to  inspect  the  road- 
steads, gulfs,  and  ports  from  Flushing  to  Lmbden.  He  hoped 
within  the  space  of  fifteen  days  to  have  received  all  their  reports, 
and  to  have  given  the  necessary  orders  as  well  for  the  rigorous 
enforcement  of  the  continental  blockade  as  for  the  defence  of 
the  new  territory  annexed  to  the  empire,  and  the  revival  of  the 
Dutch  marine.  And  finally,  he  sent  General  Lauriston,  his 
aide-de-cam]),  to  take  possession  of  and  bring  to  Paris  the 
prince-royal,  who  was  to  receive  the  title  of  Grand  Duke  de 
B(^rg  in  exchange  for  his  crown. 

General  Lauriston  lost  no  tini(>  in  proceeding  to  Amsterdam, 
arrived  there  on  the  13th  July,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
])rince,  who  had  been  treated  with  most  respectful  care,  but 
had  not  been  regarded  as  a  king.  The  Arch-Treasurer  Lebrun 
arrived  on  the  14th,  and  was  w(41  received.  The  royal  guard,  the 
national  guard,  aiid  the  civil  authorities  assembled  to  meet  him 
at  the  city  gates.  The  royal  guard,  gratified  at  becoming  a  por- 
tion of  the  ini]ierial  guard,  raised  sf)nie  cries  of  Vive  VEmpcreur! 
The  populace  maintained  a  calm  silence.  The  \aiMOus  func- 
tionaries, anxious  to  kee])  their  a])])ointments,  saluted  the  new 
master,  as  new  niast(M-s  are  generally  sahited  in  all  times,  in 
all  countries.      The   next    dav  the\'   took   the   oallis,  and   it   A\as 
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uin'  of  the  new  Dutch  ministers  wlio  reiniuded  I'riuce  Lebruu, 
who  was  always  a  little  forgetful,  that  he  had  neglected  to  order 
a  form  of  prayer  to  be  read  in  the  churches  for  the  emperor. 
The  arch-treasurer  told  this  story  himself  to  the  emperor, 
remarking  with  a  little  malice  that  he  was  not  the  most  zealous 
of  his  subjects  in  Holland. 

The  Dutch  are  culm  and  reserved,  and  of  a  character  which 
has  a  good  deal  of  keenness  and  prudence  mingled  with  its 
integrity.  As  a  people  they  were  not  desirous  of  quarrelling 
with  the  man  who  had  become  their  master  as  he  had  become 
the  master  of  so  many  other  countries,  and  perceived,  moreover, 
that  they  would  derive  some  considerable  ad\'antages  from  the 
annexation  of  their  country  to  the  empire.  The  isolated  and 
troubled  existence  which  had  been  theirs  during  the  reign  of 
King  Louis,  more  Dutch  than  the  Dutch  themselves,  of  course 
c(jukl  not  continue.  So  situated  between  France  and  England, 
that  it  appeared  inevitable  that  they  must  be  subject  to  either 
the  one  or  the  other,  they  resigned  themselves  to  their  annexa- 
tion to  France,  in  the  hope  that  when  peace  should  be  established 
they  would  become  the  commercial  agents  of  the  vastest  empire 
in  the  world.  This  was  the  substance  of  all  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed l»y  sensible  men  on  the  subject.  The  change  might 
pain  their  hearts,  but  it  did  not  disturb  their  minds.  The  fund- 
holders  were,  it  is  true,  distressed  at  the  loss  of  two-thirds  of 
their  dividends  ;  but  in  general  tlie  affairs  of  these  little  capital- 
ists giined  little  attention,  for  they  were  neither  sufficiently 
rich  nor  sulllt'iently  numerous  to  attract  it.  The  inhabitants 
of  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  haljituated  to  the  possession  of 
command  and  intluence,  had  been  faA'ourably  inclined  by  the 
immediate  o])ening  of  the  dockyards.  Admiral  AVinter,  who 
was  generally  lieloved  by  the  s(>amen,  had  endeavoured,  as  far 
as  ])ossible,  to  ins]iire  them  with  confidence  in  the  intentions 
of  Xapoleon,  and  an  expectaticjn  of  the  speedy  revival  of  the 
hutrli  na\  y.  .\11  classes,  therefore,  fountl  some  reason  for  being 
})lea.si'il  with  the  change.  lUit  it  remained  to  be  seen  how  they 
wouhl  bear  the  presence  of  foreign  troops,  the  conscription, 
imjiressment,  tlu;  prolonged  closure  of  the  seas,  and  in  short, 
all  the  annoyances  resulting  from  subjection  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment, wliich  would  send  its  orders  from  a  distance,  and  express 
them  in  a  languaue  which  was  not  tlie  national  one. 

Xapoleon  had  scarcely  received  the  first  reports  of  his 
iiuents  when  he  deterndned  on  his  ])rojects  with  respect  to 
the  Dutt'huavy.  lie  decided  on  the  formation  of  three  fleets — 
one  to  be  liuilt  at  Antwerp,  another  at  iJottcirdam,  and  a  third 
at  Amsterdam.  He  ordercil  ilmt  the  construction  of  vessels 
sliould  be  imiiifiliatel}'  eomiueuced  both  at  JJotterdam  and 
Amsterdam,  and  that  all  the  vessels  yet  ca])able  of  service  should 
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be  repaired.  He  had  seamen  levied,  and  although  a  considerable 
number  were  in  the  English  service,  he  yet  hoped  by  the  oiler 
of  good  pay  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  to  man  the  fleets. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  shiplmilding  material  in  Holland ; 
and  funds  were  as  plentiful  as  material,  since  the  tax  of  fifty 
per  cent,  upon  colonial  produce,  and  the  sale  of  American 
cargoes,  filled  the  coffers  of  the  Dutch  departments. 

The  annexation,  therefore,  succeeded  better  than  could  have 
been  expected,  and  the  continental  blockade  was  enforced  as 
far  as  the  mouths  of  the  Ems.  As  for  King  Louis,  who  had 
in  a  manner  fled  after  his  abdication,  it  was  discovered  that  he 
had  arrived  at  the  baths  of  Toeplitz.  Napoleon  instructed  his 
diplomatic  agents  to  treat  him  with  the  utmost  respect,  to 
attribute  all  that  had  passed  to  his  bad  state  of  health,  and  to 
place  at  his  disposal  such  funds  as  he  might  require.  Thus, 
for  the  moment,  all  the  difficulties  attending  the  annexation 
seemed  to  vanisli ;  but  Napoleon,  after  his  marriage,  had  ex- 
perienced extreme  anxiety  to  set  at  rest  the  uneasy  suspicions 
of  tlie  various  governments,  to  evacuate  (iermany,  and  to  turn 
aside  from  all  other  enterprises,  to  carry  on  against  the  English 
a  vig(jrous  war,  both  commercial  and  military ;  and  yet  he  had 
already,  with  a  view  to  enforcing  the  continental  blockade  and 
increasing  his  maritime  j^ower,  extended  his  territory  fr(}m  the 
Scheldt  to  the  A¥aal,  from  th(!  Waal  to  the  Mouse,  from  the 
Mouse  to  the  Holder,  from  the  Holder  to  the  Ems.  Wlierc 
was  lie  to  pause  in  this  career?  and  how  could  he  justify  to 
the  European  powers  these  dangerous  aggressions  ? 

Napoleon,  in  fact,  in  his  eagerness  to  attain  the  two  great 
objects  of  his  desire,  had  almost  forgotten  his  intention  of  re- 
assuring Euro})e;  and  scarcely  deigned  to  submit  to  the  various 
governments  a  few  insignificant  reasons  in  explanation  of  this 
vast  addition  to  his  em])ire.  He  instructed  M.  de  (Jaulaincourt 
to  \vX  fall  at  the  c(mrt  of  liussia  the  oliservation  that  Holland 
had  scarcely  changed  inasters  in  consequence  of  its  annexation 
to  the  em])ire,  since  that  it  had  always  in  reality  belonged  to 
I'^rance  whilst  it  was  under  the  government  of  King  Louis  ;  tha,t 
his  brother's  abdication,  in  conse(iuence  of  the  state  of  his  health, 
had  left  the  emperor  no  alternative  but  to  take  ])ossession  of 
it;  ihat  it  was  a  country  of  such  a  nature  that  its  resources 
could  1)0  (!m])loycd  to  the  injury  of  England  alone;  that  its  in- 
cor])oration  with  the  enq)ire  of  l'"rancc  was  the  only  means  of 
rendering  ihe  continental  Idockade  really  (dlectual,  of  increasing 
the  naval  foi'ces  of  the  allies,  and  obtaining  that  peace  which 
all  the  world  desired. 

'I'he  observations  which  Napoleon  addressed  to  Austria  on 
this  subject  were  even  l)riefer,  and  he  scarcely  mentioned  it  to 
the  other  <rovernmenls.     Those   cabinets  which  received  such 
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(■Miumunicwtiuiis  011  Llie  annexation  as  lie  chose  lo  favour  Lliem 
with  inade  no  reply,  for  they  had  in  fact  nothing  to  say.  They 
saw,  pondered  on  what  they  saw  in  silence,  and  awaited  the 
as  yet  unforeseen  opportunity  of  expressing  the  very  strong 
oj)inions  they  had  on  the  suhjeci.  We  may  notice  also  that 
Austria,  very  sensitive  on  the  sul>j"ect  of  'i'rieste,  was  exceedingly 
indifferent  with  respect  to  Amsterdam,  and  that  iJussia  did  not 
consider  the  Helder  siifiiciently  near  to  ifiga  to  induce  her  to 
display  any  great  zeal  in  Ijehalf  of  Holland. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  M.  de  Metternich  linally  quitted 
Paris  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  cabinet;  as 
will  he  remembered,  he  came  to  France  with  a  secret  mission 
to  the  emperor  after  his  marriage  with  Alarie  Louise.  Under 
])retcxt  of  serving  as  a  guide  to  the  young  princess  thrinigh  the 
Jirst  months  of  her  residence  in  I'aris,  his  real  oflice  had  been  to 
watch  Napoleon,  to  endeavour  to  discover  whether  his  marriage 
had  laid  at  rest  the  spirit  of  conquest  within  him,  or  whether 
it  had  but  delayed  for  a  moment  the  execution  of  his  designs 
upon  Euin])c.  M.  de  Metternich  adi^ited  the  second  of  these 
sup])()sitious. 

\Vhilst  awaiting  the  results  of  his  encroaching  policy,  which 
lie  loved  to  dissemble,  even  in  his  own  eyes,  Napoleon  directed 
his  whole  attention  to  the  employment  of  his  new  territories  as 
far  as  })ossiblc'  in  the  enforcement  of  the  continental  blockiide. 
In  s]iit(i  of  the  most  rigorous  surveillance,  and  tlie  inlliction  of 
the  mosl  severe  penalties  u])on  contrabandists, a  certain  (piantity 
of  colonial  jn'oduce  and  Knglish  manufactures  still  reached  the 
continenL :  but  as  tiiis  contraband  tralUc  was  only  carried  on 
at  a  (list  of  f(»rt\'  or  lii'ty  per  cent.,  the  Knglish  merchants 
suflei'ed  considerabli^.  loss;  the  goods  accumulated  in  tlieir 
wai'i'liouses  underwent  a  ra])id  de]ireciation  in  value;  and  the 
uiaiiufactiu'ers  on  llu;  continent,  who  devoted  their  attention 
to  the  s])iinung  and  weaving  of  cotton,  to  llie  extraction  of 
sugar  from  grapes  or  Ijcetroot,  ]iotas]i  fnuu  sea-salt,  and  dyes 
ffdui  \-iu-iMUs  chemical  cdmbinalions,  found  sullicient  encouragi^- 
meiit,  in  the  stale  of  the  markt'ts  to  induce  them  to  ])ersevere. 
Thus  the  manufactories  on  ilu^  continent,  es[)ccially  those  of 
l''i'ancc,  wci'c  in  a  stat(!  of  great  acti\ily;  and  a  twofold  ad- 
vantage; was  attained — (expansion  was  gi\-en  to  new  Ijranchcs 
of  l''rench  induslry,  and  the  clenients  of  l-ihiglish  connncrcial 
wcaUh  were  de])reciatcd. 

Xe\ertheless  that  sl;ite  of  affairs  was  not  altogether  satis- 
factory which  com])elled  the  '|ico])le  of  I'aris  to  pay  a.  premium 
of  Ijfty  or  sixty  per  cent,  to  the  contraband  traders  of  all  nations, 
and  to  ])urchase  at  a  dearer  rate  than  any  other  per.-ons,  sugar, 
coflee.  coitou,  and  indigo:  these  articles  deci'casing  in  price  in 
|iro]iortion  to  the  increase  of  the  distance  from  Paris:  and   the 
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cause  of  this  coniinercial  plieiiomenou  simply  was,  that  the  sur- 
veillance l)ecanie  less  vigilant  the  farther  it  was  removed  from 
the  centre  of  administration.  The  occupation  of  Holland,  and 
the  presence  of  Marshal  Davout  with  his  troops  on  the  shore 
of  the  North  Sea,  dinunished  this  difference  to  a  great  extent ; 
but  it  still  existed. 

The  existence  of  this  state  of  things  was  a  source  of  the  ex- 
tremest  annoyance  to  Napoleon,  and  what  he  saw  taking  place 
in  Holland  suddenly  suggested  to  him  the  proper  manner  in 
which  to  treat  it.  Being  willing  that  the  Dutch  should  reap 
some  benefit  from  the  annexation  of  their  country,  he  had  per- 
mitted the  importation  into  France  of  the  colonial  produce 
accumulated  in  their  wareliouses,  on  condition,  however,  of  the 
])ayment  of  a  duty  of  fifty  per  cent.,  that  their  long  insubordina- 
tion might  not  be  followed  by  too  great  a  commercial  prosperity, 
and  that  the  admission  of  their  stores  into  France  might  not  be 
too  disadvantageous  to  those  French  merchants  who  had  bouglit 
their  goods  at  a  much  heavier  price.  This  restricted  liberty 
had  gratified  the  Dutch,  and  brought  a  considerable  sum  to 
tlie  treasury. 

Napoleon,  while  glancing  over  the  papers  of  tlie  departments 
of  customs  which  revealed  these  facts,  was  suddenly  struck  by 
an  idea.  He  htdd  two  councils  of  conmierce  in  the  week,  and 
in  these  he  was  perpetually  importuned  with  tlie  remonstrance; 
that  the  contraljandists  forced  his  frontiers,  whatever  jirovisions 
he  might  make  to  the  contrary,  and  levied  an  exorbitant  pre- 
mium which  fell  more  severely  on  French  consumers  than  on 
any  others.  "  ^\h,  well,"  he  said,  one  day,  "  I  have  thought  of 
a  plan  by  which  1  shall  be  able  to  disappoint  the  calculations 
of  the  English  and  the  contrabandists.  I  will  permit  the  im- 
l)ortation  of  colonial  produce  at  a  very  exorbitant  duty,  say  fifty 
|n;r  cent.;  1  shall  thus  preserve  between  tlie  depots  of  Fondc^u 
and  the  markets  of  the  continent  the  obstacle  wliicli  renders 
the  price  of  colonial  produce  in  London  at  least  fifly  ])er  cent, 
lower  than  wliat  it  is  in  Paris,  Hamburg,  and  Amsterdam.  Far 
from  relaxing  in  tlie  rigour  of  my  surveillance,  I  will  render  it 
still  stricter,  ])ermitting  no  iin])ortations  but  what  sliall  have 
lirst  ])ai(l  this  duty,  in  order  that  the  l^^nglish,  whilst  selling  their 
colonial  jtroduce,  as  they  do  already,  will  l)e  able  to  sell  them 
no  dearer  since  the  conditions  will  remain  the  same,  and  the 
only  alteration  will  be  that  they  will  ])ay  the  duty  on  the  im- 
]Kirtation  of  their  goods  to  my  custom-house  officers  instead  of 
to  the  contrabandists;  aiul  whilst  maintaining  the  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  tlieii'  stores,  1  shall  kec])  u])  for  tlu;  ])roduce  of 
our  own  inainifaetories  the  high  ])riees  by  which  they  are  en- 
couraged. And  liesides  this,  as  my  treasury  will  receive  those; 
profits  which  are  now  obtained  by  the  contrabandists,  I  shall 
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thus  compel  the  Knii;lisli  to  beur  the  expenses  attending  the 
re-establish  nient  of  my  navy." 

Napoleon  found,  after  duf  infiniry,  that  fifty  per  cent,  would, 
in  fact,  maintain  in  London  tliat  depreciation  in  value  which 
ruined  the  Ihiglisli  merchants,  and  upon  the  continent  those 
liigh  ])rices  which  L^ave  vio-our  to  the  French  manufactories; 
and  that,  moreover,  the  high  prices  which  the  war  imposed 
upon  all  consumers  on  the  continent  would  by  this  plan  be 
rendered  ef|ual  for  those  of  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Hamburg, 
and  Switzerland.  Besides  this,  there  was  great  hope  that  the 
new  tariff  would  prove  a  fruitful  source  of  supply  to  the  itn- 
poverished  treasury ;  and  this  last  consideration  had  more 
weiglit  with  Xapoleon  than  all  the  others. 

iiesolved  to  levy  this  duty  upon  all  colonial  produce,  but 
being  nevertheless  unwilliiig  to  infringe  by  the  execution  of 
his  new  plan  the  system  of  the  continental  blockade,  Napoleon 
maintained  in  complete  tlieoretical  vigour  the  prohibition  against 
holding  any  communication  with  the  English,  or  receiving  the 
produce  either  of  their  colonies  or  their  manufactories;  and 
repeated  his  determination  respecting  the  seizure  and  confisca- 
tion of  all  such  produce  as  could  be  proved  to  have  its  origin 
from  English  colonies  or  manufactories.  But  there  was  colonial 
produce  which  had  otlier  origin,  and  this  was  called  07-ir/mfs 
'jieri/tixis;  as.  for  example,  that  found  in  vessels  which  had 
been  taken  by  our  privateers  or  the  ]n"ivateers  of  our  allies, 
that  which  formed  the  cargoes  of  licensed  vessels,  and  that 
conveyed  by  vessels  bo/K').  jliI';  neutral.  Xapoleon  decreed  that 
the  cohoiial  produce  im])orted  by  either  of  these  lueans  should 
lie  all()wed  free  sale  on  ]iayiueiit  of  fifty  per  cent.  As,  however, 
these  sources  could  be  l)y  no  means  sullicient  for  provisioning 
the  contiiieut,  nor  l)i-iiig  in  very  large  recei])ts  to  the  treasury, 
it  was  intiruated  to  the  officers  of  customs  that  they  were  to 
allow  to  ]^a-;s  for  genuine  the  crrtilicifr^  of  uri'jin  whicli  had 
])een  fabricated  in  London  (^v  given  bv  corrupt  consuls,  oi' 
whom  unfortunat(^lv  tliere  were  bv  no  means  few;  and  as  the 
])ayment  nf  so  heavy  a  duty  before  the  sale  of  the  goods  would 
be  a  matter  of  great  ditlieulty.  it  was  ai'ranged  that  it  might 
be  paid  either  in  money,  bv  bills,  or  in  kind:  in  the  lattei" 
ca<e  half  of  the  goods  themselves  being  surrendered  in  li(|uida- 
t  ion  of  the  duty. 

This  |)rinci|)le  once  estal»lished.  all  colonial  ]">roduce  would 
have  to  pay  the  duty  wherever  it  might  be  ibund,  and  if  it 
('i)iild  n()t  be  proved  to  ha\e  paid  it.  would  be  declared  con- 
n-aband  and  seized  ;  and  Xa])o!eoi\  ga\e  orders  that  in  all  ])laces 
til  which  his  power  exteiided  sudden  searches  should  be  niaile 
i^^v  colonial  produ(^e.  to  enforce  the  ]);ivment  of  the  duty  on 
that    which    had    been    openly    deilared,    and    to   confiscate    that 
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which  was  contraband.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  what  must  have 
been  the  result  of  such  a  measure,  enforced  throughout  ahnost 
the  whole  continent  at  the  same  moment,  and  what  consterna- 
tion it  must  have  caused  amongst  the  numerous  accomplices  of 
British  commerce.  It  was  not  only  in  Holland  that  there  wore 
found  vast  stores  of  colonial  produce  which  were  the  accumu- 
lations of  contraband  traffic,  but  also  at  Bremen,  at  Hamburg, 
in  Holstein,  Pomerania,  Prussia,  Dantzig,  in  the  great  com- 
mercial towns  of  Germany,  such  as  Leipzig,  Frankfort,  Augsburg, 
in  Switzerland,  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  Italy,  of  Venice, 
at  Genoa,  at  Leghorn,  and  Naples. 

But  whilst  Napoleon  was  willing  to  permit  the  importation 
of  the  produce  of  the  English  colonies,  on  conditions  as  dis- 
advantageous to  British  commerce  as  they  were  advantageous 
to  the  French  treasury,  he  was  especially  anxious  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  all  the  productions  of  British  manufactures ;  he 
determined  to  wage  against  them  a  war  of  extermination, 
and  with  this  intention  gave  orders  that  wherever  they  might 
be  discovered,  and  in  whosever  possession,  they  should  be  con- 
fiscated and  publicly  destroyed. 

This  system  was  established  by  a  decree  of  the  5th  of 
August ;  and  scarcely  had  the  decree  been  issued,  when  Napo- 
leon despatched  his  couriers  through  all  the  States  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Pussia,  forcing  adoption  of  this 
systeui  upon  some  of  these  States,  and  representing  to  the  others 
the  advantages  of  its  adoption  in  glowing  terms. 

Napoleon  hastened  to  put  his  system  into  execution,  and 
to  make  seizures.  But  there  was  not  unich  likelihood  of  its 
being  fruitful  in  any  great  degree  in  the  interior  of  the 
kingdom,  for  the  customs  officers  had  not  left  much  colonial 
produce  in  that  quarter  to  be  affected  by  it.  '^Fhe  contraband 
depots  W(M'e  most  generally  situated  on  the  frontier;  and  in 
consequence  of  this,  Napoleon  liad  the  audacity  to  declare 
fliat  as  cveiy  such  depot  establislied  within  four  days'  journey 
from  till'  frontiers  of  France  was  manifesfly  intended  as  an 
injury  to  licr,  he  should  consider  liimsclf  perfectly  authorised 
in  treating  tlieni  as  though  tliey  had  been  witliin  the  territory. 
He  or(l(M-('d.  tlici-cfore.  the  generals  who  occupied  the  north  of 
Spain  to  inslllufe  searches  in  all  susp(M'ted  places;  and  com- 
tnandcd  I'rincc  l^higenc  to  send  un«'X])('ct(^(lly  six  thousand 
Italians  into  the  Canton  dn  Tcssin  to  seize  a  depot  from 
wliicli  l']iiglish  colonial  produce  was  furnished  to  th(>  whole  of 
Italv.  As  for  tliat  portion  of  Switzerhand  whicli  bordered 
lYancc,  he  was  iinwillijig  to  cnqiloy  French  troops  in  its  search, 
and  confined  hiniself  to  sending  thitlier  a  I^VtMich  officer  of 
cusloms  I0  direet    llie   Swiss  tT'oo])s   in    the  ])roper  method    of 
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conducting  it.  He  directed  the  seizures  to  be  nuide  at  Frank- 
fort by  the  troops  under  ^Marshal  Davout.  At  Stuttgart, 
Haden,  Municli,  Dresden,  and  Leipzig,  the  decree  of  the 
5th  of  August  was  adopted  and  put  into  immediate  exe- 
cution. At  Bremen,  llamburg,  ami  Lnbeck,  Napoleon 
discovered  and  seized,  without  taking  the  least  notice  of  the 
authorities,  imnicnse  stores  of  the  ])rohibited  produce.  He 
pursued  the  same  course  of  action  at  the  Prussian  towns 
Stettin  and  Custrin.  and  at  the  Polish  town  Dantzig ;  all  of 
which  places,  we  may  reiiKMuber,  contained  French  garrisons. 
Prussia,  whose  government  had  assented  to  the  decree,  was 
informed  that  all  the  merchandise  seized  upon  her  territory 
would  be  sold  and  accounted  for  in  part  discharge  of  her  debt. 
Denmark,  which,  although  faithfully  ]')reserving  her  position  as 
a  neutral,  had  admitted  a  considerable  amount  of  contraband 
goods  into  Holstcin,  under  the  guise  of  sales  of  the  contents 
of  vessels  taken  by  her  privateers,  gave  her  adherence  to  the 
decree  ;  but  Xapoleon,  not  having  any  great  confidence  that 
it  would  be  very  strictly  enforced  in  that  country,  and  con- 
sidering that  Holstein,  which  was  filled  with  the  prohibited 
[)rodiice,  had  a  frontier  very  difficult  to  watch,  ingeniously 
determined  to  allow  two  months  for  the  diffusion  through 
(Te'riuany  of  its  contraband  stores,  on  condition  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  very  ])roductive  duty  of  fifty  per  cent.  The 
depots  then  became  exhausted,  and  a  vtuy  considerable  amount 
of  duty  obtained. 

Na]K)leon  reiterated  to  Sweden  his  thi-eatening  and  serious 
declaration,  that  he  would  l)reak  the  peace  so  recently  con- 
cluded, and  reorcu]n'  Swedish  Pomerania.  if  new  depots  of 
|)rohil)ited  merchandise  were  ])ermitted  to  be  formed  at 
Stralsund.  All  the  States,  in  fact.  ref(uired  to  submit  to  the 
decree  of  the  ^ih  of  August  yielded  to  it.  with  the  exception 
of  Russia.  This  lattfi-  country,  without  op]iosing  the  decree, 
contented  liei'>ell"  with  iutimaling  that,  excellent  as  it  might 
l)e  for  adoption  bv  otluM"  States,  there  was  no  occasion  for  its 
ado])tioii  1)\'  her;  and  that,  still  faithful  to  her  allegiance, 
and  engaged  in  strenuous  warfai-e  with  (in^at  Britain,  she 
would  not  fail.  e\-en  for  her  own  interests,  to  throw  all  ]X)ssib!e 
ol)stacles  in  the  way  of  l^iitish  C(.)mmerce.  At  the  same  time 
she  ex])i-esse(l  a  little  distrust  at  perceiving  the  extension  of 
the  Fi'ench  trfiops  along  th<'  roasts  of  the  north  seas.  e\'en  u]") 
to  Dantzig.  These  remarks,  however,  were  made  in  a  tone  of 
extreme  moderation,  and  with  all  thi'  discn^tion  of  a  pciwer 
which  was  in  an  attitude  of  ex|)ectation  and  not  of  hostility. 

The  French  customs  ollicers  mach'  numerous  seizures  in 
the  iKU'th  of  Spain,  Italy,  Leghorn,  fleneva.  and  Venice,  and 
w))..eial'\     in,    the    Te^^iii        The    Swiss,     disturbed     in     theiv 
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fraudulent  traffic,  raised  some  outcry ;  but  Napoleon  replied 
to  them  that  he  could  not  permit  a  country  which  he  had 
restored  to  tranquillity  and  independence  to  become  the 
accomplice  of  his  enemies.  The  stores  on  which  the  duty 
was  levied,  or  which  were  confiscated  at  Frankfort,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  Stettin,  and  Dantzig,  were  also  of  considerable 
extent ;  and  as  a  fifth  part  of  the  seizures  was  bestowed  on 
the  customs  officers  and  the  soldiers  by  whom  they  were 
made,  they  performed  this  part  of  their  duty  with  consider- 
able zeal. 

The  treasury,  independently  of  its  money  receipts,  which 
reached  a  very  considerable  sum,  suddenly  became  proprietor 
of  an  immepse  amount  of  merchandise,  which  had  accrued  to 
it,  partly  from  the  payments  in  kind  of  the  fifty  per  cent,  duty, 
and  partly  from  the  confiscations  of  stores.  That  portion  of 
this  merchandise  which  was  seized  in  Holland  was  sent  to 
Antwerp,  and  that  which  was  gathered  in  the  north  of 
Germany  to  Magdeburg ;  and  Napoleon  intended  that  the 
artillery  waggons  returning  to  France  should  convey  it  to 
Strasburg,  Mayence,  and  Cologne.  A  sale  by  auction,  at 
which  assembled  all  the  merchants  of  the  empire  who  were 
engaged  in  the  colonial  trade,  was  commenced  at  Antwerp, 
and  carried  on  during  many  weeks,  with  the  most  profitable 
results.  The  same  thing  took  place  at  Mayence,  at  Strasburg, 
at  Milan,  and  Venice  ;  and  whilst  colonial  produce  was  being 
seized  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the  continent,  and 
becoming  the  property  of  the  treasury,  was  sold  by  public 
auction,  all  English  woven  fabrics  were  publicly  destroyed 
wherever  discovered.  There  was  an  immense  amount  of  these 
tissues  in  Germany,  and  their  destruction  by  fire  was  a  source 
of  much  consternation  to  the  agents  of  contraband  commerce. 

The  effect  of  these  measures  upon  England  was  great,  and  was 
rendered  still  greater  by  an  accidental  circumstance.  Contrary 
winds  had  detained  for  some  time  numbers  of  J^]nglisli  vessels 
at  the  entrance  of  tlu^  Baltic,  more  than  six  or  seven  himdred 
assembled  within  sight  of  Denmark  and  Sweden,  anchoring 
wherever  they  could  under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag. 
On  receiving  information  of  the  new  vigorous  measures,  they 
all,  almost  simultaneously,  endeavoured  to  retrace  their  path, 
although  Napoleon,  in  the  hope  of  enticing  them  in,  had  relaxed 
the  surveillance  at  the  entry  of  the  ports  ;  soTue  of  them  became 
prizes  to  our  ]")rivateers,  and  the  others  added  their  cargoes 
to  the  mass  of  unsold  niei-chandise  with  which  England  was 
ovorburdcnod,  and  which  made  her  ex])eri('nc(>  poverty  in  the 
midst  of  abundance.  Desirous  of  reducing  British  commerce 
to  th(>  last  extreTiiity,  Napoleon  prepared  with  the  utmost 
secrecy,  at  t)ie  inoutlis  of  tlie  Rl])e  and  tlic  Weser,  a  little  naval 
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expedition,  which  was  to  proceed  ra])idly  to  Heligoland  find 
cany  oft'  the  riches  with  which  at  this  moment  it  was  stored. 

As  insatiable  in  his  desire  for  tlie  success  of  French  industry 
as  he  was  for  that  of  its  armies,  and  in  administration,  as  in 
war,  neglecting  no  means  by  which  it  appeared  probable  that 
he  could  gain  his  ends,  Na])oleon  set  himself  to  contend  with 
other  rivals  besides  the  English.  The  Swiss  had  displeased  him, 
both  bf^cause  they  were  extensively  engaged  in  the  contraband 
trade,  and  because  they  were,  next  to  tlie  English,  the  most  for- 
midable rivals  of  our  manufacturers.  Their  cotton  fabrics  were 
not  so  good  as  those  of  France,  but  they  were  produced  much 
more  cheaply,  partly  on  account  of  the  less  dearness  of  labour 
amongst  their  mountains,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  fraudu- 
lent methods  by  which  they  obtained  the  raw  material  in  a 
cheaper  market ;  and  the  cotton  tissues  of  their  manufacture 
they  sold  as  English  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Napoleon,  there- 
fore, forbade  Prince  Eugene  to  permit  this  sale  in  the  latter 
country,  writing  to  him,  that  Italy  might  well  make  some  sacri- 
fice in  return  for  all  that  France  had  done  for  her ;  and  that, 
moreover,  if  she  behaved  as  Holland  had  done,  she  should  re- 
ceive the  same  treatment.  In  addition  to  this,  as  Italy  exported 
a  considerable  quantity  of  raw  silk,  which  reached  England 
through  the  north  of  Germany,  and  was  there  woven  for  expor- 
tation to  the  Americans,  Napoleon  raised  one-third  the  export 
duty  upon  raw  silks  when  they  were  conv(n'ed  by  Switzerland 
and  the  Tyrol,  in  ortier  to  direct  them  away  from  England  and 
throw  them  into  I'rance  by  Ghambery  and  Nice.  He  hoped  by 
these  means  to  rendei-  Lyons  the  greatest  silk  marki-t  in  the 
world,  and  to  enable  the  Lyonese  to  add  to  their  unrivalled 
skill  in  manufacturt^  the  ])ower  of  having  the  best  materials. 

In  his  eagerness  to  subject  everything  to  his  puqiose.  Napo- 
leon extended  his  system  of  licences,  and  a]i])lied  it  to  every 
l)ranch  rif  coTiniiei'ce.  Originally  only  a  cei-tain  class  of  vessels 
had  made  their  voyages  under  the  protection  of  licences;  Imt 
from  this  time  every  ship  which  navigated  the  oceans  or  the 
Meditei'i-anean  Sea  was  com]-)elled,  to  avoid  l)eing  lialile  to 
si-izui'c  l)y  oui-  private(M-s.  to  take  out  a  licence,  in  which  was 
to  ])e  stated  the  place  from  wliicli  it  set  out.  that  to  which  it 
wa-  Ixmnd.  and  the  nature  rif  its  cai'go.  P)y  virtue  of  tliese 
licences,  vessels  were  even  ]')erinitted  to  \isit  fhigland.  notwith- 
standing the  decrees  of  l^ei'lin  and  Milan,  ]n"ovided  tliey  ex- 
])orted  national  products,  such  as  grain,  woven  fabrics,  Parisian 
o})jects  of  luxury,  and  wines,  and  l)i'oiight  back  in  exchange 
dockyard  materials.  American  cottons,  indigoes.  cochineal,  dye- 
woods,  rici'.  and  to1)acco.  Siiu'ar  and  coffee  wei'e,  of  course, 
ju'ohibited  articles.  Thu-  the  wjtole  ^vstein  of  commerce  was 
reU'iilate-d    l)V  dfMM'ef-s.  and,  in   shoi't,  abur)st  broui^-ht    to  a  dead- 
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lock  ;  and  the  results  which  Napoleon  really  obtained  by  these 
singularly  violent  but  efficacious  means  was  the  infliction  of  a 
heavy  blow  at  British  credit,  by  the  depreciation  of  all  that 
merchandise  which  was  a  pledge  of  the  value  oF  the  British 
bank  paper.  It  was  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  effects  of 
those  important  measures  would  extend  if  persevered  in. 

Whilst  Na])oleon  was  waging  this  ceaseless  and  ruinous  war 
with  England,  he  was  preparing  for  her  an  additional  peril, 
in  the  shape  of  a  rupture  with  America.  On  the  occasion  of 
liis  seizing  certain  American  vessels,  on  the  ground  that  some 
French  ships  had  been  seized  in  America  by  virtue  of  the  law 
of  embargo,  he  had  reiterated  to  the  United  States'  govern- 
ment his  readiness  to  repeal  in  favour  of  America  the  decrees 
of  Berlin  and  Milan,  if  she  would  compel  England  to  respect 
her  neutrality  also ;  a  declaration  which  he  repc^ated  in  a  decree 
of  the  1st  November  i8iO. 

Nothing  was  better  planned  than  this  policy,  for  the 
Americans,  treated  as  neutrals  by  France,  could  not  but  de- 
mand to  be  similarly  treated  by  England,  even  to  the  extent 
of  threatening  war  in  case  of  her  refusal  to  do  so,  and  affairs 
seemed  to  be  tending  in  this  direction.  We  have  seen  how 
America,  having  equal  cause  of  comj^laint  against  each  of  the 
belligerent  parties,  had  prohibited  her  citizens  from  navigating 
the  seas  of  Europe,  and  had  forbidden  entrance  into  her  ports 
to  either  the  French  or  the  English,  unless  driven  into  them  by 
stress  of  weather.  But  as  this  law  punished  themselves  for 
the  faults  of  others,  they  substituted  for  it  another,  by  which 
communication  with  France  and  England  was  alone  inter- 
dicted, and  by  which  it  was  also  declared  that  this  interdict 
would  be  withdrawn  in  respect  to  that  of  the  two  powers 
which  should  put  a  stop  to  its  violent  conduct  towards  tlu' 
neutral  powers.  England,  anxious  to  gain  the  good-will  of 
the  Americans,  immediately  revoked  her  orders  in  council  in 
their  favour,  and  dispensed  in  their  case  with  the  visit  to  the 
Thames  for  the  sake  of  paying  toll;  but  she  substituted  for 
this  navigation  tax  the  famous  paper  blockade,  and  declared 
that  neutrals  might  freely  visit  evf^ry  part  of  the  world,  save 
the  ports  of  the  French  empire,  which  were  blockaded  from 
l^hnbden  uyj  to  Spain,  from  Marseilles  to  Orbitello,  from  Trieste 
and  Venice  to  Pesaro. 

But  the  Americans  observed,  with  much  reason,  with  regard 
to  this  regulation,  that  to  release  them  from  visiting  the  ThaTiies 
and  the  ]iayment  of  toll  was  nothing,  if  they  were  to  be  pre- 
\(^nted  l)y  a  fictitious  l)lockade  from  touching  at  vast  countries 
which  could  never  he  blockaded  in  reality.  Tn  vain  England 
replied  that  the  I'cvocation  in  their  favour  (if  the  orders  in 
council  was  an   immense  cnnc"ssi(in,.and  that   Napoleon  was  so. 
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far  from  intt-nding  to  put  into  execution  his  fair  promises  that 
lif  liad  recently  intimated  in  secrecy  to  the  British  cabinet 
intentions  of  a  very  different  nature  towards  the  United  States. 
The  Americans  were  not  to  be  tlnis  persuaded,  llaviiig  re- 
ceived Napoleon's  decrees  which  declared  commercial  relations 
fully  re-established  with  the  Americans  (in  the  1st  of  November, 
provided  they  enforced  due  respect  towards  their  Hag,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  I'nion  announced  by  a  proclanuition  that  if  England 
had  not  by  the  2nd  February  181 1  revoked  all  its  measures, 
including  the  fictitious  blockade,  the  commercial  interdict  would 
be  withdrawn  with  respect  to  France,  and  maintained  with  the 
utmost  rigour  against  England.  From  the  interruption  of  com- 
mercial relations  between  England  and  America  to  a  state  of  war 
between  these  two  countries  was  but  a  step,  for  it  was  toler- 
ably certain  that  the  English  would  prevent  the  American 
vessels  from  entering  the  French  ports,  and  even  capture 
them  on  their  way,  and  that  America  could  not  fail  to  take 
measures  for  avengfino-  the  outrages  thus  offered  acrainst  her 
honour  and  safety. 

Such  were  the  means  employed  by  Napoleon  during  the 
year  18 lO  to  ruin  British  commerce,  whilst  his  generals  were 
emploved  in  the  I'eninsula  in  drivinof  the  f]no-lish  armies  into 
the  sea;  and  these  means,  which  displayed  at  once  the  extent 
of  his  genius,  tlie  profundity  of  his  calculations,  and  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  passions,  were  fitted  for  the  attainment  of  the  end 
he  had  in  \-iew  ;  but  they  were  also  capable  of  leading  to  other 
far  different  results.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  a  state 
of  things  so  odious  to  all  the  w(jrld  should  not  be  prolonged, 
and  that  by  the  thn'-otion  of  his  whole  resources  to  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  in  Spain,  he  should  inflict  so  heavy  a  blow 
u])on  (Ireat  Britain  as  together  with  her  commei'cial  sufferings 
should  oblige  her  to  agive  to  ])eace  and  to  assent  Xo  the  ti'ans- 
foi'ination  of  l"hir<i])e.  It  was  Spain,  therefore,  which  was  to 
decide,  and  whieli  did  decitle,  as  we  shall  see,  the  destiny  of 
Furope.  foi'  it  was  absolutely  re(pii>ite  to  strike  heavily  arul 
swiftly  in  this  direction,  if  the  ]\'itienee  of  the  whole  world 
were  not  to  be  worn  out  1)V  a  stati'  of  things  which,  before 
becoming  insu])portable  for  KiiLi'land,  was  very  likely  to  ])rove 
to  be  so  for  the  constrained  allien  oi  I-'rance,  foi-  her  sincerest 
friends,  and  e\en  foi-  herself. 
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AFTER  the  battle  of  Talavera,  and  the  loss  of  the  bridge  of 
i\.  Arzobispo,  the  English  and  the  Spaniards  had  fallen  back 
with  precipitation  from  the  Tagus  upon  the  Guadiana.  Although 
its  issue  was  indecisive,  this  battle,  having  drawn  the  French 
forces  around  Madrid,  had  had  for  them  all  the  effects  of  a 
defeat,  for  it  had  forced  them  to  retreat  into  the  heart  of  the 
Peninsula,  leaving  behind  them  their  wounded,  their  sick,  and 
even  part  of  their  stores.  The  Spaniards  fled  into  Andalusia 
behind  the  Sierra  Morena;  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  took  up  a 
position  in  the  environs  of  Badajoz.  Then,  complaining,  as  was 
his  wont,  of  the  feeble  co-operation  of  the  Spaniards,  and  above 
all,  of  their  negligence  in  supplying  the  commissariat,  as  though 
they  could  provision  his  troops  when  they  were  unable  to  pro- 
care  food  for  their  own,  surrounded  by  a  rich  country,  with  a 
safe  retreat  open  to  him  towards  I'ortugal,  he  resolved  to  make 
no  more  rash  incursions  into  the  Peninsula,  estimating  at  its 
full  value  his  late  almost  miraculous  retreat.  Attributing  his 
inactivity  to  the  intense  heat,  he  advised  the  S])aniards  to 
a\oid  great  battles,  and  to  enlist  upon  their  side  the  lapse  of 
time,  always  a  great  enemy  to  invasion. 

"^rhere  was  much  wisdom  in  these  counsels,  but  they  were 
easier  to  give  than  to  follow,  and  exprt^ssed,  moreover,  in  a 
manner  little  calculated  to  gain  attention,  or  to  be  of  much  use 
to  the  Spaniards,  whom  a  devoted  loyalty  had  thrown  into  a 
revolution  almost  as  violent  as  that  into  which  a  ]iassion  for 
liberty  had  hurried  the  French  some  twenty  years  before,  and 
who  laboured  under  the  task,  at  the  same  moment,  of  governing 
themselves,  and  of  repealing  a  formidable  invasion.  But  what- 
ever bitter  r(']u'oach('s  Sir  Artliur  Wellesley  might  direct  against 
them  they  transferred  to  the  cejitral  junta,  which  had  replaced 
the  regency  of  Aranjuez,  and  on  which  it  was  the  custom  to 
heap  the  blames  of  every  misadvc^nture. 

If  the  English  were  discontented,  if  their  wants  could  not  be 
satisfietl,  if  the  lieat  of  th<>  weather  or  the  ])olicy  of  their  leaders 
held  tlieiii  inactive,  if  undisci]iliiied  troo]is  led  by  monks  were 
unable  t(i  hold  tlieii"  ground  against  tlie  veteran  bnu<ls  of  Na]K)- 
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Ifuii.  llie  cause  was  in  every  case  attributed  to  the  l)a(l  s])irit 
and  the  incapacity  of  the  central  junta,  'i'lie  provincial  juntas 
likewise  overwhelmed  it  with  reproaches,  and  that  of  Badajoz 
|)erpetually  demanded  the  convocation  of  the  Cortes,  wliich  was 
the  new  remedy  expected  to  be  a  cure  for  every  ill. 

Nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  yield  to  this  wish, 
and  the  central  junta,  worn  out  with  its  di>tressing  and  perilous 
duties,  would  have  gladly  resigned  its  duties  into  the  hands  of 
the  Cortes,  liad  the  desire  for  their  assembly  been  unanimous; 
but  it  was  not  so.  Although  S])ain  liad  not  commenced  its 
revolution,  as  France  in  1789,  by  an  explosion  of  liberalism, 
but  had  commenced  it,  on  the  contrary,  l)y  an  explosion  of 
loyalty,  it  had  soon  taken  a  very  similar  tone,  and  discussed 
the  same  questions  which  had  been  discussed  in  the  constituent 
assembly.  There  was  one  party  in  the  country  which  thought 
that  the  temporary  absence  of  royalty  afforded  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  the  execution  of  necessary  reforms,  and  that  l)v  the 
adojJtion  of  these  reforms  Na])oleon  would  be  deprived  of  the 
])retended  'ibject  f)f  his  invasion,  tln^  regeneration  of  Spain. 
This  ])arty  was  not  composed  exclusively  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
but  numbered  also  amongst  its  ranks  many  members  of  the 
S])anish  aristocracy,  and  those  clear-headed  men  who  are  to  be 
I'tjund  in  all  ranks,  and  whom  circumstances  had  now  united  \\\ 
a  party  wliich  the  progress  of  events  rendered  ])owerful.  But 
the  holders  of  the  op])osite  opinions  were  also  of  all  ranks,  and 
consisicd  of  the  less  enlightenrd  portion  of  the  noblesse,  of  the 
clergy,  the  magistracy,  the  army,  some  part  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
and  of  a  certain  numljer  of  enlightened  men  whom  the  French 
iu'volutinn  had  filled  with  terror,  ^\'hilst  the  one  party,  desiring 
a  complete  ri'foi'iii  of  the  monarchy,  demanded  the  asseml)lv  ol" 
tlh'  ('ortes  as  llie  only  ]')o-sible  means  of  effecting  a  social  re- 
N'olutlon.  till-  other,  which  desired  no  revolution,  demanded  the 
immrdiate  readoption  of  a  royal  regency,  which  consisted  of 
live  or  six  high  personages  chosen  from  amongst  the  generals, 
the  >uperior  eleigy,  and  the  ancient  tniuisters  of  the  jiionarchy. 
At  1h''  hc;ul  of  this  last  party  wei'e  tln'  Palal'oxes.  the  defenders 
of  Saragossa.  the  Duke  del  infautado.  (leneral  (iregorio  de  la 
('iiesta.  a  singular  chai'acter.  the  ('ount  de  Montijo.  a  nolih' 
who  li\ed  amongst  the  ])eople.  and  tlelighted  in  arousing  their 
|>as>ions.  the  ]\[ai'((ni>  de  la  liuniana.  who  commantled  the 
ai'mie>  in  the  north  fif  Spain,  and  th''  old  minister  Florida- 
r.han(\a.  At  the  head  of  the  opjvisitc  party  w.-i-e  i  lie  celeliratetl 
M.  de  .Io\ellanos.  and  many  such  men.  as  MM.  de  Tareno, 
Ai'gueje-.  and  othei's,  who  were  less  known  at  this  period  than 
they  aftei'wards  came  to  ])e.  and  who  were  anxious  to  ])est()w 
u]K)n  tlieii-  country  a  government  worthy  of  a  ci\ilised  nation. 

After  a  long  <trugo-le  betwt^en  the  two  parties,  an  unexpected 
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event  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  A  discovery  was  made  of  a 
kind  of  conspiracy  formed  by  the  heads  of  the  party  opposed 
to  any  kinds  of  reform,  the  object  of  which  was  to  dissolve 
the  central  junta,  to  seize  the  reins  of  power,  and  to  govern 
monarchically  and  without  reform.  Desirous  of  obtaining  the 
support  of  the  English,  the  members  of  this  conspiracy  had  made 
overtures  to  Henry  Wellesley,  the  English  ambassador,  and 
brother  to  Arthur  Wellesley,  the  general  of  the  British  army. 
The  ambassador,  although  England  regarded  with  little  favour 
either  the  central  junta  or  a  system  of  general  reform,  in  a 
spirit  of  good  faith  gave  information  of  the  affair  to  the  members 
of  this  junta.  The  conspiracy  was  thus  baffled  ;  but  the  central 
junta,  perceiving  how  impossible  it  was  that  they  should  main- 
tain their  ground,  were  anxious  to  give  place  to  really  national 
representatives,  and  decreed  that  the  Cortes  should  be  con- 
voked for  the  commencement  of  1810,  reserving  to  themselves 
the  power  (jf  fixing  the  time,  mode,  and  place  of  their  meet- 
ing, according  as  the  events  of  the  war  might  render  advisable. 
Feeling  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  of  some  inore  concentrated 
authority,  it  established  an  executive  commission  of  six  meml)ers, 
which  was  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of  government,  and  re- 
tained only  for  itself  the  duties  of  legislation.  Amongst  the 
members  of  this  commission  was  tlie  Marquis  de  la  Romana,  a 
man  of  a  restless  spirit,  and  much  given  to  boasting,  but  who 
liad  as  yet  accomplished  nothing,  save  his  escape  from  Denmark 
witli  his  division.  He  had  been  transferred  from  Old  CastilU^ 
in  Andalusia  for  the  ])urpose  of  reorganising  the  troops  in  this 
parti  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  Spanish  armies  were  divided  at  tliis  period  into  tlit^  army 
of  the  left,  which  disputed  with  the  French  generals  Old  Oastille, 
the  kingdom  of  Leon,  the  Astvirias,  and  Galicia;  the  army  of 
the  centre,  comprising  the  troops  which  guarded  Estramadura, 
|ja  Mancha,  and  Andalusia;  and  the  army  of  the  right,  com- 
posed of  the  troops  which,  undt-r  Generals  Jveding  and  J^lake, 
liad  atte)ii])ted  during  the  whole  of  the  year  1809  to  snatcli 
('atalonia  from  General  St.  Cyr,  and  Aragon  from  General 
Suchet. 

The  plan  foiMiied  by  the  new  executive  coniiuission  was  to 
cnllcci  a  vast  army,  and  t(»  endeavour  to  snatcli  Madrid  from 
King  Joseph,  who  had  at  his  immediate  command  eighty  thou- 
sand of  the  first  troops  in  the  world,  lii  vain  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  advised  them  to  risk  no  great  battles  with  the  well- 
trained  Fr(>nch  troops;  the  new  heads  of  the  government  paid 
little  heed  to  his  counsel,  and  energetically  proceeded  wath  the 
assembly  of  theii-  vast  army.  They  brought  together  the  troops 
which,  under  (iregorio  de  la  Cuesta,  had  been  vancpiished  at 
Talavera,  and  those  composed  the  armies  of   Mstranuidura  and 
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La  Mancha  ;  to  these  was  added  a  detachuient  of"  A'altMiciaiis. 
Tliey  hoped  to  form  au  army  of  50,000  or  6o,000  men,  provided 
with  an  excellent  cavalry  and  the  best  artillery  in  Spain.  The 
proud  Gregorio  de  la  Cuesta  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  army  ; 
but  the  junta  regarded  him  with  little  favour,  and  upon  his 
sending  in  his  resignation,  which  he  was  constantly  in  the  habit 

of  doinir,  in  the  manner  of  a  threat,  lie  was  taken  at  his  word, 

^  .  .  . 

and  CitMieral  Eguiawas  a})poiiited  as  his  successor.  It  was  pro- 
posed, as  soon  as  the  weather  should  have  become  co(jler,  to  act 
on  the  offensive  against  the  troops  which  Joseph  had  assembled 
around  Madrid,  and  that  in  the  meantime  the  armies  of  the  left 
and  right  should  })ress  ripon  the  rear  of  the  French  to  force  them 
to  retreat  northwards. 

In  the  meantime  e\"euts  of  considerable  importance  were 
occurring  in  Catalonia  and  Arag-on  on  the  one  side,  and  in 
Old  Castille  on  the  other.  In  Catalonia,  General  St.  Cyr  liad 
cai'ried  on  a  contest  during  tlie  year  1809  with  the  Catalans  and 
the  troops  of  General  l^eding.  which  he  liad  ended  by  driving 
back  into  Tarragona.  IJe  had  then  fallen  back  upon  Barcelona 
to  reorganise  aitd  provision  his  army,  and  to  relieve  it  of  the 
l)risoners  made  in  the  four  battles  which  he  had  gained  in 
(Jatalonia.  Jie  had  conducted  those  prisoners  to  the  frontier, 
and  then  commenced  the  siege  of  (iirone,  which  Napoleon  had 
assio-ned  to  him  as  an  (\asv  task,  which  would  be  the  crownino- 
achievement  ol'  his  glorious  sei'vices.  General  \  erdiei-  was 
eluirged  with  the  coiuluct  of  llie  actual  attack,  and  General 
St.  Cyr  reserved  to  himself  the  duty  of  co\'ering  the  besiegers. 
It  was  not  at  that  time  suflicieiitly  wAX  undei'stood,  even  after 
the  taking  of  SaragOss;i.  tlia1  sii-ges  in  S])ain  were  great  militai'v 
operations,  luore  diflicult  to  conduct  than  battles.  I^ut  terrible 
and  famous  examples  were  soon  to  teach  us  the  lesson. 

(ii'neral  St.  ( 'yr.  lea\iiig  with  (ienei-al  \'ei'dier  all  the  forci'S 
he  could  spare,  and  taking  with  him  only  twe]\-e  thousand  men. 
skilfully  took  possession  of  the  fei'tile  ])lain  of  \'ich.  by  which 
means  lie  secured  an  ample  sui'jjily  of  pro\  Ision>  lioth  for  his 
own  troo])s  and  thcoe  ol  (ieiieral  \ frdier,  and  held  a  position  in 
wliicli  he  would  be  al)le  to  cIuhM-;  the  adwuice  of  the  forces  which 
would,  ill  all  |)robability.  be  sent  to  the  aid  of  (:iii-one. 

'i'he  liea\y  ai'tiller\',  ai'tei-  having  been  long  t^x]iected,  Jiaving 
at  length  arrived,  (ieneral  \  ei-dier  coiiimeiiceil  operations.  TIk^ 
cily  of  (iirone,  situated  on  ihe  i)ank  of  the  Ter,  at  the  foot  of 
fortified  heights,  encompassed  with  regular  works,  filled  with  a 
lanatical  ])0])ulat ion,  the  \-ery  womcii  of  which  took  an  active 
part  under  the  title  of  the  com])any  of  Saint e-l^arl)e.  defended 
by  a  garrison  of  7000  men.  and  an  heroic  governor.  Don  Alvarez 
df  Ca>t  ro,  had  declart^l  that  its  resistance  should  render  it 
immortal,   ami    we   shall   see   how   well   it   ke])t    its   word,      'bhe 
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long  interval  of  time,  moreover,  which  was  occupied  in  preparing 
for  the  attack,  and  ^vhich  had  been  protracted  by  the  difficulty 
of  transport,  had  afforded  ample  opportunity  for  making  every 
preparation  for  defence. 

General  Sanson,  an  able  officer,  who  had  the  conduct  of  the 
engineering  operations,  having  decided  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  commence  by  taking  the  heights,  the  trenches  were 
opened  in  front  of  the  Fort  de  Montjouich,  and  after  some 
time  a  breach  was  effected ;  but  as,  unfortunately,  some  days 
were  allowed  to  elapse  between  the  moment  of  its  becoming- 
practicable  and  the  assault,  the  enemy  were  enabled  to  prepare 
an  energetic  resistance  and  repulse  our  troops ;  an  event  which 
filled  the  whole  city  with  intense  exidtation. 

The  point  of  attack  against  the  Fort  de  Montjouich  appear- 
ing to  have  been  ill  chosen,  the  works  were  opened  in  another 
direction ;  a  course  of  proceeding  little  calculated  to  increase 
the  ardour  of  the  French  troops,  or  to  diminish  the  fanatic  zeal 
of  the  inhabitants.  At  length  another  breach  was  declared 
practicable,  and  the  Spaniards,  perceiving  that  they  could  no 
longer  hold  Fort  Montjouich  against  us,  evacuated  it  during 
the  night.  And  thus  we  gained  possession  of  this  fortification 
after  the  lapse  of  a  period  equal  to  what  had  sufficed  for  the 
greatest  sieges. 

Weary  of  the  delay  occasioned  by  these  preliminary  opera- 
tions, our  soldiers  determined  to  attack  the  town  itself,  and 
descending  to  the  banks  of  the  Ter,  took  up  a  position  under 
the  plunging  fire  of  the  heights  which  yet  remained  in  the 
enemy's  position.  Operations  were  directed  against  the  enceinte 
of  the  town,  and  a  practicable  breach  having  been  effected,  it 
was  directed  to  carry  it  by  assault.  Don  Alvarez  de  Castro, 
at  the  head  of  the  garrison,  and  supported  by  the  whole  popula- 
tion. mal(^  and  female,  had  sworn  to  die  rather  than  surrender, 
and  if  the  I'^rench  cannon  overtlirew  their  walls,  to  keep  out 
the  enemy  with  others  built  of  their  dead  bodies.  Our  soldiers 
riishf'd  to  the  assault  with  vigour,  wei'e  repulsed,  and  again 
advanced  with  fury  under  the  fire  from  the  town  itself  and 
from  the  heights,  and  amidst  the  clanging  of  l)ells  and  the  wild 
ci'ies  of  the  inhabitants.  Many  times  our  troo])s  obtained  the 
simiiiiil  of  the  wall  to  find  there  an  im])enetrable  mass  of  in- 
furiated men.  Priests,  wonieji,  and  children  threw  themselves 
into  the  breach,  and  mingled  with  the  combatants;  and  it  was 
at  length  found  necessary  to  retire  before  the  noble  delirium  of 
Spanish  patriotism,  and  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  lilockade  ; 
a  means  of  attack  which  was  most  likely  to  be  attended  with 
success,  as  lever  and  famine  had  ali'eady  seized  upon  the  heroic 
defenders  of  (lirone,  and  the  governor  himself  was  dying. 

To   prevent   any   kind  of   relief  from   reaching  the   garrisrm 
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now  afforded  the  only  chance  of  success,  and  became  the  care 
of  General  St.  Cyr;  for  although  he  had  been  deprived  of  his 
command  and  succeeded  by  Marshal  Augereau,  the  marshal, 
after  having  eagerly  sought  the  appointment,  showed  less 
eagerness  in  fulfilling  its  duties,  and  it  was  therefore  necessary 
that  General  St.  Cyr  should  remain  at  a  most  critical  moment 
at  the  head  of  an  army  the  coiimiand  of  which  he  was  tf) 
resign  within  a  few  days. 

At  the  same  time  General  Blake,  knowing  that  Girone  was 
in  danger  of  being  compelled  to  surrender  by  famine,  collected 
the  remnants  of  the  armies  of  Catalonia  and  Aragon,  and  ad- 
vanced to  its  relief  with  a  thousand  beasts  of  burden.  General 
St.  Cyr  hastened  to  take  up  a  position  in  front  of  the  point  in 
the  line  of  blockade  which  was  the  weakest  and  most  liable  to 
attack.  For  three  days  the  hostile  forces  remained  opposite  to 
each  other  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  mist,  which  entirely  concealed 
til  em  from  each  other's  view.  At  length  one  of  the  French 
divisions  engaged  in  the  siege  allowed  itself  to  be  surprised, 
and  the  Spanish  general  threw  into  Girone,  besides  the  convoy 
of  provisions,  a  reinforcement  of  4000  men  ;  this  latter  succour 
being  rather  disadvantageous  than  otherwise,  for  it  was  not 
men  but  food  that  was  required. 

The  unhappy  Alvarez  de  Castro,  whose  resources  had  been 
little  increased  by  this  operation,  sent  an  earnest  request  to 
(ieneral  Hlake  for  new  succours  ;  and  the  latter  again  approached 
the  city  by  remote  routes  with  an  immense  convoy.  But 
(ieneral  St.  Cyr.  entrusting  this  time  the  iiecessary  measures 
to  no  one  but  himself,  having  placed  his  troops  in  ambush, 
permitted  the  enemy's  tro(i])s  with  the  convoy  to  arrive  at  the 
very  gates  oi  the  city,  and  then  suddenly  taking  them  in  flank 
and  rear,  obtained  possession  of  many  thousand  beasts  of  burden 
and  some  thousands  of  prisoners.  The  wretched  inhabitants 
of  the  besieged  city,  thus  deprived  of  the  succour  of  which 
they  had  such  urgent  need,  decimated  by  fever  and  famine,  and 
deprived  of  the  services  of  their  commandant,  who  was  at  the 
point  of  death,  found  themsehes  compelled  to  surrender,  which 
they  did  on  the  I  ith  of  December,  after  an  ever-memorable 
siege  (if  six  months. 

Such  were  th<'  evinits  which  took  ])lace  in  Catalonia  din'ing 
the  latter  part  of  the  vear  1 809.  The  events  in  Aragon  had 
al>(>  ])een  important.  After  the  >urrender  of  Saragossa,  the 
5tli  C'lrps.  under  ]\Iai'shal  Mortier.  had  advanced  upon  the 
'i'agus.  and  the  3r(l.  I'xhausted  by  the  terrible  siege  of  Sara- 
g<'>-a.  had  remained  in  Aragon.  Fnrtunately,  this  coqos  re- 
cei\ed  a  wise,  talented,  and  firm  leader  in  the  person  of  General 
Surhei.  His  cor])s  was  (Nim])(i-ed  of  three  old  regiments  of 
infantry,  of  i'oiir  new.  of  tlu'ee   I'eginients  of  Polish  infantry,  of 

\oi..  \\\.  M 
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the  I3t]i  cuirassiers  (the  only  regiment  of  this  arm  in  Spain), 
of  some  hght  cavalry  and  excellent  artillery.  He  devoted  the 
utmost  attention  to  his  troops,  and  endeavoured  to  inspire  them 
with  a  feeling  of  duty  and  of  resignation  to  a  war  which  the 
siege  of  Saragossa  had  rendered  hateful  to  them.  After  having 
allowed  them  a  certain  period  of  repose,  he  led  them  in  front 
of  the  enemy.  General  Blake,  who  commanded  the  army  of 
the  right,  had  formed  the  project  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
departure  of  the  5th  corps  to  throw  himself  upon  Aragon  and 
retake  Saragossa.  General  Suchet  was  unwilling  to  await  his 
attack,  and  proceeded  towards  Alcanitz  to  meet  him  ;  but  the 
French  general  soon  perceived  that  fatigue,  disgust,  and  an 
insufficient  organisation  had  affected  his  troops  more  vitally 
than  he  had  at  first  supposed,  and  he  was  compelled  to  lead 
them  back.  Fortunately  General  Blake  neglected  to  seize  the 
favourable  o]oportunity,  and  gave  him  time  to  concentrate  his 
forces  at  Saragossa,  to  recruit  the  regiments  with  fresh  troops 
drawn  from  Navarre,  and  thoroughly  to  reorganise  and  refresh 
them  ;  and  there  General  Suchet,  his  soldiers  being  inspired 
with  an  entirely  new  spirit,  awaited  at  Maria,  in  an  advan- 
tageous position,  the  arrival  of  General  Blake.  The  Spaniards 
exhausted  their  ardour  in  a  furious  attack  upon  his  position, 
and  being  attacked  in  their  turn,  were  routed  with  considerable 
loss.  Pursued  by  the  French  forces  to  Belchite,  they  once  more 
ventured  to  give  battle,  and  were  again  beaten,  leaving  in  the 
hands  of  the  victors  the  whole  of  their  artillery,  and  many 
thousand  prisoners. 

Completely  master  of  Saragossa  and  the  fertile  plains  of 
Aragon,  General  Suchet  devoted  his  attention  to  tranquillising 
the  country,  freeing  it  from  the  guerilla  bands,  and  obtaining 
from  its  resources  the  necessary  subsistence  for  his  troops  in  the 
manner  least  burdensome  to  the  inhabitants,  and  to  immense 
preparations  for  the  siege  of  the  hostile  fortifications.  Know- 
ing from  experience  that  the  subsistence  of  an  army,  although 
undoubtedly  a  heavy  burden  to  a  country,  need  not  be  a  ruinous 
one,  if  instead  of  being  seized  by  a  rough  military  grasp  it  be 
provided  for  by  the  hand  of  an  intelligent  and  just  administra- 
tion, he  called  together  the  former  members  of  the  ]n'Ovisional 
govin-nment,  and  declared  to  them  his  anxiety  to  cause  the 
mnintenance  of  his  army  to  fall  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  the 
inhabitants,  and  asked  them  to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  these 
views.  Tlie  man's  whoh^  air  and  manner  convinced  those  whom 
he  addi-essed  botli  of  his  ability  and  of  his  sincerity,  and  they 
resolved  to  comply  witli  his  rerpiests  to  the  utmost  of  their 
power.  Saragossa  considered  that  it  liad  done  its  part  towards 
maintaining  the  iud(^pendence  of  Spain  by  its  lieroic  defence, 
and    now.    its   more    ]),'issionate    and    iin]>lacaT»le   s])irits   liaving 
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fitlier  perished  or  been  scattered,  the  remainder  of  its  inhabi- 
tants was  anxious  for  repose.  This  disposition  accorded  well 
with  the  intentions  of  General  Snchet,  and  within  the  space  of 
a  month  Saragossa  a])peared  to  have  arisen  from  its  ashes. 

The  French  q-eneral  re-established  the  old  imposts,  the  accus- 
tomed authorities,  and  orderino-  that  all  the  revenues  should  be 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  province,  gave  up  a  large  portion 
of  them  to  the  service  of  the  province  itself,  reserving  the  sur- 
plus only  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  his  army,  and  reiterat- 
ing his  promise,  which  he  scru])ulously  observed,  to  respect 
lioth  the  persons  and  property  of  the  inhabitants.  In  the  mean- 
time he  nuidt'  every  preparation  necessary  to  the  siege  of  the 
important  places  of  Lerida  and  Mecjuinenza,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  take  before  the  army  of  Catalonia  could  advance 
upon  Tortosa  and  Tarragona. 

The  guerilla  bands  were  the  only  oljstacle  to  the  complete 
pacification  of  Aragon.  Whilst  the  central  junta  of  Spain 
em])loyed  itself  in  the  formation  of  regular  armies  which  were 
always  vanquished,  there  arose  spontaneously  irregular  troops, 
wliich.  without  either  officers  or  commissariat,  led  only  by 
instinct,  and  acting  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
liioment.  supplied  themselves  with  everything  they  recpiired, 
whilst  they  rendered  their  enemies  destitute  ;  were  always  pre- 
sent at  the  precise  moment  when  least  expected,  dispersed  if 
the  hostile  troops  were  in  force,  and  rivippeared  as  soon  as  they 
were  scattered  in  piquets  or  escorts  of  stores;  never  attempted 
to  \-an(|uish  their  foes  in  mass.  Ijut  cut  them  off  man  by  man, 
showing  no  more  humanity  than  was  to  be  expected  of  the 
S])anish  peo]>le,  or  of  any  peo])le  perfidiously  in\-aded.  and 
sparing  neither  the  wounded  nor  the  sick  :  and  this  was  a 
system  of  attack  which  could  not  fail,  if  persevered  in,  to  over- 
come the  most  valiant  armies,  for  a  constant  part  of  the  opera- 
tifjns  of  an  armv  cc>usists  in  the  appointment  of  detachments 
to  the  dutv  of  foraging,  escorting  stores,  and  conveying  the 
sick,  the  wounded,  and  recruits;  and  an  army  from  which  these 
detachments  are  incessantly  cut  off  must  languish,  wither,  and 
•  lie,  as  a  tree  deprived  of  its  l:)ranclies. 

These  guerilla  bands,  which  had  always  l)een  troul:)lesome.  had 
inrre-ased  immensely  since  the  dis])ersion  of  the  Spanish  regular 
ti'oops,  and  it  was  difiicult  to  say  whether  the  Pe^iinsula  were 
more  effecliially  defended  l)v  the  English  army,  oi"  these  bands 
wliich  -natched  from  the  Fi'.Mich  the  fruits  of  their  victories, 
Miu!  rendered  their  defeats  di.-a-troiis. 

Sometimes  it  was  an  (ithcer  whom  the  dispersion  of  the 
Spauisli  armies  had  left  without  em]»loyment,  sometimes  a  rest- 
less im /Ilk,  a  ]iastor  who  desired  to  defend  his  \'illaue,  or  a  farniei' 
iiuxioiiv  tur   llie  safetv  of  his  lields,  a  stuiU'nt  who  was  ^dad   to 
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exchange  his  books  for  a  new  kind  of  life,  or  a  shepherd  weary 
of  his  flocks,  who,  inspired  either  by  patriotism  or  religion,  the 
spirit  of  adventure  or  that  of  self-aggrandisement,  collecting  here 
and  there  a  few  peasants,  a  few  fugitives  from  the  vanquished 
armies,  or  prisoners  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the  French, 
either  by  themselves  or  in  the  train  of  some  leader  already  re- 
nowned, established  their  quarters  in  some  district  where  they 
o])tained  either  from  the  sympathy  or  terror  of  the  inhabitants 
all  that  they  needed,  transported  themselves  hither  and  thither 
as  the  movements  of  the  enemy  or  their  own  plans  rendered  ad- 
visable, and  so  harassed  the  invaders  that  the  victorious  troops 
of  the  latter  became  as  wretched,  wearied,  and  destitute  as  those 
whom  they  had  vanquished.  Whilst  the  interior  of  Aragon  had 
been  subdued  by  the  arms  and  the  policy  of  General  Suchet,  all 
its  borders  were  overrun  with  hardy  and  numerous  bands  of 
guerillas.  One  body,  under  the  command  of  an  officer  named 
llenovales,  was  established  in  an  almost  inaccessible  convent,  in 
the  valley  on  the  south  of  the  Pyrenees ;  another,  under  Mina, 
a  young  student  nineteen  years  of  age,  completely  intercepted 
the  road  from  Pampeluna  to  Saragossa ;  in  the  south  of  the 
province,  an  old  officer  named  Yillacampa,  with  a  troop  com- 
posed of  soldiers  and  peasants,  commanded  the  environs  of 
Calatayud ;  in  the  mountains  of  Montalvan,  at  the  celebrated 
convent  of  Notre  Dame  del  Aguila,  was  Colonel  Eaymon-Gayan, 
at  the  liead  of  about  3000  men ;  and  the  famous  I'Empecinado, 
at  the  liead  of  2500  insurgents,  infested  the  road  between  Sara- 
gossa and  Madrid. 

Against  these  gueiilla  bands  General  Suchet  at  length  pre- 
pared to  take  active  measures ;  Mina  was  pursued  and  taken, 
and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Paris ;  Eenovales  was  deprived  of  his 
convent  stronghold  ;  and  the  bands  of  A'illacampa  and  Raymon- 
Gayan  were  vanquished  and  dispersed.  By  these  successful 
operations  the  Valencian  and  Madrid  routes  were  rendered  free, 
and  good  expectation  was  obtained,  that  when  once  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Lerida  and  Mequinenza  were  taken,  and  after  them, 
those  of  Tortosa  and  Tarragona,  the  province  of  Aragon,  and 
«!\'en  that  of  Catalonia,  would  be  reduced  to  peace. 

P)Ut  these  hap])y  results,  which  were  as  much  due  to  the  ad- 
ministrative ability  of  General  Suchet  as  to  his  military  skill, 
were  far  from  l)eing  equalled  in  Biscaye,  the  two  Castilles,  and 
the,  kingdom  of  L(!on.  In  vain  the  French  generals  pursued 
the  guerilla  bands  in  these  countries,  which  were  especially 
given  to  this  irregular  mode  of  warfare,  and  peculiarly  adapted 
hy  local  circumstances  for  its  pursuit.  I)esides  this,  the  suffi'r- 
ings  which  the  iidiabitants  had  to  endure  fnun  the  (jxactions 
of  the  guerilla  bands,  and  tlie  su])])li('s  whicli  they  had  to 
pi'(n'i(le  for  the  FrfMicli  ti'oops,  frequently  drove  tliem  to  revolt. 
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(Jeiierals  who  were  uneiulowed  with  the  wisdom  of  (reneral 
Suchet  cared  not  how  they  olitained  what  was  necessary  for 
their  troops,  and  frequently  seized  it  in  a  manner  which  ren- 
dered utterly  destitute  the  already  ruined  inha])itants ;  and  if, 
unhappily,  they  chanced  to  have  l^een  hardened  by  twenty  years 
of  warfare,  to  have  been  exasperated  by  suffering,  and  irritated 
l)y  crimes  committed  against  our  troops,  they  shot  unfortunate 
wretches  who  were  guilty  of  no  fault,  or  who,  at  the  most, 
had  attempted  to  preserve  bread  for  tlieir  cliildren ;  shot  them 
in  revenge  for  the  assassinations  committed  by  the  guerillas. 
And  these  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently  seized  soldiers 
of  our  detachments  and  hung  them  on  the  trees,  often  side  by 
side  with  Spaniards  who  had  been  accused  of  favouring  the 
French.  Thus  there  prevailed  throughout  these  unhappy  pro- 
vinces a  feeling  of  despair ;  and  the  excesses  of  our  soldiers  and 
the  crimes  of  the  Spaniards  themselves  were  equally  laid  to 
our  charge. 

In  certain  districts  the  guerilla  bands  were  innumerable. 
El  I'astor  in  Guiposcoa,  Campilla  in  Santander,  I'orlier  in  the 
Asturias,  Longa  between  Aragon  and  Castille,  ^lerino  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Iiurgos,  Capuchino  and  the  cure  Tapia  in 
the  plains  of  Castille,  El  Amar  at  La  IJioja,  Duran  in  the 
mountains  of  Soria,  ])on  Camillo  (iomez  in  the  environs  of 
Avila,  I  )on  Julian  Sanchez  (a  l.irave  warrior  whom  the  death 
of  his  parents  and  his  sister  had  driven  from  his  fields,  and 
almost  goaded  to  madness)  in  ilie  environs  of  Salamanca,  and 
a  host  of  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  crept  amongst  the 
mountains  and  scoured  tlie  plain.s.  Sometimes  uniting  in 
masses  t(»  engage  in  inqjortant  expeditions,  sometimes  dis- 
]H'rsing  to  avoid  our  ])ui'suil,  and  fretiuenlly,  when  pressed  too 
closely  by  the  French  tr(jops,  embarking  in  English  vessels  to 
descend  on  (jlher  coasts.  They  were  guilty  of  horrible  crimes 
and  ('iiormous  ravages.  They  nnirdered  our  sick  and  wounded, 
sto]qic(l  dopatches,  the  delivery  of  wliich  was  often  of  the 
utmost  inqjortance,  kept  all  our  agents  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
l<!i-roi-,  comjiletel}'  crippled  the  exertions  of  our  commissariat, 
and  inqx'dcd  the  reintorccnient  of  oui'  ai'mics  by  conq.)elling 
battalions  ami  squadrons  to  remain  in  tlic  north,  and  exhaust 
themselves  in  fi'uitless  movements,  before  they  had  been  able 
to  join  the  regiments  they  wei'e  intende(l  to  recruit. 

Tlirsr  dftacliTuent s  con>i>ting-  oi'  raw  i-ccruits.  and  com- 
mandi'd  In'  ollicd's  \vanting  bolli  in  experience  and  talent,  no 
sooner  arrived  at  J'anq)eliina.  Tolosa.  Mttoria,  Jjurgos,  and 
\  alladolid,  than  they  Wfi'e  sent  to  cliasi^  the  indefatigable 
guerilla-,  and  Iteing  unacciistoiiied  to  fatigue,  and  individually 
inferior  to  the  liaiulits  they  jiursued,  found  in  this  kind  of 
warfare   a   fatal   a})[)renticesliip   to    1  heir    trade   of    war.       The 
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greater  number  of  them,  after  a  week  or  two,  went  to  perish 
in  the  ill-provided  hospitals,  and  of  the  reinforcements  intended 
for  the  armies  in  the  field,  scarcely  a  fourth  part  reached  their 
destination.  The  destruction  of  the  horses  was  as  rapid  as  that 
of  the  troops  themselves,  and  it  was  of  ordinary  occurrence  that 
a  troop  of  three  hundred  cavalry  should  lose  within  the  space 
of  a  few  days  two-thirds  of  their  horses.  Almost  at  the  first 
moment  of  arrival  at  these  first  stations  of  the  army  of  Spain, 
both  soldiers  and  officers  breathed  in  with  the  infected  air 
a  feeling  of  deep  discouragement,  and  regarded  themselves  as 
destined  to  a  useless  and  inglorious  death ;  and  this  feeling  was 
not  a  little  increased  by  the  conviction  that  they  would  never 
come  under  the  eyes  of  Napoleon  himself. 

The  generals  commanding  at  the  various  stations,  being  left 
entirely  to  their  own  imaginations,  proposed  various  methods, 
some  of  them  odious  and  some  ridiculous,  for  the  destruction  of 
the  guerilla  bands,  such  as  cutting  down  the  woods  within  a 
certain  distance  of  the  roads,  and  burning  or  decimating  those 
villages  of  which  any  of  the  inhabitants  had  become  guerillas. 
The  most  sensible  of  them,  General  Kellermann,  not  knowing 
to  what  measures  to  have  recourse,  addressed  the  following- 
reflections  to  Major-General  Berthier : — 

"  The  force  which  I  command  is  manifestly  inadequate,  and 
independently  of  the  hostile  troops,  against  which  it  is  necessary 
to  make  head,  is  scarcely  large  enough  to  protect  itself  against 
the  swarms  of  brigands,  and  the  strong,  organised  bands  which 
infest  the  country,  and  which  by  their  activity,  but  more  especially 
by  means  of  the  sympathy  of  the  inhabitants,  elude  all  pursuits. 

"  Permit  me  then,  prince,  fi-ankly  to  express  to  you  my 
o])inion — that  the  Spanish  war  is  no  ordinary  affair,  and  that 
whilst  we  need  fear  no  disastrous  reverses,  this  nation  will 
destroy  the  French  army  in  detail.  It  is  in  vain  that  the 
heads  of  the  hydra  are  cut  off  on  one  side,  they  arise  again  on 
another,  and  if  there  be  not  some  change  in  the  sentiments  of 
th(^  inhabitants,  it  will  be  long  before  this  vast  Peninsula  is 
brought  to  submission,  and  in  the  meanwhile  it  will  absorb 
both  the  population  and  the  wealth  of  France.  Its  object  is 
to  conquer  us  by  the  aid  of  time  and  [)erseverance.  Its  sub- 
mission can  only  be  obtained  by  the  absolute  destruction  of  its 
stn>ngth,  and  annihilation  of  a  moiety  of  its  population.  The 
present  disposition  of  the  inhabitants  is  such  that  we  can  gain 
over  no  party  amongst  them  to  our  side.  All  the  moderation 
and  justice  we  show  towards  them  are  of  no  avail  in  diminishing 
their  rancoui-  against  us,  and  would  fail  to  obtain  foi'  an_y  governor 
or  commander  the  aid  of  ten  men  in  a  moment  of  ])eril. 

"  UeinforccMiicnts  are  necessary;  the  enq^eror  is  pei-Jiaps 
lii't'd   of   s('ndin<r  thuiu  ;  but  wi-   must    either  at  once  conclude 
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this  war.  or  shut  ourselves  up  in  one-hnlt"  of  Spain,  in  order  to 
itialce  the  coii({uest  of  the  other.  In  the  meantime  the  resources 
of  the  country  fail,  agriculture  is  neglected,  the  coin  is  with- 
drawn from  circulation ;  it  is  im])ossible  to  provide  for  the 
[)ay  or  maintenance  of  the  troops,  for  the  requirements  of  the 
hospitals,  or,  in  short,  for  any  of  the  innumerable  things  neces- 
sary to  an  army,  which  is  in  want  of  everything.  Wretchedness 
and  privations  increase  the  number  of  sick,  and  continually 
enfeeble  the  army;  and  in  addition  to  this,  bands  of  the  enemy 
swarming  in  every  direction,  every  day  ])Ounce  upon  little 
detached  parties  of  our  men,  who,  with  the  utmost  imprudence, 
and  in  spite  of  the  most  positive  and  reiterated  ])rohibitions, 
continually  expose  themselves  to  this  danger. 

'•  When  ]  fall  into  such  reflections  as  these,  I  am  lost,  and 
only  recover  myself  to  exclaim,  there  is  need  of  tlu'  head  and 
arm  of  Hercules  !  His  strength  and  skill  alone  can  terminate 
this  contest,  if  indeed  it  ever  shall  be  terminated." 

The  meaning  of  this  was,  that  the  presence  of  Napoleon  him- 
self was  necessary  to  the  termination  of  the  war  ;  but  although 
the  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs  as  drawn  by  General  Keller- 
mann  was  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  one,  the  difficulties 
o])posed  to  us  were  not  ecjually  great  in  all  the  provinces.  It 
was  still  possible  that  success  might,  in  tlie  course  of  time,  be 
the  result  of  perseverance  ;  but  its  attainment  would  require 
all  the  resources  of  France^  and  all  the  genius  of  Napoleon. 

Tli(^  nortluTu  provinces  were,  as  we  have  said,  those  which 
the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  exasperation  of  the  in- 
habitants I'ciidered  tlu^  most  difficult  to  sulxlue.  Besides  the 
guerilla  bands,  thert^  ^vas  in  this  ])art  of  Spain  a  regular  army 
to  bi'  ovi-renme,  that  of  the  Duke  del  l'ar((ue,  called  the  army 
of  the  left.  l)eing  that  which  \vas  foi'merly  commanded  by  the 
Maripiis  de  la  Itomana.  'This  army  was  com])0S(Ml  of  the  united 
troops  of  (ialicia,  the  Asturias,  and  l^eon,  which  ^Marshal  Soult 
had  neglected,  to  plunge  into  Portugal,  which  ]\Larshal  Nt>y 
had  repulsed  but  not  destroyed,  and  to  which  he  had  been 
compelled  to  ri'sign  Old  Castille  -when  ordered  to  join  the 
other  marshals  in  the  rear  of  the  British  arniy.  Marshal  Xey, 
al'lei-tlie  liattle  of  Talavem.  had  gone  t"  Paris  to  discuss  with 
Napoleon  all  those  niatici's  which  had  been  sul)jects  of  dis]nite 
betwecm  himseir  and  Marshal  Soult.  His  coi-ps  (which  was  the 
r)th).  reduced  1»\'  the  (effects  of  t'atigue  and  the  diseases  pre- 
\aleMt  in  autumn  to  9000  (effective  soldiei-s.  was.  about  the 
end  of  ()ctol)er  1809.  in  the  ]iresence  of  the  ai'iiiy  of  the  Duke 
del  Panpie.  which  nimilxM'ed  almost  30.OOO  men.  This  general, 
in  aecoi'daiice  with  ilie  reitei'ated  insi igatif»ns  of  the  junta 
lo  a--ume  the  ofrensi\-e,  advanced  as  far  a>  Tamanies.  by  the 
I'oute    of    I'iiitlad    Kodriu'o.    lo    Salamanca.,    with    llu'   (jbject    of 
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concurring  in  some  degree  with  the  ambitious  views  of  the 
government  of  Seville.  Profiting  by  the  example  of  the 
English,  he  prudently  and  skilfully  took  up  a  position  upon  a 
group  of  rocks  which  were  very  difficult  of  access,  and  of  suffi- 
cient height  to  be  easily  defended  against  the  most  valiant 
troops,  unless  led  to  the  attack  with  the  utmost  caution. 

General  Marchand,  full  of  the  audacious  spirit  of  his  chief, 
and  accustomed  to  despise  the  Spanish  troops,  advanced  upon 
Tamames  upon  the  i8th  of  October,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
attack  the  enemy's  position.  Some  pieces  of  cannon  posted 
in  advance  of  the  heights  occupied  by  the  Spaniards  and 
covered  by  cavalry  were  speedily  taken,  and  the  cavahy  dis- 
persed ;  but  after  this  first  easy  success  the  heights  themselves 
still  remained  to  be  taken.  Two  regiments,  the  6th  leger  and 
the  69th  of  the  line,  advanced  to  the  attack,  and  were  with- 
drawn after  having  suffered  considerable  loss.  Our  whole  line 
followed  this  retrograde  movement,  and  the  intrepid  6th  corps 
for  the  first  time  paused  in  the  front  of  the  Spaniards;  and  so 
furious  was  the  enemy's  fire  that  we  were  compelled  to  resign 
the  cannon  Avhich  had  been  taken,  all  the  horses  which  drew  it 
having  been  slain. 

This  was  an  insignificant  check,  but  one  which  was  well 
calculated  to  inspirit  the  S]oaniards,  and  to  confirm  them  in 
their  ])roject  of  assuming  the  offensive.  Nothing  could  be 
more  to  our  advantage  than  their  attacking  us  in  great  masses, 
for  our  troops  were  being  cut  off  in  detail,  and  in  general 
actions  alone  we  achieved  success.  Tlie  central  government 
residing  at  Seville,  already  strongly  disposed,  notwithstanding 
the  advice  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  the  contrary,  to  direct 
the  forward  movement  of  the  army  of  the  centre,  did  not 
hesitate,  after  the  affair  at  Tamames,  to  give  orders  for  march- 
ing upon  ]\1adrid.  The  central  junta,  finding  even  General 
]<]guia  too  timid,  had  replaced  him  by  Don  Juan  de  Areizaga, 
a  young  ofiicer  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  affair  of 
Alcanit/v  against  the  troops  of  General  Suchet.  This  new 
chief,  who  attributed  to  their  officers  the  defeats  suffered  by 
the  Spanish  troo])s,  and  to  a  certain  extent  substituted  for 
them  others  who  were  younger  and  more  inured  to  the  perils 
of  actual  warfare,  inspired  such  confidence  tliat  the  heads  of 
the  government  alreadv  beo'an  to  discuss  the  measures  which 
ought  to  be  taken  when  Madrid  should  have  been  reached. 

Don  Juan  de  Areizaga  having  colh^cted  upon  tlie  Sierra 
Morena  the  troops  of  Estramadura,  those  of  La  ]\Iancha,  and 
a  detachment  of  A'alcncians,  traversed  La  Manclia  in  the 
course  of  November,  and  r(>ached  the  banks  of  the  Tagiis 
al)ov(^  Aranjuez,  in  th(^  neighbourhood  of  Tarancon.  His  army, 
consisting  of  more  than   50,000  foot  solcUers,  somewhat  more 
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disciplined  than  the  ginierality  of  Spauisli  sohliers,  of  foiii- 
score  well-served  pieces  of  cannon,  and  of  7000  oi'  Sooo  f^ood 
cavalry,  Avas  inspired  with  the  confidence  usual  with  the 
Spaniards ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  news  of  its  approach 
was  received  with  joy  at  Madrid,  where  preparations  were  made 
to  give  them  a  proper  reception. 

Marshal  Soult,  who  had  become  major-general  of  the  Spanish 
army  since  the  departure  of  Marshal  Jourdan,  had  at  first 
some  difficulty  in  discovering-  the  intentions  of  the  S])anish 
general  ;  but  having  a  great  part  of  his  troops  behind  the 
high  Tagus,  towards  Aranjuez,  he  w^as  in  a  ])osition  to  offer  a 
front  to  the  enemy  from  whichever  direction  he  might  come, 
and  was  not  compelled  to  make  any  decided  movement.  He 
had  under  his  command  the  2nd,  5th,  4th,  and  ist  corps,  and 
could  mustc^r  6o,000  excellent  troops,  which  were  twice  as 
many  as  were  suflicient  to  vanquish  all  the  regular  armies  in 
Spain.  Lnable  to  divine  the  ]3lans  of  an  enemy  who  had 
scarcely  formed  an}',  ^Marshal  Soult  made  such  arrangements 
as  might  best  suit  all  probable  contingencies.  He  sent  the 
2nd  corps  (General  Heudelet)  from  Aropesa  to  Talavera,  with 
orders  to  watch  the  Estramadura  route,  by  which  the  English 
would  come,  if  at  all.  He  brought  back  the  5th  (Marshal 
]\[ortier)  from  Talavera  to  Toledo,  and  concentrated  the  4th 
(Cieneral  Sebastiani)  between  Aranjuez  and  Ocana. 

About  the  I5t]i  of  Noveml)er,  the  enemy  having  entirely 
quitted  the  route  of  Seville  for  tliat  of  Valencia,  and  ap])ear- 
ing  to  direct  his  movements  against  our  left.  JMarshal  Soult, 
attentively  watching  the  enemy's  movements,  brought  back  the 
4tli  (deneral  Sebast  iani)  from  the  left  to  the  right,  and  ordered 
it  to  cross  the  Tagiis  near  to  Aranjuez,  by  the  bridge  of  La 
Reyna.  He  drew  ofl'  the  5th  (Marshal  ]Mortier)  from  Toledo 
upon  Aranjuez.  \\v  ])Iaced  tlie  4th  and  5th  cor]')s  under  the 
supi-eme  command  of  Marshal  ]Mortier,  and  directed  that  they 
should  debouch  u])on  Ocaua.  He  ortlered  Marshal  Mctor,  at 
the  head  of  the  ist  coi-ps,  I0  ])ass  \\w  Tagus  between  X'illareja 
and  fneiiteduena.  n])on  the  left  of  the  cor])s  of  Sebastiani  and 
Moi'tier;  a  mo\enient  which  was  a  little  conti'ary  to  rule,  and 
was  calculated  jo  i-ender  Marshal  A'Ictor's  cor]is  almost  useless, 
but  wliicli  could  be,  howe\  er,  a  source  of  little  ])eril  in  the 
presence  of  an  eiu^my  whom  any  one  of  our  cor])s  might  liave 
encountered  singly  without  danger,  ^bal•shal  Soult  himself 
Set  out  from  Madrid  with  King  .bjse])li.  the  king's  S]3anish 
guard,  and  tlie  remaindei'  of  the  dixi-iou  I  )essoles. 

In  the  afli'rnoon  of  the  i  St  h  (ieneral  Sebastiani  a]yproach(^d 
the  Tagus  with  tlie  dragoons  of  ^Milhaud,  and  crossed  the  river 
by  th(>  bridge  of  La  I\e\na  with  Ins  cavalry,  leaving  l)ehind 
him  lii>  infantry,   which    was   still   on   its   march.      On  arriving 
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at  the  edge  of  the  plateau  La  Mancha,  General  Sebastian!  per- 
ceived the  Spanish  cavalry  which  covered  the  main  body  of 
the  army  of  Areizaga  on  its  march  from  Santa  Cruz  upon 
Ocana.  This  troop  consisted  of  about  4000  well-mounted  and 
well-equipped  horsemen,  and  as  those  of  General  Sebastian! 
numbered  only  about  800  or  900,  he  found  himself  in  a 
somewhat  embarrassing  position ;  but  Marshal  Mortier  had 
fortunately  just  arrived  at  Aranjuez,  and  sent  him  the  lOth 
chasseurs,  together  with  the  Polish  lancers,  which  raised  the 
troop  at  his  disposal  to  the  number  of  15  00.  With  these 
troops  the  imposing  mass  of  the  enemy  was  dispersed  by  a 
brilliant  feat  of  arms,  which  gave  good  hopes  of  our  success 
in  the  battle  which  would  evidently  take  place  on  the  morrow. 
The  body  of  the  Spanish  army  was  already  in  sight,  and 
Marshal  Mortier  made  his  arrangements  for  the  approaching 
conflict.  The  French  army  consisted  of  about  24,000  men,  a 
number  very  insufficient  to  oppose  the  50,000  or  55,000  of  the 
army  under  General  Areizaga.  Marshal  Soult  and  l\ing  Joseph 
arrived  at  the  moment  when  Marshal  Mortier  had  completed  his 
arrangements  for  the  battle,  and  had  only  to  confirm  them. 

At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  19th  of  November 
General  Leval  attacked  the  enemy's  right  with  the  German  and 
Polish  regiments.  These  troops  being  soon  somewhat  broken  by 
an  overwhelming  fire  from  the  enemy's  musketry  and  artillery, 
and  General  Leval  seriously  wounded,  General  Gerard,  forming 
in  column  the  34th,  40th,  and  64th  regiments  of  infantry, 
whilst  he  opposed  the  88th  to  the  Spanish  cavalry  Avhich 
threatened  his  left,  passed  between  the  Polish  and  German 
regiments,  and  attacked  the  Spaniards  with  the  utmost  resolu- 
tion. The  enemy  began  to  give  way,  and  to  fall  back  upon 
Ocana.  Our  troops  continued  their  attack,  and  signs  of  dis- 
order were  soon  visible  in  the  Spanish  army.  In  the  mean- 
while our  cavalry  attacking  that  of  the  enemy  which  covered 
the  baggage  in  the  direction  of  the  road  from  Santa  Cruz  to 
Ocana,  dispersed  it,  and  then  dashed  into  tlie  midst  of  the 
broken  and  flying  masses  of  the  enemy's  infantry.  Within 
lli('  space  of  a  few  moments  some  4000  or  5000  fell  under 
the  sabres  or  bayonets  of  our  soldiers.  Forty-six  pieces  of 
cannon,  thirty-two  flags,  and  15,000  i^risoners  remained  in 
our  possession,  besides  an  iuimense  quantity  of  baggage  and 
2000  o]'  3000  liorses.  The  triumph  needetl  only  to  have  been 
ol)tained  over  the  l^higlish  to  be  couq)lete. 

^.I'liis  event  naturally  caused  excessive  dismay  at  Seville, 
and  excited  an(■^v  the  outcry  against  the  central  junta.  The 
]')roiect  of  replacing  it  by  a  royal  regency  was  reproduced  on 
this  (ir(\'ision  willi  iiioi-e  earnestness  tlian  ever.  'J'he  Marquis 
di'  la  Jvomaiia,  however,   who  hatl   formerly   desired  to  deprive 
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till'  central  juuta  of  its  authority,  havinji  now  ohtained  ])os- 
session  of  tlie  chief  part  of  its  executive  ])<Aver.  hastened  tu 
clieck  its  most  daring  adversarifs.  and  phiced  in  arrest  the 
Count  de  ^lontijo  and  I'ranciscM  l^alafox.  But  as  repeated 
news  of  misfortune  continued  tu  ai'rive  in  rapid  succession,  tlie 
junta,  perceiving-  no  secure  asyhim  but  at  the  bottom  of  the 
FfuinsuLa.  behind  the  Lagunes  \vhich  cover  Cadiz,  decided  to 
reasseniltle  in  the  isle  of  Leon  at  the  commencement  of  1 810. 
in  order  to  prepare  tlie  convocation  and  assembly  of  tlie  Cortc.- 
for  the  1st  .March. 

Thus  the  campaign  of  1809  may  be  said  to  have  terminated 
with  advantage  and  glory  to  our  arms:  and  there  was  fair 
reason  to  hope  the  near  approach  of  a  termination  to  this  hmg 
antl  cruel  war. 

Hut.  as  commctnly  happens,  embarra-^snients  and  chagrin 
were  not  the  lot  of  the  vanquished  alone;  for  they  ])revaile(.l 
at  Madrid,  in  lhe  very  court  of  the  victorious  king.  Joseph 
in  Spain  had  a>  many  subjects  of  dis])ute  with  his  powerful 
lu'other  as  Louis  in  Holland.  AVe  have  already  seen  that  he 
believed  liimself  capable  of  ai-riving  much  sooner  at  an  under- 
standing with  the  Spaniards  by  means  of  his  ])Owers  of  per- 
suasion, than  his  Ijrother  ever  would  by  the  exhibition  of  all 
hi-  terrors :  that,  in  comnion  with  all  thnse  whom  Napoleon 
liad  made  kings,  he  i-spuused  the  cause  of  liis  new  subjects 
against  tlie  l-'reiich  armies  charged  witli  the  duty  of  ccmipelling 
their  submission  to  him:  and  that  Xapoleon  was  transported 
with  ])as-i(.in  ^vht■n  he  bnind  that  Joseph  showed  greater  favour 
to  the  Spaniai'ds  than  to  the  French  troops,  who  shed  their  ])lood 
to  make  him  a  king.  A  disgraceful  and  indeci'iit  animosity 
aro>e  in  coiisef|Uence  bit  ween  rlu'  twu  courts;  and  as  the 
Ln'_;'li>h  (.(bt.-iined  from  tlie  guei-illa-  more  than  one  letter  taken 
from  the  French  couriei's.  they  did  not  fail  to  j)arade  in  theii- 
journals  t  he-e  -ad  di\i-ions  in  the  im])ei'ial  familv. 

•  lo-e])!i  had  naturally  de-ii'ed  to  e-tablisli  a  court  at  ^fadrid. 
a-  lii-  brorlier-  had  e-tabli-heij  courts  at  Amsterdam.  Cassel, 
andNa]ile-.  Some  c'omjilai-ant  Ijut  -econd-rate  l'"rench  olTicials. 
iidlitary  and  civil,  and  siune  S])aiiish  adlierent-  of  the  new  king. 
conipo-e(l  this  court,  to  which  Joseph  ga\e  Ids  entire  coniidence, 
and  on  which  alone  he  bestowfil  anv  favour^.  Its  meml)ers  in 
retiM'n  admired  ins  -upeiaoi'  iinder-tandine'.  hi-  amiabilitv,  and 
exi|iii>ite  ta(^t.  and  were  prune  to  reitei'ate  that  Xa])oli'on  was 
suri'ounded  liy  llatttU'ers.  who  exagti'erated  hi-  merits  at  the 
expen-e  of  his  Ijrothei's.  that  his  undeniable  militarv  talent  was 
-adly  deti'riorated  ])y  a  want  of  piaidence  and  moderation:  and 
-oiiie  ot'  tlie-.-  Ilattejvr-  (if  Madiad.  who  wei-e  -uch  u'ood  jud'_;'e- 
of  t  lie  IJat  1  ei'ei's  I  >f  Fari<.  Iiaj!  had  tli<'  iui  piaideiu'e.  duiaiiu' t  lie 
eatiipaigii  oi'  \\  agraiii,  1 1.  calcnlat e  the  ehance- which  threateiieii 
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the  life  of  Napoleon,  and  whilst  expressing  a  due  sense  of  the 
misfortune  which  a  loss  of  so  much  talent  and  glory  would  be, 
asserted  that  his  death  would  not  be  so  great  a  calamity  for  the 
empire  as  was  generally  supposed ;  for  that,  in  that  event,  the 
attainment  of  peace  would  be  as  easy  as  it  was  now  difficult, 
and  both  France  and  Europe  would  obtain  that  repose  they  so 
much  needed.  These  assertions,  which  contained  a  considerable 
amount  of  truth,  were  imprudently  made  in  the  presence  of 
generals  who  repeated  them  to  Napoleon,  because  they  hated 
the  Spanish  court,  in  the  presence  of  the  French  ambassador, 
who  reported  them  because  it  was  his  duty  to  do  so,  and  in  the 
presence  of  a  police  which  gave  information  of  them  in  accord- 
ance with  their  instructions.  The  consequent  irritation  in  Paris 
may  be  easily  conceived. 

Joseph  would  have  gladly  rewarded  his  flatterers,  but  his 
whole  revenue  sufficed  only  for  a  third  part  of  the  absolutely 
necessary  expenses  of  his  household,  his  guard,  and  the  salaries 
of  the  functionaries  who  received  his  orders.  But  one  resource 
was  open  to  him,  and  that  consisted  in  the  raising  money  on 
the  national  domains.  With  the  money  thus  obtained  Joseph 
had  made  some  presents  to  his  favourites ;  he  had,  moreover, 
bestowed  on  them  some  titles  of  nobility,  some  decorations,  and 
some  commands  in  his  guard.  In  justification  of  these  acts, 
Joseph  declared  that  it  was  necessary  that  a  king  should  have 
something  to  give,  that  he  should  be  able  to  reward  those 
Frenchmen  who  had  attached  themselves  to  his  fortunes,  and 
to  recompense  the  Spaniards  who  had  alienated  themselves 
from  their  countrymen  to  devote  their  services  to  himself. 

Nor  were  these  Joseph's  only  weaknesses,  for,  being  very 
coldly  received  by  the  French  troo]:)S,  who  regarded  him  neither 
as  a  friend  nor  a  general,  and  more  coldly  still  by  his  subjects 
in  Madrid,  who  could  not  look  on  him  as  their  legitimate  sove- 
reign, he  ])assed  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  retirement,  in 
the  society  of  his  complaisant  friends,  and  of  a  beautiful  and 
intellectual  person  who  was  one  of  the  few  Spanish  ladies  who 
dared  to  present  themselves  at  his  court. 

Napol(M)ii,  wlio  could  never  ])ardon  those  errors  of  his  brotliers, 
which  he  was  ready  enough  to  forgive  in  his  own  case,  and  who 
was  irritated  by  a  number  of  malevolent  reports,  manifested 
even  a  greater  degree  of  anger  against  the  court  of  Madrid 
than  he  had  shown  towards  that  of  Amsterdam,  for  in  addition 
to  all  those  reasons  of  his  displeasure  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
was  the  ceaseless  and  poignant  chagrin  wliich  he  experienced 
on  account  of  the  S]mnish  war.  lie  declari'd  i-epeatedly  that 
-Iose])h  had  iv)  idea  of  how  to  conduct  a  war,  that  he  had 
neither  genius  noi-  character,  and  that  without  the  presence  of 
three  or  four  hundred   thousand    l''rench   soldiers  he  would  not 
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remain  eiglit  days  upon  his  tlirone  ;  that  his  gt-ntleness  was  out 
of  place,  and  tliat  there  was  greater  need  for  him  to  render 
himself  feared,  and  to  cherish  the  French  troops,  than  to  con- 
ciliate the  Spaniards  ;  that  this  mode  of  governing  was,  no  doubt, 
very  distasteful  to  one  of  so  gentle  a  character  as  Joseph,  but 
that  Napoleon  had  not  forced  him  to  become  J\ing  of  Spain, 
and  that  after  having  accepted  the  crown,  it  behoved  him  to 
wear  it  in  a  becoming  manner;  that  his  financial  embarrass- 
ments were  the  result  of  liis  own  incapacity  and  the  incapacity 
of  his  ministers ;  that  Spain  had  already  cost  the  imperial 
treasury  two  or  tliree  hundred  millions,  and  that  France  could 
not  be  ruined  for  her  sake ;  that  Spain  contained  immense 
resources,  and  that  were  he.  Napoleon,  able  to  go  there,  he 
would  easily  procure  from  them  subsistence  for  his  armies,  and 
an  ample  surplus  for  the  expenses  of  the  civil  service ;  that  he 
was  about  to  send  a  reinforcement  of  120..OOO  men  to  put  an 
end  to  this  wearisome  war,  that  he  would  provide  them  equip- 
ment, but  that  Spain  must  bear  the  cost  of  their  subsistence; 
that  his  brother's  guard  was  a  useless  and  fven  a  dangerous 
establishment,  which  absorbed  money  which  was  required  for 
other  purposes,  and  which  would  desert  on  the  first  occasion  ; 
that  it  was  absolutf4y  necessary  that  Joseph  should  cease  to 
rule  Spain,  or  continue  to  do  so  in  accordance  with  the  views 
and  wishes  of  Napoleon ;  and  that  if  the  government  were  not 
conducted  agreeably  to  his  will,  he  would  simply  convert  into 
military  governments  the  ])rovinces  occupied  by  the  French 
armies,  restorino-  them  to  the  kiny  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  withholding  only,  as  a  recompense  to  France  for  her 
f'xertions  and  expenses,  the  provinces  com])rised  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Fbro. 

When  these  remarks  of  Napoleon  were  repeated  to  Joseph, 
he  declared  that  he  already  had  sufficient  to  complain  of,  that 
he  endured  a  thousand  annoyances  from  the  French  gene- 
rals, and  that  if  the  proposed  military  governments  should 
be  established,  and  it  slujuld  become  necessary  to  announce 
to  the  ])eople  the  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy,  not  three 
or  four  liuiidred  thousand,  l)ut  a  million  of  men  would  be 
re([uired  to  keep  down  the  S])aniards :  and  even  a  million 
would  not  sufiice. 

We  niay  observe  in  this  (puirrel  with  Jose])h  a  repetition 
of  Na])oleon's  dis])ute  with  Louis,  and  how  little  Napoleon 
gained  l)y  employing  his  lirotliers  as  the  instruments  of  his 
authority,  since  they  invarial)ly  became  th<>  su])porters  of  those 
interests  which  he  sono'ht  to  sacrifice  to  his  inllexible  desiorns. 

At  the  ])resent  moment,  however,  as  the  des]')air  of  Joseph 
and  the  anger  of  Napoleon  were  tempered  by  the  ho]ies  in  which 
each  indulged  tliat  the  next  campaign  would  put  an  end  to  their 
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anxieties  and  sacrifices,  they  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  efforts 
to  render  the  approaching  campaign  as  effectual  as  possible. 

Joseph  wished  to  commence  this  campaign  by  an  expedition 
to  Andalusia,  and  his  ministers,  lending  a  ready  ear  to  those 
Spaniards  of  Seville  who  represented  Andalusia  as  weary  of 
the  government  of  the  junta,  and  ready  to  surrender  itself  to 
the  new  king,  declared  that  force  need  have  little  part  in  its 
conquest,  and  that  Joseph's  power  of  gaining  hearts  would  be 
its  only  vanquisher ;  that  to  him  alone  would  belong  both  the 
glory  and  the  profit ;  that  Grenada  and  Valencia  would  speedily 
follow  the  example  of  Seville,  and  Cadiz  soon  be  as  the  other 
three ;  that  he  would  thus  have  almost  the  whole  of  the  south 
of  Spain  under  his  direct  authority,  and  being  then  possessed 
of  abundant  financial  resources,  would  be  independent  of  his 
brother,  and  become  indeed  King  of  Spain.  Joseph,  readily 
entering  into  these  views,  earnestly  requested  of  Napoleon 
permission  to  make  the  conquest  of  Andalusia,  and  was  sup- 
ported in  his  request  by  Marshal  Soult,  who  also  believed  that 
it  would  be  very  easy,  and  desired  its  accomplishment  as  a 
means  of  effacing  the  remembrance  of  Oporto. 

Napoleon,  however,  contrary  to  his  usual  habit  in  the  case 
of  uiilitary  affairs,  hesitated;  he  was  well  aware  of  the  advan- 
tage of  obtaining  immediate  possession  of  Andalusia,  and  of  the 
lorobability  that  its  exam])le  might  lead  to  a  submission  of  the 
whole  southern  portion  of  the  Peninsula.  But  his  great  mili- 
tary talent  taught  him  that  the  first  necessit}'-  was  the  expulsion 
of  the  English,  which  would  lead  to  a  general  peace;  and  the 
conclusion  of  a  general  peace  would  leave  the  passions  of  the 
Spaniards  as  a  fire  unsupplied  with  fuel,  and  destined  to  be 
speedily  extinguished.  In  accordance  with  these  views,  he  had 
made  pri^parations  for  overwhelming  Lord  Wellington  with 
an  overwhelming  mass  of  troops ;  but  unhappily  he  permitted 
himself  to  be  diverted  from  this  wise  project,  and  considering 
the  (\\'])t'dition  to  Andalusia  as  but  a  temporary  employment  for 
llic  excellent  soldiers  which  lie  had  around  Mndrid,  consented 
iliat  it  should  be  undertaken. 

In  ])ei-nii1ting  this  expedition,  which  fJose])li  was  to  carry 
out  with  70.000  veteran  soldiers,  Na])oleon  had  considered 
that  at  least  30,000  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  might  be 
detached,  and  led  towards  Lisbon  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tagiis,  wJiilst  Massena  marched  by  tlu^  right,  at  the  head  of 
the  60,000  troops  of  Ney  and  Junot,  with  th(>  15.000  of  the 
guard,  and  I  lie  lo.ooo  cavalry  of  ^Nfonthrun,  which,  witliout 
taking  inio  account  the  reserve  of  Drouet,  would  form  an 
overwliclining  foi'ce  which  I  he  I"hig1isli  would  be  unal)l(>  to 
withstand  :  .■iiid  wliich  would  ])rol)ablv  render  th<>  cam])nign  of 
iSio  the  l;ist  of  the  S|)anisli  war. 
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In  accnrdance  wiili  ilicse  ideas,  witlioiit  losiiiuf  siylit  of  his 
main  objc^ct.  which  was  the  ex})iilsion  of  the  Kn<^lish,  Napoleon 
peruiittcd  tlie  expedition  to  Andalusia,  regarding  it  but  as 
a  profitaltle  eniploynient  of  the  troops  concentrated  around 
Madrid,  until  the  great  army  of  I'oi'tugal  destined  to  march 
upon  liislion,  under  the  illustrious  Massena,  should  have  been 
assembled  in  Castille. 

But  whilst  consenting  to  the  Andalusian  campaign.  Napoleon 
directed  Joseph  to  observe  certain  precautions  in  its  conduct. 
IFe  commanded  hini  to  march  with  three  cor])S,  the  4th  under 
General  Sebastiani,  the  5th  under  Marshal  !Mortier.  and  the 
1st  under  Mai'shal  Victor,  the  division  Dessoles  remaining  in 
resei've.  lie  ordered  the  2nd  to  remain  upon  the  '^Fagus,  vis-a- 
rU  with  Alcantara,  in  order  to  watch  the  English,  whose  plan 
of  operations  could  not  be  discovered  since  their  retrograde 
movement  int(»  I'oi'tugal.  He  also  n^commended  Joseph  to 
carrv  with  him  a  siege  train,  that  the  want  of  it  might  not 
stoj)  him  lieforc  Seville  as  Marshal  ^loncey  had  been  stopped 
before  A\al(nicia. 

These  instructions  having  been  given,  Na]:)oleon  directed 
(ieneral  Suchet  to  take  Lerida  and  jMecpiinenza.  whilst  Joseph 
was  employed  in  the  conquest  of  Andalusia.  (iencM-al  Suchet, 
aided  in  his  undertaking  by  ^Marshal  Augereau.  would  in  turn 
be  able  to  assist  him  in  taking  Tortosa  and  'i'arragona,  and 
then  marching  upon  A'aleiicia,  be  in  a  ])osition  to  complete  the 
con(|uest  (if  the  south,  already  commenced  by  Joseph.  In  the 
meantime  ^Marshal  Ney  in  Old  Castille  would  organise  his 
cor])s,  ])iii'sue  the  insiii-giMits  of  Leon,  assist  (Jeneral  Bonnet 
in  the  A-^tnrias,  and  pi'epai'e  for  besieging  Ciudad  Ivodrigo 
and  Almeida,  with  which  the  cam]iaign  of  Portugal  was 
connnenced. 

Jfiseph  was  extremely  delighted  at  receiving  permission  to 
undertake  th<'  Andalusian  expedition,  chielly  because  it  gave 
him  Ihe  0]")poi'tnnity  of  acting  out  of  Naimleon's  sight,  and 
with  the  cdiinsel  of  ]\lai'shal  Soult.  who  ser\'ed  as  his  major- 
gi'nei'al.  and  showed  towai'ds  him  the  greatest  deference;  the 
mai'shrd  himself  ])eing  sufhciently  ]i]eased  with  an  expedition 
into  Andalusia,  whei'e  in  the  al)sence  of  the  Mnglish  the  issue 
of  tile  bnftlevwa-  ratliei'  to  be  looked  forward  to  with  hope 
than  lea  I'. 

Althoiigli  the  authority  of  -losi^])!!  over  the  corps  wh.ich  wei'e 
not  phiced  immediately  undei-  him  was  of  a  v(My  undefined 
natiii'e.  Mar-lial  Sonlt  wi'ote  in  his  nam(>  to  (u^neral  Suchet. 
(!ire(M  ing  him  to  abandon  the  idea  of  the  siege  of  Lerida.  and 
to  maich  upon  \'alencia,  in  or(h'r  to  cover  the  left  of  t  h(>  armv 
of  Andalusia.  Addressing  an  order  of  tlie  sam(>  kind  to  ^larshal 
Xe\-,  lie  riM'omniended  him   to  eommence  ijumediately  the  sieye 
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of  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  to  draw  the  English  towards  the  north  of 
Portugal,  and  to  set  free  the  right  of  this  army  of  Andalusia, 
which  was  protected  in  every  kind  of  way  as  though  it  en- 
countered the  greatest  dangers. 

These  precautions  having  been  taken,  they  advanced  upon 
the  Sierra  Moreua  with  the  intention  of  making  the  attack 
upon  the  19th  or  20th  January  18 10.  General  de  la  Romana, 
who  had  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  reorganising  the  Spanish 
army  commanded  by  General  Areizaga,  which  had  been  half 
destroyed  and  dispersed  amongst  the  numerous  recesses  of  the 
Sierra  Morena,  had  promised  much  and  done  nothing.  Scarcely 
twenty-five  thousand  demoralised  and  destitute  troops  were 
ranged  in  three  divisions  in  front  of  the  three  passes  of 
Almaden,  Despena  Perros,  and  Villa  Mouricjue.  A  division 
detached  from  Old  Castille,  under  the  Duke  of  Albuquerque, 
had  crossed  the  Tagus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alcantara,  and 
marched  to  cover  Seville. 

The  troops  under  General  Areizaga  defended  but  feebly  the 
defiles  of  San  Estevan  and  Despena  Perros,  and  retired  in  all 
haste  upon  Jaen  to  cover  Grenada.  The  others  having  fallen 
back  from  Almaden  upon  Cordova,  had  directed  their  retreat, 
not  towards  Seville,  which  the  Spaniards  expected  to  offer  but 
a  slight  resistance,  but  towards  Cadiz,  where  they  hoped  to 
find  a  secure  asylum  behind  the  lagunes  of  the  isle  of  Leon 
and  under  the  cannon  of  the  English  ships.  The  French  army 
followed  to  a  cei-tain  extent  in  this  twofold  direction.  The 
4th  corps,  forming  our  left,  under  General  Sebastiani,  pursued 
towards  Jaen  the  two  divisions  which  retreated  into  the  king- 
dom of  Grenada,  in  order  to  drive  them  from  this  kingdom  and 
the  port  of  Malaga.  TJie  5th  corps,  under  Marshal  Mortier, 
forming  our  centre,  having  reached  the  Guadalquivir,  turned 
to  the  right,  and  rejoined  the  ist  corps  which,  under  General 
Victor,  had  descended  upon  Cordova.  From  Cordova  they 
turned  towards  Seville,  pausing  at  Carmona,  a  little  city  not 
far  from  Seville.  Joseph,  who  was  not  inclined  to  attempt  the 
capture  of  towns  by  assault,  wished  to  await  at  Carmona  the 
effect  of  the  secret  relations  wliich  Messrs.  O'Farrill,  d'Azanza, 
and  Urqui  jo  were  attempting  to  establish  with  the  interior  of 
Seville. 

It  would  have  been  better,  wliilst  awaiting  this  pacific  result, 
to  luxve  left  Seville  on  the  right  and  to  have  hastened  directly 
upon  Cadiz,  to  intercept  the  troops,  the  material,  and  above 
all,  the  members  of  the  government  who  were  on  the  point  of 
Hying.  The  possession  of  Cadiz  would,  in  fact,  have  been  of 
more  importance  than  tliat  of  Seville,  for  the  walls  of  the  latter 
might  at  any  time  be  battered  down  by  the  siege  train,  but  it 
would  not  always  b(«  easy  U^  pass  the  lagunes  which  separate 
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Cadiz  I'roni  the  linn  land  of  Spain,  and  it  was  only  by  a  sui- 
|)ri.s<'  that  wi-  could  liopi'  10  make  the  capture  of  this  ini[)ortaut 
town. 

•Joseph  proposed  to  direct  a  delachmt-nt  against  Cadiz,  and 
to  march  with  the  1st  coips  only  upon  Seville.  This  plan  was 
su])i)orted  by  many  of  the  generals.  Ijut  combated  by  Marshal 
Soult,  who  ol)jt^ctetl  to  it,  that  the  army  Ijeing-  already  weakened 
by  the  (L'Sj)atcli  of  GJeneral  Sebastiani  to  Crreiiada,  it  could  not 
bear  any  further  diminution,  and  that  ("adiz  wottld  fall  of  itself 
into  their  hands  on  thr  capture  of  Sf\ilk'.  The  marshal's  opinion 
divert rd  .Joseph  from  the  execution  of  his  idea,  and  he  tnarched 
directly  u])on  Seville  with  the  united  corps  of  AJarshals  Mortier 
and  \'ictor.  'I'he  rt^serve  under  C(^neral  Dessolt-s  was  left  in  the 
di'files  of  Despcna  JVrros.  between  tlie  Val  de'  Penas,  Caroline, 
ami  Kaylen. 

The  approach  of  the  french  caused  the  greatest  excitement 
in  Seville;  the  central  junta  left  to  an  executive  connnission  the 
care  of  defending  the  city,  and  one  by  one  withdrew  to  Cadiz: 
but  many  of  theiu  were  maltreated  l^y  the  populace,  which 
arose  in  insurrection,  proclaiming  the  junta  of  Seville  the 
junta  of  defence,  and  Ijriugiug  forth  from  prison  the  Count  de 
AJontijo  and  Don  I'rancisco  Palafox.  to  dis])u1e  with  the  French 
possession  of  the  ca])i;al  of  Andalusia. 

Whilst  the  inhabitants  were  immersed  in  useless  excitement, 
the  French  had  ad\anced  to  the  gates  ()f  Seville  Ijy  the  route  of 
Carmona.  On  tlie  29th  the  corps  of  Marshal  ^'ictor  appeared 
in  sight  of  Seville;  all  the  ]>-lls  were  tolled,  the  ])opulace, 
assembled  in  masses  up(jn  the  i-amparts  and  the  roofs  of  the 
house>.  shouted  fnrth  the  luost  furious  cries.  Marshal  Mctor 
sumuKjned  the  ])lace  to  surrender,  declaring  that  if  the  gates 
were  not  immedial -Iv  opiMied  he  would  instantly  commence  the 
;i1tack,  and  put  to  the  >\vord  all  who  resisted.  These  threats, 
in  conjuiicti()n  \<'\\\\  the  secret  cori-es])on(h'n('e  which  had  J)een 
carri(.'d  on  with  the  iiiterini- of  the  citv,  had  the  eifect  of  bringing 
al)oui  conferences  during  which  the  chief  personages,  with  the 
.Mai-i|ui>  de  la  Jfoiuana  at  their  he;ul,  made  their  escape.  'I'lie 
provincial  junta  then  consent  etl  to  deliver  \\\s  the  capital  of 
Andalusia,  aitd  on  the  ist  l''ebruary  the  gates  were  0])ened  to 
•lMse])irs  armv,  which  entered  with  (baims  i)eating  and  colours 
Hying. 

The  city  was  almo.-t  desei-ted  ;  t  he  ui)])er  classes  had  lied  either 
io  (';uli/,  or  the  pi'ovinces,  or  into  Portugal;  the  monks  had  been 
e(|ually  eager  to  withcli-aw  tliemsehe-  from  tlie  power  of  tiie 
coiKpiei'or,  and  the  ma^s  of  the  ])en[)le  had  scattered  themselves 
in  dismay  ever  the  '-urrdunding  country  ;  but  as  the  tr<iops  re- 
s])ected  boiii  |)er>on>  and  ])r(ipeiiy.  and  -loseph  lui'-tened  tn  ])ut 
into  practice  his  system  of  coiiciliation,  the  greater  ])ortion  of 
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the  inhabitants  soon  returned,  tired  of  enduring  cold  and  hunger 
in  the  open  fields. 

The  truth  of  Marshal  Soult's  declaration,  that  the  conquest 
of  Seville  would  undoubtedly  be  succeeded  by  the  submission 
of  Cadiz,  now  rt^mained  to  be  proved  ;  and  the  various  corps 
speedily  commenced  those  movements  which  would  put  it  to 
the  proof. 

The  5 til  corps,  marching  ujoon  Estramadura,  had  dispersed  on 
its  way  some  detachments  led  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana, 
and  made  some  considerable  captures  of  baggage  and  money 
belonging  to  the  numerous  fugitives  who  were  flying  to  the 
shelter  of  the  strong  walls  of  Badajoz.  On  arriving  at  the  gates 
of  Badajoz  the  French  general  summoned  it  to  surrender,  and 
received  an  answer  from  the  governor  in  the  name  of  the  Marquis 
de  la  Romana,  that  the  fortress  would  make  a  resistance  worthy 
of  its  natural  strength  and  tlie  determination  of  its  defenders. 
Marshal  Mortier,  having  no  siege  train,  had  then  taken  up  a 
strong  position  on  the  Guadiana,  and  had  placed  liimself  in 
communication  with  the  2ud  corps  (General  Reynier's),  whicli 
had  now  advanced  as  far  as  Truxillo. 

In  the  meantime  General  Sebastiani,  at  the  head  of  the  4th 
corps,  chasing  before  him  the  wreck  of  Areizaga's  army,  had 
successively  entered  Jaen  and  Grenada,  and  had  then  appeared 
before  Malaga,  where  the  infuriated  populace  declared  their 
determination  to  make  a  furious  resistance ;  but  an  advanced 
guard  of  cavalry  and  a  few  light  infantry  regiments  had  speedily 
((uelled  their  ardour  and  reduced  the  ])lace  to  submission.  The 
4th  corps  miglit  reasonably  expect  that  its  establishment  in  the 
kingdom  of  Grenada  would  be  equally  easy. 

Matters  in  relation  to  the  capture  of  Cadiz,  liowever,  were  fai- 
From  wealing  a  similarly  favourable  as]:)ect.  The  ministers  of 
i\ing  Joseph  had  written  to  many  members  of  the  government 
and  to  several  generals,  who  even  at  Seville  had  a]ipeared  dis- 
])Osed  to  surrender,  utterly  weary  of  this  devastating  war  and 
tlie  interminable  civil  dissensions.  But  tliese  last,  constrained 
as  they  now  were  by  all  that  surrounded  them,  replied  only  in  a 
most  vague  and  unsatisfactory  manner.  As  for  the  inliabitants 
of  r^adi/.  full  of  confidcmce  in  the  natural  strength  of  their  town 
;nid  in  1  he  su])port  of  t  lie  English  troops  whicli  had  been  promised 
llieui,  they  surrendered  themselves  to  unbridled  fury,  and  met 
ihe  l^'reiich  summons  to  surrender  with  outrageous  bravadoes. 

A  local  insurrectional  junta  had  been  formed,  and  made  pre- 
parations foi-  the  defence;  the  Duke  of  Albncpierque,  with  his 
division,  joined  the  numerous  and  important  ])olitical  refugees 
who  were  Jiow  in  Cadiz,  without  giving  up  the  great  arsenal  of 
the  Car;u|ue  to  the  P'nglish,  without  even  o]')ening  the  interior 
roadstead  lo  their  ileet  ;  the  junta  of  Cadiz  had  admitted  them 
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into  tho  exterior  roadstead,  and  consented  to  recei\e  into  the 
t'jiceinte  of  tlie  place  4000  of  the  soldiers.  Eighteen  thousand 
Spanish  troops  were  already  either  within  the  town  or  in  the 
isle  of  Leon. 

In  the  meantime  the  political  movement  which  had  Ijeen 
interrupted  at  Seville  by  the  arrival  of  the  French  continued 
at  Cadiz  with  the  greatest  violence.  Its  first  result  was  natu- 
rallv  the  dissolution  of  the  central  junta,  which,  persuad(^d  of 
the  impossibility  of  its  retaining  its  authority  for  any  consider- 
able time,  hastened  to  resign,  and  amidst  the  universal  applause 
of  the  inhabitants  and  the  refugees,  immediately  ccnivoked  the 
Cortes  and  nominated  a  royal  regency,  to  be  in\'ested  \\itli  exe- 
cutive power,  'riiis  regency  was  composted  of  five  members — the 
J^i>liop  of  Orense.  a  man  of  mediocre  and  fanatic  spirit ;  Ceneral 
Castanos,  a  man  of  some  skill  and  wisdom  ;  Saavedra,  a  State 
councillor;  a  renowned  sailor,  Don  Antonio  E.~-cano ;  and  a 
Spaniard  of  the  American  colonies,  Don  ^Miguel  de  Lardizabal, 
appointed  to  represent  in  tlie  government  the  transatlantic 
provinces.  After  liaving  performed  these  two  acts,  the  junta 
sepai-ated.  receiving  the  greatest  ill-treatment  from  its  enemies, 
who  even  examined  the  bagg;ige  of  many  of  its  members  to 
discovei'  whether  they  had  ab-tracted  any  of  the  public  funds  ;  a 
most  unmerited  outrage,  as  they  had  generally  been  accounted 
persons  of  strict  hon»'sry. 

The  new  regenc\'  had  scarcely  been  appointed  when  it  dis- 
plaved  a  \i'rv  manifest  inclination  to  delay  the  convocation  of 
the  Cortes  ;  but  the  people  o:  Cadiz  and  rhe  refugees  were  alike 
anxious  foi'  their  immediate  assembly,  and  it  was  determined 
that  thev  should  lie  convoked  in  Mai'ch. 

Alfaii-s  wei-e  in  this  state  when  the  fii->t  corps  under  ^Marshal 
\'ictor  arri\e(l  before  the  canal  of  Santi  I't4ri  three  (ir  fourdavs 
aflei-  the  enirv  of  the  French  into  Se\-ille.  Had  he  appeared 
liefore  Tadiz  with  an  im]iosing  foix'e  when  the  govei-nment,  the 
armies,  and  the  mo-i  impetuou>  spirits  were  still  at  Seville,  it 
is  probable  that  he  might  have  sui'pi'ised  aiul  ensured  its  reduc- 
tion ;  but  now  it  was  necessary  to  make  preparations  for  a  long 
and  difficult  siege. 

Some  time  would  bi'  necessary  for  t  he  collection  of  the  various 
mean-  of  attack,  and  the  consideration  began  to  strike  every 
one,  now  that  it  was  s])read  o\-er  ilii<  iiiimen>e  tract  of  country, 
which  exteii(l>'(l  fi'om  Murria  to  Crenada.  from  Grenada  to  Cadiz, 
from  Cadiz  to  S.\il|e.  and  from  Se\ille  to  Hadajoz,  that  our  noble 
armv,  twice  a-  large  at  least  as  was  necessary  t'or  the  invasion 
of  the  south  of  Spain,  would  have  much  difliculty  in  retaining 
possession  of  it.  Marshal  \'ictor.  with  20.OO0  men,  had  scarcely 
sufiici(^nt  for  the  investment  of  the  isle  of  l^eon  and  for  kee]i- 
iu'jin  check  its  garrison,  which  was  more  numerous  but  ha])pily 
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less  brave  than  the  1st  corps;  and  if  he  had  sufficient  troops 
for  the  preparations  for  the  siege,  he  certainly  had  not  enough 
for  its  accomplishment.  The  5  th  corps,  under  Marshal  Mortier, 
obliged  to  furnish  a  garrison  for  Se\ille  and  a  corps  of  obser- 
vation before  Badajoz,  had  great  difficulty  in  performing  this 
twofold  task.  General  Sebastiani,  who,  with  the  4th  corps,  had 
to  hold  Malaga,  to  occupy  Grenada,  and  to  make  head  against 
the  insurgents  of  Murcia,  had  not  a  soldier  too  much.  Dessoles' 
division,  posted  amidst  the  gorges  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  in 
order  to  protect  the  line  of  communication,  was  thoroughly 
employed,  for  it  had  to  guard,  besides  the  defiles  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  Jaen,  wdiich  commands  the  route  of  Grenada  and  the 
plains  of  La  Mancha,  and  to  provide  a  garrison  for  Madrid. 
Finally,  the  2nd  corps,  under  General  Reynier,  posted  upon  the 
Tagus,  between  Almai'az,  Truxillo,  and  Alcantara,  could  not 
prudently  be  withdrawn  from  this  position,  for  it  was  there 
that  the  English  had  passed  in  the  "|:)receding  year,  on  their 
march  from  Abrantes  to  Talavera.  We  see  therefore  that  this 
numerous  and  noble  army,  the  most  valiant  of  all  the  armies  of 
the  empire,  having  no  rival  but  the  corps  of  Marshal  Davout  in 
Hanover,  and  which  numbered  nearly  80,000  men,  was  already 
scattered  over  the  provinces  of  Grenada,  Andalusia,  and  Estrama- 
dura,  that  it  was  scarcely  in  force  at  any  one  ])oint,  and  certainly 
not  in  a  condition  to  afford  any  assistance  to  the  army  which 
was  about  to  act  against  the  English  in  Portugal.  That  the 
hope  of  btung  able  to  divert  a  detachment  of  it  towards  Lisbon, 
which  had  decided  Napoleon  to  permit  the  Andalusian  expedi- 
tion, was  consequently  utterly  dissipated,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  fear  that  it  would  prove  insufficient  even  for  the  defence  of 
Andalusia. 

The  new  regeuc}'  enl  rusted  the  Marfjuis  de  la  Romana  with 
the  command  of  the  troops  of  Estramadura  encaur[)ed  around 
l^adajoz,  and  having  summoned  General  J^lake  from  Catalonia, 
where  he  had  been  replaced  by  General  O'Donnell,  had  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  llie  army  of  the  centre,  the  remnants  oi 
whicli  had  fl(-d  into  the  kingdom  of  jMurcia.  Blake  rallied  them, 
and  in  concii'l  willi  the  garrison  of  (!adiz,  directed  expeditions 
upon  Gfcnatla  and  Scnille.  and  in  every  other  dirt^ction  in  which 
he  emild  aifnrd  support  to  the  guerillas  of  Ronda.  We  must 
a(Ul,  thai  tlic  Iwofold  diversion  which  liad  been  ordered  to  be 
made  u|)iin  our  wings,  and  which  consisted  in  throwing  Marshal 
Xev  n|)on  Giiidad  Rodrigo.  and  (iJeneral  Suchet  n]i(in  Vali'ncia, 
h;ul  not  sueci'fdi'd. 

'I'])t'  ordci- whieh  li;id  hcen  iiu';iut  iously  gi\'(ui  to  .Marshal  Ney 
to  attack  the  impoi'tant  foi-t  rcss  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  without 
sifije  art  ill('i-\-,  and  in  the  ncighhoui-liood  of  the  l*]nglish,  who 
had  withdrawn  lo  thr  north  of  J'culugal,  luid  only  resulted  in  a 
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wiin  bravado.  Marslial  Nt'v  liad  confined  liinisclf  to  throw  ino- 
a  few  balls  ao'ainst  the  place  from  his  field-i;-uns.  and  to  seiidino- 
to  the  g'overnor  a  suninions  to  snrrendei',  which  received  just 
the  kind  of  answer  such  an  attempl  deserved.  The  marshal 
had  then  returned  to  Salamanca.  Gi'neral  Snchet,  believiuo- 
that  the  order  to  march  against  ^'alencia  liad  been  concurred  in 
by  Xapoleon.  jiresented  himself  before  that  city,  which,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  was  well  dis])osed  to  surrender,  and  thrown 
into  it  a  few  cannon-balls;  bul  the  inhabitants  showed  a  de- 
termination to  resist  which  it  was  vain  to  expect  to  subdue 
without  the  aid  of  heavy  artillery.  GtMieral  Suchet  retired, 
therefore,  in  all  haste  towards  Arau'on.  'I'his  was  th(^  second 
French  army  (countino-  that  of  ]\lars]ial  ]\Ionctn')  which  had 
])resented  itself  before  Valencia,  and  been  compelltMl  to  with- 
draw without  havine-  forced  the  gates  of  that  proud  citv ;  a  fact 
which  consideral)ly  increased  the  triumphant  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Ill  the  meantime  the  whole  cotmtry  from  ^lurcia  to  (Jrenada, 
frtnu  Grenada  to  Cordova,  and  fi'om  Cordo\a  to  Seville,  was  in 
entire  subjection  to  Joseph,  who  \isited  these  cities  in  tlie 
character  of  their  kint2'.  makino-  wliat  his  courtiers  called  a 
triumphal  ])rogress.  liuT  which  was  not  so  regarded  by  persons 
of  more  discerintieut.  It  is  ti'iie  that  the  fickle  and  inconstant 
popidace  of  these  cities,  nuich  as  thev  detested  the  French. 
a])])lauded  this  king  in  a  manner  which  afforded  his  flatterers 
an  nppoitunity  of  declaring  that  he  lind  obtained  more  by  his 
])ers(inal  grace  and  condescension  than  Na"|ioleon  by  his  terrible 
soldiers;  and  that  wei-e  he  only  jiei'mitted  to  ])ursue  his  own 
plans  he  would  S])et^dily  elfeet  th.i^  subjugation  of  Sj^ain  :  but 
the  ]iersons  wlio  uttered  these  sentiments  forgot  that  8o,000  of 
these  same  1  errible  soldiers  wei'e  at  the  present  moment  afford- 
ing to  .Joseph  the  means  of  trying  the  efbct  of  the  charms  of 
his  maiHiei-  u])on  tlie  people  of  Andalusia.  In  the  meantime 
l)oth  Joseph  and  Marsli;il  Soult  were  satisfied. 

I)u1  in  tlie  midst  of  tlie-e  seU'-coiigi'attdations  on  the  subject 
of  the  .Andaliisian  ex"|")edition.  a  thunderbolt  was  launched  from 
Pari>.  which  turned  all  .!ose]")h's  t^\ultation  into  bitter  dismay. 
Till-  Andaliisian  ex|)i'dil  ion  had  occu]ued  IIk^  first  months  of 
icSlO,  and  this  was  tlu'  \"er\'  ])ei'io(]  of  the  most  serious  dis]Mites 
between  llollaiul  and  Napoleon,  who  had  net  (piarrels  fniK"  with 
king  l/mis.  but  also  with  King  Jerome,  on  account  of  .Hanover, 
and  with  i'es])ect  to  the  execution  of  the  financial  conditions 
attMch.MJ  tn  the  ci'ssiiui  o1'  rhat  ceuntry.  Tired  of  finding  his 
brothers  ])erpctuall\'  the  ciuse  of  some  obstacle  in  his  ]')ath,  and 
unable  to  pei-eeive  that  the\-  were  in  realitv  only  the  ])assive 
agents  of  the  resistance  of  circumstances  tocthose  inqiossible 
acliie\'ements  he  was  attempting,  and  receiving  a  multitude  of 
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reports  respecting  the  tone  and  conduct  adopted  by  Joseph,  he 
took  measures  with  respect  to  him  which  were  very  severe,  and 
by  no  means  of  a  nature  calculated  to  facilitate  the  performance 
of  the  work  which  remained  to  be  performed  by  him  in  Spain. 
In  the  first  place,  he  was  displeased  that  General  Suchet  should 
have  been  called  off  from  the  siege  of  Lerida  to  carry  his  heavy 
artillery  against  Valencia,  by  whicli  means  the  French  army  had 
been  caused  to  make  a  second  ineffectual  appearance  before  the 
walls  of  that  city,  and  he  forbade  General  Suchet  from  obeying 
henceforward  any  authority  but  that  of  Paris.  He  expressed 
equal  disapproval  of  the  imprudent  demonstration  which  Mar- 
shal Ney  had  been  ordered  to  make  against  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 

Joseph's  gift  of  money  to  his  favourites  when  resources 
were  utterly  wanting  for  the  supply  of  even  necessary  expenses 
angered  him  beyond  expression.  "  Since  money  can  be  found," 
said  Napoleon,  "for  gifts  to  the  idle  and  the  intriguing,  means 
ought  to  be  found  for  the  support  of  the  soldiers  who  pour 
out  their  blood  for  King  Joseph ;  and  since  their  wants  are  not 
supplied,  I  must  provide  for  them  myself."  Accordingly  he 
converted  Catalonia,  Aragon,  Navarre,  and  Biscay,  which  were 
the  four  provinces  on  the  left  of  the  Ebro,  into  military  govern- 
ments. He  arranged  that  in  those  governments  the  generals 
commanding  should  exercise  civil  as  well  as  military  authority, 
that  they  should  receive  all  the  revenues  on  account  of  the  army 
chest,  and  whilst  treating  the  government  at  Madrid  with  appa- 
rent deference,  should  neither  obey  nor  be  accountable  to  it. 

After  having  taken  military  possession  of  the  territories  on 
the  left  of  the  Ebro,  Napoleon  secretly  communicated  to  the 
generals  his  intention  of  annexing  them  to  France  as  some 
indemnity  for  the  sacrifices  she  had  made  to  secure  the  throne 
of  Spain  for  his  brother  ;  and  directed  them,  in  case  they  should 
receive  orders  from  Madrid  contrary  to  those  they  received  from 
Paris,  to  declare  that  they  had  been  ]-)roliibited  to  obey  any 
other  government  but  that  of  France.  'Jliis  was  a  serious  step, 
not  only  for  Spain,  but  also  foi"  Europe.  It  seemed,  in  fact, 
Ihat  Napoleon,  as  insatiable  in  ]>(VT,ce  as  in  war,  was  resolved  to 
I'ule  bv  his  decrees  where  lie  could  not  vancjuisli  by  his  sword. 
He  had  aivnexed  to  the  empire  Tuscany,  the  Roman  States,  and 
Holland;  ]ie  was  at  this  very  moment  contfMuplating,  although 
he  maintained  silence  on  the  point,  treating  A'alais  and  the 
ilansc  towns  in  tlie  same  manner.  To  add  to  these  acquisitions 
the  counti-y  between  the  Pyi-encf^s  nnd  the  I^bro  was,  in  effect, 
tr)  say  to  tlie  world  that  nothing  could  escape  his  avidity. 

'Ihc  secrecy  enjoined  iqion  the  generals  relative  to  the  annexa- 
tion of  Ili(>  fcnir  ])rovinces  was  not  long  possible.  The  estah- 
lislinient  of  tlie  militnrv  governments  in  tliese  provinces  would 
have   alone   suflieed   \u   re\(al    Napoleon's    real   intentions;  lait 
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Xapoleon  did  not  confine  liiinsclt"  to  this  measuiv,  Inil  luok 
others  which  restricted  Joseph's  authority  within  the  ^^ntes  of 
.Madrid.  Besides  the  acts  above  mentioned,  he  distributed  the 
troops  in  the  fiekl  into  three  armies — one  of  the  south,  one  of 
the  centre,  and  one  of  Portugah  He  phiced  Marshal  Soult  at 
the  liead  of  tlie  army  of  the  south,  havino-  renounced  upon  con- 
sideration tile  intention  of  inquiring-  intci  his  conduct  at  ()])orto, 
and  confided  to  him  the  4th,  ist,  and  5th  corps,  which  occupied 
Grenada,  Andalusia,  and  Estramadiira.  lie  compcised  the  army 
of  the  centre  of  Dessoles'  single  division,  added  to  it  the  depots 
generally  established  at  Madrid,  and  entrusted  it  to  Joseph. 
The  army  of  Portugal  was  formed  of  all  the  troo])s  assembled 
in  the  north,  to  march  u])on  Lisbon,  under  the  orders  of  Mar- 
shal ^Massena.  The  generals  commanding  these  armies  were  to 
obey  only  the  orders  of  the  French  minister,  which  meant  of 
Napoleon  himself,  who  had  adopted  the  title  of  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  armies  of  Spain,  and  had  appointed  Prince  Berthier 
his  major-general.  Joseph  had  therefore  no  command  over 
the  governor  of  the  provinces  of  the  Ebro ;  none  over  the 
generals  of  the  three  acting  armies  ;  his  authority  being  confined 
to  the  army  of  the  centre,  which  was  the  least  numerous,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  ])erformance  of  but  an  insignificant  task. 
His  authority  could  scarcely  have  been  more  restricted  or 
rendei'ed  more  nominal,  and  this  certainly  was  not  the  way  to 
exalt  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  S])auiards.  The  orders,  moreover, 
relating  to  the  finances  were  as  severe  as  those  relative  to  the 
military  hierarchy.  The  revenues  received  in  the  provinces 
of  th<'  KItit)  w.Te  allotti'd  to  the  armies  by  which  they  were 
occu[)ied.  The  acting  armies  were  to  c)btain  support  from  the 
countries  in  which  they  conducted  their  o])erations,  and  as  it 
was  ])ossible  that  sufficient  money  would  not  be  found  for  their 
]iay,  Na])oleon  agreed  to  send  to  S])ain  two  millions  a  month  for 
that  ]iur]ir>se.  Henceforth  Joseph  only  had  for  revenue  the 
ta\'e>  whirli  In-  ciudd  obtain  from  ]\radrid  itself;  and  the  hatred 
which  the  S])aniards  l)ore  towards  him.  not  ow  his  own  account, 
but  on  account  of  thi>  invasion  of  which  Ik-  was  the  rt'])i-esi'n- 
tative,  ]:)egan  to  change  into  a  feeling  of  coiitrmpt,  which  was 
still  mori'  I'oruiidalJe. 

Ji>-f'ph  received  information  of  tin-  above  circumstances  at 
Si-villt\  ;uul  was  o\  ei-whchued  by  ir.  MM.  O'Farrill,  l'r(|uijo. 
d'A/anza.  and  d'Ahiienara.  wIkj  had  accom])anied  him  to  Seville, 
fell  into  the  dfc])f-vt  des])air.  Struck  by  so  heavy  a  blow, 
Joseph  had  no  lono-cr  any  tastf  for  remaining  at  Seville,  where 
his  pi-e-t'iice  was  no  longor  likt-ly  to  liav(^  that  effect  u]ion  his 
iirw  subject-^  which  he  had  t'Xpecti-d.  He  found  him^i'lf  also 
wirhoul  authorit\-  in  Andalusia,  Marshal  Soult  having  liecome 
w-iMitTal-ili-cluff    of    till'    ai'Ui\-   of    tho    south,   aiul    (jficrniinrd    to 
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visit  France,  to  come  to  some  understanding  with  his  brother, 
and  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  probable  consequences 
of  these  his  last  measures.  He  took  leave  therefore  of  his 
ministers,  leaving  Marshal  Soult  absolute  master  of  Andalusia  ; 
and  thus  80,000  of  the  best  troops  in  Spain  were  paralysed  to 
make,  not  Joseph,  but  Marshal  Soult,  King  of  Andalusia. 

Joseph  passed  rapidly  and  without  ostentation  through  An- 
dalusia, which  he  had  lately  traversed  with  so  much  triumph, 
and  passing  through  the  defiles  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  where 
was  cantoned  Dessoles'  division,  the  only  active  force  which 
remained  to  him,  and  then,  leaving  some  infantry  regiments  in 
these  defiles,  and  one  or  two  regiments  of  dragoons  to  scour  La 
Mancha,  he  concentrated  around  Madrid  the  few  troops  upon 
which  he  could  rely. 

He  had  no  sooner  entered  his  capital  than  he  received  the 
most  extraordinary  information  from  Seville.  Marshal  Sonlt, 
considering  himself  not  sufficiently  strong  in  troops  with  the 
three  cor]DS  which  had  been  confided  to  him,  and  which  com- 
prised the  best  troops  in  Spain,  pretended  that  all  those  in  the 
arrondissement  of  the  south  belonged  to  him,  and  consequently 
ordered  the  brigade  which  was  between  La  Mancha  and  Anda- 
lusia to  approach  to  receive  his  orders.  General  Laboussage, 
to  whom  these  orders  were  addressed,  replied  that  he  was  nnder 
the  commands  of  the  etat-major  of  Madrid,  and  could  not,  with- 
out.its  authorisation,  quit  the  post  which  he  occupied.  Marshal 
Soult  repeated  his  orders,  accompanying  them  with  severe 
tlireats  in  case  they  should  be  disobeyed.  Joseph,  on  the  other 
hand,  forbade  General  Laboussage  to  obey,  and  whilst  in  the 
midst  of  this  quarrel  with  INIarshal  Soult,  experienced  a  new 
annoyance  quite  as  ])ainful  as  any  of  the  others.  The  generals 
stationed  in  the  kingdom  of  Leon  and  Old  Castille,  where  the 
military  governments  were  not  as  yet  establislied,  put  into 
])ractice  the  principle  laid  down  by  Napoleon,  that  each  army 
should  b(^  supported  by  the  ]n-ovince  which  it  occupied,  and 
should  levy  contributions  without  em]-)loying  the  financial 
agents  of  Joseph,  and  without  holding  themselves  accountable 
to  his  authority.  These  re])eated  blows  rendered  Joseph's 
hutuiliation  comjih^te,  and  he  was  ready  to  abdicate,  even  with- 
out (^f)m])('nsatioii,  the  burdensome  crown  of  Spain.  By  the 
advice,  how('\<'i',  of  his  ministers  and  of  some  ])ersons  who 
('njoycd  his  coufidt'iice,  and  who  were  iinwillinq-  to  lose  the  king 
to  whom  tlicy  had  bc^come  attached,  he  <lir(>ct('d  his  wife,  who 
was  in  Paris,  and  two  of  his  ministers,  MM.  d'Azanza  and 
d'lb'r\as,  who  were  a])Out  to  ])roceed  thither,  to  negotiate  with 
his  brotlier  and  to  mak(>  liim  und(M'stand  that  the  loss  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Kbro  cxjioscd  liini  to  tlic  hatred  of  the 
SnaTiiards,  that  the  nnhu-tion  of  his  authoritv  brou<dit  on  In'ni 
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iht'ir  cx)ntiMnpt,  and  that  lu*  would  i-atliei'  resig'u  tlic  IVniusula 
than  retain  it  on  sucli  conditions. 

Xapolt'on  received  the  Spanish  ministers  without  sev^erity  luit 
with  some  disdain;  spoke  conti'mptnously  of  Joseph's  system 
of  policy  ;  and  dis]ilayed  q-reat  inllexibility  on  the  subject  of 
the  finances,  declaring  that  if  Joseph  were  not  wnlling  to  obtain 
of  Spain  the  necessary  money  for  the  troojis,  he  must  procure 
it  himself  by  the  liands  of  his  u'cncrals,  takino*  care,  however, 
tliat  whatever  snr])lus  remained  beyond  tlie  necessary  expenses 
of  tlieir  armies  should  be  paid  ()\'er  to  Josi'])li's  treasury.  He 
was  unable,  he  said,  to  change  the  distribution  of  the  various 
military  commands,  for  that  he  had  need  of  two  great  armies, 
that  of  tlie  south  and  that  of  Portugal,  to  act  in  concert  for 
the  expulsion  of  the  English,  and  that  by  leaving  between 
these  the  army  of  the  centre,  and  entrusting  il  to  Joseph,  he 
had  conceded  all  that  was  possible. 

With  respect  to  the  provinces  of  the  Eln'o  in  which  he  had 
(^stalilished  military  governments,  Xapoleon  did  not  dissend)le 
his  -[iroject  for  annexing  them  to  France  as  a  means  of  in- 
di'mnifying  her  i'or  her  expenses.  Portugal,  he  added,  which 
would  on*^  day  b(^  annexed  to  Spain,  would  be  a  noble  com- 
])ensati(in,  but  it  was  first  necessary  to  con((uer  it,  to  drive  out 
of  it  the  Knglish,  and  after  having  driven  them  out,  to  force 
llieni  to  make  peace;  the  accomplishment  of  all  which  was 
difficult,  and  n^idered  desirable  for  the  ])resent  the  postpone- 
ment of  any  determination,  and  com]ilete  silence  on  these 
to])ics.  The  Spanish  ministers  remained,  therefore,  at  J^aris, 
with  the  intention  of  nt^gntiatinu-  and  seizing  every  0"])]i()rtunity 
of  making  sonu'  impression  on  Na])oleon's  inflexible  will. 

For  the  moment  Napoleon  ]^ei'niitted  them  to  add  some  troo]is 
to  the  army  of  the  centre,  lie  decided  that  ^Marshal  Soult  in 
endeavouring  to  take  Cadi/  should  try  also  to  capture  Badajoz 
on  the  I'rontiei"  of  Portugal:  that  Marshal  ]\rassena.  on  his  side, 
whilst  his  armies  coni])leted  their  formation,  should  undertake 
the  sieges  of  fiudad  Podrig'O  and  Almeida,  which  were  the 
protect  ion  ol'  Portugal  on  llu'  side  of  Castille,  and  that  thest' 
su])ports  once  assured,  they  should  take  the  olFensive  during 
llie  coui'se  of  the  month  of  Se])tend)er  by  marching  altogether 
upon  Lisbon.  Marshal  Masseiia  on  the  right  liank  of  the  Tagus. 
and  Marshal  Soidt  on  ihe  le1't.  According  to  this  new  ■|)lan 
the  whole  of  the  summer  would  l)e  devoted  to  the  different 
sieges,  and  orders  were  gi\-en  that  it  shoidd  so  ])e  employed, 
and  with  the  greatest  ])ossible  acti\ity. 

(leneral  Swcliet  liad,  in  effect,  since  the  month  of  A]M"il. 
undertaken  the  task  which  was  assigned  to  him.  IIa\ing 
]iroin]'»tlv  repaired  the  fault  which  thev  had  caused  him  to 
eoiiiiniit.    in    di'awing  him    upon    \  alencia,   he   sat    down    lietore 
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Lerida  to  besiege  that  place.  His  corps,  made  up  to  an  effec- 
tive force  of  thirty  and  some  odd  thousand  men  by  the  arrival 
of  recent  reinforcements,  could  not  furnish  more  than  23,000 
or  24,000  combatants.  Of  these  he  kept  about  10,000  to  guard 
Aragon,  and  with  13,000  or  14,000  he  had  marched  on  Lerida, 
investing  that  place  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Segre.  These 
forces  were  just  sufficient  for  attacking  the  place ;  but  there 
was  reason  to  fear  that  they  would  be  insufficient  if  it  should 
prove  necessary  to  cover  the  siege  against  the  endeavours  which 
would  very  likely  be  made  from  without.  It  was  the  duty  of 
Marshal  Augereau  to  cover  the  siege  of  Lerida  and  Mequinenza, 
whilst  Marshal  kSuchet  carried  them  on,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  Marshal  Suchet  in  his  turn  to  cover  those  of  Tortosa  and 
Tarragona,  whilst  Marshal  Augereau  devoted  his  forces  to 
that  purpose. 

Lerida  is  famous  in  history,  and  from  the  time  of  Ceesar 
to  that  of  the  Grand  Conde  has  in  every  age  played  an  im- 
portant part;  it  is  on  th(^  right  of  the  Segre,  a  river  which 
carries  to  the  Ebro  the  waters  of  one-half  at  least  of  the  chain 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  being  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  rock,  which 
is  surmounted  by  a  strong  castle,  it  is  protected  in  one  direction 
by  the  waters  of  the  river,  and  on  all  by  the  cannon  of  the 
castle.  The  rock  o\\  whicli  this  castle  is  built  is  almost  per- 
pendicular on  every  side,  save  towards  the  south-west,  on  which 
side  it  is  accessible  by  a  gentle  ascent,  which  commences  almost 
from  the  town  itself,  but  this  also  rises  abruptly  towards  its 
extremity,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  take  the  town  under  the  fire  of  the  castle,  and  after  the 
town  the  castle  itself ;  unless,  indeed,  a  well-arranged  system 
of  operations  should  obtain  the  simultaneous  accomplishment 
of  both  these  results. 

At  the  moment  when  the  trenches  were  about  to  be  opened, 
an  interce])ted  letter  apprised  General  Suchet  that  the  Spanish 
general  O'lJonnell  was  approaching  with  the  troops  of  Cata- 
lonia and  Aragon  to  raise  the  siege.  On  the  23rd  it  was 
l-cnown  Ihat  he  was  only  one  march  distant.  He  came  from 
Catalonia  by  tin;  left  of  the  Segre,  wliilst  the  town  and  tlie 
besieging  army  were  on  the  right.  General  Suchet  made 
his  arrangements  for  holding  his  ground  against  both  the 
enemies  without  and  thos(^  within.  On  the  23rd  April,  at 
daybreak,  (ieneral  O'Donnell  ap^^eared  at  tlie  extremity  of 
tlx'  |)lain  111'  T^lai'galef,  which  extends  on  the  left  of  the  Segre, 
and  inmiediately  eoimiienced  th<^  aciion.  After  a  brief  contest 
victory  declared  itself  foi-  the  French,  and  the  Spaniards  fled, 
leaving  lieliind  tlieiii  almost  six  thousand  ])risoners,  with  many 
cannon,  colours,  and  a  large  amount  of  bagi^vige. 

After  this  brilliant  success  General  Sucliet.  wi.sliino- to  know 
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it"  the  result  ot"  tlie  Lattlc  wliicli  had  deprived  the  garrison  of 
all  hope  of  succour  had  inclined  them  to  surrender,  sent  them 
a  summons  to  do  so;  but  the  o'overnor  ])roudly  replied  that  the 
jrarrison  had  never  relied  ujiou  any  external  aid  for  the  success 
of  its  defence.  It  was  neci^ssary.  th'>refoi-e,  to  ])roceed  with 
the  sietrt'. 

The  trenches  were  opened  on  the  29th  April.  The  execution 
of  the  woi-ks  was  difficult,  not  on  account  of  the  hardness  of 
the  soil,  but  because  the  s])rino'  rains  had  caused  the  waters  of 
the  Seg-i'e  to  overflow,  and  because  o-reat  inconvenience  was 
experienced  from  the  artillery  of  the  castle. 

On  the  6th  and  7th  of  May  all  the  batteries  were  constructed 
and  armed,  and  the  cannonade  was  commenced  ;  but  our  artillery 
suffered  so  severely  from  the  lire  from  the  castle,  most  of  the 
pieces  being  s])eedily  dismounted,  that  the  cannonade  had  to  be 
suspended  for  the  ])urpose  of  erecting  new  batteries  and  redis- 
posing  the  direction  of  the  old.  'lliese  nt^w  works  occupied 
until  the  12th  of  ^fay,  when  the  fire  was  recommenced,  and 
with  complete  success.  Our  batteries  silenced  those  of  the  town 
itself,  whilst  those  of  the  castle  had  been  rendered  less  dangerous 
by  being  a]3])roached  nearer.  At  length  a  practicable  breach 
was  effected  and  an  assault  rendered  feasible.  It  was  arranged 
that  this  should  take  place  on  the  I3tli.  Two  columns  were  to 
advance  simulrani'ously  to  the  assault,  whilst  a  company  of 
sap])ers  and  miners  was  to  break  down  one  of  the  gates,  by 
which  the  army  might  be  admitted.  The  general-in-chief  and 
Coldncl  ilaxo  I'emained  in  the  trenches  at  the  head  of  the 
reserves,  ready  to  ad\'anc>-  in  whichever  direction  it  might  be 
desirable. 

At  the  ap])roach  of  e\ening.  four  bombs  having  given  the 
signal,  the  two  columns  ])oured  from  the  trenches  into  the 
breaches  and  claml)ered  u])  them,  in  s]nte  of  a  terrible  fire 
from  the  front  and  tlank.  Having  arrived  on  the  rampart. 
tliev  wei'(^  t\)i'  a  moment  thrown  into  confusion,  but  they  soon 
ralli''(l  and  entered  the  town,  which  thi'V  found  defended  by 
l)arricades.  which  were  immediately  taken.  In  the  meantime 
the  sappers  and  miners  liad  succeeded,  after  a  haiul  to  hand 
contlict.  in  o])ening  the  gate  situated  near  the  bastion  of  the 
.\radflaini'.  and  thus  gi\ing  admirtancf  to  the  columns  which 
waited  Ix'hind  them.  Our  troo])s,  thus  ])enetrating  into  the 
town  in  all  diivctions,  drove  the  gai-ri-^on  and  the  inhabitants, 
mingled  togt^her  in  confusion,  towai'ds  the  slopes  which  led 
to  llie  cattle.  I''ille(l  witli  terror,  they  threw  themselves  into 
the  castle  itself  and  even  info  the  fosses.  All  through  the 
night  tliis  mass  of  mingled  nuMi.  women,  and  children  was, 
bv  (ieneral  Suchet's  order,  overwhelmed  with  missiles  from 
every  s])ecies  of  ordnance  ;  a  scene  of  tragedy  ])eiiig  the  result, 
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which  it  was  impossible  to  avoid,  for  the  immediate  conclusion 
of  the  siege  depended  on  the  state  of  despair  to  which  this 
unhappy  mass  of  persons  might  be  reduced. 

However  great  might  be  the  determination  of  the  garrison 
and  their  leader,  it  was  impossible  to  persevere  under  these 
circumstances,  and  on  the  14th  May,  therefore,  the  governor 
Garcia  Conde  hoisted  the  white  flag,  and  surrendered  himself 
and  the  garrison  prisoners  of  war.  The  result  of  this  siege 
gave  to  us  the  most  important  fortification  in  Aragon,  and 
producing  an  immense  sensation  in  this  part  of  Spain,  much 
diminished  that  confidence  in  their  walls  with  which  the 
inhabitants  had  been  inspired  by  the  siege  of  Girone. 

Whilst  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Aragon,  Napoleon 
had  at  last  compelled  Marshal  INlassena  to  quit  Paris  to  proceed 
to  Salamanca.  Unable  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
armies  of  Spain,  various  motives  induced  him  to  bestow  the 
chief  command  upon  Marshal  Massena.  Soult  having  been  twice 
tried  against  the  English,  had  not,  in  Na23oleon's  opinion,  shown 
suflficient  vigour  to  justify  his  being  opposed  to  them  again. 
Marshal  Ney  possessed,  on  the  contrary,  that  power  of  energetic 
action  which  was  necessary  in  a  struggle  against  such  enemies ; 
but  he  had  never  commanded  in  chief,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  the  general  to  be  matched  against  so  skilful  a  tactician 
as  Wellington  should  unite  with  consummate  generalship  and 
great  energy  of  character  that  habit  of  command  which  en- 
larges the  spirit,  and  renders  it  capable  of  bearing  fitly  all 
the  anxieties  attending  a  great  responsibility.  Marshal  Mas- 
sena was  the  only  man  whose  ready  spirit,  clear  judgment,  and 
ardent  temperament  rendered  him  fit  for  such  a  post.  Marshal 
Massena,  with  Ney  and  Junot  for  his  lieutenants,  would  be  able 
to  surmount  all  obstacles.  But  Marshal  Massena,  whose  clear- 
sightedness was  not  confined  to  military  affairs,  perceived  that  a 
rapid  advance  was  being  made  towards  some  great  catastrophe. 
Having  conducted  all  kinds  of  warfare  in  Calabria,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Poland,  he  augured  no  good  from  that  which 
was  so  obstinately  maintained  in  S]iain,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  compromise  his  high  renown  upon  a  theatre 
whereon  all  the  difficnlties  which  Napoleon  had  excited  against 
himself  appeared  to  have  assembled.  He  showed  the  greatest 
re]:)ugnance  to  undertaking  tlie  management  of  the  campaign  in 
Portugal,  and  when  required  by  Na])oleon  to  give  his  motives, 
alleged,  that  besides  the  difficulties  which  ht^  foresaw  in  the 
conduct  of  the  o])erations,  and  the  want  which  he  suspected 
tliere  would  be  of  prr>per  means  for  carrying  them  out,  his 
health  was  broken,  and  his  energy  most  ])robably  enfeebled  in 
consecjuence  ;  and  tliat,  moreover,  there  would  be  some  incon- 
venience in  his  assumim;-  the  command  over  tliose  marshals  who 
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coiisidered  themselves  hi?  erjuals,  and  were  accustomed  to  obey 
none  ))ut  ^sapolfon  liimself.  Xapoleon.  with  that  persuasive 
manner  whicli  he  knew  how  to  assume  with  Ins  old  companions 
in  arms,  had  caressed  tln'  old  soldier,  remindino-  him  of  his 
renown,  his  proverl)ial  energy :  declared  that  he  had  never  dis- 
played more  youthful  vigour  than  in  the  last  campaign,  that 
the  army  re-echoed  with  his  name,  that  neither  Marshal  Soult 
nor  jNlarshal  Xey  considered  themselvt-s  his  ecpial,  and  that 
ui'ithei-  of  them  would  refuse  the  obedience  demanded  by  his 
superidi-ity,  his  age.  and  the  imperial  confidence  with  which  he 
was  invested:  that  if  ihey  were  inarshals  and  dukes,  he  was 
I'rince  of  Massena ;  and  that  there  Avere,  moreover,  lueans  of 
forcing  unruly  spirits  to  submission  ;  that  as  far  as  his  health 
was  concerned,  the  climate  of  Portugal  was  exactly  the  one 
most  likely  10  restore  it;  that  he  would  be  afforded  time  for 
repose  by  the  la])se  of  three  or  four  months  which  would 
intervene,  being  employed  in  siege  operations,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  movements  in  the  field;  that  as  regarded  the 
means  neci\'^sary  to  the  conduct  of  the  campaign,  they  would 
be  furnished  in  abundance,  80.OOO  men  being  placed  under 
his  orders,  together  with  an  immense  materiel;  and  that  being 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  this  cam]iaign,  it  was  probable 
that  he  would  become  both  the  most  glorious  and  the  most 
popular  of  the  soldiers  of  France,  by  obtaining  that  maritime 
peace  which  was  alnne  re(|iiired,  because  it  was  the  only  one 
which  hatl  not  as  yet  Ijeeu  obtained.  These  arguments,  accom- 
panied by  a  Thousand  caresses,  had  rendered  Massena  unable  to 
refuse  tlie  rer[uest  of  the  luost  o-enerous  of  masters  ;  his  far- 
sei-ing  spirit,  ther^'fore,  sadh'  vielded  to  the  ])ersuasions  of 
gratiiude  and  the  hal)it  of  ol.)edience.  but  not  to  self-deception. 
Massena  lia\ing  llnis.  wliethei-  he  w(»uld  or  no,  accepted  the 
command  of  ihe  arm\-  of  JV)rtugal,  ])roceeded  to  Salamanca, 
hi-  arrival  beiuo-  a  soiirei-  nf  tei-i-nr  \t\  the  in^uig-enis.  of  con- 
fidence lo  ihi'  1  i-onps.  and  of  dis])leasure  to  -lunot  and  Xey. 
It  liappeMi'd  unt'i 'I't  iinately  that  his  energy  was  unacc()m})anied 
by  that  (iJLi'nitv  which,  whethei'  natui'al  oi'  assumed,  im])oses 
upon  men.  and  which  wa>  one  of  t  hti>e  (jualifications  for  com- 
)iiand.  till-  neglect  nf  which  in  X'ajdili-on  was  compensated  for 
by  the  prestigi'  of  his  ])i-odigious  genius,  his  dazzling  glory,  and 
unri\a]le(l  foiMuni.  Mas>ena  ari'ived  at  his  headfpuirtt.'rs  in  a 
maniiei'  and  with  an  attendance  little  calculated  to  impress 
liis  alri'a.dy  di-c<uitented  lieut>'iiant-.  and  in(lisci">-etly  com- 
])laining  of  hi-  I'atigue.  ••^lasseiia  i-  grown  old."  was  tlu^ 
constant  nnirmur  around  Marshal  Xey  at  Salamanca,  and 
;iri)un(l  .junot  at  Zamora.  ^las^ena  was  not  left  long  in  ignor- 
ance "f  this  c  rcumstance.  ••  Tiify  consider  me  old,  do  they?"" 
li''  exclaimed  with  auLa^r;  ""I  will   soon  make  them  understand 
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that  my  will  at  least  is  not  old,  and  that  I  know  how  to  exact 
obedience  from  those  who  are  placed  under  my  orders."  A 
third  lieutenant,  General  Beynier,  whose  corps  was  to  join  the 
army  of  Portugal,  conducted  himself,  at  first  at  least,  with 
more  propriety  than  the  other  two,  receiving  his  commander- 
in-chief  with  the  respect  which  was  to  be  expected  from  a 
modest  and  earnest  officer. 

But  these  difficulties  were  by  no  means  the  least  serious  of 
those  which  Massena  had  to  encounter.  His  army  was  not 
as  yet  either  organised  or  supplied  with  the  necessary  materiel, 
and  Napoleon  refused  to  furnish  the  funds  by  means  of  which 
alone  it  could  be  obtained.  He  found,  on  arriving  at  Sala- 
manca, that  such  materiel  as  had  been  sent  from  France  since 
the  peace  with  Austria  had  been  seized  on  its  way,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  each  corps,  and  consumed  before  the  campaign 
had  couimenced.  The  weather,  moreover,  had  been  as  fright- 
ful in  the  Castilles  as  in  Aragon ;  and  in  addition  to  all  these 
difficulties,  guerilla  bands,  more  numerous  and  more  audacious 
than  ever,  intercepted  every  convoy  that  was  not  guarded  by  a 
considerable  force.  The  urgency  of  the  necessities  of  the  army 
had  given  birth  to  abuses  which  the  generals  either  indolently 
or  purposely  connived  at.  llie  soldiers  and  sometimes  the 
officers  seized  the  peasants'  cattle  or  corn,  not  to  use  for  their 
own  support,  but  to  convert  into  money.  They  assisted  also 
the  contraband  traffic  in  colonial  merchandise  by  permitting 
mules  burdened  with  this  merchandise  to  pass  by  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tribute ;  and  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  permit 
some  of  the  Spanish  prisoners  to  escape  for  bribes.  Massena 
was  deeply  distressed  at  this  low  state  of  discipline  of  his  old 
companions  in  arms,  whom  he  found  changed  in  everything, 
save  that  martial  daring  which  neither  misfortune  nor  all 
Europe  gathered  under  the  walls  of  Paris  could  subdue. 

Independently  of  this  general  state  of  the  army,  each  cor])s 
had  its  own  particular  distress  ;  and  non(^  of  the  corps  were  of 
tliat  strength  which  Na]ioleon  had  hoped  and  promised  they 
should  b(\  Massena  was  able,  indeed,  to  assemble  an  army  of 
60,000  men,  but  the  diseases  attending  tlie  summer  season,  the 
si('g(>s  which  were  to  be  undertaken,  and  the  garrisons  which 
would  have  to  b(>  left  in  the  conquered  places,  would  certainly 
reduce  it  by  15,000  or  i6,000  men,  and  leave  the  army  of 
Portugal  numbering  no  more  than  50,000  effective  combatants. 
The  aspect  of  things  in  general,  the  inferiority  of  the  number 
of  the  troops,  tlie  \vant  of  materiel,  the  bad  s]:)irit  manif(>sted 
by  the  generals,  and  the  utter  decay  of  discipline,  ffiled  Mas- 
sena witli  dismay,  and  he  wrote  to  Napoleon  letters  which  were 
as  talent(Hl  as  they  were  sad.  Nevertliplcss,  old  and  worn-out 
and  hopeless  as  he  was,  he  applied  himself  to  the  work  in  hand 
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with  more  energetic  zeal   than  he  had  ever  displayed  at  any 
previous  period  (if  his  life. 

Aided  by  the  members  of  his  staff  and  by  General  Thiebault, 
governor  of  Salamanca,  he  ap])lied  himself  to  the  creation 
of  that  which  did  not  exist,  and  the  re])aration  of  that  which 
was  destroyed.  With  a  view  to  these  objects  lie  ordered  to  be 
brought  into  the  chest  of  the  central  army  the  contributions 
which  each  corps  had  seized  for  its  own  use  from  the  province 
which  it  occupied.  He  urged  the  supply  of  funds  from  Paris 
for  the  acquittal  of  tlie  arrears  of  ])ay  ;  he  took  possession  of 
the  mules  bought  in  France  for  the  army  of  Portugal,  and 
accelerated  tlu'  transport  of  the  heavy  artillery  towards  Ciudad 
Kodrigo.  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  distant  three  or  four  marches  from 
Salamanca,  was  situatt^d  in  a  vast,  arid,  d<^solate  plain,  of  some 
twenty  or  thirty  leagues  in  extent.  Massena  sent  thither 
subsistence  for  the  troops  C)f  Marshal  Ne^v,  which  were  about  to 
assemble  there,  and  ordered  the  establishment  of  all  that  was 
nect^ssary  for  a  siege.  As  it  was  possible  that  the  J'Jnglish, 
who.  since  our  entrance  into  Andalusia,  had  cpiitted  Spanisli 
Kstramadura  to  retreat  into  the  north  of  Portugal,  might 
attempt  to  interrupt  our  operations,  he  ordered  General  Junot 
to  f{uit  Leon  and  Benavente,  and  to  take  up  a  ])Osition  between 
Ledesma  and  Zamoi-a,  in  order,  if  necessary,  to  be  able  to  con- 
centrate themselves  upon  the  right  of  ^Marshal  lS(y.  By  these 
means  Massena  began  to  assemble  at  Salamanca  the  materiel 
of  a  considerable  army,  and  t<i  concentrate  around  Ciudad 
Jlodrigo  a  portion  of  what  was  necessary  to  the  prosc^cution  of 
a  long  si(\u'e.  Cnhajipily  the  route  between  Salamanca  and 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  was  infested  by  guerillas  who  dared  to  show 
themsehes  des]n1e  the  iiicessruit  pivsence  of  our  troo])s,  and 
often  occasioned  us  serious  disastei's.  j\lasstMia,  Iherefore,  did 
not  fail  to  send  most  ui-gent  messages  to  I'aris  for  the  ])rompt 
arrival  of  the  cor])s  of  General  Druet,  affirming  that  after  his 
departure  for  Portugal  the  presence  of  numerous  forces  alone 
could  keep  open  the  means  of  communication. 

Whilst  pi-eparations  were  thus  being  made  for  commencing 
the  new  campaign  of  Portugal  by  the  siege  of  (Ciudad  Kodrigo, 
a  dis])uted  j)oiiit  arose  between  iMassena  and  his  lieutenants. 
The  English  were  (Micam])ed  at  \  iseu,  three  marches  from  the 
frontier.  The  accounts  ]'i'S])ectiug  their  numbers  varied  very 
much,  fi'om  the  fact  of  the  Portuguese  trooj^s  being  fref|uently 
I'eckoned  with  them  ;  but  no  oiu^  sup])osed  that  the  h^nglish 
tlunnselves  were  more  than  24,000.  Their  near  neighbourhood 
inilauied  the  burning  courage  (jf  Xey  ;  lu^  found  it  but  tedious 
work  directing  the  noble  ardour  of  his  soldiers  against  stone 
walls.  He  considered  that  by  making  an  unexpected  attack 
upon  the  English  with  the  6th  and  8th  corps,  and  the  cavalry  of 
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Montbrun,  which  would  amount  altogether  to  about  50,000  men, 
there  would  be  a  great  chance  of  vanquishing  them,  and  ensuring 
by  their  defeat  the  fall  of  the  fortified  ^^laces  themselves. 

Marshal  Ney  proposed  this  plan  of  operations  to  the  general- 
in-chief  with  all  his  natural  ardour,  suggesting  it  at  the  same 
time  by  letter  to  General  Junot,  in  order  that,  receiving  the 
same  advice  from  both,  Massena  might  be,  in  a  manner,  forced 
to  adopt  it.  But  although  the  impetuous  Junot  added  his 
entreaties  to  those  of  Ney,  the  firmness  of  the  general-in-chief 
was  not  moved,  for  Napoleon's  orders  were  precise  ;  directing 
that  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Eodrigo  and  Almeida  should  precede 
every  other  operation ;  that  no  advance  into  Portugal  should 
be  made  until  after  the  intense  heat  should  have  diminished, 
and  until  provisions  should  have  been  got  together  sufiicient 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  army  for  fifteen  or  twenty  days.  But 
Junot  and  Ney  spread  abroad  amongst  their  several  corps  that 
it  was  Massena  who,  grown  old,  and  no  longer  the  same  man, 
preferred  wearisome  and  murderous  sieges  to  an  active  and 
decisive  campaign. 

The  plan  laid  down  by  Napoleon  was  evidently  the  wisest, 
and  the  designs  of  the  English  generals  afforded  a  full  justifica- 
tion of  his  views.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  acquired  by  his 
last  operations  a  great  reputation  with  the  English  government, 
and  even  with  the  English  people,  who,  since  General  Moore's 
precipitate  retreat,  had  never  ceased  to  be  haunted  by  the  fear 
that  their  troops  might  be  driven  into  the  sea.  On  finding, 
however,  that  their  new  general,  Arthur  Wellesley,  so  far  from 
being  driven  from  the  Peninsula,  had,  on  the  contrary,  driven 
Marshal  Soult  frojn  Portugal,  they  had  begun  to  take  confidence  ; 
but  the  services  Avliich  he  had  already  rendered  to  his  country, 
and  the  high  reputation  which  he  began  to  acquire,  did  not 
suffice  to  silence  the  attacks  of  the  opposition,  which  desired 
peace,  or  tlic  objections  of  the  government,  which  was  in 
continual  dread  of  some  disaster.  Thus  tlie  British  govern- 
ment constantly  kept  at  the  mouths  of  the  Tagus  an  immense 
transport  flotilla,  to  be  always  ready  to  receive  the  army  should 
it  l)e  beaten,  "^^riie  peace  wliich  France  had  made  with  Austria 
increased  its  apprehensions,  for  it  believed  that  Napoleon 
would  tlirow  into  the  Peninsula  his  best  army  and  his  best 
general,  namely,  himself;  and  this  idea  filled  all  England  with 
anxiety  in  behalf  of  Lord  Wellington,  and  the  army  which  he 
commanded. 

The  l*higlish  public  tormented  tlu'  cabinet,  and  the  cabinet 
tormented  Lord  Wellington,  by  the  expression  of  unceasing 
terrors.  Hut  the  latter  endured  this  annoyance,  whilst  he  saw 
more  cleai'ly  than  Na])oleon  liimself  the  course'  of  affairs  in  th(^ 
IVninsula,  sinq)ly  because*  he  was  on  the  spot,  and  not  misled 
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by  any  of  those  illusions  in  which  Napoleon,  havinc:  entered  on 
an  ill-judged  line  of  action,  loved  to  envelop  himself.  He  saw 
that  the  resistance  offered  by  national  hatred,  climate,  and 
distance,  by  the  want  of  method  in  operations  conducted  by 
different  generals,  and  by  the  disagreement  with  Joseph,  would 
prevent  Napoleon  from  obtaining  possession  of  certain  extreme 
points,  such  as  Gibraltar,  Cadiz,  and  Lisbon,  which  were  pro- 
tected by  their  remoteness  and  the  sea ;  and  he  declared  that 
if  England  continued  to  excite  and  to  aid  from  these  extreme 
points  the  hostility  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards,  the  struggle 
would  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  empire,  that  Europe  would 
sooner  or  later  revolt  against  Napoleon,  and  that  ho  would  only 
be  able  to  meet  that  revolt  with  armies  half  destroyed  by  an 
interminable  and  destructive  war.  But  in  pursuing  this  line  of 
conduct,  all  depended  on  the  resistance  which  should  be  opposed 
to  the  Erench  at  thf  extremities  of  the  Peninsula,  and  Lord 
"Wellington  had  sought  with  great  care,  and  discovered  with 
rare  quickness  of  eye,  an  almost  impregnable  position,  from 
which  he  flattered  himself  that  he  might  defy  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Erench  armies.  This  position,  which  he  thus  rendered 
immortal,  was  that  of  Torres  Vedras,  near  Lisbon.  He  had 
remarked  between  the  Tagus  and  the  sea  a  peninsula  six  or 
seven  leagues  broad  and  twelve  or  fifteen  long,  w^hich  might  be 
easily  isolated  by  a  line  of  almost  invincible  works,  and  behind 
which  Lisbon,  the  transport  flotilla,  and  the  stores  of  the  army 
might  be  safe  from  every  attack.  Having  fixed  upon  this 
position,  he  delineated  to  his  engineers  the  works  which  he 
desired  to  have  thrown  up,  and  Europe  remaining  in  perfect 
ignoranc<'  of  th<-  fact,  employed  many  thousand  Portuguese 
peasants  in  constructing,  under  the  direction  of  the  English 
engineers,  the  celebrated  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  More  than 
600  cannon  were  prepared  to  arm  the  numerous  redoubts  which 
were  thus  thrown  up  across  the  peninsula  of  the  Tagus. 

Erom  the  time  that  the  Erench  had  invaded  Andalusia,  Lord 
Wellington  had  hastened  to  quit  Estramadura,  and  had  retired 
into  Portugal,  with  the  desire  of  devoting  himself  exclusively  to 
the  defence  of  that  country,  for  it  was  of  little  importance 
whether  the  Knglish  were  in  Spain  or  Portugal,  their  presence 
u])on  some  ]ioiiit  of  the  T'eninsula  being  sufficient  to  sustain  the 
hripcs  of  tlu'  insurgents,  and  to  jU'rpetuate  the  war.  W^ith  the 
bulk  of  his  forces,  namely,  20.000  English  and  15,000  Portu- 
guese, he  tr)ok  up  a  position  at  Mseu,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
valley  of  ^londego;  his  plan  being  to  watch  from  thence  the 
movements  of  the  Erench,  and  to  retreat  if  they  advanced  to 
give'him  battle,  until,  having  come  to  a  strong  position,  and  the 
enemy  being  exhausted  with  fatigue,  he  should  be  able  to  engage 
them  with  all  the  chances  in  his  favour  ;  but  to  risk  nothing  for 
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the  sake  of  saving  the  Spanish  or  Portuguese  fortresses,  or  of 
protecting  the  countries  of  his  allies  from  hostile  ravages. 

On  the  side  of  the  French,  therefore,  that  plan  by  which  it 
was  proposed  that  Ciudad  Rodrigo  should  be  first  taken,  that 
great  magazines  should  be  established,  and  that  no  movement 
should  be  taken  without  the  accompaniment  of  an  ample  supply 
of  stores  on  the  backs  of  mules,  was  the  only  practicable  one, 
since  Lord  Wellington  had  resolved  only  to  accept  battle  at  his 
own  pleasure,  and  to  retreat  and  leave  us  to  perish  of  hunger 
in  his  track. 

About  the  commencement  of  June,  Marshal  Ney  invested 
Ciudad  Hodrigo.  This  fortress  is  situated  upon  the  Agueda,  a 
little  river  which  falls  from  the  Sierra  de  Gata  into  the  Douro. 
It  had  an  excellent  governor,  old  indeed,  but  full  of  skill  and 
energy.  General  Herrasti,  aware  of  the  preparations  which  had 
been  made  by  the  French  for  the  attack,  had  long  since  taken 
every  precaution.  The  fortress  contained  a  garrison  of  4000 
soldiers,  together  with  a  fanatic  population  of  6000  persons, 
increased  by  the  wealthy  proprietors  of  the  country,  who,  having 
sought  an  asylum  in  the  place  for  themselves  and  their  movable 
property,  had  furnished  a  good  battalion  of  militia  numbering 
800  men.  The  artillery  was  numerous  and  well  served,  and 
every  preparation  was  made  for  affording  Ciudad  Rodrigo  the 
means  of  making  a  long  and  vigorous  resistance. 

After  having  consulted  with  his  engineer  and  artillery  officers, 
Ney  perceived  very  clearly  the  best  point  to  make  the  attack, 
and  chose  the  north  side  for  the  commencement  of  the  siege 
works,  tliat  being  the  side  on  which  there  were  only  artificial 
defences,  which  could  be  battered  down  by  artillery.  On  the 
night  between  the  15th  and  i6th  of  June  the  trenches  were 
opened  at  500  metres  distance  from  the  place.  The  works  were 
carried  on  during  the  following  days  with  the  utmost  diligence, 
and  in  spite  of  the  rc>peated  sorties  of  the  enemy,  who  were  on 
every  occasion  driven  back  to  the  fortress  with  heavy  loss. 

The  rain  which  had  lasted  during  the  whole  month  of  May, 
and  which  now  recommenced,  caused  us  more  damage  than  all 
the  sorties  of  tlie  enemy.  It  rendered  1he  trenches  uninhabit- 
able, and  delaying,  by  the  ell'ect  it  liad  on  the  roads,  the  arrival 
of  the  siegr  train,  compelled  our  soldiers  to  work  without  the 
pro*  eel  ion  of  artillery.  ]\Tarshal  Ne\-  su])])lied  the  want  of  it 
by  i'oi'iniiig  six  companies  of  tlie  best  marksmen  of  his  army, 
and  ])laciiig  tliem  in  fi-ont  of  the  trendies  in  great  holes,  which 
wei'e  made  so  ;is  to  be  able  to  contain  three  men  with  provisions 
and  ;nuniiinit  ion  foi-  twentv-fom- hours.  From  this  shelter  our 
marksmen  dii'eficd  sucli  a  fii'e  upon  tlie  enemy's  artillerymen 
llint  the  inc()n\'eni(MiC(>  to  our  troops  of  working  in  front  of 
unopposed  cannon  was  verv  niucli  diminished. 
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On  the  evenins:  of  the  24th  June  the  general-in-chiei"  liim- 
self  arrived  in  the  French  camp.  After  having  inspected  and 
approved  of  the  works,  lie  hastened  the  erection  of  the  batteries, 
tliat  an  immediate  attack  mie'lit  be  made,  to  o])en  a  Iji'each. 
On  the  followinef  day,  the  25th,  was  commenced  tlie  cannonade. 
The  lire  from  forty-six  pieces  of  artidery  caused  u'l'eat  havoc  in 
the  enemv's  works.  Nevertlieless.  the  cannon  of  the  fortress 
replied  to  ours,  and  occasioned  us  some  dania^'e.  ]\Iany  of 
our  pieces  were  disinount'^d.  and  a  considerable  number  of  our 
artiliervmen  slain  Marslia!  ^fassena,  thinking  that  our  artillery 
was  not  served  with  suflicient  energy,  imperiously  ordered  Eble 
to  take  upon  himself  its  command.  This  was  a  new  source  of 
vexation  to  ^Marshal  Ney,  who  took  careful  account  of  all  his 
annovances.  whether  inevitable  or  not.  The  S]')eedy  result  of 
(leneral  Kble's  eiforts  was  that  two  breaches  became  practi- 
cable, and  ^larshal  Alassena  wished  immediately  to  proceed  to 
the  assault,  as  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the  soil  exposed  the 
troo]is  to  disease,  and  the  English  had  passed  the  Coa,  a  little 
river  parallel  to  the  Agueda,  and  threatened  an  attack.  He 
sunimnne<l  General  lierrasti  to  surrender,  telling  him  that  he 
had  already  done  all  that  honour  demanded,  that  he  could  not 
hold  the  l)reach  against  the  courage  of  the  army  of  Portugal, 
and  that  if  he  still  ])ersisted.  he  would  expose  the  garrison  to 
destruction  by  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

The  garrison,  indeed,  began  ali'eady  to  despair:  but  the 
monks  continued  to  excite  tlu'  ])eople.  and  the  refugees  from  the 
countr\-.  who  had  taken  into  the  town  all  that  they  ])0ssessed, 
were  unwilling  to  surrendiT.  One  circumstance  favoured  their 
detenulnaiion  To  hold  out.  The  breach  having  been  opened 
from  a  di>tance,  and  hei'ore  the  French  had  carried  their  works 
u])  to  the  border  of  tlie  fo^se,  the  counterscar]")  remained  un- 
touched. Thus  the  bi'each  which  was  practicable  on  the  side 
of  the  town  was  not  so  >  >n  the  >i(le  of  the  C(;)U!itry,  fcir  troops 
could  onK'  throw  theni>e]\-es  into  the  fosse  fcir  the  ]nir]iose  of 
mounting  to  the  assault  by  precipitating  themselv(\s  from  a 
liiLdi  wall:  the  defence  might,  therefore,  according  to  the  re- 
cogni-''d  rules.be  still  prolongid.  (b-neral  lierrasti.  who  was 
impelled,  not  by  fanaticism,  but  by  a  sense  (if  inilitary  honour, 
to  maiiitiiin  the  defence  jo  the  utmost,  made  this  circumstance  a 
I'easoii  foi'  refusing  to  comply  with  .Mai-shal  ]\lassena's  sumTuons 
to  surrender,  and  sent  a  mt-r^^enovi'  to  l.oi-d  AN'ellington  with  an 
earnest  entreat\'  that  he  would  ("ome  to  his  assistance. 

This  unexpected  resistance  e.\(^ited  ?tlai'slial  ]\lasstMia's  extreme 
dis])leasure.  ;uul  selecting  from  the  8th  cor])s  an  oflicer  of  dks- 
tiiiLi'iiislii'd  merit,  Oolonel  \  ala/.i'.  who  had  alreadv  distinguished 
hiii!<e!f  at  the  siege  of  .Astoi'ga,  he  or(h'red  him  to  continue  the 
works  so  as  to  reach  the  side  of  the  fosse  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Hearing  twelve  days  spoken  of  as  the  time  this  work  would 
occupy,  he  demanded  that  it  should  be  completed  in  seven  or 
eight,  for  provisions  began  to  fail,  and  the  6th  corps  had  been 
already  put  on  half  rations. 

As  for  the  English,  Lord  Wellington,  having  advanced  as  far 
as  the  Coa,  declined  to  risk  an  engagement.  In  vain  General 
Herrasti  sent  messages  for  aid,  in  vain  the  Marquis  de  la 
Romana  had  visited  Badajoz  to  entreat  him  to  interrupt  the 
operations  of  the  French;  he  replied  that  he  could  only  save 
the  fortress  by  a  battle,  and  he  had  resolved  not  to  hazard  the 
fate  of  the  English  army  to  preserve  a  place  already  almost  lost. 
This  stern  answer,  although  founded  on  the  strongest  arguments, 
reduced  the  Spaniards  to  despair,  and  exasperated  them  with 
what  they  called  the  cold  egotism  of  the  English. 

In  spite  of  all  Colonel  Valaze's  efforts,  the  brink  of  the  fosse 
had  not  been  reached  until  the  5th  or  6th  of  July ;  but  at 
length  on  the  8th  the  masonry,  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
the  delay,  was  thrown  by  means  of  gunpowder  into  the  fosse, 
and  the  breach  became  practicable  on  both  sides  of  the  fosse, 
namely,  on  the  descent  as  well  as  the  ascent.  On  the  morning 
of  the  9th  everything  was  arranged  for  the  assault.  At  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  our  batteries  hurled  upon  the  unhappy 
town  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  a  hail  of  shot  and  shell.  The  enemy's 
artillery,  which  at  first  replied  with  some  quickness,  was  soon 
silenced.  The  two  breaches  presented  only  a  heap  of  shelving 
ruins,  which  would  be  easily  accessible  to  the  agility  of  our 
soldiers.  Between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they 
were  declared  by  our  engineers  to  be  perfectly  practicable,  and 
Massena  ordered  the  assault.  But  just  as  the  chosen  columns 
had  reached  the  foot  of  the  first  breach  and  were  preparing  to 
throw  themselves  into  it,  a  white  flag,  the  token  of  surrender,  ap- 
peared upon  the  second.  An  aged  man,  with  white  hair  (General 
Herrasti),  presented  himself  to  discuss  with  Marshal  Ney  upon 
the  ruined  walls  the  terms  of  capitulation.  Ney  accorded  him 
all  the  honours  due  to  his  brave  defence,  permitting  the  officers 
to  retain  their  swords  and  the  soldiers  their  knapsacks. 

This  first  act  of  the  campaign  in  Portugal  liad  passed  o£E 
well.  The  troops,  notwithstanding  the  unyielding  tempers  of 
their  generals,  and  the  disorganisation  which  had  resulted  from 
their  wretchedness,  had  displayed  their  accustomed  coui^age. 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  being  taken,  it  was  now  necessary  to  attack 
Almeida.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  surrendered  on  the  9th  of  July ; 
offensive  operations  could  not  be  commenced  before  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  heat,  and  as  that  would  not  be  until  the  month 
of  September,  the  months  of  July  and  August  might  be  devoted 
to  the  siege  of  Almeida,  which  was  said  to  be  more  strongly 
fortified  and  better  armed  than  Ciudad  Rodri'm. 
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Before  quitting  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Massena  ordered  the  breaches 
to  be  repaired,  and  all  the  defences  to  be  put  in  an  efiicient 
state.  As  the  town  contained  the  richest  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  who  had  sought  safety  within  its  walls,  he  levied  upon 
them  a  contribution  of  500,000  francs,  of  which  he  was  in 
urgent  need  for  the  liquidation  of  his  artillery  and  engineer 
expenses,  and  then  returned  to  Salamanca,  where,  in  his  absence, 
the  most  important  matters  had  made  but  little  progress.  He 
immediately  made  the  most  vigorous  exertions  for  the  collec- 
tion of  provisions  sufficient  to  last  the  troops  for  twenty  days, 
besides  what  would  be  sufiicient  to  provision  Ciudad  llodrigo 
and  Almeida  for  several  months. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  given  directions  for  the  investment 
of  Almeida.  Marshal  Ney  had  advanced  with  the  6th  corps, 
followed  by  the  8th,  to  attack  the  English  on  the  Coa,  a  little 
river  which,  as  the  Agueda,  flows  from  the  Sierra  de  Gata  into 
the  Douro.  Almeida  is  on  the  riglit  of  the  Coa,  and  was  con- 
sequently on  our  side.  Lord  Wellington,  persisting  in  remaining 
inactive  in  spite  of  the  curses  of  the  Spaniards,  had  encamped 
at  Alverca,  and  quietly  watched  the  progi'ess  of  events.  Marshal 
Ney,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  he  had  received,  obliged  the 
English  rearguard  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat,  and  chased 
them  before  him  as  far  as  a  fort  called  Fort  Conception,  a 
regular  work  on  the  route  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  Almeida, 
and  at  the  summit  of  a  plateau  which  commanded  this  route. 

Almeida  was  a  regular  pentagon,  perfectly  fortified,  com- 
pletely armed,  provided  with  a  garrison  of  5000  Portuguese, 
and  built  on  a  rocky  soil  in  which  it  would  be  a  work  of  great 
difficulty  to  open  trenches.  The  first  fortnight  of  August 
was  occupied  in  collecting  provisions,  procuring  the  necessary 
materiel,  and  in  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  siege  train.  On 
the  1 5th  the  trenches  were  opened.  Whilst  the  approaches 
were  being  carried  on,  eleven  batteries  were  constructed,  armed 
with  64  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  which  had  been  brought  from 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Salamanca.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th 
of  August,  the  artillery  being  ready,  jMarshal  Massena  gave 
orders  that  the  fin^  should  be  opened.  The  place,  which  was 
but  small,  although  well  fortified,  was  almost  surrounded  by 
the  batteries  of  its  assailants,  and  suffered  considerable  damage. 
The  enemy  replied  with  vigour,  but  were  not  able  to  make  head 
against  our  artillery,  which  was  scrvt'd  with  as  much  precision 
as  (|uickness.  Many  edifices  took  lir(> ;  towards  night  a  shell, 
ha])pily  aimed,  falling  u])on  a  powder  magazine  which  was  in 
the  very  centre  of  tlu;  town,  caused  a  frightful  explosion ; 
many  of  the  houses  were  thrown  down,  and  almost  500  per- 
sons, soldiers  or  inhabitrmts,  killed.  Some  of  the  cannon  were 
thrown  into  the  fosses,  and  portions  of  the  ramparts  laid  open. 
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On  the  following  day  the  disaster  which  the  town  had  suffered 
was  manifest  in  all  its  horror.  The  inhabitants,  in  consterna- 
tion, demanded  that  they  should  no  longer  be  exposed  to  such 
dangers ;  and  the  garrison,  indignant  at  the  obstinate  immova- 
bility of  the  English,  also  began  to  speak  of  surrendering. 
Massena,  judging  correctly  how  great  confusion  would  prevail 
throughout  the  place,  summoned  it  to  surrender,  writing  to 
the  governor  to  the  effect,  that  after  the  accident  which  had 
happened,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  prolong  his  resist- 
ance. The  governor  therefore  entered  into  a  discussion  respect- 
ing the  conditions  of  surrender ;  but  as  he  continued  to  dispute 
respecting  the  terms  during  the  whole  day,  Massena  had  the 
cannonade  recommenced;  a  few  rounds,  however,  caused  the 
conditions  which  we  had  dictated  to  be  accepted.  The  con- 
querors found  within  the  fortifications  5000  men,  a  great 
quantity  of  stores,  and  some  very  good  ordnance. 

The  first  part  of  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  that  which  con- 
sisted in  the  conquest  of  the  fortresses  of  the  frontier,  was 
successfully  accomplished ;  and  a  good  base  of  operations  was 
established,  if  only  the  conquered  fortresses  could  be  provisioned, 
hospitals  and  magazines  formed,  and  sufficient  troops  afforded 
to  cover  the  communications.  It  was  now  September,  and  he 
proposed  to  pass  the  frontier  on  the  loth  or  15th.  Napoleon, 
who  was  much  rejoiced  at  the  capture  of  Cindad  Rodrigo  and 
Almeida,  urgently  pressed  him  to  commence  at  length  active 
operations,  and  to  throw  himself  upon  the  English.  "  They 
are  not  more  than  25,000,"  he  wrote;  "your  troops  must  still, 
despite  the  sieges  and  the  diseases  of  summer,  nuuiber  60,000; 
and  how  are  25,000  English  to  resist  60,000  Frenchmen  com- 
manded by  you  ?  To  hesitate  would  be  a  scandalous  weakness, 
which  we  need  not  fear  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Kivoli  and 
Prince  of  Essling."  Massena  needed  no  exhortaticm  to  attack 
the  lilnglish  when  once  they  should  cross  his  ])ath  ;  but  he  per- 
ceived with  grief  Na|)oleon's  illusions  res]iecting  the  strength 
of  the  two  armies,  and  had  a  vague  presentiment  that  he  would 
\n^  the  first  victim  of  tlu'se  illusions,  from  which  no  one  was 
entirely  free  but  the  IJritisli  general. 

Whilst  resigning  himself  to  entire  oliedimce,  IMarshal  Massena 
wi'ote  again  to  Napoleon,  to  assure*  him  that  his  forces  were 
iusuflicieut,  tliat  the  roads  wen*  dreadful,  that  h(>  could  procure 
no  ])rovisinns.  that  all  his  communications  would  be  almost  im- 
mcMJiately  int(>rn']iie(l.  iliaf  il  was  scarcely  ]')()ssil)li>  to  keep  up 
any  comniimical  inn  Ijctween  Salanianc.'i,  and  Ciiulad  llodrigo, 
that  he  could  I'ereive  nothing,  that  it  was  a  gnvat  ]")robleni  how 
his  soldiers  would  find  subsistence  when  in  tlie  presence  of  the 
I'higlish  army,  pi'ovided  with  every  necessary,  and  very  much 
increased    in    iiiimbers,  and    that    he   had    no   chance   of  success 
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unless  a  considerable  body  of  troops  were  despatcln-d  to  follow 
iu  his  rear  with  provisions  and  munitions  of  war. 

But  Napoleon,  notwithstanding  the  letters  which  he  re- 
ceived, still  persisted,  for  he  had  been  long-  since  accustomed 
to  hear  his  generals  exaggerate  thi-  resources  of  the  enemy, 
and  diminish  their  own.  He  considered  the  English  army, 
moreover,  as  amounting  only  to  the  number  of  those  troops 
which  were  actually  English,  for  he  lield  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese troops  in  no  account.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  lines 
of  Torres  \'edras,  knew  not  what  auxiliaries  the  enemy  would 
find  in  the  remoteness  of  the  country,  its  climate,  and  the 
sterility  of  certain  portions  of  it,  and  had  contracted  a  habit 
of  believing  that  everything  woidd  be  accomplished  just  as  he 
desired. 

Masseua  therefore  determined  to  set  out,  and  fixed  on  the 
lOth  of  Septeinber  for  the  passage  of  the  frontier  ;  he  adjourned 
it  to  the  1 6th,  that  he  might  be  better  prepared,  and  that  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  which  was  still  very  great,  might  be  some- 
what diminished.  When  the  moment  of  departure  arrived,  he 
found  that  he  was  only  abh-  to  store  four  months'  pro\isions  in 
the  two  fortresses  ;  that  he  must  renounce  his  plan  of  forming 
magazines  in  the  rear  of  the  army:  and  that  he  had  been  able 
to  procure  no  more  than  sixteen  days'  rations  for  liis  troops. 
But  the  army,  in  spite  of  tlie  ill-humour  of  certain  of  its  leaders. 
was  rejoiced  that  the  moment  was  at  liand  when  it  would  arise 
from  its  long  inaction,  and  at  length  attack  the  English.  The 
infantry,  Ijadly  clothed,  but  well  shod  and  well  armed,  ripe  both 
in  age  and  experience,  was  full  of  confidence.  The  dragoons, 
blackened  I^y  ex])o>ure  to  the  sun.  and  thorough  ade]its  in 
horsemans]ii[),  were  armed  with  long  Toledo  sabres,  which  gave 
mortal  wound-  at  every  stroke.  If  it  were  t'ver  ]5ossibIe  for 
valour  to  M\'erci)me  the  forc<-  of  circumstances,  this  army  was 
wnrthy  of  making  the  attempt.  Had  ii<  generals  acted  together 
witli  good-will,  tliey  would  have  been  tvpial  t(.)  the  accoTU- 
))li>liment  of  such  a  task,  and  at  the  head  of  such  troops  would 
])r(.)batjly  li;i\'e  caceomplished  it. 

On  the  iiu)rning  of  the  \C)\\\  of  Sejiteiiibei-  Massena  set  his 
army  in  motion.  li  debfiiiched  in  three  enliniiiis  across  the 
fnjntiei-  of  I'di'tiigal.  'I'lie  lii-st  siep-  taken  in  this  terril)le 
country  ju-:  :fle:!  all  previ()u>  fears.  The  trmips  had  expected 
t'l  find  it  barren,  but  thev  also  fiiiiiid  it  de\-a-iated  bv  lii'e  and 
swoi'd.  E\ery\vhere  the  village-  were  deserted,  the  mills  idle; 
what  the  iuhaliitants  had  lej'i  iinde-i  royed  had  been  destroved 
by  tlie  1-higli-h.  \ot  a  >ingle  available  guide  coidd  l)e  found: 
a  few  old  pel--.  Ill-  alone  being  met  with,  fi-om  whom  but  little 
information,  coiihl  be  obtaiiieil;  and  il  was  oidy  by  means  of 
three  LI r  I'our   1 'on  ueaie--   oillc^rs   attached   to   tht.'   armv  that  it 
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was  able  to  make  its  way  along  roads  scarcely  fit  for  the  passage 
of  the  roughest  vehicles. 

On  the  19th  the  army  arrived  at  Viseii,  a  little  town  of  seven 
or  eight  thousand  souls.  The  whole  population  had  fled,  with 
the  exception  only  of  some  few  whose  decrepitude  had  detained 
them.  But  although  the  English  had  destroyed  the  bakehouses, 
the  mills,  and  the  granaries,  and  burnt  the  stacks  of  corn,  the 
troops  were  able  to  obtain  here  a  good  supply  of  vegetables 
and  even  cattle. 

The  artillery  and  the  transport  corps  were  the  most  distressed 
portions  of  the  army.  The  roads  were  almost  impassable,  and 
three  days'  marching  had  sufficed  to  exhaust  the  horses  and 
to  cause  great  damage  to  the  gun-carriages.  On  this  account 
Marshal  Massena,  who,  anxious  as  he  was  to  come  up  with  the 
English,  preferred  to  encounter  them  in  a  more  open  country, 
granted  to  the  army  two  days'  repose,  to  rally  the  troops  which 
guarded  the  baggage  train,  and  to  repair  the  artillery  carriages. 

On  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  the  Mondego,  it 
became  evident  that  the  English  would  there  attempt  to  resist 
us,  for  both  on  the  one  side  of  the  river  and  the  other  they 
held  equally  strong  positions.  Reynier  and  Ney  considered, 
however,  and  very  rightly,  that  they  had  not  established  them- 
selves as  yet  very  firmly  on  the  ground,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  immediately  attacked  before  they  had  time  to  do  so. 
But  Massena  was  not,  unfortunately,  upon  the  spot.  Delayed 
either  by  fatigue,  to  which  he  had  begun  to  be  very  sensible, 
or  by  exertions  to  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  army,  encumbered 
with  an  embarrassing  waggon  train,  he  did  not  arrive  until  the 
evening.  His  lieutenants,  not  having  dared  to  engage  in  a 
general  action  in  his  absence,  had  awaited  his  arrival. 

Marshal  Massena,  after  having  inspected  the  position  of  the 
enemy,  was  of  opinion,  as  were  his  lieutenants,  that  the  English 
intended  to  offer  battle  upon  that  ground.  The  nature  of  the 
country  in  advance  rendered  it  necessary  either  to  carry  the 
position  or  to  retreat.  Opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  proper 
course  to  pursue.  Marshal  Ney,  who  had  at  first  considered 
that  an  eugagement  would  be  the  most  advisable  step,  now 
held  the  contrary  opinion,  saying  that  it  was  now  too  late, 
since  the  J^nglish  had  had  time  to  establish  themselves  in  their 
position,  and  it  would  be  better  to  retreat  thau  to  lose  a  battle, 
and  to  have  to  retreat  amidst  such  friii-litful  fforcfes  before  a 
victorious  eiiemy. 

Massena  indignantly  rejected  tlie  idea  of  retreating,  which 
was  an  easy  o\w  for  Marshal  Ney,  since  the  responsibility  of 
a  retrogade  nrnvenient  would  not  fall  on  himself;  lie  declared 
such  counsel  unworfliy  of  a  niai'shal,  and  maintained  that  it 
was  necessary  to  give  battle,    lleynier,  ordinarily  very  cautious. 
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held  an  opinion  on  this  occasion  contrary  to  his  character,  as 
Ney's  was  contrary  to  liis,  and  su])ported  the  advice  of  Marshal 
Massena.  lie  affirmed  that,  having  well  examined  the  position, 
he  thought  that  he  could  take  it.  Massena  took  his  advice, 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  battle  should  take  place  the  next 
day.  It  was  arranged  that  lleynier  should  endeavour  at  a 
very  early  hour  to  advance  by  the  road  on  the  left,  named 
San  Antonio,  whilst  Xey  should  advance  by  that  on  the  right, 
named  Moria ;  that  Junot,  who  arrived  late  in  the  evening, 
should  remain  in  reserve  to  protect  the  retreat,  if  the  attack 
should  not  succeed ;  and  that  Montbrun,  with  all  his  cavalry, 
should  hold  himself  in  readiness  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  to 
sabre  the  English  should  they  attempt  to  descend  ;  and  that 
the  artillery  should  be  placed  on  the  various  elevations  from 
which  it  could  throw  its  shot  against  the  enemy.  Massena  him- 
self was  to  remain  between  the  two  attacking  columns  to  give 
such  orders  as  the  events  of  the  day  might  render  necessary. 

The  French  generals  were  not  deceived  in  supposing  that 
Lord  Wellington  intended  to  give  battle  on  those  heights.  The 
English  general,  in  fact,  although  very  cautious,  was  unwilling 
to  enter  his  lines  as  a  fugitive,  had  resolved  as  soon  as  he  should 
come  to  a  strong  position  to  give  battle  on  the  defensive,  by 
which  he  hoped  to  render  his  retreat  freer  from  molestation, 
and  to  raise  the  spirits  of  his  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  lines 
of  Torres  ^^edras,  and  by  which,  should  its  result  be  entirely 
advantageous,  he  would  be  spared  the  necessity  of  retreating 
upon  Lisbon.  Having  formed  this  plan,  he  judged  that  the 
Sierra  Murcellia  and  the  Sierra  Alcoba  presented,  either  of 
them,  such  a  position  as  he  desired.  Being  ignorant  which  of 
the  two  the  French  would  attfinpt  to  carry,  he  had  posted  on 
the  Sierra  ]\Iurcelha  General  Hill's  division,  and  had  established 
himself  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  on  that  of  Alcoba.  On  ])er- 
ct'iving  ihe  direction  taken  by  the  French  ariiiy,  he  had  ordered 
General  iliirs  divisicin  to  join  him. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  the  Anglo-Portuguese  army  was 
tlu-refore  asst-mblcd  in  its  whole  strength  of  50,000  men  on 
the  ])lateau  of  the  Sierra  Alcoba.  The  French  army  consisted 
of  nearly  an  etjual  number,  and  as  it  had  found  itself  superior 
to  the  English  on  the  ])lain,  l)eli<'ved  that  its  courage  would 
com])ensat('  for  the  difficulties  offered  by  the  ground  it  was 
about  to  attack. 

At  daybi-rak  on  the  27th  the  cni-]is  of  lleynier  and  Ney 
Wert'  foriiH  cl.  the  one  in  front  of  San  Antonio,  the  other  in 
front  of  Mi)ira,  ready  to  climb  the  sierra;  the  artillery  took 
U])  a  j)<i>itiiiii  on  some  heights  in  the  face  of  the  enemy;  the 
ca\alry  were  di-a\vn  u])  on  the  plain,  ready  to  cover  the  army 
^h'liild  it  be  repulsed. 
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At  daybreak  Reynier  commenced  the  engagement.  The 
division  Merle  led  the  way,  followed  by  the  brigade  Foy  and 
the  division  Heudelet.  A  thick  mist  covered  the  advance  of 
our  columns.  After  following  for  some  time  the  route  de 
San  Antonio  de  Cantaro,  the  division  Merle  diverged  to  the 
right  of  this  route,  and  commenced  ascending  the  mountain 
through  the  trees  and  thickets  by  which  it  was  covered,  whilst 
the  brigade  Foy  and  the  division  Heudelet  continued  to  march 
along  the  route.  After  an  hour's  toil  the  division  Merle,  pro- 
tected for  some  time  by  the  mist,  arrived  at  the  summit,  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  and  immediately  on  its  arrival  at  the 
edge  of  the  plateau  threw  itself  upon  the  8th  Portuguese, 
which  it  routed,  gaining  possession  of  its  artillery.  But 
Picton's  whole  division  was  there  supported  on  one  side  by 
Leith's  division,  and  on  the  other  by  a  strong  battery  and  by 
Spencer's  division.  Scarcely  had  the  division  Merle  attempted 
to  deploy  than  it  received  in  flank  the  fire  from  the  artillery 
on  its  right,  and  in  front  the  fire  of  the  musketry  of  Picton's 
division,  distant  only  fifteen  paces.  A  great  number  of  oflicers 
fell  before  this  terrible  fire,  and  General  Picton,  perceiving  its 
success,  charged  with  the  bayonet  our  troops,  who  were  taken 
by  surprise,  exhausted  by  their  painful  ascent,  and  deprived  of 
almost  all  their  commanders.  They  were  compelled  to  retreat 
to  the  edge  of  the  plateau.  At  the  same  moment  the  division 
Heudelet,  preceding  Foy's  brigade,  debouched  by  the  route  on 
the  left  of  Merle's  division,  and  hastened  to  support  it.  But 
assailed,  before  it  had  time  to  form,  by  grape  and  musketry, 
and  deprived  of  its  colonel,  Desmeuniers,  it  fell  back.  At 
length  Foy's  brigade  appeared  upon  the  plateau,  having  on 
its  right  and  left  the  regiments  of  Merle's  division,  which  had 
been  re-formed  by  General  Sarrut.  ]3ut  at  the  same  moment 
Lord  Wellington,  having  directed  Leith's  division  against  our 
left,  and  Spencer's  division  against  our  right,  with  all  his 
reserves  of  artillery,  fought  with  15,000  men,  perfectly  fresh 
and  established  in  a  firm  position,  against  our  7000  or  8000  sol- 
diers, who  were  tlioroughly  exhausted  and  (entirely  unprovided 
with  artillery.  After  having  torn  our  ranks  with  grape,  Lord 
Wellington  ordered  the  entire  mass  of  his  infantry  to  charge 
them  with  the  bayonet.  Our  troo]is  wei'e  compelled  to  r(~treat, 
carrying  in  their  arms  many  of  tlieir  generals  killed  or  wounded. 

In  tlic  nicantinie  Ney  had,  on  liis  side,  met  with  difficulties 
no  less  serious;  for  towards  our  right  tlie  si(>rra  forming  a 
curve  to  rejoin  that  of  Caraniula,  it  was  impossible  to  climb 
it  without  being  ex])osed  to  a  terril)1e  convergence  of  the 
enemy's  fire.  '^J'he  division  Loison  marched  first,  followed  at 
some  distnnce  by  tlie  division  j\I;irchand,  in  close  column.  A 
third  division,  that  of  Genei'al  Mermet,  was  held  in  reserve. 
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After  a  brisk  conllict  of  sliarpshooters,  in  whicli  we  had 
the  advantage  of  skill  but  not  of  position,  Marshal  Xey  threw 
liis  troo])S  upon  the  position.  J^oisou  quitted  the  road,  with 
his  two  brip-adcs,  and  endeavoured  to  escalade  the  Hank  of 
the  sierra,  wliili-t  Marchand  continued  to  follow  the  road. 
With  the  utmost  firmness  and  couraire  two  briefades,  those  of 
Simon  and  Ferrey,  succeeded,  in  spite  of  the  murderous  fire  of 
the  Portuguese,  in  reaching  the  sumnut  of  the  mountain;  when 
suddenly  General  Crawi'ord's  artillery  overwhelmed  them  with 
grape,  and  they  were  at  the  same  moment  charged  with  the 
bayonet.  Ijefore  they  had  time  to  form,  and  were  forced  to 
retreat.  At  this  moment  the  division  Marchand,  arriving  at  the 
point  where  the  division  Loison  had  turned  oil  from  the  road, 
found  itst'lf  in  the  midst  of  a  semicircle  of  fire  pouring  upon 
it  from  all  the  heights,  and  in  a  position  from  which  it  could 
neither  advance  nor  retreat. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs  Massena,  who,  had  he  commanded 
but  a  simple  division,  would  have  probably  renewed  the  attack, 
and  possibly  have  triumphed  over  every  obstacle  by  means  of 
his  unefjuallrd  judgment,  considered  in  his  character  of  general- 
in-chief  tliat  4500  men  were  suflicient  to  lose  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful attack,  and  withmit  des])airiug  of  dislodging  the  English, 
he  resolved  to  make  the  attempt  in  a  different  manner.  lie 
assembled  around  him  his  lieutenants,  and  without  addressing  to 
them  any  reproaches.  li>tened  to  them  with  that  imperturbable 
sang-froid  which  never  failed  him  in  moments  of  difliculty.  He 
made  no  attempt  to  excuse  the  res.dr  of  tlie  day  by  accusing 
his  lieutenants,  but  contenting  himself  with  re])elling  indig- 
nantly the  idea  of  a  I'etrograde  moveiiient.  ordered  them  to 
rally  their  t  rocjps  ai  the  foot  of  the  sierra,  to  bring  in  their 
wounded,  and  hold  themselves  in  readiue>s  to  march,  and  then 
retired  to  determine  upon  liis  next  movements. 

Ce>n>idering  it,  very  unlikely  that  the  I'lnglish  would  di'scend 
fi'iiTii  the  heights  to  the  plain,  and  convinceil  in  his  own  mind, 
notwithstanding  the  int'onnatitm  which  lie  had  received  to  tli(> 
conti'ary.  that  there  was  some  outlet  towai'ds  the  riglit,  he  sent 
(ieneral  Montl)run  and  Colonel  Sainte-Crtiix,  an  otlicer  of  dis- 
tinguished merit,  to  em]iloy  1  he  night,  taking  ^vith  them  a 
party  of  di-agooiis.  in  searching  for  if.  Jla\ing  adopted  this 
course  of  ])roceeding,  he  awail-d  jialiently  the  result  of  the 
investigations  he  had  oi'dei'ed. 

Al  noon,  iin  tlie  dny  after  tlie  battle,  thi^  jStli  of  Se])lem1icr, 
Mas.-ena  was  infDrined  by  (  ienei'al  Monthrun  and  Colonel 
Sainle-( 'foix  lliaL  they  had  diseiA'ered  amidst  the  sinuositi(^s 
of  the  hills  wjiieli  united  ihe  two  siei-ras  a  road  which  ex- 
tended into  the  ))laiu  of  ('oindjra,  and  joined  tlie  highroad 
of    Coinilira    near    a    plaet'    ealleil    Sardao.       The    English    had 
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remained  stationary,  and  seemed  as  paralysed  as  though  they 
had  not  been  victorious.  Massena,  without  loss  of  time,  ordered 
Junot  to  march  off  in  silence  in  the  evening  along  the  road 
which  had  been  discovered,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  plain 
beyond.  He  arranged  that  Ney  should  follow  Junot,  that  the 
baggage  train,  now  loaded  with  3000  wounded,  but  lightened 
of  the  provisions  which  had  been  consumed,  should  follow  Ney, 
and  that  E,eynier's  corps  should  form  the  rear. 

It  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  29th  that  the  English 
general  perceived  the  movement  of  the  French  army.  He  had 
remained  during  two  days  without  moving  from  his  position,  or 
endeavouring  to  discover  the  enemy's  movements  by  means  of 
well-directed  reconnaissances.  He  only  discovered  what  they 
had  been  when  the  helmets  of  the  French  dragoons  filled  the 
plain  of  Coimbra  with  their  glitter.  Victorious  on  the  27th, 
he  was  in  a  manner  vanquished  on  the  29th,  and  whilst  Coimbra 
was  illuminated  for  the  pretended  victory  of  Busaco,  he  passed 
through  it  in  all  haste,  forcing  the  inhabitants  to  quit  it,  and 
destroy  what  they  did  not  carry  away. 

Such  was,  under  Marshal  Massena,  this  first  encounter  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  armies ;  with  respect  to  which, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  if  Marshal  Massena  failed  to  obtain  on 
the  day  of  the  battle  the  result  which  he  desired,  he  obtained  it 
on  the  following  day ;  and  that  it  was  a  grave  error  on  the  part 
of  the  English  general  not  to  have  perceived  from  the  aspect  of 
the  country  and  the  position  of  the  villages  that  some  communi- 
cation must  exist  between  the  valley  of  Mondego  and  the  plain 
of  Coimbra  by  the  depressed  portion  of  the  Alcoba  and  Cara- 
mula  sierras. 

When  the  French  entered  Coimbra,  they  found  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  fled,  and  all  the  wealthy  inhabitants 
embarked  with  their  most  precious  possessions  on  board  vessels 
which  left  their  moorings  to  descend  the  Mondego  to  the  sea. 

In  marching  from  tlie  north  to  the  south  towards  Lisbon, 
along  that  depressed  chain  which  is  the  prolongation  of  the 
Estrella,  as  the  Estrella  is  itself  the  prolongation  of  the  Guadar- 
rama,  and  which,  becoming  continually  more  depressed,  ends  at 
last  between  the  sea  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  there  are 
three  routes  which  may  be  followed :  the  route  of  the  Tagus, 
which  is  reached  by  traversing  tlie  chain  of  the  heights  between 
I'ombal  and  Thoniar,  and  following  the  river  from  Abrantes  to 
Santarem,  from  Santarem  to  Lisbon  ;  the  middle  route,  running 
almost  from  tlie  crest  of  the  heiglits  by  Pombal,  Leyria,  Moliano, 
Caiidicros,  and  descending  thus  upon  the  bank  of  the  Tagus, 
by  AlcoeiiLra  and  Aleiujuer;  and  lastly,  the  route  on  the  sea- 
coast,  which  ])asses  by  Alcobaca,  Obidos,  and  Torres  Vedras. 
ilavinu  arrived  at  i'ombal,  the  Enuiish  sjeneral  sent  General 
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Hill  with  his  division  towards  Thomar,  directing  him  not  to 
lose  an  instant  in  reaching  the  Tagus,  whilst  he  himself  with 
the  bulk  of  his  army  took  the  two  other  routes,  making  all 
possible  haste  to  escape  from  the  energetic  pursuit  of  our 
advanced  guard. 

Montbrun  and  the  brave  Sainte-Croix  were  on  the  track  of 
the  English,  and  Massena,  uncertain  of  the  direction  taken  by 
the  Ih'itish  troo})S,  since  he  perceived  their  traces  on  all  the 
three  routes,  chose  the  middle  road,  which  was  the  shortest,  by 
no  means  the  worst,  and  which,  even  if  wrongly  chosen,  would 
lead  but  a  comparatively  short  distance  from  the  enemy. 

On  the  9th  the  advanced  guard  reached  Alenquer,  took  some 
prisoners,  and  killed  as  many  more.  On  the  next  day  it  entered 
Villa  Nova,  which  it  found  well  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  pro- 
visions, and  pursued  even  to  the  heights  of  Alhandra  the  rear- 
guards of  the  divisions  of  (lenerals  Crawford  and  Hill,  which 
disappeared  behind  entrenchments  of  formidable  aspect. 

On  the  iith  the  various  divisions  of  the  army  reassembled, 
and  took  up  a  position  in  front  of  Alhandra  and  Sobral.  On 
every  side  the  heights  were  seen  to  be  crowned  with  redoubts. 
Our  generals  had  heard  en  route  that  the  English  had  thrown 
up  some  works  in  front  of  Lisbon,  but  they  were  ignorant  of 
their  nature,  and  far  from  supposing  that  they  would  be  capable 
of  opposing  any  consideraljle  resistance  to  our  attack  ;  and  it  was 
a  painful  surprise  for  our  army,  which  had  arrived  full  of  ardour 
and  conlidence,  by  no  nutans  dispirited  ))y  the  affair  of  lUisaco, 
but  convinced,  on  the  contrary,  of  its  superiority  over  the  Eng- 
lish, to  iind  ihe  enemy  which  it  pursued  suddenly  escaping, 
and  enclosing  itself  within  so  formidable  an  asylum  ;  but  it 
was  still  far  from  losing  its  confidence,  and  only  saw  in  this 
obstacle  a  dilliculty  over  which  it  would  speedily  triumpli  hy 
its  courage  ;  but  the  obstacle  tlius  so  lightly  esteemed  presented 
more  serious  dilHculties  than  were  yet  imagined. 

Wo  may  here  give  some  account  of  these  famous  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  of  which  w(^  have  above  mentioned  the  object, 
the  site,  and  tlie  name.  As  has  ali-eady  been  said,  it  was  towards 
the  month  of  October,  in  the  preceding  year,  that  Lord  WelHng- 
ton  liad  taken  care  to  secure  for  liis  army,  in  the  extremity  of 
tlie  Peninsula,  an  entrenched  position,  ahuost  impregnable,  in 
wliich  he  might  be  able  to  resist  the  attack  of  tlie  accumulated 
French  forces,  and  assist  that  decay  of  the  imperial  system 
which,  according  to  him,  was  at  hand.  The  promontory  formed 
by  the  depressed  extremity  of  the  Estrella,  extending  between 
file  ocean  and  the  waters  of  tln'  Tagus,  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
site  best  suited  for  his  purpose.  Li  the  first  place,  the  various 
lines  of  works  by  which  he  intended  to  isolate  this  promontory 
being  some  leagues  in  front  of  Lisbon,  he  would  be  entirely 
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independent  of  its  numerous  and  fickle  population.  Lord 
Wellington,  habituated  to  the  institutions  of  his  country, 
which  he  was  wise  enough  to  love,  although  he  often  suffered 
from  them,  detested  those  popular  agitations  which  attended 
the  first  appearance  of  liberty  on  the  continent.  A  man  of 
strong  understanding,  sternly  advancing  towards  his  object, 
and  never  hesitating  to  immolate  to  the  success  of  his  plans 
the  people  whose  independence  he  had  come  to  defend,  he 
wished  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the  population  of  Lisbon, 
so  as  to  be  relieved  even  from  the  anxiety  of  providing  for 
their  support.  The  following  is  the  plan  of  the  works  which  he 
had  thrown  up. 

At  nine  or  ten  leagues  in  advance  of  Lisbon,  between  Alhandra 
on  the  Tagus,  and  Torres  Vedras  towards  the  ocean,  he  had 
taken  care  to  create  a  first  line  of  entrenchments,  which  would 
cut  off  the  promontory  at  a  dozen  leagues  at  least  from  its 
extremity  in  the  sea.  This  first  line  was  composed  of  the 
following  works.  On  the  bend  of  the  Tagus,  the  heights  of  the 
Alhandra,  on  one  side,  falling  perpendicularly  to  the  river,  and 
on  the  other,  rising  even  towards  Sobral,  formed  over  a  space  of 
four  or  five  leagues  escarpments  that  were  almost  inaccessible, 
and  washed  in  all  their  extent  by  the  little  liver  Arruda.  The 
road  which  passes  between  the  foot  of  these  heights  and  the 
Tagus,  and  which  leads  to  Lisbon  by  the  bank  of  the  river,  was 
cut  off  by  lines  of  cannon.  Ascending  from  this  point  as  far 
as  Sobral,  the  English  had  artificially  escarped  all  the  hills 
which  were  not  naturally  inaccessible.  In  the  hollows  formed 
by  the  bed  of  the  ravines  and  presenting  little  accessible  hills, 
they  established  such  redoubts  and  abattis  as  entirely  closed  the 
passages.  Finally,  they  had  raised  on  the  principal  summits 
forts  armed  with  heavy  artilleiy,  crossing  fire  with  each  other, 
and  commanding  from  afar  all  the  avenues  by  which  an  enemy 
could  approach.  At  Sobral  itself,  a  platform  which  had  little 
natural  strength  was  covered  with  a  inultitude  of  works  of  the 
greatest  strength,  and  on  an  eminence  called  Monto  Agra^a  had 
been  constructed  a  veritable  citadel  which  could  only  be  taken 
by  means  of  a  regular  siege.  Beyond  these  extended  a  new 
chain  of  heights  which  strelclied  as  far  as  the  sea,  and  were 
washed  by  the  Zizambro.  This  little  riv(^r  passed  Torres  Vedras 
in  its  windings,  whence  the  initnortal  lines  of  Torres  Vedras 
liav(^  r(^coiv(Tl  their  name.  There,  as  on  the  side  of  Alhandra, 
the  heights  had  boon  escarpofl,  the  gorges  closed  by  abattis  and 
redoubts,  the  summits  crowned  by  forts  ;  and  the  course  of  the 
Zizanibro  was,  moi-eover,  rendered  almost  impracticable  by  the 
construction  in  its  bed  of  barricades  which  retained  the  water, 
and  would  preserve  the  marshes  along  its  banks  through  every 
chano;e  of  season. 
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The  well-stored  arsenal  of  Lisbon  had  been  emptied  to  supply 
these  various  works  with  artillery,  and  all  the  oxen  of  the  country 
employed  in  carryint^-  the  rjnns  to  their  appointed  ])ositions. 
Tlie  garrisons  wen'  ])ermanent,  and  those  of  some  of  the  works 
amounted  to  lOOO  men.  Large  and  easy  roads  had  been  ])ro- 
vidcd  between  the  various  positions,  that  reinforcements  tnight 
be  conducted  to  any  of  them  with  extreme  rapidity.  A  system 
of  signals,  borrowed  from  the  navy,  rendered  easy  the  transmis- 
sion to  the  centre  of  the  line  of  ]irecise  information  of  all  that 
might  be  taking  place  at  its  extremities.  At  its  very  entrance, 
that  is  to  say,  vis-a-ris  with  Sobral,  was  a  sort  of  battlefield, 
which  had  been  prepared  that  the  English  army  might  be  able 
to  advance  in  its  entirety  upon  the  weakest  point,  and  add  its 
defence  to  the  thousandfold  fire  of  the  surrounding  works.  The 
fortifications  were,  of  course,  garrisoned  by  Portuguese,  there 
being  amongst  them  3000  Portuguese  artillerymen,  who  had 
had  consideraljle  training  and  were  well  skilled.  The  English 
army,  with  the  better  part  of  the  Portuguese  trooj")s,  was  destined 
to  occupy  the  princi])al  encampments,  which  had  been  skilfully 
dis-[)osed  near  the  most  probable  points  of  attack. 

General  Hill  had  retired  along  the  bank  of  the  Tagus,  and 
taken  up  a  position  behind  the  heights  of  Alhandra ;  General 
Crawford  was  established  with  his  light  division  between 
Alhandra  and  the  plateau  opposite  Sobral :  General  Picton, 
who  had  followed  tlie  road  on  the  coast,  occupied  the  banks 
of  the  Zizambro,  and  the  heights  behind  it,  as  far  as  Torres 
Yedras :  (General  Leith  guarded  the  entrance  of  this  immense 
entrenched  camp,  sii]-»]:)orted  by  the  divisions  of  Spencer,  Cole, 
and  Cam]ibell. 

r.ord  Wellington  having  ordei-ed  the  ]\rar(|uis  de  la  Eomana 
to  leave  Padajriz,  the  d«4'ence  of  which  was  of  less  conserpience 
than  that  of  I'orres  Vedras,  and  to  join  him  at  Lisbon,  had 
brought  about  8000  Spaniards,  who  were  excellentlv  fitted  for 
that  svstem  of  defence  which  it  was  intcMided  to  commit  to  their 
charge.  'Ylw  l']nglish  general  had  therefore  30,000  English,  over 
30,000  Portuguese,  and  8000  S])aniai'ds.  with  whom  to  defend 
tlie  ]K)sition  in  which  lie  had  estal)lished  himself. 

Three  or  four  leagues  behind  thi'  first  h'ne  of  works  was  a 
second,  and  behind  this  second  a  third,  whicli  consisted  of  a  semi- 
circle of  heights,  escai'i^ed  and  bristling  with  cannon,  inaccessible 
on  the  side  ef  tlie  land,  and  affording  by  its  concavity  turned  to- 
v,-;irds  the  sfa  a  ])osition  in  which  the  \vhole  English  fleet  might 
lie  in  sal'i-tx-.  In  the  case  of  the  two  first  lini^s  of  di^ience  havintf 
been  cai'i-ii'd.  this  last  might  ha\'e  been  held  suflicientlv  long  to 
have  enabled  the  troops  to  eiubai'k  and  escaj)e  from  a  victorious 
enemy. 

'^^riie  works  which  we  have  described  were  on  the  riirht  of  the 
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Tagus.  A  few  had  been  executed  on  the  left,  but  they  were  of 
slight  importance  in  spite  of  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  the 
Portuguese  regency ;  for  it  caused  Lord  Wellington  but  little 
solicitude  that  from  the  left  bank  Lisbon  could  be  bombarded 
and  destroyed.  It  had  been  proposed  to  construct  upon  this  left 
bank  an  entrenched  camp,  to  be  defended  by  the  populations  of 
Alentejo ;  but  Lord  Wellington  regarded  them  as  incapable  of 
defending  themselves,  and  feared  that  the  capture  of  that  camp, 
which  he  could  not  doubt  would  take  place,  would  have  a  de- 
pressing effect  on  the  defenders  of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  '] 

Lord  Wellington,  on  being  consulted  by  the  English  govern- 
ment respecting  his  position,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  took 
up  his  position  behind  the  lines,  and  respecting  the  possibility 
of  withdrawing  the  transport  flotilla,  which  cost  the  country 
more  than  75,000,000  a  year,  replied  that  he  considered  himself 
in  perfect  security,  but  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  not  to 
withdraw  the  flotilla,  as  the  French  army  might  be  largely  rein- 
forced, and  that  should  he  be  attacked  by  such  soldiers  under 
the  leadership  of  Massena  he  could  not  be  certain  of  the  result. 

Such  was  the  unexpected  obstacle  by  which  Massena  found 
the  progress  of  his  army  checked  ;  and  which,  as  soon  as  he  had 
made  the  proper  arrangements  for  the  encampment  of  his  army, 
he  reconnoitred  during  several  days  with  his  own  eyes.  All  the 
information  that  he  could  obtain  was  unanimously  to  the  effect 
tliat  after  this  first  lino  of  entrenchments  there  were  a  second 
and  a  tliird,  tbe  three  being  armed  with  700  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  defended  by  70,000  regular  troops  at  the  least,  without 
taking  into  account  tlie  militia  and  fugitive  peasants.  It  was 
not  therefore  a  simple  entrenched  camp,  to  be  carried  by  a  bold 
assault,  but  a  series  of  natural  obstacles,  the  difficulties  of  which 
had  been  extraordinarily  increased  by  art;  and  whilst  the  English, 
moreover,  by  means  of  the  roads  which  they  had  constructed  and 
the  system  of  signals  they  had  established,  were  enabled  to  throw 
the  entire  mass  of  their  forces  on  any  one  point,  the  French  met, 
on  their  side,  with  an  accidental  formation  of  the  ground  which 
would  preclude  them  from  any  manoeuvre  of  this  kind. 

Everything  being  taken  into  consideration,  it  appeared  impos- 
sible, at  least  for  the  moment,  to  attack  the  ])()sition.  Massena 
])(^rceived  that  it  was  by  no  means  probable  that  an  assault  would 
be  successful,  and  tliat  a  repulse  must  be  attended  with  certain 
loss.  He  was  far  from  having  now  the  50,000  men  with  which 
he  had  ent(>red  Portugal  ;  indeed,  liis  ai'iny  did  not  number  more 
than  45,000  effective  combatants.  To  take  the  lines  would 
have  recjuired  90,000  or  lOO.OOO  men,  and  had  ]\Lassena  attacked 
them  with  his  45,000  he  would  have  ust^lessly  sacrificed  1 0,000 
in  dead  and  wounded,  and  have  been  conqx'lled  to  retreat  before 
an  enemy  embol(h>ned  by  success,  througli  the  midst  of  infuriated 
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populations  and  a  desolated  country.  It  is  probable  that  he 
would  not  have  regained  Almeida  without  the  loss  of  his  whole 
army,  and  his  canrpai<i^n  would  have  ended  in  utter  disaster. 

Massena  could  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  renounce  any  im- 
mediate attack  on  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  JBut  it  did  not 
follow  because  the  attack  was  not  immediate  that  it  would  not 
nevertheless  take  place ;  and  it  was,  moreover,  very  possible 
that  Lht'  immense  population  of  Lisbon  l)ecoming',  in  the  course 
of  time,  subdui'd  by  famine,  woiikl  opr'u  to  our  troops  the  gates 
of  the  city  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  whereupon  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras  would,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  speedily 
fall  into  our  hands.  Favourable  chances  would  therefore  be 
open  to  us  by  our  remaining  in  front  of  the  English  lines  ;  but  it 
was  necessary  that  whilst  we  strove  to  famish  others  we  should 
])rovide  for  our  own  subsistence,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  in- 
dispensable that  we  should  occupy  both  banks  of  the  Tagus.  in 
order  to  withhold  from  the  enemy,  whilst  we  procured  them  for 
ourselves,  all  the  resources  of  the  fertile  province  of  Alentejo. 

After  a  series  of  skilful  and  enertretic  mauaHivres.  which 
had  for  their  aim  the  .subsistence  of  his  troops,  and  the  pre- 
parations of  means  for  enabling  them  to  cross  the  Tagus 
either  above  or  below  Abrantes,  ]\Lassena  fell  back  some  leagues 
and  established  himself  along  the  Tagus,  from  Santarem  to 
Thomar,  with  a  di\ision  at  Leyria  to  watch  the  Estrella,  and 
to  guard  the  great  road  of  Coimbra.  This  new  position 
between  Santarem  and  Thomar  was  calculated,  by  placing  us 
at  some  leagues  distance  from  the  English  lines,  to  afford  us 
greater  ease  and  security,  whilst  it  by  no  means  diminished  our 
])()wer  to  blockade  them  I'igiM-ously,  at  hast  on  the  right  liank 
of  the  Tagus.  We  were  thus  ri'lieved  from  the  fatigue  of 
having  to  engage  in  per[)etual  small  skirmishes,  and  the  dis- 
tance l)etween  us  prevented  any  serious  attack  from  the  enemy 
in  the  nature  of  a  surprise. 

On  the  I4tli  of  Xovt'Tuber  the  change  to  the  new  encamp- 
ment wa>  s]-)eedily  and  skilfully  accom])lishe(.l.  Reynier's 
division  was  established  on  the  Innghts  of  Santarem;  and 
Junot's  encamped  in  the  centre  of  ihe  plain  of  Galgao,  at 
Ti'rres  Xovas.  Key  estaV)lisiied  his  liead(|uarters  at  Thomar, 
having  liis  divisions  so  arranged  a>  to  cover  the  timber-vards 
of  I'unhete,  to  tin-eaten  Abrantes,  and  to  be  able  to  throw 
himseli'  upon  Leyria  by  a  movement  from  left  to  right,  should 
^\  elliugton  endt\avoiir  to  tui-n  us. 

This  position  was  im])regnabh\  and  at  the  same  time"  adapted 
to  till'  various  objects  MassiMia  had  iu  view,  and  which  were 
the  passage  of  tin-  'i'agiis.  the  capture  of  Abrantes.  and  the 
lilockade  of  the  Lnglish  lines  until  the  arrival  of  reinfoi'ce- 
ments.     ^larshal  Xt'y,  habitually  discontented  with   the   orders 
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which  issued  from  headquarters,  had  desired  that  the  whole 
should  be  collected  between  Leyria  and  Coimbra.  He  regarded 
the  movement  which  had  taken  place  as  a  sort  of  retreat,  as 
the  abandonment  of  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  and  the  renun- 
ciation of  effecting  a  passage  across  it,  as  also  of  the  projects 
against  Abrantes,  without  procuring  any  additional  security 
or  any  greater  chances  of  communication  with  Almeida  ;  and 
declared  that  had  we,  on  the  other  hand,  kept  only  the  cavalry 
and  a  brigade  of  infantry  at  Leyria,  we  should  have  been  cer- 
tain of  regaining  the  Coimbra  and  Almeida  roads  at  pleasure, 
without  the  renunciation  of  any  essential  object ;  moreover, 
that  by  having  the  posts  upon  the  Zezere,  we  should  have  been 
in  a  position  to  communicate  with  the  Spanish  frontier  by  a 
route  less  infested  with  the  guerilla  bands. 

Whilst  the  army  awaited  reinforcements  which  were  expected 
by  the  way  of  Almeida,  or  from  Andalusia  by  that  of  Badajoz, 
it  employed  itself  in  making  the  preparations  necessary  for 
the  passage  of  the  Tagus  and  the  attack  of  Abrantes.  In  the 
meantime  Massena  had  hastened  to  take  measures  for  making 
known  at  Paris  his  position  and  its  necessities.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  had  sent  to  Paris  an  intelligent  and  brave  officer, 
accompanied  by  a  little  body  of  troops,  since  it  was  only  by 
being  so  attended  that  he  could  hope  to  reach  the  Spanish 
frontier.  He  had  chosen  for  this  mission  General  Foy,  a  man 
of  frank,  attractive  manners,  possessing  great  powers  of  expres- 
sion, and  decorated  with  a  wound  received  at  Busaco.  To 
him  he  confided  the  task  of  detailing  to  Napoleon  the  opera- 
tions of  the  army,  from  its  departure  from  Almeida  to  its  en- 
campment at  Sautarem.  Independently  of  tlie  despatches  with 
which  he  furnished  him,  he  instructed  him  to  explain  every- 
thing verbally  to  the  emperor,  to  urge  the  immediate  trans- 
mission of  stores  and  reinforcements  as  the  means  of  putting 
a  speedy  termination  to  the  war,  whilst  their  non-arrival  would 
be  the  source  of  the  utmost  disasters. 

The  two  brilliaut  soldiers  whom  fate  had  now  brought  face 
to  face  at  the  extremity  of  Portugal  could  not  have  pursued 
any  wiser  line  of  conduct  than  that  which  they  did  in  fact 
adopt ;  the  one  could  not  liave  desired  any  better  means  for 
the  defence  of  that  extremity  of  Portugal  which  alone  remained 
to  him  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  otlier  made  those  preparations 
for  attacking  his  position  which  were  the  best  possible.  On 
this  extr(,'m('  proinontory  rested  the  fate  of  the  nations  of 
Kurope,  for  had  the  I'higlish  been  once  ex]ielled  from  Portugal, 
the  universal  tendency  of  affairs  throughout  Europe  would 
have  Vjeen  towards  peace,  and  on  the  other  hand,  were  they 
once  firmly  established  in  this  country,  and  Massena  compelled 
to  retreat,  the  fortunes  of  the  empire  would  begin  to  succumb 
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to  those  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  first,  perhaps,  towards  some 
immediate  catastrophe.  The  crisis  was  therefore  of  the  most 
serious  nature,  but  its  event  depended  less  on  the  two  generals 
charged  with  its  decision  than  on  the  two  governments  whose 
duty  it  was  to  supply  them  with  the  means  of  doing  so ;  the 
one  of  these  countries  being  agitated  by  the  spirit  of  party,  and 
the  other  governed  by  a  master  whom  prosperity  had  blinded. 

Marshal  Massena's  position  was  sufiiciently  serious,  but  that 
of  Lord  Wellington,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  without  its  own 
embarrassments ;  whilst  the  French  general  considered  it  diffi- 
cult to  carry  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  the  English  general 
considered  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  defend  them,  if  the 
I'rench  took  the  course  naturally  pointed  out  by  the  nature  of 
attending  circumstances.  For  Lord  Wellington  was  threatened 
by  two  dangers :  the  first  being  the  possible  concentration  of 
the  French  forces  towards  Lisbon  to  overwhelm  him  ;  and  the 
second,  that  the  English  government,  divided  in  its  counsels, 
as  every  free  government  must  be,  on  the  consideration  of  an 
important  question,  should  recall  him  from  Portugal,  or  take 
those  measures  which  would  render  his  longer  stay  there  impos- 
sible. These  two  dangers,  each  of  them  alike  serious,  although 
they  were  not  alike  probable,  presented  themselves  so  forcibly 
to  the  mind  of  the  English  general  as  to  seriously  disquiet  it, 
steadfast  as  it  was. 

He  had  sufficient  reason  to  dread  the  concentration  of  the 
French  forces  in  front  of  Lisbon ;  there  were  many  reports 
respecting  the  arrival  of  the  famous  divisions  of  Essling,  and 
there  was  yet  a  more  scn-ious  cause  for  apprehension  in  the 
withdrawal  towards  Lisljon  of  the  French  troops  in  Andalusia, 
which,  eitiier  partially  or  in  mass,  could  join  Marshal  Massena's 
army  by  tiie  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  thus  securing  to  him  the 
possession  of  both  banks,  and  enabling  him  to  attack  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras  with  formidable  forces.  This  was  the  principal 
source  of  anxiety  to  the  English  general,  and  he  entreated  the 
S])anish  regency  to  give  the  French  all  the  occupation  possible 
before  Cadiz,  to  destroy  the  bridges  of  the  Guadiana,  and  to 
render  Flvas,  Campo  Mayo,  and  iiadajoz  fortresses  of  such  im- 
portance that  they  would  not  dare  to  neglect  them  to  pass  on 
to  the  siege  of  Lisbon,  lie  was  also  anxious  to  devastate  the 
province  of  Alentejo.  that  the  French,  should  they  invade  it, 
might  find  it  lin]oossible  to  find  su])sistenct^  there.  But  the  Por- 
tu<niese  reireucv  refused  to  complv  with  this  dtMuand,  savinjj, 
with  some  bitterness,  that  it  would  be  better  to  combat  the 
Frencli  with  arms  than  famine,  and  better  to  deliver  Portucfal 
than  to  ruin  it. 

But  the  English  general  was  not  to  be  moved  from  his  resolu- 
tion of  risking  no  battle  with  tlie  I'l-ench,  althougli  the  difilculty 
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of  procuring  subsistence  for  his  troops  rendered  j)ersistenc6  in 
his  plan  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  In  the  meantime 
there  was  considerable  murmuring  in  the  English  army,  notwith- 
standing its  high  state  of  discipline  and  esteem  for  its  general, 
at  the  hardships  it  endured  and  its  state  of  inactivity.  Many 
officers  sent  home  letters  full  of  bitter  complaints,  which  con- 
tributed to  increase  the  anxiety  which  prevailed  throughout 
England  respecting  the  fate  of  the  British  army. 

In  London  few  persons,  even  amidst  the  members  of  the 
government,  believed  in  the  possibility  of  maintaining  a  foot- 
ing in  Portugal  ;  and  an  unfortunate  event  which  took  place  in 
England  at  this  time  increased  the  difficulties  which  had  pre- 
viously attended  the  position  of  the  ministry,  and  consequently 
aggravated  those  which  surrounded  Lord  Wellington  himself. 

The  English  monarch  George  III.  suffered  a  relapse  in  his 
health,  and  was  a  second  time  subject  to  mental  alienation.  It 
was  at  first  hoped  that  the  attack  might  be  but  temporary,  and 
a  month  was  permitted  to  elapse  before  the  proposal  to  par- 
liament of  those  measures  which  such  a  defect  in  the  royal 
authority  demanded.  Both  the  parliament  and  the  public  con- 
curred in  this  course  on  account  of  their  respect  for  George  III., 
and  their  estrangement  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  whom 
the  royal  authority  would  devolve  in  the  character  of  regent. 
After  having  waited,  however,  as  long  as  possible,  it  was  at 
length  necessary  to  address  parliament,  and  to  ask  it  to  bestow 
the  regency  on  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  prince  was  the  friend 
of  all  the  heads  of  the  opposition,  and  no  doubt  was  entertained 
that  he  would  bestow  on  them  the  ministerial  offices.  Mr.  Pitt's 
party,  therefore,  which  was  the  w^ar  party,  made  every  endea- 
vour to  restrict  the  powers  of  the  regent,  whilst  the  opposition 
made  every  endeavour  to  exfend  them.  In  accordance  with 
that  species  of  inconsistency  wliich  is  frequently  to  be  met  with 
amidst  political  ])arties,  it  was  the  o]iposition  which  professed 
the  most  monarchical  sentiments,  and  the  government  which 
maintain(>d  tliose  which  wert>  least  so.  The  opposition  main- 
tained that  no  law  could  be  passi'd,  since  that  concurrence 
of  the  three  powers  of  the  State  whicli  was  necessary  to  the 
passing  of  a  law  was  here  impossible;  and  lliat  therefore  the 
houses  of  ])arli  nient  should  re((uest  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
assume  the  I'oyal  authority,  whicli  accrued  to  him  as  of  right 
during  the  inca])acity  of  his  august  father,  in  all  that  entirety 
which  was  necessary  for  the  ■i)res(U'vation  of  the  balance  of  the 
])OWt'rs  of  the  const  iiutioii.  The  ministry  maintained,  on  the 
other  hand,  1hat  the  royal  sanction  could  ])e  supplied  by  an 
order  of  parliament  directing  the  kee])ers  of  the  royal  seal  to 
affix  it  to  th(>  bill  ;  and  that  the  authority  of  the  regent,  wliich 
would  be,  it  was  hoped,  but  temporary,  shonld  not  be  as  com- 
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plete  as  thoug'li  it  wei'e  permanent ;  and  that  it  would  be  incon- 
venient to  give  liini  the  power  of  so  far  altering  the  state  of 
affairs  that  the  king  on  regaining  his  health  would  find  it 
impossible  to  resume  the  polic\'  of  his  reign.  The  majority 
decided  on  bestowing  by  bill  the  regency  on  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
with  certain  limitations.  It  was  expected  that  the  regent  would 
nominate  to  the  offices  of  his  ministry  Lord  Holland,  Lord  Grey, 
and  Lord  Grenville,  all  of  Mr.  Fox's  party.  But  although  he 
was  personally  averse  to  the  existing  ministers,  especially  Mr. 
Percival,  he  feared  to  effect  so  considerable  a  change,  and  one 
which  would  have  involved  the  exchange  of  a  war  policy  for 
that  of  peace.  He  wislied  to  know,  before  taking  any  decided 
measures,  whether  the  king's  illness  would  be  of  sufficient  dura- 
tion to  enable  him  to  effect  any  important  change  in  the  State 
pf)licy.  With  this  view  he  had  consulted  the  medical  men,  and 
imparted  his  doubts  to  Lords  Holland,  Grey,  and  Grenville. 

This  crisis  in  the  domestic  affairs  in  England  took  place  in 
December  18 10.  at  the  very  time  when  Marshal  ]\[assena  and 
T^ord  Wellington  wer(>  encamped  opposite  each  other  at  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  The  opposition,  perceiving  that  even 
a  partial  snccess  would  decide  the  prince  regent,  redoubled 
its  attacks  on  the  cabinet ;  taking  advantage  not  only  of  the 
incessant  anxieties  of  the  war,  and  the  enormous  expenses 
resultino-  from  it,  but  also  of  the  sufferin<xs  arising-  from  a 
serious  and  extraordinary  commercial  crisis,  which  was  the 
result  of  the  mi'asures  taken  In'  Najioleon,  and  certain  peculiar 
circumstances.  The  Spanish  colonies  having  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  authority  of  Joseph,  and  taken  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  declare  themselves  inde]iendeat,  had  opened  their 
]')orts  to  British  commerce.  On  receiving  information  of  this 
the  Lnglish  manufacturers,  with  that  blindness  which  is  equally 
the  attendant  of  avarice  and  ambition,  had  manufactured  (juan- 
tilies  of  goods  which  far  exceeded  what  all  the  Americans 
could  either  consume  or  ]")ay  for.  They  had  sent  immense 
(juantities  of  merchandise  to  the  Sjianish  coloni(>s,  and  a  part 
of  1liis  inerchandise  had  returned  unsold.  That  which  had 
found  ])iirchasers  had  been  \)U.\f\  for  in  colonial  produce,  which 
had  added  to  tlie  alnady  (Micumbered  state  of  the  London 
warelioiises.  In  fact,  the  amount  of  unsold,  t^xotic  ]iroduce  had 
grown  to  that  extent  that  many  cargoes  of  sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
tobacco,  wood,  and  indigo  were  not  of  sufficient  value  to  defray 
tlie  expense  of  warehousing  ;  tlie  bills  drawn  on  their  value 
^s•ere  for  the  mr)st  ])art  pi'otested  ;  and  the  necessary  conse- 
quence was  that  tlu>  exchange  on  I'lnglaiul  suffered  a  still 
fui-f her  (h']irf>ciatioii. 

It  may  l)e  easily  imagined  how  eagerly  the  o])]iosition  would 
avail  itself  of  these  circumstances.      "  See  !  "  cried  they,  "  how 
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contrary  to  all  reason  this  prolonged  war  has  been  conducted. 
By  attempting  to  humiliate  France  we  have  urged  it  on  to 
still  increasing  greatness  and  dominion  over  Europe,  and  given 
into  her  hands  a  part  of  Germany,  together  with  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Holland.  If  we  continue  to  act  as  we  have  hitherto  acted, 
who  can  tell  what  will  be  the  limit  to  her  power  ?  Our  revenue," 
they  added,  "  amounts  to  37  millions  sterling,  and  we  expend 
yearly  56  ;  a  state  of  things  which  necessitates  an  annual  loan 
of  19  millions.  It  is  impossible  to  borrow  such  a  sum  every 
year  without  incurring  actual  ruin,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
weight  both  of  our  direct  and  indirect  taxation  has  reached  its 
utmost  limit.  Besides  this,  the  continually  increasing  mass  of 
paper  money  will  speedily  render  it  equally  impossible  for  us 
to  carry  on  either  commerce  or  war.  Let  us  then  put  an  end 
to  this  disastrous  war  by  an  honourable  peace.  The  victories 
in  which  we  rejoice  are  but  decoys,  and  however  well  the 
British  army  may  be  manoeuvred,  its  situation  fills  all  patriots 
with  alarm.  Whilst  we  reward  and  decorate  its  generals,  it 
suffers  us  to  lose  the  important  fortresses  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Almeida ;  and  after  having  on  one  day  repulsed  the  enemy  at 
Busaco,  it  permits  him  to  seize  on  the  next  Coimbra  and  the 
rest  of  Portugal.  Confined  now  to  a  tongue  of  land  where  its 
only  source  of  maintenance  can  be  what  it  receives  by  sea,  and 
where  it  is  exposed  to  an  attack  from  the  French,  who  will 
be  very  ill  advised  if  they  do  not  assemble  the  whole  of  their 
forces  to  overwhelm  it,  it  exists  but  by  a  miracle,  and  may  at 
any  moment  fall  beneath  some  catastrophe.  What  will  become 
of  England  if  this  army,  in  which  lies  our  only  hope  agninst 
invasion,  at  length  succumbs,  or  signs  some  capitulation  which 
shall  constitute  its  troops  prisoners  of  war  ?  What  political 
advantages,  what  territorial  acquisitions,  can  be  placed  in  the 
balance  with  such  risk  ?  "  Such  was  the  language  constantly 
in  the  mouths  of  the  opposition ;  and  the  temper  of  the  nation 
was  such,  that  any  day  some  unexpected  vote  might  induce 
the  prince  regent  to  change  his  ministers,  and  to  substitute 
a  ])eace  policy  for  that  of  war. 

The  ministry,  trembling  beneath  th(^  pressure  of  the  nation's 
fears,  continually  sent  to  Lord  Wellington  despatches  breatliing 
apprehension  in  every  line,  and  also  filled  with  complaints  of 
the  excessive  expenses  of  the  war.  These  despatches  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Englisli  general  with  an  intense  scorn,  to  which, 
however,  he  gave  but  partial  expi'ession,  com])laining  that  his 
experience  of  two  years'  warfare,  face  to  face  with  the  French, 
in  the  Peninsula,  should  not  have  inspired  more  confidence  ; 
and  declaring  that  on  the  appearance  of  any  serious  danger 
he  would  not  liesitate  to  retreat  rather  than  compromise  the 
Britisli  army  and  liis  owii  glor}\ 
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Such  were  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  path  of  a  lirni  and 
able  general  by  a  free  country,  amidst  whose  i)eople  the  longing 
for  peace,  and  the  desire  for  the  continuance  of  the  war,  were 
almost  equal  and  were  continually  opposed.  It  might  have  been 
expected  that  Marshal  Massena,  on  the  other  hand,  having  only 
to  do  with  a  man  of  genius,  with  Napoleon  himself,  would  have 
readily  obtained  every  kind  of  assistance  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  solve  that  military  problem,  in  the  solution  of  which  was 
involved  the  destiny  of  the  world.  In  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing book  we  shall  perceive  how  far  this  was  really  the  case. 

General  Foy,  sent  from  Santarem  to  make  known  at  Paris 
the  requirements  of  the  general  commanding-in-chief,  and  to 
reply  by  word  of  mouth  to  all  the  emperor's  questions,  per- 
formed his  perilous  journey  at  the  most  favourable  moment. 
Accompanied  by  four  hundred  picked  men,  he  set  off  by  the 
route  which  lies  along  the  valley  of  Zezere,  and  after  a  journey 
of  six  or  seven  days  passed  amidst  dangers  of  all  kinds,  arrived 
in  safety  at  Ciudad  Kodrigo. 

General  Foy  continued  his  journey  through  Old  Castille,  now 
desolated  by  the  guerillas,  whose  boldness  increased  every  day, 
and  found  the  Spaniards  as  full  of  confidence  as  the  French 
were  discouraged  at  the  length  to  which  the  war  was  protracted, 
in  spite  of  the  numerous  reinforcements  which  had  arrived,  and 
at  finding  the  only  result  of  the  Andalnsian  expedition  to  have 
been  the  capture  of  Seville,  whilst  the  only  fruit  of  the  campaign 
of  Portugal  had  been  a  march  to  the  Tagus.  He  found  that 
General  Drouet  had  but  one  of  his  two  divisions  at  Burgos,  and 
was  awaiting  the  second ;  and  that  General  Dorsenne  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  with  fifteen  or  eighteen  thousand  men  in 
protecting  the  road  from  Burgos  to  Valladolid.  He  urged 
General  Drouet  to  proceed  towards  Coimbra  and  Thomar,  and 
tlipu  continued  on  his  road  to  Paris,  which  he  reached  towards 
the  latter  end  of  Xovembtn*,  about  twenty  days  after  his  de- 
parture from  tlie  banks  of  the  Tagus.  Immediately  after  his 
ai'ri\-al  lu'  obtained  an  audience  of  the  enq^eror. 


BOOK  XL. 

FUENTES   D'ONOliO. 

GENERAL  FOY,  since  so  celebrated  as  an  orator,  united  to 
great  bravery  an  exalted  mind  and  brilliant  but  too  often 
ill-regulated  imagination,  which  shone  in  lines  of  fire  from  his 
strongly  marked  and  open  countenance.  The  general  and 
Napoleon  were  mutually  charmed.  The  information  thus  re- 
ceived was  the  only  news  which  had  been  received  of  the  army 
of  Portugal ;  those  interested  having  hitherto  been  reduced 
to  search  for  it  in  the  English  journals.  General  Eoy  found 
Napoleon  perfectly  convinced  of  the  question  which  was  about 
to  be  decided  on  the  Tagus,  for  no  one  had  so  thorough  a  com- 
prehension of  the  general  situation,  and  he  was  persuaded  that 
to  vanc^uish  the  English,  or  even  to  hold  them  in  check  for  some 
time  before  Lisbon,  was  the  surest  means  of  obtaining  peace 
for  Europe.  IJut  General  Foy  found  him  still  full  of  illusions 
respecting  the  circumstances  of  the  Peninsular  war,  and  still 
unjust  towards  Massena,  whom  he  preferred  to  blame  for  not 
having  performed  the  impossible  to  blaming  himself  for  having 
ordered  it ;  and  still  persisting  in  considering  the  French  army 
as  consisting  of  70,000  men,  and  the  English  of  only  24,000. 
After  liaving  incessantly  ordered  engagements  with  the  enemy, 
he  now  blamed  the  attack  at  Busaco  ;  and  he  who  had  d(>sired 
that  the  English  should  be  thrust  into  the  sea  now  complained 
that  a  halt  had  not  been  made  at  Coimbra.  And  the  difficulty 
was  not  how  to  convince  him  of  his  error  on  these  points,  so 
much  as  how  to  persuade  him  to  admit  the  truths  which  were 
opposed  to  liis  calculations. 

General  Foy  maintained  that  those  movements  which  had 
been  condi^nned  had  been  forced  on  Massena  by  circum- 
stances; that  tlio  attack  of  Busaco  was  iieccssary  to  the  honour 
of  ilic  FrtMicli  arms,  and  had  not  an  altogether  unfavourable 
result;  that  io  have  halted  at  Coim])ra  would  have  l)een  a  most 
calamitous  CDiifi'ssirm  of  weakness ;  and  that  all  would  still  be 
well  if,  in  accordance  witli  the  lessons  of  past  experience,  the 
means  em])loyed  were  henceforward  in  projiortion  to  the  end 
in  vit>w.  l\a])()leon  did  not  take  leave  of  the  gen(>ral  with- 
out   leaniini/   to   a   s-Teat   extent   what   was   the   true   state    of 
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affairs,  and  boin^  well  aware  what  steps  it  was  necessary  to 
take. 

Having'  now  become  acquainted  with  Massena's  true  position, 
he  resolved  to  send  in  his  direction  all  the  disposable  troops  of 
Old  Castille,  and  he  prepared  the  most  formal  orders  for  the 
generals  to  concur  in  the  conveyance  of  troops  in  the  direction 
of  Portugal.  The  moment  was  a  suitable  one  for  the  sacrifice 
of  secondary  objects  to  the  grand  one  of  succouring  Massena, 
had  not  Napoleon  unfortunately,  during  the  progress  in  the 
Peninsula  of  the  events  above  related,  given  serious  provoca- 
tion in  the  north,  and  excited  a  serious  crisis  of  affairs  by  that 
exorbitant  ambition  which  tyrannised  over  him  as  he  tyrannised 
over  EuroiH'. 

We  have  seen  how,  on  the  termination  of  the  campaign  of 
Wagram,  he  desired  to  render  Austria  his  sincere  ally,  to 
appease  Germany,  to  distribute  all  the  territories  which  yet 
remained  in  his  hands,  in  order  to  be  able  to  evacuate  the 
countries  beyond  the  Rhine,  to  devote  liis  whole  attention  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  Spanish  war,  and  to  force  England  to 
make  peace  by  the  twofold  means  of  the  continental  blockade, 
and  the  infliction  of  a  great  reverse  on  the  army  of  Lord 
WellingtoiT ;  and  how,  notwithstanding  these  pacific  intentions, 
h(>  had,  foj"  the  purpose  of  rendering  more  efi^ectual  the  con- 
tinental blockade,  annexed  Holland  to  the  empire,  extended 
his  niilitaiy  posts  upon  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea  as  far  as 
the  frontier  of  llolstein,  devised  a  vast  scheme  of  taxation  of 
colonial  merchandise,  which  was  a  source  of  great  gain  to  him 
and  liis  allies,  but  extremely  vexatious  to  the  various  popula- 
tions, and  had  ordered  some  governments,  and  recommended 
(others,  to  adopt  its  almr)st  intolerable  provisions.  Already,  as 
was  inevitable,  this  policy,  of  which  ]i(\nc(^  was  the  aim,  but  the 
instruments  of  Avhich  were  military  occupations,  usurpations 
of  teri'itorv,  violent  confiscations,  and  ruinous  exactions,  liad 
aroused  all  that  distrust  which  Napoleon  had  desired  to  dissipate. 
To  convei't,  indeed,  into  l^i'ench  dejiartiuents,  not  only  Pome. 
l''lorence,  Le  Valais,  but  also  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  and 
(ironingnen,  was  not  the  best  method  of  r(\assuring  those  who 
l)elieved  that  if  was  Nayioleon's  intention  to  subject  the  whole 
continent  to  his  rule.  Nor  had  Napoh^on  stopped  at  this 
])()int ;  for  he  had  ah'eady  entertained  the  idea  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  teri'ifory  of  the  empire,  which  was  already  cai'ried 
as  far  as  the  Imus  liv  the  annexation  of  ITolland.  to  the  Weser 
and  file  j-^llie  l)y  the  annexation  of  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and 
Liil'eck'.  \\()uld  be  exceedinglv  ad\anfagt>ous  ;  since  he  \\ouhl 
\\\\\<  eiu'elop  in  the  vast  extent  of  his  coasts  tliose  seas  froin 
\vhose  ])osoni  (ii-(\'it  liritain  ros(\  What  difhculties  o])])osed 
the  execution  of  this  desia'n  ?     The  Hanse  towns  were  in  his 
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power;  Hanover,  of  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  a 
certain  portion,  belonged  to  his  brother  Jerome ;  and  the 
possessions  of  certain  German  princes  which  the  fulfilment 
of  this  plan  would  absorb  were  as  much  at  his  disposal  as 
those  of  any  French  subject.  The  Prince  of  Oldenburg,  uncle 
to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  might  be  compensated  for  his  terri- 
tories which  lay  between  Friesland  and  Hanover,  the  mouths 
of  the  Ems  and  those  of  the  Weser,  by  the  grant  of  Erfurth, 
which  still  remained  in  Napoleon's  hands.  As  for  the  portion 
which  would  be  required  of  the  Duchy  of  Berg,  lately  granted 
to  the  young  son  of  Louis  as  a  compensation  for  the  crown  of 
Holland,  that  would  be  a  matter  for  family  arrangement,  and 
need  be  no  cause  for  anxiety.  Napoleon  had  no  sooner  en- 
tertained the  idea  of  this  plan  than  he  hastened  to  put  it  into 
execution. 

By  a  decree  of  the  13th  December  18 10  Napoleon  converted 
into  three  French  departments  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  the 
territory  of  the  princes  of  Salm  and  Arenberg,  a  portion  of 
Hanover,  the  territories  of  Bremen,  of  Hamburg,  and  of 
Lubeck,  and  at  the  same  time  took  possession  of  Valais,  which 
he  converted  into  a  French  department  by  the  name  of  the 
department  of  the  Simplon.  A  simple  intimation  of  the  above 
facts  were  addressed  to  the  dispossessed  princes ;  the  Prince 
of  Oldenburg  being  informed,  however,  that  out  of  regard  for 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  he  had  been  recompensed  by  the  grant 
of  the  city  of  Erfurth.  Napoleon  felt  strongly  tempted  to  add 
to  the  above  acquisitions  the  principalities  of  Mecklenburg, 
which  would  have  given  him  an  ample  extent  of  coast  upon 
the  Baltic,  and  placed  Swedish  Pomerania  in  his  power ;  but 
he  dared  not  as  yet  take  so  extreme  a  step.  He  contented 
himself  with  demanding  of  the  princes  of  Mecklenburg  assist- 
ance in  the  execution  of  his  plans  against  England,  under 
penalty  of  annexing  their  States  to  the  empire. 

Russia,  treated  most  cavalierly  on  the  occasion  of  the  Austrian 
marriage,  offended  and  alarmed  by  the  refusal  to  sign  the  con- 
vention relative  to  Poland,  very  exactly  informed  of  the  gradual 
augmentation  of  the  garrison  of  Dantzig,  and  filled  with  con- 
sternation at  beholding  the  French  frontier  successively  extend- 
ing over  Holland,  Hanover,  Denmark,  touching  Sweden,  and 
thus  ap])roaching  Memel  and  Riga,  was  deeply  offended  at  the 
informal  and  rude  manner  in  wliich  a  kinsman  was  treated,  in 
whose  welfare  it  had  always  displayed  considerable  interest. 

The  neglect  of  his  decrees  relating  to  false  neutrals  and 
colonial  raercliandise  had  occasioned  Napoleon  to  address 
Russia  in  language  of  considerable  bitterness,  and  it  was 
simply  as  an  addition  to  some  of  these  reproaches  that  Napo- 
leon  briefly   announced   at   St.  Petersburg  the   ani^exation   of. 
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Oldenburg  to  the  empire,  and  the  confiscation  of  Erfurth,  which 
had  been  granted,  he  declared,  out  of  regard  for  the  Emperor 
Alexander. 

These  disquieting  and  offensive  proceedings,  accompanied  as 
they  were  by  language  so  little  calculated  to  extenuate  them, 
and  following  the  disdainful  rejection  of  a  matrimonial  alliance, 
which  was  at  first  eagerly  sought,  as  well  as  the  just  but  per- 
emptory refusal  of  any  satisfactory  engagement  with  regard  to 
Poland,  profoundly  affected  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  proved 
that  with  Na2:)oleon  there  was  but  a  short  interval  between 
estrangement  and  actual  warfare.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
was  not  inclined  to  pass  over  this  interval  quite  so  rapidly, 
having  sufficient  reasons  to  avoid,  or  at  least  to  delay,  a  war 
which  to  avoid  seemed  now  almost  impossible.  Great  as  was 
his  reliance  on  his  resources,  he  was  by  no  means  anxious  to 
tempt  once  more  the  dangers  he  had  incurred  at  Eylau  and  in 
Friedland.  He  was,  moreover,  the  originator  of  the  policy  of 
forming  an  alliance  with  Napoleon,  which  had  occasioned  bitter 
criticisms,  and  it  was  painful  to  him  to  give  his  censors  a 
triumph  by  so  speedily  deserting  that  policy  for  war.  But  if 
he  were  reduced  to  this  extremity,  he  was  anxious  not  to  break 
off  the  alliance  before  it  should  have  produced  the  fruits  he 
had  expected  from  it,  and  to  obtain  which  was  the  only  means 
of  disarming  the  harsh  judgments  passed  against  him.  Finland 
was  gained,  but  the  Danubian  provinces  were  not,  and  he  de- 
sired to  have  them  in  his  possession  before  ex]oosing  himself 
to  the  terrible  chances  of  a  war  with  France.  The  campaign 
of  1 8 10  against  the  Turks  had  been  successful,  although  the 
progress  of  the  Russian  generals  had  been  very  slow.  The 
Turks  had  not  as  yet,  however,  definitively  lost  the  line  of  the 
Danube,  and  a  much  greater  degree  of  success  would  be  neces- 
sary to  wring  from  them  the  great  sacrifices  of  territory  wliich 
Ivussia  demanded,  and  wliich  extended  not  only  over  ^Moldavia, 
l)iit  also  "Wallachia,  reaching  to  the  bed  of  the  Old  Danube, 
and  which  stretched  from  Kassova  to  Kustendje,  besides  the 
sovereignty  of  Ser\na,  a  portion  of  territory  along  the  Caucasus, 
and  the  payment  of  the  expeiises  of  the  war.  To  obtain  such 
concessions  as  these  from  the  Porte  at  least  one  more  ca7ri])aign 
was  necessary,  and  that  of  a  very  iirosi^t^rous  nature. 

The  Em]>eror  Alexander,  therefore,  was  by  no  means  desirous 
of  a  war  with  France,  and  was  espi^cially  anxious,  should  it 
indeed  be  inevitable,  to  defer  it.  But  there  were  certain 
sacrifices,  naiiiely,  those  relating  to  commerce,  to  which  he 
was  fully  resolved  not  to  submit.  He  was  reconciled  to  those 
whicli  had  Tiecessarily  resulted  from  war  with  Fngland,  because 
they  were  the  price  of  that  alliance  witli  France  which  was  a 
necessarv    cuuditio>\    to    tlie    attainment    of    those    two    <rreat 
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conquests  at  which  he  aimed — of  Finland  in  the  north,  and  the 
Danubian  provinces  in  the  south.  But  he  was  most  unwilling 
to  deprive  his  subjects,  already  deprived  of  all  commerce  with 
England,  of  the  commerce  which  was  still  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  Swedes  and  the  Americans.  He  had,  indeed,  as  a  token 
of  his  strict  observance  of  his  treaties  with  Napoleon,  estab- 
lished a  tribunal  charged  with  the  duty  of  condemning  those 
American  vessels  which  had  too  manifestly  not  come  from 
America,  and  those  Swedish  ones  which  carried  in  too  open 
a  manner  English  merchandise.  But  whilst  he  was  willing 
that  Russian  commerce  should  be  limited  and  cramped  for  a 
time,  it  was  far  from  his  intention  to  suffer  it  to  be  destroyed. 
He  would  yield  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  preserve  him  from  a 
rupture  with  France  until  at  least  the  war  with  Turkey  should 
have  been  brought  to  a  conclusion ;  but  he  would  choose  war 
rather  than  suppress  the  commerce  of  his  kingdom. 

Fearing,  however,  that  the  greatest  precautions  might  not 
suffice  -to  prevent  a  quarrel  with  one  of  so  obstinate  a  disposi- 
tion as  Napoleon,  he  resolved  to  take  some  military  precautions 
which  should  be  efficacious  whilst  entirely  free  from  any  appear- 
ance of  menace.  Being  desirous  of  making  no  movement  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Polish  froutier,  which  was  in  some  sort 
the  French  frontier  also,  he  abandoned  the  line  of  the  Niemen, 
and  selected  a  line  of  defence  further  back,  on  the  Dwina  and 
the  Dnieper,  rivers  which,  after  rising  at  no  great  distance  from 
each  other,  trace,  as  they  flow,  the  former  towards  the  Baltic, 
and  the  latter  to  the  Black  Sea,  that  which  is  the  true  defensive 
line  of  the  Russian  interior.  Before  so  impetuoiis  an  opponent 
as  Napoleon  it  would  be  necessary  to  place  the  point  of  resist- 
ance within  the  empire.  Alexander,  employing  himself  in  the 
company  of  experienced  men,  in  the  consideration  of  military 
details,  ordered  the  construction  of  fortifications  at  Riga,  Duna- 
berg,  Vitepsk,  Smolensk,  and  above  all,  at  Bobruisk,  a  place 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  marshes  bordering  on  the  river 
j^dresina.  In  addition  to  these  defensive  works,  which  ought 
not,  he  maintained,  to  be  considered  as  of  any  more  threaten- 
ing nature  tlian  those  which  Napoleon  had  erected  at  Dantzig, 
Modlin,  and  Torgau,  he  took  some  measures  with  respect  to  the 
organisation  of  his  troops.  There  had  remained  in  Finland  since 
the  war  witli  Sweden  a  certain  number  of  ree^inients  belonfjino- 
to  the  divisions  onh'narily  stationed  in  Lithuania.  He  replaced 
these  regiTuents  in  Lithuania,  and  enijiloyed  himself,  more- 
over, in  placing  on  a  war  footing  all  those  divisions  which 
were  staticunnl  on  the  fronti(M's  of  Poland,  and  had  remained 
for  tlu>  most  part  in  thc^  same  cantonments  since  the  peace  of 
Tilsit. 

Having  taken  these  measures.  Alexander  was  careful  to  adapt 
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bis  lan<jfua_L''P  to  his  ])olicv.  He  resolved  to  enter  into  explana- 
tions with  M.  de  Caulaincoiirt  on  all  those  subjfcts  which 
Na})oleon  had  made  grounds  of  complaint,  with  great  gentle- 
ness, and  at  the  sanie  time  with  that  firmness  which  should 
show  that  he  was  well  informed  res])ecting  the  emperor's  own 
proceedings,  and  that  whilst  he  was  by  no  means  desirous  of 
war.  he  would  choose  it  in  preference  to  making  sacrifices  to 
which  he  had  determined  never  to  submit. 

lie  had  displayed  some  coldness  towards  M.  de  Caulaincourt 
since  the  failure  of  the  marriage  negotiation,  and  the  rejection 
of  the  convention  relative  to  Poland,  but  in  a  manner  which 
showed  that  it  was  directed  against  the  French  governTiient,  and 
not  against  M.  de  Caulaincourt  himself.  He  knew  that  M.  de 
Caulaincourt.  finding  his  position  a  difficult  one,  had  demanded 
and  obtained  his  recall,  and  being  unwilling  to  send  awav  dis- 
contented a  mnn  whom  he  had  esteemetl  and  loved,  and  also 
being  desirous  of  giving  to  his  language  that  amicable  character 
which  was  wanting  to  his  actions,  he  had  affected  to  restore  the 
French  ambas-ador  to  all  that  favour  he  had  formerly  enjoyed 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  held  with  him  frecjuent  and  long  conver- 
sations ;  the  em]-)iiMr"s  own  share  in  which  generally  consisted 
of  gentle  com])laints  that  Napoleon  had  not  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  s])irit  of  the  alliance  with  himself. 

The  occujiation  of  Oldenburg,  he  said,  insisting  more  espe- 
cially on  this  ])oint,  had  touchi-d  him  nearly,  apart  from  any 
personal  fri-lings.  on  account  of  the  deplorable  effect  it  had 
produced  on  his  court  and  peo])le.  As  for  compensation  in  the 
sha])e  of  j-h-furth.  its  acceptance,  he  declared,  could  only  cover 
him  witli  ridicule  :  and  indeed,  whilst  he  refused  that,  he  asked 
nothing  else,  for  Napoleon  had  nothing  to  olfer  him  but  what  he 
mu>i  fir.-t  have  mrn  frnm  some  poor,  innocent  German  prince, 
and  he  was  unwilling  to  place  himself  in  a  ])osition  to  be  accused 
of  taking  "]>art  in  those  \-iolent  confiscations  which  had  so  greatlv 
disgusted  during  the  last  t\venty  years  the  moral  sentiment  of 
Murope.  Of  course,  he  conlinued.  it  was  unni'Cessary  to  sav 
that  he  should  not  declare  war  on  account  of  the  Duchy  of 
Oldenburg:  but  he  wished  it  to  be  understood  tliat  its  seizure 
had  woundt^l  and  even  afflicted  him,  and  that  he  earnestly  hoped, 
whilst  he  neither  demainled  it.  nor  intendetl  to  do  so,  that  some 
re])aration  would  be  made  wliich  would  satisfy  the  offended 
dignity  of  the  Russian  nation. 

Speaking  of  Xapoleon'^  anger  ai  ihe  im])erfect  enforcement 
in  Russia  of  those  additioiml  commercial  restrictions  on  which 
he  laiil  so  much  stress,  the  flmperor  .Alexander  would  exclaim — 
i)V  what  right  does  Xa]ioleon  dem.and  of  Russia  these  sacri- 
fices? Does  he  demand  them  in  the  name  of  treaties?  Jxussia 
has  faithfullv  executed  that  of  Tilsit.      She  undertook  at  Tilsit 
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to  make  war  with  England,  and  without  expecting  to  derive  any 
benefit  from  it  for  herself,  she  has  done  so,  and  proscribed  the 
English  flag.  But  are  those  decrees  by  which  Napoleon  has 
been  pleased  to  declare  denationalised  all  vessels  that  shall  have 
touched  at  England  obligatory  upon  Eussia  ?  Must  an  alliance 
between  the  two  countries  necessarily  infer  that  they  are  under 
the  government  of  the  same  sovereign  ?  And  was  Russia  bound 
blindly  to  adopt  Napoleon's  measures,  when  he  himself  had  con- 
tradicted his  own  decrees  by  adopting  the  system  of  licences, 
by  which  any  ship  was  enabled  to  enter  the  English  ports,  and 
under  certain  conditions,  to  return  from  them  loaded  with  British 
goods?  And  whilst  France  knew  not  how  to  bear,  in  a  cause 
which  was  ber  own,  the  privations  resulting  from  the  continental 
blockade,  were  other  nations  to  make  unexampled  sacrifices  for 
the  sake  of  a  cause  which  was  but  very  indirectly  their  own  ? 
It  is  impossible  justly  to  reproach  me  with  having  been  unfaith- 
ful to  the  alliance.  I  am,  on  the  contrary,  anxious  to  maintain 
it.  It  has  worked  me  both  good  and  ill,  but  having  once  entered 
into  it,  both  my  dignity  and  my  interest  demand  that  I  should 
continue  true  to  it.  I  acknowledge  that  it  has  already  gained 
me  Finland,  and  will  most  probably  be  the  means  of  my  obtain- 
ing possession  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ;  but  these  acquisi- 
tions are  far  from  being  equal  to  Spain,  the  Roman  States, 
Tuscany,  Westphalia,  Holland,  and  the  Hanse  towns.  Never- 
theless, without  making  any  comparison  of  the  advantages  which 
it  has  brought  to  the  one  and  the  other  of  us,  I  wish  that  it 
should  still  exist  between  us,  and  obtain  for  us  that  peace  with 
England  which  will  assure  to  us  the  peaceable  possession  of  all 
our  acquisitions.  Let  us  remain  united  in  a  firm  bond  of  con- 
cord, mutually  excusing  necessary  and  inevitable  actions,  and 
carefully  abstaining  from  dissensions  which  would  be  speedily 
noised  abroad,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  alliance  and  diminution 
of  the  chance  of  a  general  peace.  For  my  part,  I  know  very 
well  what  is  being  done  at  Dantzig,  and  I  know  what  the  Poles 
say ;  but  I  will  take  no  step  in  that  direction  ;  if  we  are  to 
direct  our  cannon  against  each  other,  the  first  shots  shall  come 
from  you.  In  that  case  I  will  appeal  to  God  and  my  people  and 
all  Europe  to  judge  between  us,  and  I  and  my  whole  nation 
would  rather  perish  sword  in  hand  tliau  submit  to  an  unjust 
yoke.  However  great  may  be  Napoleon's  genius,  however 
valiant  his  soldiers,  the  justice  of  our  cause,  the  energy  of  the 
Russian  people,  the  immensity  of  the  distances  to  be  traversed, 
all  concur  to  give  us  the  most  favourable  chance  in  a  war  which 
on  our  side  will  be  a  defensive  one. 

Each  time  that  Alexander  indulged,  and  he  very  often  did  so, 
in  this  course  of  observations,  he  spoke  with  an  accent  of  truth, 
and  with  minu'led  "race,   ofentleness,   and   force.     He   touched 
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and  confused  M.  do  Caulaincourt,  who  knew  not  how  to  reply 
to  reasoning  which  was  partly  true  and  wholly  plausible. 

For  my  own  part,  as  a  sincere  historian,  loving  my  country 
better  than  anything  else  in  the  world,  but  unable  to  sacrifice 
truth  for  its  sake,  I  must  declare,  that  after  having  perused  all 
the  documents  relating  to  the  subject,  my  decided  impression 
is  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  sincerely  averse  to  war. 
Whilst  distrust  of  Napoleon's  character  impelled  him  to  prepare 
for  it,  he  would  have  done  anything  to  avoid  it,  for  besides  the 
great  dangers  with  which  it  threatened  him,  it  would  be  a 
condemnation  of  his  policy,  an  avowal  that  he  had  committed 
an  error  in  adopting  the  French  alliance  at  Tilsit,  and  compel 
him  to  renounce  ^^'allachia  and  ^Moldavia. 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  llussian  court  at  the  time 
when  territorial  aggressions  had  carried  the  French  frontier 
as  far  as  Lubeck,  and  Xapoleon  put  forth  his  new  demands 
relative  to  the  observance  of  the  continental  blockade.  M.  de 
Caulaincourt  sent  a  ])erfectly  true  account  of  the  state  of  affairs 
to  J^iris,  and  expressed  his  own  opinion  that  the  czar  was  far 
from  being  desirous  of  war.  He  was  silent  only  because 
ignorant  of  theiu,  respecting  the  military  preparations  which 
Alexander's  distrust  of  Napoleon  had  induced  him  to  make; 
but  these  had  been  speedily  perceived  and  loudly  announced  by 
the  Poles  of  the  army  and  the  Grand  Duchy. 

Napoleon,  on  learning  from  M.  de  Caulaincourt  the  replies 
made  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  his  remonstrances  respect- 
ing the  ill  observance  of  the  continental  blockade,  was  much 
displfa>i-d  with  the  ambassador,  declaring  that  the  arguments 
usfd  by  liiiii  in  his  discussions  with  the  Jiussian  emperor  had 
been  extremely  weak.  JUit  wheii  he  heard  of  the  works  con- 
structed on  the  Dwiiia  and  the  Dnieper,  and  the  movements 
of  the  troo])s  of  [-"inland  in  Lithuania,  he  saw  in  those  simple 
precautions  of  the  J^ussiau  eni])eror  both  the  declaration  and 
tlie  commencement  of  war.  That  which  he  demanded  of  Russia 
was  not  indispensable  to  the  success  of  his  designs,  but  he  was 
accustomed  to  command  as  absolute  master,  and  irritated  at 
meeting  witli  o|)positioii  on  the  part  of  a  ])ower  which  he  had 
vanquished  although  not  destroyed,  he  determined  to  give  it 
another  and  a  final  lesson,  lie  suddenly  gave  him.self  up  to 
th(^  idea  that  by  striking  one  of  those  terrible  blows  in  the 
north,  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  strike,  he  should  attain 
the  solution  of  all  his  tiifllculties,  and  found  himself  reufardinsz 
a  new  war  with  Puissia  as  a  matter  fully  determined  on,  with- 
out being  at  all  conscious  of  the  day  or  the  hour  when  his 
resolution  had  been  first  formed. 

This  idea  having  once  tak'eii  hold  of  his  mind,  lie  took  the 
measures  necessary  to  its  realisation  with  incredible  promptitude  :, 
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and  indeed,  having  determined  to  reduce  Russia  to  as  absolute 
a  state  of  submission  as  Prussia  and  Austria,  he  had  certainly 
good  reasozi  to  take  his  measures  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
before  she  was  free  from  the  war  with  Turkey. 

The  chief  difficulty  to  be  overcome  in  a  war  with  Russia 
consisted  in  the  enormous  distances  which  would  have  to  be 
traversed.  To  convey  500,000  or  600,000  men  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Dnieper,  with  an  enormous  pontoon  equipage  to  provide 
for  the  passage  of  the  rivers  on  the  line  of  route,  and  with 
the  extraordinary  supply  of  food,  not  only  for  men  but  also  for 
horses,  which  would  be  necessary  on  a  march  through  countries 
which  would  most  probably  be  found  as  completely  devastated 
as  Portugal  was  found  devastated  by  Massena — was  an  under- 
taking which  presented  difficulties  never  yet  surmounted  by 
the  art  of  warfare ;  for  when  the  barbarians  threw  themselves 
on  tlie  Rouian  empire,  or  the  Tartars  on  China  and  on  India, 
barbarism  invaded  civilisation,  and  was  able  to  find  subsistence 
amidst  its  fertility  ;  but  when  civilisation  would  invade  bar- 
barism, it  has  to  surmount  the  serious  difficulty  of  having  to 
carry  with  it  all  the  necessaries  of  existence. 

Perceiving  tliat  the  distances  which  would  have  to  be  traversed 
would  offer  the  most  serious  obstacle.  Napoleon  determined  to 
place  his  base  of  operations  no  more  on  the  Rhine,  but  on  the 
Oder  or  the  Vistula,  and  even,  if  possible,  on  the  Niemen,  that 
is  to  say,  at  300  or  400  leagues  from  the  frontiers  of  France. 
He  determined,  therefore,  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  under  false 
pretexts,  to  assemble  an  immense  number  of  troops  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Oder,  from  the  Oder 
to  the  Vistula,  and  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Niemen ;  aud  at  the 
moment  when  pretexts  became  of  no  more  avail,  to  make  a  rapid 
march  from  Dantzig  to  Konigsberg,  so  as  to  place  behind  him 
and  secure  from  the  Russians  the  rich  country  of  Poland  and 
Old  Prussia. 

The  principal  point  iu  his  plan  of  operations  was  Dantzig, 
destined  to  be  a  vast  depot  of  all  the  immense  materiel  of  our 
troops.  After  Dantzig  the  fortresses  of  Tlioru  aud  ^lodlin  on 
the  Vistula,  of  Stettin,  Custrin,  and  Glogau  on  the  Oder,  and 
of  Magdeburg  on  the  Elbe,  merited  the  chief  attention.  These 
places  Napoleon  gradually  stored  with  troops  and  every  kind  of 
war  materiel.  In  addition  to  these  preparations  he  established 
between  the  Oder  and  the  Rhine,  at  Hamburg,  a  depot  whicli 
was  as  vast  and  secure  as  lliat  of  J)antzig. 

Besides  providing  a  sufficient  amount  of  maieriel  for  the 
future  army  of  Kussia,  lie  had  also  to  consider  the  means  by 
wliich  men  were  to  ))(>  provided  to  fill  its  ranks.  The  year  1810 
was  the  first  wliicli  lie  had  suffered  to  pass  for  a  long  ])eriod 
without  the  levy  of  a  conscription.     It  is  true  that  the  class  of 
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18 10  Imd  been  levied  in  1809,  in  aecordance  witli  tlie  liahit 
wliicli  had  bet'ii  contractt'd  of  taking-  each  class  a  year  in  ad- 
vance ;  but  the  eyes  of  the  peo])le  liad  been  spared  dnrino-  the 
^Yhole  S])ace  of  that  year  from  the  afflicting  spectacle  of  the 
levy,  and  the  class  of  18 1 1  remained  at  the  commencement  of 
that  year  intact,  not  having  been  called  out  before  its  time. 

Napoleon  now  resolved  on  its  immediate  levy.  As  it  was 
unlikt'ly  that  hostilities  would  commenci^  before  1 8 12,  he  was 
able  to  calculate  among  the  number  of  the  forces  with  which  ho 
would  be  able  to  take  the  field  the  conscription  of  that  year 
also.  These  additions  to  the  effective  troops  already  stationed 
in  various  parts  of  Europe  would  enable  him  to  have  an  army 
consisting  of  300.OOO  French  troops  and  lOO.OOO  allies  on  the 
Vistula,  a  resci'vc  of  100,000  French  on  the  Elbe,  and  135  bat- 
talions at  depots,  which  would  be  employed  in  tlu'  interior  of 
the  empire  in  instructing  recruits  and  guarding  the  frontiers, 
whilst  tlie  forces  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  the  Peninsular 
war  would  remain  unweakened. 

Na]K)le()n  did  not,  liowever,  confine  his  attention  to  military 
measures,  but  also  took  care  to  inake  his  diplomatic  iiolicy  sub- 
serve his  ]M'oiects,  esp  cially  in  all  that  related  to  Turkey  and 
Austria. 

Since  tlie  conferences  of  Tilsit  and  I'h-furth,  all  the  details  of 
whicli  the  Riiglish  liad  related  to  the  Porte  with  much  exaggera- 
tion, the  Turks  had  considered  themselves  as  entirely  given  up 
bv  the  French  to  the  Russians,  and  t'utertained  so  violent  a 
feeling  of  distrust  towards  us  ihat  they  scarcely  endun^d  the 
presence  of  our  representative  at  Coiistani  imqile,  and  only 
addi-essi'd  him  to  complain  of  what  they  called  our  treason. 
Nn"|)oleon  hoped,  however,  that  when  they  fouiul  we  were  in  a 
stale  of  hostilities  witli  I\ussia  they  would  beo-in  to  regard  us 
once  more  as  friends,  and  l)e  I'eady  to  listen  I0  ]-)ro])osals  of 
alliance;  and  lu^  accordingly  directtHl  the  I'^rench  legation  at 
('onstani  inople  to  lose  no  ojiportunity  of  making  friendly  ad- 
vances to  the  Turks,  of  intimating  ihe  estrangement  Ix'tween 
[■'ranee  and  ]\ussia,  and  of  making  the  I'oiie  comprehend  that 
as  liussia  would  soon  be  obliged  to  dii'eet  lier  forces  elsewher{> 
llian  on  the  Danube,  they  ought  to  a\()id  concluding  a  disadvan- 
tageous peace,  but  rather  to  continue  (he  wai-,  forming  in  the 
meantime  a  lii'in  alliance  with  {''ranee. 

()\ertures  of  the  same  natui-e,  and  in  an  e(|ua]ly  cautious 
manner,  wei'e  made  to  Austria.  But  ther(>  was  less  embari'ass- 
ment  to  l)e  t'lu^ounteriMl  at  \'ienna  than  at  ( Vtnstantinople.  ]^oth 
the  coui-ts  and  th(>  ])o]mlati<>ns  of  the  two  kingdoms  had  been 
somewhiit  I'ecoueiled  bv  the  marriage.  Napoleon  had  sent  by 
^I.  (le  A[etternich  a  most  anii(\'il)le  letter  to  his  fathei--in-law, 
and  the  renunciation  of  the  most    iniportant  artich*  of  the  last 

\oi,.  VI 1.  ',' 
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treaty — that  which  limited  the  Austrian  army  to  150,000  men. 
Napoleon,  abandonino;'  the  Russian  alliance  as  abruptly  as  he 
had  embraced  it  at  Tilsit,  ordered  M.  Otto  in  his  conferences 
with  M.  de  Metternich  to  express  a  feeling  of  disgust  towards 
the  Russian  court,  and  extreme  regret  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Danubian  provinces  which  France  had  engaged  to 
suffer  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Russia.  In  the  meantime  M. 
Otto  was  directed  to  behave  towards  the  Russian  embassy  with 
great  reserve  and  the  utmost  caution. 

It  was  impossible  that  such  military  preparations  as  these, 
and  these  diplomatic  manoeuvres,  should  long  remain  hidden 
from  Russia.  Napoleon  had  nevertheless  determined  to  dis- 
semble the  object  of  these  proceedings  as  long  as  he  possibly 
could,  and  only  to  avow  their  real  meaning  when  it  could  no 
longer  be  concealed.  He  therefore  directed  his  agents,  in  their 
communication  with  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg,  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  garrison  of  Dantzig,  that  it  had  been  rendered 
necessary  by  the  direction  of  an  immense  English  armament 
towards  the  Sound,  and  that  as  the  troops  in  c(uestiou  were 
German,  it  was  impossible  that  the  matter  could  be  any  just 
cause  of  offence.  As  for  the  conscription,  they  were  to  say, 
that  none  having  been  levied  in  18 10,  and  the  Spanish  war 
absorbing  a  great  number  of  men,  a  portion  of  the  class  of 
1 8 1 1  had  been  called  out  for  the  purposes  of  this  war  alone. 
When  all  these  excuses  should  have  been  exhausted  and  found 
unavailing,  M.  de  Caulaincourt  was  authorised  to  declare,  that, 
in  fact,  it  was  possible  that  France  was  arming  against  Russia 
as  well  as  England,  feeling  some  natural  distrust  of  the  former, 
since  the  withdrawal  of  her  troops  from  Finland  to  Lithuania, 
and  the  construction  of  entrenchments  on  the  Dwina  and  the 
Dnieper. 

In  his  anxiety  to  put  himself  in  an  advantageous  position 
with  regard  to  Russia,  Napoleon  gave  but  a  divided  attention 
and  slender  resources  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  the  Peninsuln. 
lie  no  longer  thought  of  carrying  it  on  in  person,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  send  to  Torres  Vedras  a  reinforcement  of  6o,0O0 
or  80,000  men  for  the  ]Mirposo  of  crushing  the  Ihiglish,  when 
he  was  wholly  occupied  in  pre])aring  three  armies  between  the 
Jihine  and  the  Vistula.  It  only  remained,  therefore,  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  resources  already  (>xisting  in  the  Peninsula. 
Napoleon  had  already  organised  a  di\ision  of  reserve  for  Cata- 
lonia, as  a  m(>ans  of  hastening  the  progress  of  the  sieges  of 
Tortosa  nnd  Tarragona.  He  liad  also  organised  another  division 
of  reserve  for  the  provinces  of  (Jastilh>.  By  means  of  these 
resources,  togc^ther  with  the  corps  of  (ieiKn-al  Drouet  and  the 
army  ol"  Andalusia,  he  lioped  to  furnish  ]\Iarshal  Massena  with 
sufTicient    reinforceTiienls   to  enable   him  to  triumph    over^the 
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English  ;  and  lie  inunediatoly  sent  the  necessar}"  orders  for  the 
concentration  01  all  the  forces  in  the  Peninsula  towards  the 
Tairus,  accompanying  theiii  with  declarations  that  no  ohject  in 
the  Peninsula  was  of  equal  importance  to  Santareni  and  Lisbon, 
on  which  de])ended  the  fate  of  Europe. 

After  having  shown  him  every  mark  of  favour,  Napoleon 
sent  back  (4eneral  Foy  to  ^Marshal  [Massena,  to  inform  him  of 
the  arrangements  he  had  made  for  his  reinforcements,  and  to 
convey  to  him  Napoleon's  instructions  for  his  future  move- 
ments. Whilst  the  events  above  narrated  were  taking  place  in 
the  north,  ]\Iarshal  Massena  passed  the  winter  of  l8iO~l8ii 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  between  Santarem  and  Punhete, 
making  unheard-of  efforts  to  support  his  army,  and  preparations 
for  the  ])assage  of  the  river  ;  had  remainnd  for  five  months  with- 
out receiving  communications  of  any  kind  from  the  government ; 
and  displayed  the  whole  strength  of  his  character  in  his  en- 
deavours to  preserve  alive  a  good  spirit,  not  amidst  his  troops, 
who  bore  their  strange  ])Osition  with  complete  equanimity,  but 
amongst  his  superior  officers,  some  of  whom  were  discontented 
because  they  had  not  the  chief  command,  whilst  the  rest  were 
disgusted  with  a  campaign  which  afforded  no  opportunities  for 
the  performance  of  brilliant  actions. 

The  chief  want  experienced  by  the  army  was  in  the  article 
of  clothing,  almost  all  the  garments  of  the  troops  being  in 
complete  rags.  But  the  officers  alone  were  really  worthy  of 
pity:  nothing  could  exct-td  tlieir  state  of  destitution,  for  they 
had  no  means  of  sulisistenc^  but  that  which  was  afforded 
them  by  the  affi'ction  of  the  soldiers,  and  not  having  the 
abllitv  possessed  by  the  latter,  of  mending  their  own  tattered 
ofarments.  or  manufacturing''  sandals  of  the  skins  of  beasts  to 
supply  the  ])lace  of  tlu'ir  worn-out  shoes,  they  were  compelled 
to  pay  enormous  yuices  to  the  few  workmen  who  remained  at 
Santarem  and  some  neigliljouring  \'illages. 

In  the  meantime  General  Jilbh'  was  solving  the  problem 
involved  in  the  construction  of  a  pontoon  equipage  without 
tools,  without  wood,  and  almost  witlioiit  workmen,  with  a  per- 
severance and  i'ertilitv  of  invention  wtirthy  of  all  admiration. 
But  whilst  he  advanced  most  siiccessfully  in  the  execution  of 
his  task,  a  most  disadvantageous  result  of  its  performance 
\va.<  the  ruin  of  the  horse>  Ijel'iUging  to  the  artillery  and  the 
baggage  train.  '^Fhere  ^va^  V)iit  a  very  insufficii'nt  supply  of 
food  for  them,  and  tliev  died  in  great  numliers. 

The  last  great  difficulty  to  be  C)\-erc(une  consisted  in  the 
necessitv  of  obtaining  a  sup]")ly  of  cordage  and  means  of 
effecting  moorings,  su(h  as  anchors,  grapi)ling  irons,  e'vc. 

With  incredible  (uiergy  (Ji'ueral  Kble  had  established 
manufactories   of    cordage,    which    were    supplied    par11\'    with 
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hemp  and  partly  with  old  ropes  found  at  Santarem.  He  had 
also,  as  anchors  could  not  be  procured,  had  grappling  irons 
forged,  with  which  the  boats  of  the  bridge  nught  be  fastened 
to  the  banks.  But  how  the  bridge,  when  completed,  was  to 
be  launched  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  was  the  great 
question  in  all  minds. 

The  bridge  was  being  constructed  at  Punhcte,  situated  on 
the  Zez6re,  at  some  distance  from  the  point  at  which  this  river 
falls  into  the  Tagus.  On  the  left  and  at  no  great  distance 
was  Abrantes,  whither  Lord  Wellington  had  sent  Hill's  corps, 
and  on  the  right,  but  much  lower,  Santarem,  to  which  Jjord 
Wellington  had  carried  his  own  advanced  posts.  It  was  now 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  bridge  should  be  thrown  across 
the  river  near  Abrantes  or  Santarem.  There  were  excellent 
reasons  both  for  antl  against  the  choice  of  either  of  these 
positions.  The  comparative  narrowness  of  the  river  at  Abrantes 
would  render  the  launching  of  the  bridge  there  easier,  but  the 
operation  would  liav<3  to  be  performed  in  the  presence  of  a 
numerous  and  well-established  enemy,  and  only  a  portion  of 
the  French  forces  could  be  made  available  for  its  defence. 
At  Santarem  the  river  presented  many  natural  obstacles,  but 
sufficient  forces  could  be  concentrated  there  for  the  defence 
of  our  lines  and  the  protection  of  the  passage. 

On  this  as  well  as  other  questions  respecting  the  passage 
of  the  river  great  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  both  among 
soldiers  and  generals,  and  no  inconvenience  would  have  resulted 
from  this  had  it  not  been  accom]:)anied  by  bitter  expressions 
directed  against  the  genei'al- in-chief,  as  though  he  had  been 
responsible  for  the  strange  position  in  which  the  army  found 
itself  on  the  Tagus,  and  were  not  the  first  victim  of  an  in- 
flexible will,  which  took  its  resolutions  at  an  immense  distance 
from  the  theatre  of  war,  and  in  a  most  complete  forgetfiilness 
of  facts.  This  state  of  things  even  reached  such  a  ])oint  that 
Ney,  since  the  occupation  of  the  new  position  on  the  Tagus, 
had  never  visited  Marshal  Massena,  and  remained  at  Thomar, 
as  though  lie  had  been  the  general  commanding-in-chief,  and 
'I'hoinar  head((uarters.  '^^I'liese  tilings  somewhat  irritated  Mas- 
sena, who  was  not,  of  course,  left  in  ignorance  of  them  ;  but 
ensconcing  himself  in  his  accustomed  negligence  and  disdain, 
lie  cnntented  himself  with  presenting  to  his  lieutenants  an 
exam])l(^  of  firmness  and  coolness  whicli  they  should  have 
imitated,  l)nt  did  not.  '^^Fliis  infringement  of  good  discipline, 
howt'xcr.  (lid  jiot  infect  the  troops.  Tliey,  unaffected  by  tlie 
envious  declarations  of  their  immediate  generals,  but,  on  the 
conti'ary,  full  of  crmfideuce  in  the  character,  the  fame,  and  the 
goofl  fortuni^  o'i  l\lassena,  and  confidently  expecting  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements   I'rom  Napoleon,  hopefully  awaited  the  hour 
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when  tliey  sliould  perform  those  great  deeds  which  had  l)eeu 
promised  as  tlie  result  of  this  campaign.  But  whilst  they  were 
perfectly  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  attainment  of 
any  important  object,  the  sad  state  of  the  hospitals  had  taught 
them  to  regard  a  sick  or  wounded  soldier  as  a  dead  uian,  and 
made  them  demand  to  be  spared  the  risks  of  skirmishes  whicli 
were  of  no  apparent  necessity. 

'J'he  army  being  in  this  position,  we  may  readily  understand 
how  apropos,  how  useful,  and  agreeable  to  the  real  state  of 
affairs  were  the  imperial  instructions  transmitted  to  Alassena, 
by  which  he  was  directed  to  ensure  the  power  of  manccuvriug 
on  both  banks  of  the  Tagus  by  throwing,  not  one,  but  two 
bridges  across  it  ;  to  establish  vast  magazines  of  provisions  and 
war  materiel,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  prolong  his  sojourn 
under  the  walls  of  J^isbon  ;  to  capture  Abrantes,  where  vast 
resources  were  certain  to  be  found;  to  liarass  the  J^higlish 
incessantly,  and  to  endeavour  to  entice  them  beyond  their  lines 
to  risk  a  gtmeral  engagement,  Ov'C. 

Kepeatedly  urged  by  Na])oleon,  and  especially  by  the  last 
instructions  received  from  him,  to  enter  Portugal,  and  to  re- 
open, at  all  hazards,  comnnmications  with  INL'issena,  General 
Drouet  at  length  set  off  with  his  9000  men  l)y  the  route  which 
lies  througli  the  valley  of  ^londcgo,  taking  w4th  him  neither 
])rovisions  nor  war  materiel,  of  which,  indeed,  he  was  entirely 
destitute  ;  having  been  even  com])elled  during  his  sojourn  in 
Old  Castille  to  subsist  on  the  stores  in  the  tw^o  fortresses, 
Almeida  and  Ciudad  liodrigo.  which  was  a  great  misfortune, 
since  there  was  great  probal)ility  tliat  tliose  ])laces  would  sooner 
or  later  be  invested  liy  the  enemy. 

( ieneral  l)i-(nic(  tra\'ersed,  almost  witliout  lut^eting  any  obstacle, 
the  Sierra  Murcclha.  and  d('l)ourhrd  u])on  Leyi'ia.  liis  troops 
ol)taini]ig  such  subsistence  as  they  could  find  on  their  road.  In 
the  meantime  the  army  of  Portugal  ex]ierienced  the  utmost 
Impatic^nct'  for  tlu-  arrival  of  a  fVcnch  tro'i]),  were  it  to  consist 
evt^n  of  (^tnly  a  fe\v  hundred  men.  At  length  a  troo])  of  dragocuis 
led  by  (leneral  (iardaniie  joined  Xey's  advanced  ])()sts  between 
l''spinhal  and  Thnmur,  and  werc^  received  with  the  greatest 
detiionstrations  of  affection.  General  ( Jardaiine  gave  informa- 
tion that  (ieniM-al  Drouet  was  on  liis  way  with  a  strong  division, 
and  that  aiiother  divi'^ion  followed  him,  that  the  ninth  corps 
could  not  Tiiim])iM-  less  than  20,000  oj-  30,000  men,  that  it  w\as 
aecompanied  l)v  abundant  stores,  and  tliat  when  communications 
were  once  reopeTied.  pi'ovi.-ioTis  aiul  wai"  mati'-riel  would  an'ixe 
witli  llie  utmost  ea<e.  Shortly  aft  ei-wai'ds  the  news  of  General 
Drouet 's  an-ival  filled  the  whole  army  with,  enthusiasm.  Calcu- 
lating on  the  almost  immediate  arri\al  of  30,000  of  their  com- 
I'ades.    .Massena's   soldiei's   deli\ere(l  theiiiseh-es   up  to  the   most 
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flattering  hopes.  Winter  had  now  given  place  to  spring ;  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras  no  longer  appeared  insurmountable. 

Massena  had  an  interview  with  General  Drouet,  and  received 
from  him  a  mass  of  despatches  which  should  have  arrived  earlier. 
Some  of  them  no  longer  had  any  bearing  on  the  actual  condition 
of  affairs,  and  others,  the  more  recent  ones,  and  written  since 
Napoleon's  interview  with  General  Foy,  contained  some  criticisms 
on  his  movements,  at  which  Massena  could  only  sadly  smile,  as 
proofs  of  the  erroneous  impressions  in  which  Napoleon  was  deter- 
mined to  remain.  These  despatches  were  chiefly  useful  as  showing 
what  were  the  means  which  Napoleon  furnished  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  great  object,  and  which  was,  either  to  force  the 
position  held  by  the  English,  or  to  blockade  them  until  they 
should  be  compelled  to  abandon  it.  And  here  all  was  deception 
and  vexation.  The  ninth  corps,  announced  as  consisting  of 
30,000  men,  scarcely  amounted  to  15,000;  and  of  these,  8000 
had  been  left  at  Viseu,  sixty  leagues  distant,  to  maintain  the 
communications. 

At  the  very  moment  when  the  army  was  full  of  joy  at  the 
arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  Massena  was  a  prey  to  bitter  dis- 
appointment, and  completely  disabused  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
succour  which  had  been  promised  him.  For  even  of  the  9000 
that  had  arrived,  Gardanne's  detachment  alone  was  to  remain, 
for  General  Drouet's  7000  were  soon  to  depart  again  to  keep 
open  the  communications  with  the  frontier  of  Spain,  and  had 
only  come,  in  fact,  as  an  escort  of  insignificant  despatches,  and 
to  fill  the  army  with  a  false  joy. 

Massena  resolved,  however,  not  to  allow  (Jeneral  Drouet  to 
depart.  His  departure,  after  a  short  stay,  would  have  thrown 
the  army  into  despair,  and  would  have  deprived  it  of  courage 
even  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  Tagus.  Massena  7nigbt  have 
simply,  in  liis  character  of  general  commanding-in-chief,  liave 
ordered  General  Drouet  to  remain,  but  he  preferred  to  reason 
with  him,  and  obtain  his  free  assent.  But  Gimeral  Drouet, 
without  any  feeling  of  ill-will,  alleged  his  instructions,  with 
which  he  was  deeply  impressed,  and  which  were,  unfortunately, 
extremely  jirecise  ;  directing  laim  to  carry  succour  to  the  army 
of  Portugal,  but  at  the  sam<'  tim(>  not  to  allow  himself  to  be  cut 
off  from  Almeida,  and  by  no  means  to  lose  his  own  communi- 
cations for  the  sake  of  establisliing  those  of  Marshal  Massena. 
The  g(nieral  coTnTuanding-in-cliief  contended,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  lie  ought  not,  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  one  part  of  his 
instrucfir)iis,  to  neglecf  anofher  which  was  of  more  importance, 
that,  namely,  which  directed  him  to  convey  succour  to  the  ariny 
of  Portugal,  and  coiiclnded  his  arguiiuMifs  l)y  declaring  that  if 
General  Drouet  wei-e  now  to  desert  the  army  of  Portugal,  he 
would  be  personally  responsible  for  all  the  future  evils  which 
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might  result  from  that  stt-p.  Gmeral  DroiU't  no  longer  hesitated 
to  remain,  and  ^[assena  directed  him  to  take  up  his  position  at 
Leyria,  on  the  further  side  of  the  Estrella,  where  he  would  defend 
the  army  from  being  turned  by  tlie  road  along  the  coast,  whilst 
it  was  encamped  on  the  route  of  the  Tagus. 

Although  the  reinforcements  which  had  arrived  only  consisted 
of  about  9000  men.  as  the  army  now  numbered  about  53,000, 
^Massena  saw  in  it  the  means,  not  of  attacking  the  English  lines, 
but  of  rendi'ring  the  ])assage  of  the  Tagus  inhnitely  less  perilous. 
By  leaving  23.000  men  on  the  right  bank,  whilst  he  crosst-d  over 
with  30.000  to  the  h'ft.  he  would  have  couiparative  little  cause 
for  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  the  two  portions  of  the  army,  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  great  river;  the  danger,  however,  remaining 
very  serious  for  l)oth,  should  the  bridge  between  them  be  broken, 
as  that  on  the  Danube  at  Essling.  The  peril  incurred  in  divid- 
ing the  army  on  the  two  banks  of  the  river  was  much  diminished 
by  the  reinforcements  which  had  been  received,  and  Massena 
finally  resolved  (m  putting  his  ])lan  of  crossing  the  Tagus  into 
execution,  for  when  thi'  army  should  have  once  entered  the 
province  of  AlenTejo,  it  would  be  able  to  lind  subsistence  suffi- 
cient for  threi^  or  four  mouths  in  the  environs  of  Santarem,  to 
obey  the  instructions  of  Xapoleon,  by  which  he  enjoined  the 
contiiniance  of  the  blockade  of  the  lines  of  Torres  A'edras,  and 
thus  to  await  the  expected  arrival  of  the  armv  of  Andalusia. 
"NVht'n  tliis  reinforcement  sliould  arrive,  the  army  of  Portugal 
would  lie  enabU>d  to  l(\ave  the  defensive  for  the  offensive,  and 
to  terminate  under  the  walls  of  IJsbon  the  long  war  which  for 
twenty  years  liad  devastated  Eui'o])e. 

AVlu'U  v\\f  ^irmy  leiirned  the  1 1'ue  iiaLure.  ol'  the  reinforcement 
whieh  had  ln-eu  receiveij.  it,  passed  from  enlhnsiastie  deli'^'ht  to 
a  state  of  despondeiic}'.  ami  blamed  the  em]ieror.  who  had  left 
th'-iii  in  sueli  ;i  situation,  witliout  ]iro\i.-ions,  war  mati-riel,  or 
I'eiiiforecmeuts.  It  hepm  io  he  imbued,  as  were  all  the  tr()ops 
which  were  sent  to  S]^aiii.  with  tlie  teelinu'  that  they  were  sacri- 
ficed without  merey.  witlionl  the  chance  of  glor}",  to  the  nn- 
;_;rateful  task  of  rrc'atiug  /■<.//,/ ///-'s  (/</;////'//..  It  needed  but  a 
fev.'  more  sources  of  dissatisfaction  to  excite  insul)ordinatiou  in 
its  ranks. 

In  t  he  meant  iiu'' ( ieuii'al  !'<  .y  :ini\"ed  with  a  new  detachment 
of  2000  men.  with  Na]ioltM  in'-  Ncibal  in-t  ructions,  and  the  in- 
spiiM noil  drawn  fioni  hi-  niinierons  inter\'i(nvs  with  the  em]ieror. 
At  ''iinl.id  leidi-iL'ii  he  liad  tal<en  a.dvantaij''  of  an  opjinrlunity 
which  nliV-reil  for  Sfudiiig  to  Marshal  Snuli  a  letter,  uruinu' upon 
him  the  in'Ci'-sity  of  imilinu-  [\u\  whole  or  ]xirt  of  the  army  of 
Andalusia  with  the  arin\'  of  l'oi1n;jal.  lie  de-eribed  to  him  the 
situation  of  luwope.  es]iecialh-  that  of  hhic-land,  and  tlie  indul)i- 
table   Impe  whii/li   existed  of  chaii-ing  the  war  policy  of  (Ireat 
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Britain  to  a  peace  policy,  if  one  serious  disaster  could  be  inflicted 
on  Lord  "Wellington's  army.  He  put  forth  these  views  not  so 
much  as  his  own  as  those  of  Napoleon  himself,  and  declared  that 
he  understood  the  emperor  to  express  his  decided  will  to  be  that 
the  army  of  Andalusia  should  march  upon  the  Tagus. 

On  the  5th  of  February  General  Foy  arrived  at  headquarters. 
His  arrival  produced  a  great  sensation  in  the  army,  because, 
being  full  of  impressions  received  at  Paris  in  his  interviews 
with  the  emperor,  he  brought  with  him  the  conviction  that  the 
army  of  Portugal  was  the  instrument  of  great  designs,  and  that 
but  a  little  patience  was  necessary  to  enable  it  to  accomplish 
its  glorious  task.  This  had  the  best  possible  effect  on  the 
spirit  of  the  army,  and  compensated  in  some  degree  for  the  ill 
effect  produced  by  the  weakness  of  the  last  reinforcements. 
Unhappily,  however,  the  arrival  of  General  Toy  added  to  the 
embarrassments  of  General  Drouet,  for  he  brought  with  him  a 
packet  of  despatches  containing  the  most  formal  instructions 
to  assist  Massena  only  so  far  as  he  could  do  so  consistently 
with  securing  himself  from  being  cut  off  from  Almeida  and 
Ciudad  Eodrigo.  But  by  remaining  with  the  army  of  Portu- 
gal, General  Drouet  would  be  as  completely  cut  oft'  from  those 
places  as  j\Iassena  himself.  It  was  a  new  argument  to  urge 
with  the  commander-in-chief.  But  as  the  moment  for  effect- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Tagus  had  now  arrived,  he  consented 
to  remain  still  at  Leyria,  in  the  rear  and  on  the  Hank  of  the 
army  of  Portugal. 

j\Iassena  now  submitted  to  the  generals  serving  under  him 
the  following  questions :  was  it  necessary  to  cross  the  Tagus  ? 
at  what  point  should  it  be  crossed  ?  and  in  what  manner 
should  the  operations  be  conducted?  And  would  it  not  be 
more  prudent,  should  the  dilliculty  attending  the  passage  of 
the  stream  in  the  face  of  the  Juiglish  be  found  too  great,  or 
the  division  of  the  army  on  the  two  banks  of  the  stream  too 
dangerous,  to  retreat,  since  it  \\ould  l)e  impossible  to  obtain 
subsistence  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  present  encanqiment, 
u]ion  the  Mondego,  whose  valley  had  escaped  devastation, 
whilst  the  city  of  Coimbra  would  then  be  the  princi])al  point 
of  a  ]»osition  in  which  the  army  could  liold  the  English  in 
clieck,  and  await  tlie  necessary  reinforcements  from  France. 

'J'hc  lust  ])ro])ositi()n  was  unaniinously  and  instantly  negatived, 
as  tliough  to  entertain  it  would  l)e  a  kind  of  crime,  since  it  was 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  em])eror.  It  remained,  tliereforo, 
to  ntleni])t  the  jiassage  of  the  Tngus,  however  ])erilous  it  might 
be.  'I'lie  idea  \vas  at  lirst  entertained  of  selecting  l'uid)ete  as 
the  point  from  which  lo  ait(;ni])t  it,  and  .lunot  su])])orted  this 
project :  but  ( Jeiieral  Loisoii,  who  knew  better  tlian  he  the  nature 
of  the  place  in  question,  ha\'ing  been  encamped  there,  pointed 
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out  soine  dant^ors  which  would  attend  such  a  clioice,  and  the 
project  was  then  entertained  of  parsing  lower  down,  namely, 
at  Santareni,  which  offered,  according  to  General  lieynier,  who 
knew  the  place  well,  an  almost  invinciljle  position,  since,  should 
a  hostile  force  attack  it  in  front,  they  would  be  destroyed  at 
the  foot  of  the  heights,  and  should  they  attempt  to  turn  it,  be 
enclosed  and  taken.  There  was  one  disadvantage  attending  the 
choice  of  this  point  from  whence  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the 
stream,  which  was,  unfortunately,  a  fatal  one,  and  consisted  in 
the  expansion  of  the  river  before  Santarem,  and  the  incessant 
variation  of  its  size  according  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  its  w'aters. 
However,  by  sacrificing  some  of  the  advantages  attending  the 
proximity  of  Santarem,  sufficiently  great  facilities  were  offered 
by  an  island  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Alviela,  a  little  river 
which  throws  itself  into  the  Tagus,  under  the  protection  of  the 
heights  of  Loavista.  This  island  being  placed  beyond  the  prin- 
cipal breadtli  of  the  river,  there  remained,  after  it  should  have 
been  reached,  but  a  small  arm  to  be  crossed.  By  occupying 
it  during  the  night  with  the  necessary  forces,  it  would  ])e  easy 
to  fasten  to  it  the  bridge  of  boats,  which  would  thus  rest  on  a 
fixed  point,  easily  defended. 

There  was  but  one  objection  to  this  plan,  which  unfortu- 
nately appeared  a  far  more  serious  one  to  General  ]"]ble  than 
it  really  was,  and  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  materials  of 
the  bridge  were  at  Punhete.  According  to  General  Eble,  to 
transport  them  by  lantl  to  tlie  mouth  of  the  Alviela  would 
require  means  which  we  did  not  ]iossess,  since  the  horses 
were  wrjrn  out,  and  a  length  of  time  wliicli  would  be  suflicient 
to  betray  our  ])]an  I0  tlic  enemy;  and  that  to  descend  to  the 
Tagus  by  water  would  occupy  more  than  a  night,  and  compel 
us  t<i  ])ass  along  the  enemy's  l)ank  of  the  river  under  so  close 
a  fii'e  from  the  I'iii'j'lish  that  the  lioats  would  run  o-reat  dancer 
of  being  desti'oyed. 

TJK^u'i'eat  authdi-ity  of  (u'liei-d  i'lljh',  wlio  had  accomplished 
a  sort  of  miracle  l)y  the  creation  of  the  materials  for  this 
lu'idge.  su])ported  by  General  Mas>eiia"s  o])inion.  determined 
tlie  neglect  of  this  isle,  which  would  doubtless  have  been  for 
us  a  second  Loliau. 

ibiwevei-  this  might  bt\  as  the  ])i-()]K)sal  of  iiassing  at  San- 
tarem ha<l  been  rejected,  as  well  as  that  of  making  the  ])assagt^ 
near  Abi'autes.  it  now  remained  ti>  be  C(in>idere(l  fi-om  what 
])niiit  it  >h(iiild  be  I'eally  attempted.  As  fii-st  one  '[)lan  was 
pi'ojjnM'd  and  then  ajiothei'.  (ieiieral  !•"(  ly  said  that  in  all  ])ro- 
V)ability  the  5th  corps  would  within  eie-|it  or  ten  davs  a])])ear 
on  the  lei't  of  the  Tagus.  and  tha'  ilieii  all  difliculties  would 
vanish  nf  theiiiMlves.  for  that  the  I'aiglish  at  the  sigiit  of  the 
5th    ci'i'ps    wciuld    not     remain    o])i)n-ite    rmdiete,    that  Xhr   left 
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bank  would  be  thus  cleared,  and  that  the  passage  of  the  Tagus 
could  be  then  made  at  that  point  with  perfect  ease.  The 
arrival  of  the  5th  corps  appeared  so  probable,  that  all  the 
generals  assented  to  General  Toy's  reasoning,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Reynier,  who  declared  that  his  soldiers  would  die  of 
hunger  before  Soult's  arrival,  and  Massena,  who  never  flattered 
himself  that  Soult  would  come  to  his  aid.  He  knew  too  much 
of  Spain  and  of  men  to  expect  such  a  thing.  He  entertained 
the  idea,  therefore,  of  retreating  upon  the  Mondego,  for  he 
could  see  no  probability  of  any  succour  arriving  from  the 
direction  of  the  south,  and  General  Drouet's  arrival  had  taught 
him  to  expect  none  on  the  north.  In  the  meantime  the  army 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements  which  it  expected 
from  Andalusia. 

That  we  may  judge  of  the  probability  of  the  arrival  of  these 
reinforcements  so  earnestly  expected,  we  must  direct  our  atten- 
tion to  tlie  course  of  affairs  in  Andalusia  and  Aragon.  After 
General  Suchet  had  taken  Lerida,  the  capture  of  which  has 
been  described  in  the  preceding  book,  and  Mequinenza,  a  small 
but  very  important  place,  since  it  commanded  a  part  of  the 
course  of  the  Ebro,  there  remained  for  him  to  take  Tortosa 
and  Tarragona,  the  two  strongest  fortifications  of  Catalonia,  or 
perhaps  even  of  Spain,  if  we  except  Cadiz.  Tortosa  is  situated 
on  the  Lower  Ebro,  near  its  mouth,  and  commands  the  direct 
route  between  Catalonia  and  Valencia ;  Tarragona,  situated 
more  to  the  north,  between  Tortosa  and  Barcelona,  on  the  sea- 
coast,  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile  country,  was  to  the  north-east 
of  the  I'eninsula  what  Cadiz  was  to  the  south,  and  Lisbon  to 
the  south-east. 

On  the  19th  of  December  General  Suchet  opened  the 
trenches  before  Tortosa ;  the  point  of  attack  having  been 
chosen  on  tlie  south.  The  trenches  had  been  opened  boldly 
very  near  the  enceinte,  and  were  pushed  on  so  vigorously  that 
within  a  few  days  they  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  enemy's 
works.  The  enemy  made  numerous  sorties  with  the  design  of 
coinpelling  us  to  relax  in  our  exertions,  and  on  the  28th  of 
December  a  body  of  3000  men  boldly  led,  \ngoronsly  attacked 
our  7nen  employed  in  carrying  on  tlie  works,  killed  many  of 
our  engineer  officers,  and  began  to  destroy  the  trenches,  when 
Generals  Hubert  and  Abb6,  coming  up  witli  a  body  of  troops, 
drov(^  tlicm  back  v/ith  a  loss  in  killed  or  prisoners  of  400  men. 
On  t]i(>  following  (hay,  the  29th  of  DecembiM',  after  some  indis- 
])ensable  n-pnirs  liad  been  com]ileted  in  our  works,  forty-nine 
cannon  of  heavy  calibre  threw  Into  the  ])lace  a  hail  of  shot  and 
shell.  On  lli(>  30th  two  large  breaches  were  visible,  and  gave 
promise  of  afToi-ding  in  about  a  couple  of  days  free  access  to 
the  courage  of  our  soldiers.      On  the  1st  of  January  the  assault 
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was  about  to  coinincnco  ann'(]^;t  the  slionts  of  our  troo]is.  wlien 
a  white  ilag  announced  a  di'sire  to  ca])itulate.  General  Sucliet 
refused  to  grant  tlie  terms  demanded  ])y  the  governor,  and  as  he 
threatened  that  if  the  ]ilace  w  iM-e  not  immediately  surrendered 
he  would  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  on  the  2nd  of  January 
the  gates  were  opened,  and  9400  prisoners  defiled  before  him, 
laying  down  their  arms. 

This  successful  siege  had  cost  the  army  of  Aragon  seven- 
teen davs.  and  ;oo  or  600  men.  The  siegre  of  Tarragona 
would  most  probably  be  botli  as  difficult  and  as  long,  and 
everything  tended  to  show  that  the  army  would  be  detained 
in  Catalonia  during  a  portion  of  the  year  181 1.  It  was  there- 
fore impossible  that  it  should  afford  the  army  of  Andalusia  any 
immediate  succour. 

During  this  period,  that  is,  from  June  1 810  to  January 
181 1,  the  army  of  Andalusia  had  been  no  less  occupied  than 
that  of  Aragon. 

The  central  junta  }ia\'ing  resigned,  as  we  have  seen,  in  favoiir 
of  a  royal  regency  and  the  Cortes,  the  Cortes  had  assembled 
at  Cadiz  with  much  sohnnnity  on  the  24th  of  September  1810, 
and  immediately  passed  decrees  declaring  that  the  national 
sovereignty  was  in  the  Cortes,  and  the  royalty  in  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  After  having  ])romulgated  these  decrees,  the  assembly 
at  Cadiz  had  deinanded  of  the  regency  tliat  it  should  accept 
them  and  swear  to  obsm've  them.  These  preliminaries  having 
been  completed,  th(>  assembly  betook  itself  on  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  with  a  view  to  the  reform  of  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
In  the  meantime  the  regi'ucv,  Cieneral  Castafios  being  the  most 
prominent  in  tliis  niattrr,  concerted  with  ( ieneral  ]>lakf,  with  the 
utiif]-  generals  ol'  the  army,  and  with  Henry  Wellesley,  brother 
of  Lord  W  elilngton.  the  scheme  of  military  operations. 

Cadiz  and  the  isle  of  Leon  W(U'e  abundantly  provided  with 
troops  ami  all  kinds  of  n^^onrct^s.  15esi<les  700O  English 
troops,  it  ccmtaiiied  17.000  or  18.000  soldiers,  the  remnants 
of  all  the  regular  Spani>h  armies,  in  ailditien  to  this  force 
assembled  at  ('adiz,  rlien>  was  in  the  ]irovince  of  ]\lurcia  a  body 
of  20,000  men.  coTn]K)sed  of  the  1  roops  which  had  rt^treated 
from  the  (h'fUes  of  the  Sierra  Mf>rena  towards  Grenada,  and  of 
the  insurgents  of  ]\Iurcia.  Tn  the  centre  betw(MMi  (Grenada  and 
Seville,  ill. -re  wefe.  Iievidc^  the  fierce  mountaint^ers  of  ]{onda. 
ihe  contr,'d»andi>t-  of  tin-  (Mn'irons  of  Gibraltar,  who  were  at 
\]\\<  ]'>eried  iineiii]ilov(Hl,  and  verv  a]i)"  in  assuming  the  character 
of  guerillas.  Finally,  on  1ht>  left,  at  the  mouth  of  the  (iuadiana. 
in  lhe  countr\-  of  Niehla,  there  were  olher  bold  contrabandists. 
and  highei-  up.  n]")0]"i  the  Guadiana.  between  Badajoz,  Olivenra. 
j-'lnas.  (^'amiio  flavor,  ami  .\ll)U([uer(|ue,  was  the  army  of 
Hojiiana,   consisting  c>f   27.000  (U'   28.OCO  men,  of  whom  7000 
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or  8ooo  had  joined  Lord  Wellington  under  the  Marqnis  de  la 
Romana. 

It  was  with  these  forces,  aided  by  situation  and  season,  that 
Generals  Castafios  and  Blake  had  resolved  to  paralyse  the  three 
corps  which  formed  the  army  of  Andalusia. 

General  Sebastiani,  occupied  alternately  in  the  Ronda  or 
in  the  Alpuxarras,  had  been  obliged  sometimes  to  direct  his 
whole  force  against  Blake,  whom  he  had  vanquished  at  Baza, 
at  another  time  to  give  battle  at  Fuengirola  to  the  English, 
whom  he  had  forced  to  re-embark  ;  and  had  finally  been  com- 
pelled to  burn  the  principal  villages  of  the  Ronda  without 
having  suppressed  the  insurrection,  although  he  had  succeeded 
in  driving  into  Gibraltar  the  troops  which  fomented  incessantly 
the  disturbances  amidst  these  mountains. 

The  campaign  of  the  ist  corps,  although  it  had  cost  fewer 
men,  had  not  been  less  laborious.  Marshal  Victor,  aided  by 
Senarmont,  the  skilful  general  of  artillery,  had  embraced  within 
a  series  of  redoubts,  most  accurately  placed,  and  adapted  in 
the  best  possible  manner  to  their  object,  all  the  space  which 
extends  from  Puerto  Santa  Maria  to  Puerto  Real,  from  Puerto 
Real  to  Santi  Petri;  and  had  wrested  from  the  enemy  Tro- 
cadero  and  the  fort  of  Matagorda,  which,  forming  an  advanced 
point  in  the  roadstead,  could  overwhelm  Cadiz  with  the  fire 
of  its  artillery.  To  arm  this  fort  Marshal  Victor  had  had 
an  immense  number  of  luortars  of  a  peculiar  construction 
founded  at  Seville.  He  had  also  collected  150  gunboats,  and 
a  sufficient  number  of  boats  for  the  transport  of  10,000  men, 
which  he  had  conveyed  partly  by  water  and  partly  by  land 
to  Puerto  Real.  The  preliminary  works  were  therefore  in  an 
advanced  state ;  but  there  was  still  the  want  of  sailors  to 
manoeuvre  the  fiotilla,  of  artillerymen,  of  materiel  for  the 
ordnance,  and  a  reinforcement  of  infantry.  Had  these  wants 
been  supplied,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  whole  state  of  affairs 
in  tlie  Peninsula  would  have  been  changed.  But,  in  fact,  not 
only  wei'e  these  wants  left  unsupplit'd,  but  Marshal  Victor  was 
also  entirely  unaided  by  Marshal  Soult. 

In  the  meantime  the  career  of  Marshal  Mortier  was  no  less 
laborious  than  that  of  (ieneral  Sf^bastiaui  in  Grenada,  or  Mar- 
shal A'ictor  Ix'forc  Cadiz.  Sometimes  obliged  to  march  with  the 
5tli  cor])s  to  Hadajoz  against  tlu^  troops  of  Uomana,  sometimes 
agaiust  the  insurgents  of  Niebla  and  the  (h^tachments  which 
Tuade  sorties  from  (Jadiz,  and  sojuetimes  to  ,Iaen  lo  aid  (general 
SeV)astiani,  his  troops  wcn'e  thoroughly  worn  out  with  fatigue. 
lie  had  been  successful,  doubtless  ;  but  on  re-entering  Seville 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1810,  ther(>  were  only  8000  men 
out  of  his  whole  force  capable  of  taking  the  field. 

Napoleon   severely  blamed    ]\lai'shal  Soult,  who  was  general- 
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in-chief"  of  the  army  of  Andalusia,  for  a  want  of  vi_Lrour  and  a 
defect  of  combination  in  tlie  mauoouvrin^-  of  the  troo])s ;  and 
indeed,  instead  of  direct in^:  all  liis  forces  upon  (,'adiz,  and 
beint^  contented  to  hold  sim])le  ])osts  at  Cordova  and  at  Seville, 
for  the  ])ur])ose  of  keeping:'  open  the  route  of  Madrid,  Ijy  which 
mode  of  operations  Cadiz  would  ha\e  lieen  readily  taken,  and 
the  whole  of  Andalusia  s])eedily  reduced  to  subjection,  lie  had 
endeavoured  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  threaten  Valencia 
and  Murcia,  to  occu])y  -laen,  Grenada,  i\Ialaga,  to  reduce  the 
Honda  to  submission,  to  blockade  (iibraltar,  to  guard  Heville, 
and  to  besiege  Cadiz,  Badajoz.  l''lvas,  and  Cam])o  ^[ayor. 
wherebv  he  had  exhausted  the  ai'my  of  Andalusia  with  fatigue, 
and  destroyed  it  by  exposure  to  disease,  and  reduced  himself  to 
the  necessity  of  sending  to  Xajioleon  for  a  rinnforcement  of 
25.000  infantry,  lOOO  marines,  looo  artillerymen,  and  a  fleet; 
\\ith  these  reinforcements  he  promised  speedily  to  take  Cadiz, 
and  to  reduce  the  whole  south  of  the  Peninsula  from  Cartha- 
e'ena  as  far  as  Ayamonte. 

J  laving  made  these  demands  for  reinforcements,  jMarshal 
Soult  was  surprised,  we  may  even  say  filled  with  consterna- 
tion, at  receiving  a  formal  order  to  send  the  whole  5th  corps, 
logetlu'r  with  a  siege  ti-aiu.  to  Al)rantes,  and  to  sacrifice  every 
oth(n"  object,  except  the  siege  of  Cadiz,  to  this  supreme  one  ; 
fi'i'  this  was  to  order  him  to  ])erf(>rm  what  was  l)oth  extremely 
(lillicult  and  extremely  perilous,  and  I0  aid  tlu^  undertakings 
of  another  at  the  t-xjiense  of  his  own.  \\k^  resolved,  therefore, 
to  defer  obedience  to  those  imjierial  e>rders,  on  the  gj-ound 
that  to  obev  them  would  ])i'obably  in\dlve  the  loss  of  the  5th 
corps  itself,  and  to  im])lore  that  an  ollicei'  might  ])e  sent  to 
exainine  and  confirm  the  truth  of  this  assertion;  adding,  that 
being  anxi<ius  to  aid  Marslial  T^lassena,  he  intended  to  throw 
the  whdli/  5th  cor])s,  togt'llici-  with  some  detachments  of  the 
two  others,  u])on  the  (vp.adiana.  in  oi'dei'  to  undertake  tlie 
siegi'  of  l>a(L'i)oz,  of  ()livenca.  and  I'^lvas.  which  niovenu'nt 
would  most  probably  ])i'o\e  to  be  a  most  advantageous  diver- 
sion in  favour  of  the  army  of  I'ortugal.  lie  had  acct)rtlingly 
set  out  at  the  commencement  of  Januai'v  iSii  with  the 
division  (lei-ard,  followed  by  the  (li\-i>ion  (iazaii,  which  was  to 
march  more  slowly  in  oi'dei-  to  ("^cort  the  siege  train. 

On  the  ilth  of  -lanuary  he  reached  ()li\-en(ja,  and  invested 
it  without  delay.  This  foi-ti'es.-.  situat^'d  on  the  left  of  the 
Ciiadiana,  had  dui'ing  two  ages  belonged  sonu'times  to  the 
Spaniai'ds  and  sometiiues  to  the  I '<irtuguese.  and  sinct^  iSoi 
had  breii  the  ])roperty  of  tlie  Spaniards.  It  contained  a  ]io|iu- 
lation  of  five  thousand  souls,  a  gai'i'istm  of  four  thousand,  and 
had  a  feeble  gci\ernor.  It  was  well  fortified,  and  might  have 
opposed    a    certain    amount    of    resistance,    had    the    govt'rnor 
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taken  due  precautions  and  been  careful  to  arm  tlie  exterior 
works.  Our  officers  and  soldiers  of  engineers,  well  aided  by 
the  infantry,  carried  on  the  approaches  with  great  boldness, 
and  within  ten  days  the  breaching  batteries  were  enabled  to 
open  fire  and  ovc^rthrow  a  large  portion  of  the  wall.  At  the 
sight  of  our  columns  ready  to  mount  to  the  assault,  the 
populace,  which  had  at  first  displayed  much  ardour,  was 
terrified ;  the  garrison  and  the  governor  made  no  endeavour 
to  prolong  the  defence,  and  on  the  23rd  of  January  the  gates 
were  opened  to  our  troops. 

On  the  26th,  Marshal  Soult  departed  for  Badajoz,  the  second 
fortress  situated  on  the  left  of  the  Guadiana,  and  the  only 
important  one.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  almost 
vis-a-vis  with  the  castle  of  Badajoz,  is  the  fort  of  St.  Christoval, 
which  serves  as  a  protection  to  an  entrenched  camp  established 
on  the  heights  of  Santa  Engracia.  The  river  Gevora,  which 
falls  into  the  Guadiana,  washes  and  ]irotects  this  camp  of 
Santa  Engracia,  and  here,  at  this  period,  was  the  Spanish 
army  of  the  Marquis  de  la  lioraana,  which,  after  having  been 
dispersed  by  the  5th  corps,  had  speedily  re-formed,  as  was 
usual  with  the  Spanish  armies,  and  had  been  rejoined  by  the 
seven  or  eight  thousand  men  who  had  been  sent  to  Lisbon. 
The  whole  army,  after  having  left  in  Badajoz  a  garrison  of 
nine  or  ten  thousand  men,  presented  on  the  opposite  bank,  in 
the  entrenched  camp  of  Santa  Engracia,  an  army  of  twelve 
thousand  men ;  and  as  a  stone  bridge,  in  the  enemy's  posses- 
sion, joined  the  two  banks  at  that  spot,  it  was  possible  that  the 
besiegers  might  at  any  moment  be  attacked  by  twenty  thousand 
men.  Besides  an  excellent  governor,  the  fortress  contained 
provisions  for  six  months,  and  fortifications  in  a  perfect  state 
of  defence.  To  the  twtmty  thousand  Spaniards  spread  over 
the  two  banks  of  the  Guadiana,  the  French  army  could  only 
o^iposo  nine  or  ten  thousand,  until  the  arrival  of  the  division 
Gazan,  which  would  increase^  it  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand. 
It  should  be  observed  that  our  troops  had  no  means  of  crossing 
from  the  one  bank  to  the  other,  if  we  exci^]">t  a  small  craft 
which  could  only  carry  a  few  men  at  a  time. 

Happily  the  (piality  of  our  troops  compensated  for  their 
inferiority,  and  it  was  with  a  less  number  that  General  Suchet 
had  taken  ])laces  iiitinitoly  stronger  within  a  space  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  days.  On  the  20th  of  January  the  trenches  were  o])ened, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  commenced  the  construction  of  some 
batteries,  as  tlioiigli  it  were  intended  to  commence  the  bom- 
])ardment  almost  as  soon  as  the  ap]iroaches.  In  the  meantime 
continual  rains  rt'tarded  our  operations,  and  tli(^  lot  of  our 
troops  became  wortliy  of  commiseration;  for  as  all  the  horses 
had   been  emploNcd  in   the  draught  of  the  heavy  artillery,  it 
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had  not  Leeu  po>sil)le  to  carry  llic  foragini,^  excursions  to  any 
great  extent,  and  the  soldiers  were  in  want  of  bread.  For 
many  days  together  their  only  food  was  flesh,  and  from  the  use 
of  such  a  diet  s]-)raug  several  distressing  maladies. 

The  progress  of  the  works  was  at  first  very  slow,  by  reason 
of  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather,  the  absence  of  the 
division  Gazan,  and  the  want  of  any  energy  in  the  conduct 
of  the  siege.  The  governor  Menacho,  on  the  other  hand, 
resolved  to  delay  our  proceedings  by  means  of  numerous 
sorties  with  strong  bodies  of  troops.  On  the  31st  of  January, 
in  particular,  he  directed  one  against  our  central  works  of 
attack  which  caused  us  considerable  loss  in  men ;  but  our 
works  were  too  distant  and  in  a  stage  too  little  advanced  to 
suffer  much.  During  the  following  days  the  rains  were  so 
virilent  that  work  of  any  kind  became  impossible.  At  length, 
fortunately,  the  division  Ciazan  arrived  with  about  6000  foot 
soldiers,  together  with  heavy  ordnance  and  tools.  Our  troops 
now  numbered,  therefore,  about  12,000  infantry,  1200  sappers 
and  miners  and  artillerymen,  and  about  2500  cavalry.  A 
little  more  energy  was  now  thrown  into  the  conduct  of  the 
siege,  but  several  days  were  occupied  in  repairing  the  damage 
done  to  the  trenches  by  the  rain,  and  there  was  made  but 
little  real  advance. 

On  the  6th  of  February  news  was  received  in  our  camp  of 
the  arrival  of  the  enemy's  army  of  succour.  This  army,  which 
had  been  partly  drawn  from  Lisbon,  as  we  have  before  men- 
tinned,  and  wliich  consisted  of  io,CO0  infantry  and  2000 
cavalry,  took  up  a  imsition  on  tlie  right  of  the  Guadiana,  in 
the  cam])  of  Santa  Engracia,  from  whence  it  was  in  communi- 
cation with  the  fortress  by  means  of  the  strme  liridge  of 
Hadajoz;  and  the  enemy  could  now,  therefore,  by  uniting  the 
army  and  the  garri-nn,  throw  a  force  of  2  1,000  men  on  any 
selected  ])oint,  and  it  was  not  at  all  impossil)le,  by  such  a 
movement  succeeil  in  raising  the  siege. 

The  first  employnii.'ut  which  they  made  of  their  forces  was 
to  attem])t,  on  the  7th  of  February,  a  great  sortie.  After 
having  made  a  feigned  demonstration  against  our  left,  they 
debouched  upon  our  I'ight,  and  buMly  advani-ing  in  a  coin- 
])aet  mass  of  7000  or  8000  men,  ai-ri\'ed  even  as  far  as  our 
lines,  wliil^t  tho^i'  delachnienis  of  our  ti'odps  which  strove  to 
iv<ist  ilieni  failed  to  do  so.  .Vs  coiiiinonly  ha]i])ens  in  sorties, 
the  enemy  held  the  ground  foi'  an  in-lant.  and  destroyed  some 
work<  of  little  iiii])e)rt;inee  :  biii  Mai'^hal  ]\Iortier  soon  succeeded 
in  dri\!nu  them  liaek  in  iii-"!der.  leaxing  700  killed  or  wounded. 
l'idiap]>ily  the  ardour  of  our  troops,  leading  them  to  cx]io>e 
lhe!iisel\-e-  to  ihi'  tire  nf  ih''  foilies.s  itself,  cost  u<  on  oui'  si<!e 
about    ICO  killed  and  300  wounded. 
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Marshal  Soult  now  conceived  the  project  of  attacking  the 
enemy  in  the  camp  of  Santa  Engracia,  and  depriving  him  of 
the  possibility  of  renewing  such  attempts  by  the  destruction 
of  the  army  of  succour.  But  to  effect  this  purpose  it  was 
necessary  to  obtain  means  of  crossing  the  Guadiana,  which 
would  be  a  feat  by  no  means  of  easy  accomplishment,  on 
account  of  the  fulness  of  the  stream ;  and  in  the  meantime  he 
directed  his  attention  to  the  object  of  disembarrassing  himself 
from  the  Spanish  army  encamped  beyond  the  Guadiana,  and 
the  removal  of  which  would  render  our  siege  operations  much 
more  rapid.  There  was  never  any  difficulty  in  overcoming  the 
Spaniards  in  the  open  field,  and  they  had,  in  spite  of  Lord 
Wellington's  remonstrances,  neither  erected  a  palisade  nor 
removed  a  square  foot  of  earth ;  they  guarded  their  camp, 
moreover,  in  the  iiiost  careless  manner,  and  with  secrecy  and 
promptitude  7000  or  8000  troops  inight  easily  surprise  and 
take  it. 

This  movement  projected  by  Marshal  Soult  was  as  well 
executed  as  conceived.  On  the  i8th  February  his  engineers 
had  provided  means  of  crossing  the  Guadiana  sufficient  for 
6000  infantry  and  2000  cavalry.  On  the  night  of  the  i8th, 
Marshals  Soult  and  jMortier  effected  the  passage  of  tlie  river, 
with  troops  cliosen  from  the  two  divisions  Gerard.  At  the  break 
of  day  on  the  19th  they  found  themselves  on  the  further 
bank  of  the  Guadiana;  and  as  they  had  crossed  it  above 
Badajoz,  it  was  necessary  to  descend  the  right  bank  of  this 
stream  in  order  to  arrive  at  St.  Christoval  and  the  heights 
of  Santa  Engracia,  on  which  was  established  the  Spanish  camp. 
A  thick  mist  favoured  the  march  of  our  little  army. 

The  bank  of  the  Gcvora  was  soon  reached,  and  before  the 
Spaniards  had  made  any  pr(>paration  for  disputing  its  passage 
with  us.  The  cavalry  crossed  it  at  some  distance  to  the  right, 
and  dispersed  without  dilliculty  the  Spanish  cavalry  which 
covered  the  camp  on  the  side  of  the  plain  ;  whilst  our  infantry, 
led  by  Marshal  Mortier,  plunged  through  the  Gcvora,  the  water 
reaching  breast  high,  and  speedily  arrived  in  the  best  order  at 
tlie  foot  of  the  escarpment  of  Santa  Engracia  at  the  moment 
when  the  mist  dispersed. 

Our  soldiers,  who  had  but  little  fear  of  Spanish  troops,  boldly 
attacked  the  heiglit  of  Santa  Engracia,  under  a  terrific  fire, 
which  caused  them  serious  loss;  but  in  a  few  moments  they 
reached  the  sunnnit  of  the  escarpment,  whilst  two  battalions 
wliich  had  l)een  sent  to  the  left  intercepted  the  road  of  the 
fort  of  St.  Christoval,  and  Llie  cavalry,  which  had  been  thrown 
to  the  right,  on  the  ])lain,  gained  the  rear  of  the  enemy. 
The  S])aniai-ds,  finding  themselves  threatened  in  front  Ijy  our 
infantry,  in  Hank  and  rear  by  our  cavalry,  formed  themselves 
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into  two  firm  and  imposing;  squares,  which,  liowcver,  were  ini- 
ine(UiiteIy  l)roken  and  dispersed  hy  the  charge  of  our  infantry 
and  dragoons.  Of  the  12,000  men  with  whom  the  Spaniards 
had  eoinmenced  this  action,  at  the  most  only  5000  escaped 
by  taking  flight  in  every  direction. 

^larshal  Soult  took  advantage  of  liis  victory  to  invest  com- 
pletely the  fortress  on  the  right  of  the  Ciuadiana;  and  being 
now  freed  from  the  proximity  of  the  S])aniards,  cpiictly  and 
slowly  proceeded  with  the  operations  of  the  siege  of  Badajoz. 
In  the  meantime  Lord  Wellington  and  Marshal  ]\lassena  awaited 
with  very  different  sentiments  the  result  of  this  siege.  Lord 
AVellington  regarded  his  position  as  a  difficult  one,  considering 
that  if  the  French  were  to  asseuible  in  force  under  ^Marshal 
]\[assena.  he  would  have  much  cause  for  fear,  even  in  his  posi- 
tion behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  He  never  ceased, 
therefore,  to  urge  the  J^ortuguese  to  devastate  Alentejo,  and 
to  carry  into  Lisbon  as  miich  of  its  resources  as  possible.  His 
entreaties,  howtn-er,  had  but  little  effect,  for  the  }?ortuguese 
were  by  no  means  inclined  to  prevent  the  French  from  seizing 
their  ]n"operty  by  destroying  it  themselves.  He  was  far  from 
intending  to  give  battle  to  3ilarshal  Soult  had  he  quitted  Anda- 
lusia to  come  to  the  succour  of  tlie  army  of  Portugal,  and  had 
ordered  Marshal  J^eresford,  who  commanded  at  Abrantes,  to 
defend  the  affluents  of  the  Tagus,  which  traverse  the  province 
of  Ah-ntejo,  just  so  far  as  might  avail  to  retard  the  progress  of 
the  French,  but  not  so  far  as  might  entail  the  risk  of  losing 
a  battle;  to  avoid  which,  he  was  to  enter  the  linc>  of  Torres 
\'edras.  The  route  was  thus  entirely  open  to  ]\Lar>hal  Soult; 
but  he  was  ignorant  of  the  fact,  and  the  ])hantom  of  the  English 
army,  moreover,  withheld  him  from  the  idea  of  marching  upon 
Abi-antcs. 

Mas-^'Mia  lirld  tliis  ])liantom  in  less  accnunt.  and  was  only 
withhe-ld  by  the  want  of  (>very  kind  of  ])i-()vision  and  materiel 
of  war;  and  he  had.  moreover,  to  struggle  against  the  increas- 
ing disgu-t  of  the  arm\'.  the  first  sym]-)toms  of  which  had 
S])rnng  from  the  arrival  of  (Jeneral  1  )roiift  with  no  more  than 
7000  men.  _i\s  the  famine  amengsl  the  treo])s  grew  more 
severe,  and  the  hope  of  tlielr  being  reinfurced  by  Marshal  Soult 
entirely  vrini'-liiMh  it  was  scai'celv  possible  to  restrain  them 
witliin  the  bonds  of  di>elj)line.  the  UKU'e  es]iecially  as  they  were 
under  tlie  inlhii-nct'  of  c  imiiianders  wild  ga\e  full  license  to 
theii- t  ungues.  .Vt  length  wlien  the  month  of  March  arrived. 
\\ith  no  a])peai'ance  of  .\bn'shal  Smilt,  with  no  hopt>  of  elfecting 
the  ])assage  (^{  the  Tagus.  witli  an  im])o>sihili(y  of  obtaining 
subsistence,  resulting  from  the  inqios.-ibilit  v  of  crossing  tln^ 
Tagus.  and  with  onlv  fifteen  (Lavs'  ])ro\-I,-ion  of  liiscuit  remain- 
inu'.  Massima  took  the   resolution  of  executing  that   retrograde 
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movement  upon  the  Mondego  which  he  had  always  regarded 
as  the  wisest  step  he  could  take,  and  from  which  he  had  only 
been  withheld  by  Napoleon's  formal  command,  that  he  should 
remain  on  the  Tagus  as  long  as  possible.  He  gave  orders  for 
such  preparations  as  would  enable  the  troops  to  be  in  full 
retreat  on  the  4tli  or  6th  of  March. 

It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  retreat  of  the  army 
should  be  preceded  by  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the  heavy 
baggage  at  least  two  days  in  advance,  to  avoid  confusion  ;  and 
the  inconvenience  attending  this  movement  would  be  that  it 
must  necessarily  excite  the  notice  of  the  English,  and  too  soon 
draw  them  in  pursuit  of  us.  This  danger  existed  but  to  a 
slight  degree  on  the  route  of  the  Tagus ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
route  along  the  coast,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  if  they  should  be 
informed  of  our  retreat,  they  would  march  rapidly  to  Leyria, 
Pombal,  and  Condeixa,  and  thus  anticipate  us  in  our  movement 
on  Coimbra  and  the  Mondego.  In  this  case  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  renounce  our  intention  of  taking  up  a  position  at  Ooimbra, 
and  perhaps  even  that  of  following  the  valley  of  the  Mondego, 
and  to  resolve  upon  a  short  but  disastrous  retreat  by  the  valley  of 
the  Zezere,  which  is  on  the  south  of  the  Estrella.  It  was  possible 
to  avoid  all  these  inconveniences  by  occupying  Leyria  in  force, 
by  means  of  a  well-combined  and  well-timed  movement.  Such 
a  movement  Massena  conceived  and  executed  with  rare  precision. 

On  the  4th  of  March  the  sick  and  the  heavy  baggage  were 
sent  forward,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  the  whole  army 
was  ordered  to  commence  its  march.  Reynier,  who  was  at 
Santarem,  in  a  position  very  near  the  enemy,  destroyed  the 
bridges  of  the  llio  Mayor,  and  then  pursued  in  silence  the 
route  of  Golgao.  Junot  took  the  road  of  Torres  Novas,  Chao 
de  Marans,  and  Ourem.  Tliis  excellent  man,  unhappily  less 
talented  than  brave,  had  r(>ceivcd  in  a  recent  skirmish  a  wound 
in  the  forehead  which  could  scarcely  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  be 
fatal,  and  always  devoted  to  liis  duty,  although  somewhat  un- 
tractable,  he  was  anxious  to  superintend  the  retreat  on  horse- 
back ;  but  Massena,  to  spare  him  this  fatigue,  had  placed  himself 
in  person  at  the  head  of  the  8th  corps.  Ney,  on  his  side,  threw 
himself  on  Leyria  and  Ourem,  in  order  to  watch  the  great  road 
of  C(jimbra. 

1'lie  arrangements  made  by  Marshal  Massena  were  carried 
into  execution  with  extreme  lu'ecision.  On  the  6th  the  army 
was  in  full  march,  without  being  pursued  by  the  English;  on 
the  7th  it  had  reached  a  line  from  whicli  it  luight  have  given 
Ijattle,  Reynier  being  at  Thomar,  Junot  at  Ourem,  Ney  at 
Jjeyria;  whilst  I^oison  remaining  at  I'unhete,  awaited  the  close 
of  day,  to  set  lire  to  those  bridge  materials  which  were  the  mar- 
vellous and  useless  result  of  the  exertions  of  General  Eble. 
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Tt  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the  6th  that  Lord  Welling- 
ton received  exact  information  respecting  the  retreat  of  our 
army.  The  movements  wliich  had  taken  place  on  the  4tli,  and 
certain  information  which  he  received,  had  prepared  him  for 
the  event;  but  as  he  could  obtain  no  certain  information,  his 
customary  prudence  withheld  him  from  hazarding  any  move- 
ment ;  and  indeetl.  the  retreat  of  the  French  was  in  itself  so 
great  a  triumph  for  him  that  he  hatl  good  reason  not  to 
compromise  this  success  by  any  precipitate  action  which  might 
expose  him  to  some  seiiovis  reverse.  Jieceiviug  information  at 
this  time  that  Uadajoz  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  he 
sent  a  message  to  the  governor  of  this  place,  promising  imme- 
diate succour,  and  urging  most  earnestly  the  protraction  of  the 
defence  ;  and  immediately  despatched  Marshal  Beresford,  with 
the  troo])s  of  General  Hill,  from  Abrantes,  to  save  a  place  which 
wa^  the  key  of  Alentejo.  Tln'se  arrangements  having  been 
concluded,  he  proceeded  to  follow  in  tlu^  track  of  our  army, 
resohing  at  the  same  time  to  conduct  his  movements  with  the 
most  extreme  circumspection,  since  he  had  conceived  for  .Marshal 
Massena's  talents,  even  after  this  campaign,  which  has  been 
subse(piently  so  much  blamed,  the  most  profound  esteem. 

On  the  9th  of  Mai'cli  our  rearguard,  the  6th  coi'])s.  was  at 
Tomljal.  between  Leyi'ia  and  Coimbra,  under  Marshal  Ney  ;  and 
as  it  was  a  position  possessed  of  >ome  resources  and  means  of 
di'fence,  various  strategical  reasons  induced  ]\larshal  ]Massena 
to  remain  at  l'(>iul)al  duiing  the  9tli  and  lOth.  On  discovering 
this  pnicceditig  ow  the  ]);u't  of  the  bi'encli,  Lord  AVellington 
conjectured  that  they  had  resolved  to  make  amends  for  their 
retreat  by  giving  him  hattle  ;  and  being  somewhat  intimidated 
by  this  idea,  ]i(>  counti'i'manded  his  ordi-i's  with  respect  to  some 
f)f  the  troo])s  wliich  he  had  directed  i)oresl'oi-d  to  take  to  the  aid 
of  Hadajoz.  and  assembled  around  himself,  by  the  highi-oad  of 
('oiml)i'a.  thi'  greatci'  portion  of  his  forces. 

\ev.  diseo\t'riiig  IVom  I 'ombal  t  he  eon  cent  ral  ion  f)f  the  Lnn-Jisli 
armv.  informed  Masseiia  of  it  on  the  evening  of  the  loth.  and 
demanded  that  eitluM'  he  should  be  pci'iiiil  ted  to  leave  liis  ])osition, 
or  that  he  should  be  supplied  with  suflicient  reinl'cn-eements  to 
enable  him  to  make  lieatl  against  the  enemy.  Massena  hastened 
to  Ney's  headipiarters,  and  took'  pains  to  i-eassure  him.  whilst 
he  urL;'e(l  him  to  maintain  his  ])ositiMii  at  I'ombal  until  tht>  next 
(la\-,  and  on  the  succeeding  day  to  make  a  stand  at  iviMliidia.  so 
as  to  give  the  necessai'V  t  imt>  for  the  occupatioii  of  Ooimlira  and 
.Mondego  li\-  t  he  t  I'oops  of  -I  iinot .  Xi'V  was  by  no  means  so  t>asily 
con\-ince(l  of  the  security  of  his  position  as  .Massena  desired, 
but  ])ro!nised  to  hold  it  as  long  as  possible.  To  increase  tht> 
embarrassment  of  the  moment,  (ieneral  Drouet,  who  w  e  charged 
with  the  duty  of  supporting  Ney,  was  seized  once  more  with 
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the  desire  of  seeking  what  he  considered  his  proper  position, 
and  announced  his  immediate  departure,  which  would  have 
reduced  Ney's  force  to  two  divisions.  Massena  committed  the 
error  of  not  decidedly  commanding  him  to  stay,  and  permitted 
himself  to  be  satisfied  with  Drouet's  promise  to  retire  slowly. 
Ney  promised  to  maintain  his  position  at  Pombal,  but  did  not 
say  for  how  long.  Massena  was  guilty  of  a  twofold  fault  on 
this  occasion,  for  he  failed  to  command  with  sufficient  vigour, 
and  omitted  to  take  advantage  of  this  position  of  Pombal  to 
inflict  a  severe  blow  on  the  English. 

On  the  morning  of  the  nth,  Ney,  posted  at  Pombal,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  little  river  Aruncja,  saw  the  English  descend- 
ing by  the  left  bank,  in  order  to  cross  it  below  Pombal,  and 
immediately  ordered  a  retreat  without  attending  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  chief  of  the  staff,  Fririon,  who  endeavoured  to 
induce  him  to  maintain  his  position.  Contenting  himself  with 
sending  a  few  battalions  under  General  Fririon's  command  to 
check  the  immediate  advance  of  the  English,  which  duty  they 
effectually  performed,  he  quietly  commenced  his  retreat,  de- 
scending the  right  bank  of  the  river  in  the  face  of  the  English, 
who  occupied  the  left.  He  halted  at  night-fall  at  Venda  da 
Cruz,  at  the  point  where  the  road  quits  the  valley  of  the  Arun^a 
to  take  its  course  along  that  of  the  Soure. 

On  the  following  day,  the  12th,  Ney  commenced  his  march 
before  daybreak,  in  order  that  he  might  not  have  the  enemy  at 
his  heels  in  the  defiles  through  which  he  would  have  to  pass. 
With  his  7000  or  8000  men  he  slowly  retreated,  followed  by 
25,000  English,  formed  into  three  columns,  the  one  on  the 
right  composed  of  the  troops  of  General  I'icton  and  the  Portu- 
guese under  General  Pack,  the  central  one  composed  of  the 
troops  under  General  Cole,  the  third,  on  the  left,  consisting  of 
the  light  infantry  of  General  Erskine.  The  cavalry  of  Geiieral 
Slade,  that  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  sharpsliooters,  formed 
the  connecting  links  between  these  three  columns.  Ney,  as  a 
lion  pursued  by  hunters,  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  his  assailants, 
pre])ared  to  hurl  himself  upon  the  one  that  sliould  be  most 
rash.  When  one  of  tliese  columns  pressed  too  closely,  he 
swe]it  it  with  musketry,  or  chargi^d  it  with  tlic^  bayonet,  or 
hurled  Ills  dragoons  upon  it,  (nn])loying  eacli  arm  in  turn, 
according  to  the  varying  nature  of  the  ground,  with  admirable 
skill  and  irresistible  vigour.  He  thus  employed  half  the  day, 
whilst  lie  gave  way,  at  the  most,  no  more  than  two  leagues,  and 
preparinl  for  the  h'nglish  on  the  loank  of  the  Soure  a  final  and 
warm  rec(>ption,  which  would  forin  a  wortliy  conclusion  to  the 
exploits  of  the  day. 

Ney  had  now  i-eached  the  chain  of  heights  which  border  the 
Soure,  and  at  the  foot  of  which,  on  the  very  bank  of  the  river, 
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is  tlie  villag-o  Redinlia.  His  ]-)osition  now,  tliercfore,  rested 
on  the  bed  of  the  Soure  and  Ifedinha,  whilst  in  front  of  him 
there  was  a  little  ]^lain,  throuL""!!  the  midst  of  which  the  English 
advanced  with  awkward  movements.  Ir  was  an  advantageous 
]-)osition  to  defend,  since  it  commanded  on  every  side  the  ground 
occu])ied  by  the  enemy,  and  even  oil'ered  the  opportunity  of  a 
decided  success,  since  it  would  be  ])0ssible,  whilst  re]Dulsing  the 
English,  to  drive  them  headhmg  into  the  defile  which  had  been 
tra\ersed  by  each  army  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  and  to 
])recipitate  them  from  thence  into  the  valley  of  the  Arunca. 
With  12,000  infantry  and  1200  cavalry  at  his  disposal,  Ney 
was  almost  certain  of  success  in  such  a  mode  of  proceeding, 
but  prudential  reasons  restrained  him  from  making  the  attem])t, 
fer  in  the  position  which  he  now  occu])ied  Ik/  was  exposed  to 
the  danger  fjf  Vjt-ing  driv'-n  into  the  Soure,  and  also  of  being 
])ursued  intc)  a  friglitful  defile  wliich  lies  between  Eedinha  and 
( 'ondeixa  ;  he  teok  u])  his  position,  therefore,  on  the  heights 
which  he  was  determined  to  defend,  and  having  taken  ample 
])recautions  for  securing  a  retreat  in  the  case  of  a  reverse,  he 
awaited  the  arrival  of  the  eneiny. 

Generals  Picton  and  IVick  attemi^ti'd  to  dim!)  the  heights  on 
the  left,  in  order  to  be  able  to  di>])ute  with  Xey  his  retreat 
u])'>!i  R.'dinha.  whilst  Generals  Cole  and  Spencer  advanced 
in  the  Centre,  and  I'h'skine's  light  infantry  endeavoured  to  cross 
the  rl\'er  on  our  right.  Hut  Xev.  employing  each  arm  of  his 
forces  V  irli  the  same  ready  >k-ill.  directed  an  cverwhelming  fire 
u]xjn  rictoii's  trcnp^-.  and  forced  them  to  make  an  ol)licjue 
movement  for  tli^'  ])urpose  ot'  avoiding  it.  IIa\'ing  at  length, 
howi'Ver.  SiieC''i'(le(l  in  climbing  th>'  heights,  after  having  suf- 
fered coii>i(lci-abli'  ](i~s.  thi'V  advan(N'd  upoji  Xey's  Hank,  and 
had  ari'ived  within  mu.-ki-t  rnnt;e  of  ii .  when  he  overudielmed 
them  ^vith  grape  iVom  six  ])ier'-  of  cannon,  and  then  charging 
with  thf  bayont-t.  d!-<>\-e  them  to  lie'  foot  ol'  tlie  heights.  Lord 
A\"ellington  then  cari'ied  his  C'-ntre  t'oi-\va!'d.  for  the  "[lurpose 
lioth  of  i-all\-iiiu-  a)!d  co\-ri-in;:-  his  right,  and  with  the  intention 
of  attacking  tie-  front  of  the  l''i-.-iich  !)o>itii'n.  X'ey.  ]iermitting 
thi- ma-- to  a])])i'oach.  liist  ri-cei\-e(l  i;  v,  it  !i  1  !,c  firi- of  his  art  illerv, 
tlii'ii  with  that  of  lii>  ii!tisl-c.'1  ly.  and  (i?;ally  charging  with  the 
bavoiii't.  dro\-f  it  down  th.-  decii\ity  ()f  rhe  gi-ound.  He  then 
Sent  t'oi'ward  tlie  3rd  Ini-sars.  whi(^h  liroke  the  lirst  line  of  the 
I'hi'j'li-h,  and  <abred  a  gri-at  nuntb  i-  of  their  iiifantrv.  At  this 
monn'iit  tlie  conftision  in  lli''  wlioh'  nta>s  of  thi'  bhiglish  tfooi^s 
became  rxt  i-eTif  ;  but  Xew  bein.(j-  auxioiis  not  to  com  prom  i-e  the 
saf'ty  of  ]\'\<  Troops,  ca!!'  d  th'iii  iiaelc.  and  (h'awine-  them  up  in 
b.att]''  ai'i'aw  remained  in  ]io-ilion  dnfiiiL;'  more  than  the  space 
f>f  riti  hour,  conl  iniiiiiL:-  To  hurl  >ho1  againsti  the  Knglish,  and 
tin:-  caii-iiiL;-  them  the  niu-t  .-erious  hi-ses. 
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It  was  now  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Lord  Wellington, 
deeply  chagrined  at  finding  himself  thus  baffled  by  a  handful 
of  men,  drew  together  his  whole  army,  formed  it  into  four 
lines,  and  advanced  with  the  manifest  intention  of  forcinof  the 
position  at  any  price.  The  moment  had  now  come  when  it 
was  proper  for  Marshal  Ney  to  retreat,  for  it  had  not  been  his 
intention  to  maintain,  but  to  disjjute  his  position,  and  he  con- 
ducted his  troops  with  great  skill  and  in  good  order  to  the 
other  bank  of  the  Soure.  The  English  having  reached  the 
heights  which  we  had  just  abandoned,  hastened  to  descend  to 
the  bank  of  the  river,  with  the  purpose  of  attemjoting  to  cross 
it,  but  perceived  our  troops  posted  on  the  opposite  bank,  covered 
by  a  cloud  of  sharpshooters  who  prevented  any  approach. 

The  various  circumstances  of  this  engagement  were  of  a 
nature  to  render  the  English  very  cautious,  and  the  French 
very  confident.  Ney  had  retreated  into  the  defile  which  led 
from  Redinha  to  Oondeixa,  and  abutted  on  heights  which 
might  be  easily  defensible.  It  was  the  last  step  Avhich  had  to 
be  traversed  on  the  highroad  from  Lisbon  to  Coimbra,  and 
had  to  be  so  taken  as  to  afford  Junot  time  to  establish  bridges 
on  the  Mondego,  and  to  occupy  Coimbra,  which  is  on  the  other 
bank  of  this  river. 

On  the  evening  of  the  I2th,  after  the  splendid  battle  of 
Redinha,  Massena  complimented  Ney  on  his  triumph,  but  at 
the  same  time  expressed  some  regret  that  he  had  not  maintained 
the  position  in  front  of  the  Soure,  and  implored  him  to  resist  to 
the  utmost,  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  well  enable  him  to 
do,  on  his  way  to  Condeixa.  Marshal  Ney  appeared  to  be  but 
slightly  moved  by  the  exhortations  of  the  general-in-chief,  and 
offered  to  do  his  best,  without  promising  success.  He  seemed 
to  be  particularly  anxious  respecting  the  movements  of  the 
English  on  liis  left,  demonstrations  wliich,  if  serious,  might 
have  separated  him  from  Loison  and  Reynier,  that  is  to  say, 
from  the  bulk  of  the  army.  To  provide  against  all  danger  on 
this  side,  Massena  had  directed  the  movements  of  the  divisions 
Loison  and  Clausel  so  as  to  connect  Ney's  left  with  Reynier, 
and  ])clicviug  tliat  he  was  thus  sufficiently  su]iported,  and  would 
obey  tlic  orders  given  l)y  liis  gene]-al-in-c]ii(>f,  Massena  proceeded 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th  to  visit  Loison,  and  from  the  position 
whicli  lie  occupied  to  endeavour  to  learn  the  true  projects  of 
the  enemy. 

Scareely  ]i;m1  Massena  departed  than  Ney  began  to  employ 
himself  in  making  olisc^rvations  on  the  least  movements  of  the 
Ihii,dis]i,  witli  a  sti'ange  distrust  of  the  position  which  he 
()ccu])i(!(l,  and  in  wliich  llicire  was  nothing  to  give  just  cause 
for  alai'ni.  A  movement  made  by  (leneiid  Tieton  on  his  left 
thoroughly  persuaih'd  him  that  all  his  fears  were  aboiit  to  lie 
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realised,  and  that  he  was  on  tlio  point  of  being  isolated  from 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  ])erhaps  even  surrounded.  Hurried 
on  by  this  terror,  and  perhaps  also  by  a  desire  to  (piit  the  land 
of  Portugal,  which  he  had  learned  to  hate,  he  disputed  but  for 
a  few  moments  the  heights  of  Condeixa,  and  then  hastened  to 
(piit  them,  taking  a  road  wliich  led  along  a  defile  to  ^liranda 
de  Corvo,  and  would  enaljle  him  to  rejoin  Loison,  Clausel,  and 
Eeynier. 

In  adopting  this  important  resolution  after  the  formal  orders 
lie  had  received  to  maintain  a  position  at  Condeixa,  he  took  too 
mucli  responsibility  upon  himself,  and  for  tlie  sake  of  avoiding 
an  imaginary  or  at  most  doubtful  danger,  he  exposed  the  army 
to  certain  peril.  But.  however  this  may  bo,  Xey  entered  the 
defile  above  mentioned,  and  as  he  perceived  that  he  thus  ex- 
posed Montbrun,  who  held  a  position  on  the  l)ank  of  the  ]\Ion- 
dcgo,  to  being  cut  off  and  taken,  he  informed  him  of  his  own 
movements,  and  ordered  him  to  retreat  immediately  with  his 
cavalry,  ascending  the  banks  of  the  ]\Iondego  by  a  movement 
]jarallel  witli  his  own. 

In  the  meantime  ]\Iasscna  had  repaired  to  Fuente  Culierta, 
where  Loison,  supported  by  Clausel,  was  the  link  which  united 
the  divisions  of  Xey  and  lleynier,  and  was  prepared  to  defeat 
every  attempt  which  the  English  might  make  to  penetrate 
between  the  two  principal  masses  of  the  French  army.  From 
the  elevated  point  at  which  he  ]iow  was,  ]\Iassena  could  per- 
ceive the  movements  of  Cieneral  I'icton,  and  saw  in  them  no 
cause  for  a])preh('nsion.  "When,  therefore,  it  was  announced  to 
him  in  tlie  middle  of  the  day  that  Xey  liad  CA'acuated  Con- 
deixa, and  had  thus  taken  u])on  himself  to  decidt;  the  issue  of 
the  canqtaign,  he  expre-<ed  aloud  his  indignation  to  Fririon, 
the  chief  of  the  stall',  and  was  so  greatlv  aiigere<l  as  to  enter- 
tain for  a  moment  ibe  idea,  of  depriving  Xe\'  of  bis  command; 
but  ])crcei\'iii'j.'  the  incoiiveiiiencf  wbii  h  must  result,  from  the 
loss  of  ibe  services  of  one  of  liis  li(^alfiianls.  he  restrained  him- 
self to  a  CMld  expression  (if  his  discoiili'iil.  at  the  same  time 
drily  ordering  Marslial  Xey  to  sto])  a^  >oiiii  a-  lie  should  have 
issued  from  the  dclj].'  in  which  he  ibcu  was,  in  order  to  give 
Montbrun  and  the  heavy  liagua'^e  an  o]>port unity  of  elfecting  a 
nio\-eiiient  similar  lo  tliat  exccuti'd  by  the  r)tli  cor])s.  Marshal 
N'ey's  jirecipilate  I'etreat  had.  to  a  certain  (le;j,ree,  imperilbnl 
Masseiia  hini-elf,  who  bad  under  his  own  command  the  divi- 
sions Loisdii  anil  Clau-el  :  for  being  now  uncovi'red  on  his  right, 
he  nii;iht.  had  the  l-ai^lisji  lieeii  iiioi'e  aclive,  \vd\o  been  cut. 
iiir  from  the  f)\\\  cei'ps.  r>ut  he  iiiinieijiately  -et  his  troops  in 
retreat,  niarcliinu'  by  nioeidiubl  ilurinu'  the  whole  niubt,  and 
deliDuchiiiu'  in  the  iiuirninu-  liciw  ecu  (  asid  Xo\o  and  Mii'anda 
(le  ('(ir\o.  iieliiml  Mai'shal  Xe\-. 
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Marshal  Ney,  on  emerging  from  the  defile  which  ran  from 
Condeixa  towards  Miranda  de  Corvo,  stopped  at  the  village  of 
Casal  Xovo.  On  the  following  day,  the  14th,  in  spite  of  a  thick 
mist,  he  commenced  a  series  of  manoeuvres  in  the  presence  of 
the  English  with  a  dexterity,  precision,  and  skill  which  excited 
general  admiration.  And  now  the  two  armies  slowly  proceeded, 
the  one  behind  the  other ;  the  French  oidy  yielding  their  ground 
step  by  step,  after  a  well-planned  resistance  at  every  point,  and 
the  English  advancing  with  difficulty  under  a  murderous  fire, 
and  against  positions  in  which  they  attempted  to  come  up 
with  the  enemy,  and  as  perpetually  failed  to  do  so.  At  the 
close  of  the  day  they  were  compelled  to  halt  in  the  presence  of 
the  French  army,  which  was  assembled  in  force  in  an  almost 
impregnable  position. 

No  loss  had  resulted  from  the  movements  of  Marshal  Ney, 
but  the  failure  of  the  execution  of  the  plan  which  had  Ijeen  so 
wisely  formed  by  the  general-in-chief,  of  establishing  the  army 
on  the  Mondego.  All  the  corps  of  the  army  were  reunited, 
together  with  their  materiel,  after  a  loss  of  men  inferior  by 
three-fourths  at  least  to  that  suffered  by  the  English,  and  after 
having  successfully  passed  the  most  difficult  portion  of  their 
road.  The  English,  roughly  handled  at  liedinha  and  Casal 
Novo,  showed  no  impatience  to  attack  our  tr(x)ps,  and  appeared 
rather  to  escort  than  to  pursue  them. 

Onr  army  had  passed  the  night  of  the  1st  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  Ceyra,  which  it  had  crossed ;  but  Ney,  with  too  much 
confidence,  had  permitted  two  of  his  divisions  to  pass  the  niglit 
on  the  same  side  of  the  river  with  the  English.  Massena  had 
intimated  to  him  the  danger  to  which  he  thus"ex]")0sed  himself  ; 
but  he  disregarded  the  hint,  in  the  belief  that  tlie  English  would 
not  have  the  audacity  to  attack  him.  Lord  Wellington,  how- 
ever, wlio  was  determined,  with  all  his  prudence,  to  lose  no 
0])portunity  of  destroying  us,  if  we  were  so  fooHsh  as  to  afford 
any  oj)portunity,  perceived  that  a  coiisiderable  iiortion  of  the 
6th  cor])s  had  remained  on  his  side  of  tlu*  Ceyra,  and  on  the 
morning  of  tlie  15th  ]iasten(Hl  to  envelop  it  with  masses  of 
troops.  Our  soldiers.  sur])rise(l  l)y  tliis  un(\\])ected  attack,  ran 
to  aruis,  a  ])()rtion  of  them  (th(>  division  Mermet)  ]>roceeding 
to  occu])y  the  lieights  wliicli  surronndi'd  the  gi'oiind  on  whicli 
tliey  had  been  e]icam]ied  during  the  niglit,  in  order  to  hold  in 
check  the  (Mieniy,  wliilst  Marslial  Xey  directed  the  retreat  of 
the  remaining  poiiion  ftlie  division  jNIarchand)  by  the  narrow 
])ass  of  tlie  bridge  of  the  Cevi"a.  A\^hilst  the  troops  were  cross- 
ing the  bridge,  several  slight  circumstanc(>s  concurred  to  create 
a  ]-)anic  anurngst  them,  Avhicli  turned  their  rt'treat  into  a  dis- 
ordcu-ly  llighl.  Ney  endeavoured  in  vain  to  rally  them,  and 
could    not    e\en    make    his   voice   Iteard   amidst   the    confusion. 
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After  SOUK'  inouK'Uts  of  this  tumult,  liowever,  he  succeeded  in 
rallying-  a  battalion  of  the  27th  aud  some  companies  of  volti- 
U'l'urs,  and  with  this  handful  of  men  he  ascended  the  heif:^hts, 
where  General  Mn-niet  with  lii>  second  britrade  was  maintaining 
a  desperate  stru^-o-le  aL:'ain>t  the  IhiLilish.  The  ]M"esence  of  the 
feeble  reinforcement  brought  by  Marshal  Xey  reanimated  the 
courage  of  our  tro(jp^,  and  charging  the  English,  they  compelled 
them  to  retire  with  loss.  In  the  meantime  the  tumult  at  the 
bridge  had  subsided  ;  the  fugitives  "[it^rceiving  the  heights  be- 
hind them  to  be  securely  occupied  by  French  troops,  became 
reassured,  and  defiled  across  the  bridge  in  tranfjuillity.  The 
second  brigade,  after  having  held  the  heights  as  long  as  was 
necessary,  descended,  and  crossing  the  bridge,  rejoined  the  rest 
of  the  6tli  corps. 

The  army  took  up  its  position  behind  the  Ceyra  without 
bi'ing  disturbed,  for  Lord  Wellington  had  learned  that  this 
army,  always  so  great  in  the  hour  of  danger,  could  not  be  easily 
crushed.  On  the  17th  it  advanced  to  the  Alva.  ^lassena 
suffered  cruelly,  as  nuiy  be  well  sup])osed.  at  being  forced  to 
this  retreat  by  the  error  of  his  master,  who  had  assigned  to 
him  the  perfornuince  of  an  im]Kissible  task;  by  the  error  of  his 
lieutenants,  who  had  thwarted  all  his  plans  ;  by  the  error  of  the 
other  generals  in  the  ]  V-ninsula.  who  had  failed  to  succour  him  ; 
and  finally,  by  the  cons])iracy,  as  it  were,  of  circumstances 
against  him.  lie  was  deeply  distressed,  and  endeavoured  to 
give  the  movement  the  character  of  a  manccuvre  rather  than 
of  a  retreat.  It  was  with  this  motive  that  he  had  formed  the 
])lan  of  esi;tbli>hing  a  ])0-ilion  on  the  Alondego ;  and  being 
deprived  iif  this  I'i'Soiirce  bv  Xev's  ])recii)itancy  in  ((uiiting  his 
])o>t  at  Cond'Mxa,  he  would  have  wished  at  least  to  remain  u"|x>n 
the  Alva,  which  llo\\>  along  the  Sierra  Murcelha ;  but  this 
])Osition  was  a  \'ery  in-ecuri'  one.  since  tht^  I^iiLdish  could  turn 
it  by  ascending  the  i-i^'lit  bank  of  the  ^loinh-gr).  and  it  was 
distant,  moreover,  nuiny  day.->'  march  from  Alnu-ida  and  Ciudad 
lioili'igo.  which  contained  the  i-esources  of  the  armv.  It  would 
be  therefore  leather  a  consolation  to  liis  honoui'able  ]')ride  than 
a  niaiio'u\-!-e  the  success  of  which  was  in!])oi-taiit. 

(Jn  the  iStli  llie  fi'cnrh  ariii\'  reached  the  Alva.  Junot 
wa>  on  the  right  (in  respect  to  the  enem\-).  nt\ar  the  j-ioint  of 
junction  ot'  ihe  .\l\;i  with  the  Mondego;  \ev  was  in  the  centre, 
liehiiul  I'oiit-'  .MuiH^'lha:  lve\iiiei-  on  the  left,  towards  the  nunm- 
tains  and  on  the  -i<|e>  ol'  ihe  i^-ti-ella,  whence  the  Alva  takes 
it.-  source  :  and  Mrouet,  whotn  the  oi'ders  of  ^fassena  could  no 
loiigei-  driam.  on  ihe  Almeida  road.  ^lasstMia  had  ]-)arlicularly 
ui'ged  u)ion  Xey  the  im])ortance  of  defending  the  Tonte  ^iur- 
cellia  ]iosition.  and  he  had  both  promised  and  inten(h'd  to  do  so. 

Hut  this  time,  so  great  a  fatality  seemed  to  pursue  the  army 
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of  Portugal,  the  disobedience  was  to  come  from  the  most 
obedient  of  Massena's  lieutenants,  General  Reynier.  Marshal 
Ney,  established  on  the  Alva,  in  the  position  of  Ponte  Murcelha, 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  by  reconnaissances  whether  his  wings 
were  well  guarded,  and  whether  there  were  no  risk  of  being 
again  surprised  by  the  enemy.  On  the  right  he  had  found  the 
posts  of  junot's  division  closely  connected  with  his  own ;  but 
on  his  left  he  failed  to  find  those  of  Eeynier's  division  precisely 
at  that  part  of  the  Murcelha  Sierra  which,  being  but  slightly 
connected  with  that  of  the  Estrella,  could  be  passed.  Ney, 
uneasy  at  finding  himself  almost  completely  unprotected  on  his 
left,  made  earnest  complaints  to  Massena  on  the  subject.  The 
general-in-chief  sent  officers  after  officers  to  make  inquiries  of 
Peynier,  and  he  was  found  far  from  the  Sierra  of  Murcelha, 
on  the  Sierra  of  Moita,  another  detached  branch  of  the  Estrella, 
and  situated  very  much  in  the  rear  of  the  actual  position  of  the 
army.  The  source  of  this  conduct  was  some  ill-humour  which 
Reynier  had  conceived  against  the  general-in-chief,  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  reprimands  the  latter  had  found  it  necessary 
to  give  him ;  and  now,  far  from  obej^ing  the  order  he  received, 
to  place  himself  on  the  left  of  the  army,  he  replied  to  it  by 
detailing  the  plan  of  an  attack  on  the  English,  which,  according 
to  him,  must  have  great  results  ;  and  whilst  he  was  discussing 
these  operations,  Ney,  finding  himself  completely  exposed,  and 
distinctly  perceiving  the  advance  of  the  English  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alva  against  his  left,  was  compelled  by  many 
prudential  considerations  to  abandon  Ponte  Murcelha,  and  thus 
once  more,  although  involuntarily,  to  frustrate  the  projects  of 
Marshal  Massena.  The  jwsition  of  the  Alva  was  from  that 
time  no  longer  tenable,  and  that  this  was  the  case  could  only  be 
a  subject  of  regret  on  account  of  Massena,  to  whose  pride  it 
was  a  consolation.  To  regain  the  Spanish  frontier  was  all  that 
now  remained  to  be  done. 

The  English,  on  their  side,  as  their  ]iro visions  began  to  fail 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  transporting  them  so  far  from  the 
sea,  and  as  they  despaired  of  crushing  an  army  wliich  defended 
its  retreat  so  vigorously,  perceived  the  necessity  of  making  a 
halt  of  some  days'  duration.  Tlie  Portuguese  troops,  whose  sub- 
sistencf^  was  never  cared  for  till  the  English  troops  had  been 
sup])litMl,  began  to  die  of  Imnger,  and  com])lained  bitterly.  Lord 
W('llington  resolved,  therefore,  on  a  halt  of  three  or  four  days 
between  l\)nte  IMurcellia  and  Coimbra.  The  French  army  con- 
tinued its  niarcli  in  llirec  columns  without  being  ]n]rsued,  arrived 
about  the  22ii(l  o!'  Marcli  at  th(»  line  of  heiglits  which  separate 
the  valley  of  the  Mondego  and  that  of  the  Coa,  and  found 
itself  within  sight  of  tli(>  frontif^rs  of  Spain,  from  which  it  had 
departed  six  months  before  to  invade  l^ortugal. 
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Tli(>  old  marshal  re-entered  8pai7i  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Althong-li  his  retreat  had  not,  indeed,  been  like  that  of  Junot 
from  Lisbon  after  a  capitulation,  nor  that  of  Soult  from  Oporto 
with  the  loss  of  his  artillery  ;  althoiifrh  hi"  had  maintained  liis 
]iosition  on  the  'J'ay-us  during  six  Tnonths,  without  succour  of  any 
kind  or  even  communications  with  France,  iu  one  of  the  most 
dinicult  positions  in  which  a  general  could  be  placed;  although 
he  had  performed  a  march  of  sixty  leagues  through  a  sterile 
and  devastated  country,  pursuinl  by  an  army  twice  as  numerous 
as  his  own,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  cannon,  wounded  man, 
or  baggage  waggon,  and  ins])ircd  the  enemy  with  so  much  respect 
that  it  had  relinquished  its  pursuit ;  although  his  movements 
had,  in  general,  been  such  that  he  could  find  in  them  no  cause 
for  self-reproach,  yet  it  was  cruel  at  his  age,  after  so  much  toil, 
after  so  many  triumphs,  to  add  to  his  numerous  campaigns  one 
which,  however  meritorious  in  the  eyes  of  the  well-informed  and 
the  thoughtful,  could  not  but  be  regarded  by  the  public  in 
general,  which  only  judges  of  actions  by  their  results,  as  a 
failure.  The  aspect  of  his  army,  moreover,  was  calculated  to 
affect  him  dee])ly.  The  discipline  of  the  troo])s  was  still  admir- 
able, ))ut  half  of  them  were  constantly  scattered  in  every  direction 
in  a  search  for  provisions.  The  greater  number  of  the  draught 
horses  were  eitlier  dead  or  thoroughly  worn  out.  and  scarcely 
sufiicient  remained  t(^  manceuvre  a  few  pieces  of  cannon  in  front 
of  the  enemy.  The  soldiers,  blackened  by  the  sun,  attenuated, 
ragged,  shoeless,  but  vigorous,  inured  to  fatigue,  haughty,  arro- 
gant, and  licentious  in  thtnr  manners  as  their  language,  failed 
to  endure  the  state  of  distress  in  which  they  were  with  that 
resignation  which  sometimes  so  hiu'l)l\-  ennoliU-s  the  miseries  of 
wai'fan\  ]\ras>ena  liiiu.-'ll'  had  by  tliis  timt\  unfortunately,  been 
de])rived  of  his  accu^tnmed  ])restige,  ])artly  l)y  the  indiscreet 
observations  made  res])ecting  liiui  by  the  generals  undei"  him, 
and  ])ai'tly  by  his  own  ei-rors.  Ju  the  sea.-on  of  \'ictory  soldiers 
smile  at  the  faults  of  their  leader^,  but  in  the  hour  of  adversitv 
they  regard  them  as  crimes.  Hut  ihe  general-in-ehief  was  still 
far  from  being  o\er\vlielmeil  by  ciiTiimstances  uiuler  which  most 
men  would  ha\'e  lieen  ci'ushed.  and  resolved  on  the  execution  of 
new  ope  rat  ions  calculated  to  give  niiothei'  eh;iracter  to  his  reti'eat. 
He  ])i'oposed  to  refresh  and  ])ro\i>ioii  jiis  troo])s.  and  then,  l)v 
(inarda  and  Helmoiife,  to  ci'oss  the  Siei'ra  of  (iata,  to  descend 
upon  the  'J'agus  by  Alcantara,  and  thus  to  recommenct>  the 
cam]'»aigii  of  Portugal.  Wo  had  still,  after  the  withdrawal  of 
I  )fouet,  40.000  men  under  liis  command,  of  inconqiarable  valour, 
and  pi'ool'  ,•lL^■linst  fatie'ne  and  fe;ir,  and  with  such  a:  force.  actinLT 
in  connection  with  the  army  of  Andalusia,  he  iiattered  himself 
thrit  he  might  ])enfti'ate  into  Portugal  by  a  new  road.  lUit 
when  orders  ha\  ing  for  their  aim  the  execution  of  tlii>  [)roject 
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emanated  from  headquarters,  they  were  the  object  of  violent 
criticism  throughout  the  army,  and  universal  indignation. 

Full  of  this  project,  which  consoled  him  for  his  disappoint- 
ments, Massena,  on  arriving  on  the  frontier  of  Old  Castille, 
directed  his  three  corps  towards  the  Sierra  de  Gata,  and  assigned 
to  each  the  cantonments  it  was  to  occupy  after  the  march  they 
were  about  to  perform.  He  appointed  Belmonte,  which  is 
situated  at  the  sources  of  the  Zezere,  as  the  position  to  be  occu- 
pied by  Eeynier's  corps ;  whilst  Junot's  corps  was  to  establish 
itself  at  Guarda,  which  is  at  the  sources  of  the  Mondego,  and 
Ney's  corps  at  Celorico,  a  stony,  arid,  desolate  district,  which 
separates  the  waters  of  the  Coa  from  those  of  the  Mondego.  As 
soon  as  Massena's  project  became  known,  the  generals  of  the 
various  corps  raised  their  voices  against  it,  declaring  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  remain  forty-eight  hours  in  the  positions  to 
which  they  had  been  ordered,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  re- 
commence operations  without  a  supply  of  clothes,  shoes,  money, 
and  horses.  Marshal  Ney  especially  was  dissatisfied  at  the  idea 
of  making  another  campaign  under  Marshal  Massena.  En- 
couraged by  the  complaints  which  arose  around  him,  and  the 
popularity  he  enjoyed  in  his  corps  of  the  army,  he  permitted 
himself  to  indulge  in  an  action  of  insubordination ;  writing  to 
the  general-in-chief  a  letter  in  which,  declaring  the  sufferings 
endured  by  his  corps,  the  impossibility  of  procuring  subsistence 
at  Celorico,  the  necessity  of  leaving  it  to  fall  back  upon  the  Coa, 
and  enumerating  the  inconvenience  Avliich  would  attend  a  new 
campaign  on  the  Tagus,  he  formally  demanded  the  production 
of  the  orders  of  the  emperor,  and  declared  that  if  those  orders 
did  not  exist,  as  he  believed  was  the  case,  be  should  find  himself 
compelled  to  disobey  the  commands  lately  laid  upon  him. 

Marshal  Massena  was  convinced  that  the  insubordination 
of  his  lieutenants  had  alone  hindered  him  from  carrying  tlie 
enemy's  position  at  Busaco,  froTu  crossing  the  Tagus  at  Pun- 
hete,  from  seizing  the  line  of  the  Mondego  at  Condeixa,  and 
finally,  from  being  able  to  mak(^  a  stand  on  the  line  of  the 
Alva.  Ho  had  hitherto  smothered  his  anger,  that  he  might 
not  caus(^  any  commotion  in  the  army,  which  would  be  dan- 
gerous during  the  progress  of  a  retreat;  but  now,  aroused 
from  his  liabitual  calmness  by  this  last  act  of  Marshal  Ney's, 
he  determined  to  de])rive  him  of  his  sword  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  army.  He  repeated  his  commands  to  him,  and 
demanded  to  be  informed  whether  he  still  refused  to  obey. 
Marshal  N(>y  began  to  -j^crceive  that  he  had  made  a  false 
step ;  but  ]\o  dared  not  now  recede,  and  once  more,  although 
in  more  moderate'  terms,  insisted  on  the  communication  of 
the  emperor's  own  orders. 

Massena   no    longer   hesitated ;    but   ordering  Marshal    Ney 
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immediately  to  quit  the  6th  coii>s  and  to  retire  into  the 
interior  of  Spain,  there  to  await  the  emperor's  commands,  he 
directed  (icncral  Loison  to  assutne  the  command.  The  flatterers 
who  had  entici'd  him  on  to  his  insubordination  now  cpiailcd 
before  tin-  eiuM-iiy  of  the  troncral-in-chie'f,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  Marshal  Xey  to  yield.  And  this  he  did  ;  atoninii; 
for  a  moment's  error  by  a  most  ])rais(nvorthy  submission. 

Tills  sad  sacrifice  havino-  been  made  to  discipline,  the 
lanLfiiatre  of  the  troops  became  less  insubordinate,  but  they 
were  still  as  disinclined  as  ever  to  renew  those  attempts  on 
the  Tagfus  which  they  regarded  as  both  calamitous  to  the 
army  and  useless  to  the  desif^'ns  of  the  emperor.  They  were 
resigned  to  obey,  but  hated  those  wlio  demanded  such  obedi- 
ence. Although  Massena  had  too  little  consitleration  for  the 
sufferings  of  his  troops,  he  had  consented  that  the  6th  corps 
should  approach  Almeida  and  Ciudad  Rodrlgo  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  ])rovisions  from  the  stores  which  they  contained ; 
unha])pily  the  country  in  which  the  troops  now  were  was  as 
destitute  as  thems<4ves. 

A  new  measure  taken  by  Xa])oleon  at  this  period,  namely, 
the  nomination  of  Marshal  Bessieres  to  the  command  of  all 
the  north  of  Spain,  still  further  aggravated  and  complicated 
the  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs.  The  emperor,  perceiving 
the  inconvt-nience  of  having  distinct  commands  at  Burgos, 
\'alladolid.  L^'on.  and  Salamanca,  and  l')eing  discontented 
with  (ieucral  K./H.-rmann.  had  l)een  anxious  to  censi<jn  the 
command  of  all  the  tror.ps  scattered  throughout  the  north  of 
Spain  to  a  singli-  C'>tiiinan(li-r-iii-cliief.  to  wliem  would  also 
1)('  conuiiitted  the  g(>\-i'i'nni"nt  ef  the  ])ro\"inces  of  Discay, 
Jjurg(i<.  \  allad' )li(l.  /runora.  and  Leon.  ^Marshal  Bessieres 
was  selected  IVii'  this  exalted  ]»est.  Itecaiise  he  Jiad  served  in 
tlie  north  of  the  Tenin-ula.  and  wa^  at  the  liead  of  the 
im]>-rial  guard;  he  was  already  estalilished  at  ])urgos  when 
llie  army  of  Portugal  ent-red  Old  C'astill.'.  .Mas-eiia  had 
writ'en  i'>  him  annoi;nrin<j'  his  arrival,  his  necessities,  and  his 
p'aii>.  and  reipie^ted  iuiniediale  su]iplie-  oj'  provi-iens.  muni- 
ti'iM^.  and  Imr-e-.  l!i'--iere<  had  in  return  been  lu'edigal  of 
a-sur:incfs  (if  the  most  Cfiuipl-  t-'  (le\(iii(in.  but  failed  to  send 
anything  t'l  the  succiuir  of  tlie  artny  of  Portugal  more  sub- 
staiit  ial  t  lian  proTin'-es. 

After  ha\-ing  waited  (^^\  tlr'  frontier  of  Old  Castille  during 
some  day<.  ]\ra--eiia.  finding  that  no  -ueeMur  arrived,  i-eceiving- 
verv  uii-ati-factorv  inforiiiatiou  respecting  the  resources  of 
l*]-traTiiadi!'-a.  and  ]»M'Cei\iie_;'  the  stores  of  Ciudad  Ivodi-irro 
and  Almeida  dimini-h  with  fe.arful  rapidity:  seein<_f  that  his 
cawilry  and  urtiller\-  were  without  liorses,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration tliat  the  wliole  ai'uiy  wa^^  exasperated  at  tlie  idea,  of 
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a  new  campaign  on  the  Tagus,  Massena  finally  renounced  a 
project  which,  since  the  successive  loss  of  the  lines  of  the 
Mondego  and  the  Alva,  had  been  his  sole  consolation. 

Marshal  Massena  immediately  sent  a  confidential  officer  to 
inform  Napoleon  of  the  events  of  the  retreat,  the  causes  which 
had  prevented  him  from  establishing  himself  on  the  Mondego, 
and  those  which  had  withheld  him  from  again  marching  on 
the  Tagus,  and  of  the  deplorable  quarrel  which  had  occurred 
between  himself  and  Marshal  Ney.  This  officer  was  also 
directed  to  demand  supplies  and  orders,  and  all  that  would  be 
necessary  to  the  immediate  recommencement  of  the  campaign. 
In  the  meantime  Massena  led  the  army  into  Old  Castille,  and 
having  placed  it  in  cantonments  at  Almeida,  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
Salamanca,  and  Zamora,  went  himself  to  Salamanca,  in  order 
to  inspire  by  his  presence  some  activity  into  the  administration 
of  the  army. 

In  the  meantime  Marshal  Soult  had  continued  and  accom- 
plished the  siege  of  P.adajoz.  This  siege  had  been  conducted 
at  first  with  great  slowness,  and  afterwards  with  great  rapidity. 
The  neAvs  received  from  all  sides  on  the  state  of  affairs  at 
length  lent  an  impulse  to  the  works,  which  triumphed  over 
every  obstacle.  Information  was  received  from  Andalusia  tliat 
Marshal  Victor  was  in  the  greatest  peril,  being  threatened  by 
an  Anglo-Spanish  army  that  had  been  formed  in  front  of 
Gibraltar,  and  to  oppose  which  he  had  only  seven  or  eight 
thousand  men ;  that  General  Sebastiani,  instead  of  holding 
himself  in  readiness  to  succour  Marshal  Massena,  had,  on  the 
contrary,  directed  his  principal  forces  against  the  kingdom  of 
Murcia ;  that  there  was  great  danger  that  the  siege  of  Cadiz 
would  be  raised,  and  the  immense  materiel  collected  for  the 
purposes  of  this  siege  destroyed.  From  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lisbon  news  was  received  that  the  Knglisli  threatened  the 
fortresses  of  Estramadura,  and  that  an  English  army,  probably 
tliat  of  Lord  Wellington  himself,  was  advancing  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Badajoz,  and  this,  amongst  other  reports,  gave  rise  to 
the  belief  that  Marshal  Massena  had  at  length  been  compelled 
to  retreat  from  tlie  'I'agus. 

On  tlie  receipt  of  this  news,  Marslial  Soult  visited  the 
trenches  in  ]ierson,  accompanied  by  his  chief  engineer  and 
artillery  ofiicers,  and  declared  that  he  hoped  to  be  in  Badajoz 
witliin  forty-eight  hours.  Finding  that  before  a  breach  could 
be  rendered  practicable,  the  removal  of  the  summit  of  the  wall 
of  th(^  counterscarp  would  be  necessary,  and  that  to  effect  this 
in  the  usual  manner  would  re(|uire  a  space  of  two  days,  he 
determintHl  tliat  a  detacliment  of  soldiers  should  pull  it  down 
by  hand,  unch'r  cover  of  flie  night. 

On  the  loth  the  breach  was  declared  [)racticable,  and  ^larshal 
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Soult,  who  liad  receivt'd  from  Andalusia  and  Portntjal  news 
even  still  more  disquieting,  was  anxious  not  to  lose  an  instant, 
and  had  the  place  summoned  to  surrender.  The  governor 
perceived  the  danger  of  resistance,  but  endeavoured  to  enter 
into  negotiations,  for  he  had  been  informed  of  the  approach 
of  the  English.  Marshal  Soult,  however,  refused  to  allow 
himself  to  be  tricked,  and  ordered  that  the  assault  should  take 
place  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  but  at  the  moment 
when  our  columns  were  about  to  throw  themselves  into  the 
breach,  a  white  flag  announced  that  the  fortress  had  surrendered. 
On  the  iith  of  March  our  troops  entered  Badajoz,  forty-two 
days  after  the  lirst  opening  of  the  trenches.  Having  devoted 
two  days  to  the  repair,  arming,  and  provisioning  of  Badajoz, 
that  it  might  be  able  to  resist  the  English,  Marshal  Soult 
hastened  to  proceed  towards  Cadiz,  feeling  great  anxiety  with 
res])ect  to  what  was  taking  place  in  that  quarter. 

The  following  had,  in  the  meantime,  been  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cadiz.  Being  in  constant  dread  of 
the  concentration  of  our  troops  on  the  Tagus,  the  English  had 
resolved  to  make  such  manoeuvres  between  JMurcia,  Grenada, 
(iibraltar,  and  Cadiz,  that  the  French  troops  which  were  in 
Andalusia  would  not  dare  to  leave  it  even  though  they  had 
taken  Badajoz.  The  plan  was  well  conceived,  and  the  errors 
committed  on  our  side  rendered  its  execution  easy.  Murat  at 
Na])les,  aft  el'  having  made  eveiy  pre])arati()n  for  a  descent  on 
Sicily,  had  renounced  his  project  and  dis])ersed  the  troops  he 
liad  collected  for  its  execution,  thus  leavino-  the  l"hi<dish  at 
liberty  to  send  four  or  fi\-e  thousand  of  tlu'ir  l)est  troops  to 
(lil)i'altai'.  Tlier-e  ti-oops.  togetliej-  with  sonie  others  which 
wi're  alreadv  at  (iibraltar,  aiul  a  ])art  of  the  garrisc)n  of  Cadiz, 
were  assemliled  at  the  camp  of  Saint  Ivoche,  and  formed  an 
army  of  about  20.OOO  men — 8000  or  9000  l^]nglish,  and  I2.O0O 
Spaniards.  So  large  a  proportion  of  fjiglisli  rendered  this 
army  formidable,  and  the  junction  of  (Jeiieral  Seltastiani  with 
Marshal  \'ietor  was  necessary  to  oppose  it.  ]>ut  unfortunately 
the  movements  of  (ieneral  IJlake  in  Miircia  had  drawn  Ceneral 
Selxistiani  thither,  and  a  few  feel)le  cobimns  which  he  had 
des))atclied  to  'I'arifa  and  Ronda  were  not  calcidated  to  be  of 
any  assistance  to  Marshal  \  ictor. 

Mai'shal  \  ictoi-  had  no  nioi'e  than  8000  effective  troops  at 
his  (lis[)osal.  lie  left  at  Ihe  various  ])osts  of  tlie  line  of  invest- 
ment as  few  as  |)ossible.  sent  25MO  men  of  tlit^  division  ^  illatte 
towards  Sanii  Petri,  to  hold  in  check-  the  garrison  of  Iah)!!, 
and  with  the  5000  men  ol'  llie  divisions  Eeval  and  Ivuflin  which 
remained,  and  with  500  lu)rse,  he  marched  by  his  left,  in  the 
direction  of  (iibraltar.  to  meet  the  enemy's  army,  of  the  strengtii 
of  which  he  was  iij-norant. 
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On  the  3rd  of  March,  General  Villatte  surprised  the  Spaniards, 
who  had  thrown  a  bridge  over  the  extremity  of  the  canal  Santi 
Petri,  and  had  already  passed  across,  and  drove  them  back  into 
the  isle  of  Leon,  with  the  loss  of  100  killed,  100  drowned,  and 
about  400  prisoners.  He  then  took  up  a  position  near  the 
canal,  awaiting  the  appearance  of  the  English  army,  which 
Marshal  Victor  had  gone  in  search  of.  On  the  4th  information 
was  received  that  it  was  on  the  sea-coast,  and  on  the  5  th  that 
it  had  been  seen  in  a  position  on  the  sandy  heights,  with  the 
sea  behind  it,  its  left  being  towards  Santi  Petri,  and  its  right 
towards  the  tower  of  Barrossa. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  Marshal  Victor  had  no  hesitation 
in  taking  the  offensive  with  the  5000  men  whom  he  had  under 
his  orders.  Leaving  on  his  right  General  Villatte,  who,  by 
occupying  the  banks  of  the  canal,  was  the  object  of  attack  to  a 
portion  of  the  enemy's  forces,  he  made  a  vigorous  movement 
towards  the  sandy  heights  occupied  by  the  Anglo-Spanish 
troops.  When  the  attack  commenced,  the  impetuosity  of  our 
men  obtained  them  some  temporary  success,  but  there  was  no 
probability  that  5000  men  could  vanquish  20,000,  especially 
when  9000  of  them  were  English.  Marshal  Victor,  therefore, 
took  up  a  position  somewhat  withdrawn,  and  then  awaited 
General  Villatte,  whom  he  had  sent  for,  and  ready,  in  spite  of 
all  perils,  to  renew  the  struggle,  should  the  disembarked  army 
endeavour  to  quit  the  sea-coast  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  Andalusia. 

The  enemy,  fearing  that  if  Marshal  Victor  should  be  rein- 
forced, they  might  be  driven  into  the  sea,  determined  to  retreat, 
and  to  renounce  the  endeavour  to  raise  the  siege  of  Cadiz. 

When  Marshal  Soult  returned  to  Andalusia,  he  found  every- 
thing retrieved,  and  the  siege  of  Cadiz  continued,  and  that  a 
most  decisive  triumph  might  have  been  obtained,  had  he  known 
liow  to  concentrate  at  the  proper  moment  the  forces  of  General 
Seljastiani  and  .Marshal  Victor.  He  found  himself,  however,  in 
a  most  critical  position:  the  battles  in  which  lie  had  engaged 
had  left  ^Marshal  A^ictor  scarcely  suflicicnt  troops  to  maintain 
the  l)l()ckade  of  Cadiz:  Marshal  ]\lortioT',  left  at  ]')a(lajoz  with 
sonic  thousand  men,  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  eithei- 
(le])a.rtiii;j;  from  it,  or  shutting  himself  u])  within  its  walls;  it 
Nvas  lolci'ably  certain  that  the  English  would  attack  it  almost 
iiiniicdiatcly,  and  snatch  it  from  our  hands,  unless  succoured 
by  ail  cHicii'iit  army;  and  Soult  himself  had  at  his  disposal 
no  more  than  7000  or  8000  effective  men.  Devoured  by 
anxiety,  Marshal  Soult  liasleued  to  write  to  King  Joseph  and 
to  Masseiia  for  succour,  and  to  send  to  L'aris  earnest  entreaties 
for  reinfoi-cciiients,  and  that  orders  might  Ite  given  to  the  army 
of  I'ortugal  to  join  him  in  Estramadura. 
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fufornuition  of  the  greater  nuinber  of  these  events  was 
carried  to  Xapnleoii  by  Cleiieral  Foy,  who  was  personally  well 
received,  but  scarcely  listened  to  when  he  attempted  to  pre- 
sent the  defence  of  his  general-in-chief.  Napoleon  had  no  ])ity 
for  his  illustrious  lieutenant,  and  even  as  the  blind  public 
only  judged  by  results,  took  not  into  account  the  nature 
of  attending  circumstances.  "'  Why,"  exclaimed  Xapoleon  in 
each  of  his  interviews  with  (leneral  Foy — "why  give  battle  at 
]5usaco  ?  ^Vhy,  instead  of  stopping  at  Coimbra,  march  upon 
Lisbon  ?  Why  remain  so  long  on  the  Tagus  without  doing 
anything  ?  Why  quit  the  Tagus  when  ^Marshal  Soult  was  in 
ihe  act  of  marching  upon  xVbrantcs?  Why  retreat  so  pre- 
cipitately and  so  far?"  We  have  already  repeated  these  re- 
proaches, and  shown  how  far  they  were  founded  in  reason. 
Without  paying  any  heed  to  the  trutli,  Napoleon  spoke  so 
severely  against  ]\[assena,  that  General  Foy,  intimidated,  de- 
fended him  but  badly.  xVfter  numerous  interviews  with  the 
general  and  the  officers  who  had  recently  arrived  Napoleon 
gave  the  following  orders  to  his  generals  connnanding  in 
Spain. 

I'ei'ceiving  the  impossibility  of  making  Ney  serve  under 
^lassena,  he  replaced  the  former  by  Marshal  ]\Iarniont,  still 
connnitting  the  error  of  placing  marshals  imder  other  marshals. 
Xa[)oleon  ordered  Marniont  to  enter  immediately  upon  the  task 
of  reorganising  the  composition  of  the  6th  corps.  He  annexed 
(Jcneral  I)rouet's  cor[)S  to  the  army  of  Portugal,  and  ordered 
^Marshal  JJessieres  to  furnish  it  with  horses,  mules,  provisions, 
and  war  materi(d,  and  to  enable  it,  in  short,  to  accomplish  that 
descent  u])on  the  Tagus  by  I'lasencia  and  Alcantara.  Jieing 
ignorant  as  yet  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  make  a 
new  campaign  in  Tortugal,  Napoleon  regarded  the  army  of 
Toflugal  as  thai  which,  constaully  watching  the  movements 
of  bord  AVellingtoii,  and  following  him  in  all  his  movements, 
should  mak(3  head  against  him  in  Castille,  if  he  remained  on 
the  Mondego ;  in  Ivstramadura,  if  he  descended  upon  the  Tagus; 
and  should  give  him  Itattle  tm  the  iirst  opportunity;  whilst  the 
ai-iiiv  of  Aiulalusia,  having  been  reinforced,  carried  on  the  siege 

olC'ildi/,. 

I'.ul  whil.-^t  with  an  inexhauslibh'  fertility  of  mind,  and  nn- 
forluuately  also  with  an  e(iual  abundance  of  illusions,  Na])oleon 
I'eananged  all  his  jilaiis.  lit'  had  foreseen,  even  before  the 
arri\-al  of  the  couriers  fi'om  Andahisia,  ihe  end)arrassments  in 
which  Marshal  Soull  niu-i-  lind  himself.  It  was  not  ])robal)l(\ 
in  f.iet,  that,  ihi^  army  of  Marshal  .Massena  could  ixmcIi  the 
Tagus  liefore  the  lajise  (if  a  nioiilb.  and  in  the  meantime  e\"eiT- 
thing  fofflold  iliat.  the  1*ai'j,ii-h  would  throw  tliemselves  en 
masse    ill    the    direciion   of    lv<t vaniadura,    for   the   purjiose   of 

\t>|..    \il.  s 
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retaking  Badajoz,  or  at  least  would  direct  to  this  quarter  a  large 
detachment  which  Marshal  Soult  would  find  it  impossible  to 
resist.  Napoleon  therefore  ordered  the  army  of  the  north  to 
send  immediate  reinforcements  towards  Andalusia ;  he  ordered 
General  Belliard,  who  was  directing  under  Joseph  the  move- 
ments of  the  army  of  the  centre,  to  restore  to  Marshal  Soult 
all  the  detachments  which  belonged  to  him ;  and  directed 
Marshal  Bessi^res  to  send  away  all  the  battalions  belonging 
to  the  fourth,  first,  and  fifth  corps,  and  consequently  to  the 
army  of  Andalusia.  He  had  already  sent  towards  Castillo  a 
division  of  reserve,  which  was  formed  of  battalions  intended  to 
recruit  the  armies  of  Andalusia  and  I'ortugal ;  he  now  recom- 
mended Bessicres  not  to  retain  it,  pointing  out  to  him  that  he 
might  weaken  the  strength  of  his  forces  without  danger,  since 
he  was  protected  on  the  side  of  Old  Castillo  by  the  entry  into 
that  province  of  the  army  under  Massena.  He  considered  that 
these  measures,  strict  obedience  to  which  he  imperiously  com- 
manded, would  be  the  means  of  affording  Marshal  Soult  an 
immediate  reinforcement  of  12,000  or  15,000  men,  which  would 
repair  his  losses,  and  enable  him  to  oppose  some  resistance  to 
the  English  on  the  frontier  of  Estramadura. 

It  was  to  be  feared,  however,  that  before  these  orders  could 
be  put  into  execution,  serious  events  must  take  place,  either 
on  the  frontier  of  Old  Castille,  or  on  that  of  Estramadura. 
Lord  Wellington's  position  had  become  a  much  stronger  one 
since  ^fassena's  retreat  than  it  had  previously  been,  and  both 
the  Portuguese  and  English  had  been  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  lie  alone  had  comprehended  the  kind  of  warfare  which  was 
best  suited  to  oppose  the  French  in  Spain.  The  opposition 
party  in  the  English  parliament  had  done  homage  by  the  mouth 
of  Lord  Grey  to  his  military  strategy,  and  declared  that  he  had 
proved  the  groundlessness  of  all  their  fears,  and  surpassed  their 
liighest  hopes.  Prom  this  time  the  war  party  was  completely 
in  the  ascendant,  and  definitely  in  the  possession  of  power. 
CJommercial  suffering  was  still  doubtless  very  great,  and  the 
financial  difficulties  very  embarrassing ;  but  the  anxiety  which 
liad  oppressed  all  hearts  was  removed.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
wlio  had  intended  to  change  his  ininisters  as  soon  as  his  father's 
illness  should  have  been  considered  likely  to  endure,  no  longer 
lliought  of  so  doing,  although  the  malady  under  which  George 
the  Tliird  suffered  had  been  declared  incurable.  The  favour- 
able clianci^  which  had  been  offered  to  Napoleon  liad  vanished, 
and  Lord  Wellington,  covered  with  honours,  saw  all  the 
obstacles  wliicli  liad  obstructed  his  road  to  fortune  crumble 
before  his  ste]-)s.  He  now  proposed,  whilst  the  bulk  of  his 
forces  remained  in  sight  of  the  fortresses  Almeida  and  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,    to    attein])t    with    the    remainder    the    recapture    of 
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liadajoz.  und  tlie  re-establishment  of  things  in  Ivstraniadnra  on 
tlieir  old  footing. 

The  plan  of  the  English  general  was  only  too  well  suited 
to  L'xi^ting  circumstances.  Massena,  in  his  anxiety  to  put  the 
army  on  an  effective  footing,  had,  as  we  have  said,  re])aired 
to  Salamanca,  and  was  there  surrounded  by  a  demonstrative 
host  which  promised  much  and  did  nothing.  ^Marshal  Bessie^res, 
indeed,  was  so  far  from  fulfilling  the  promises  which  h(>  had 
made  of  affording  succour  to  the  army  of  J*ortugal,  that  lie  had 
in  some  cases  even  deprived  it  of  resources  which  were  on  tlieir 
way  to  it.  In  the  meantime  ^Marshal  Massena  had  been  com- 
pelled to  scatter  his  army  from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  de 
Gata  even  to  Benavente,  near  the  Asturias.  in  order  to  enable 
it  to  find  subsistence.  Two  powerful  reasons,  however,  made 
]\lassena  anxious  to  concentrate  the  army :  it  was  necessary 
to  prevent  the  investment  of  Almeida  and  Ciudad  Tlodrigo ;  and 
there  was  now  an  opportunity  of  striking  a  vital  blow  at  the 
English  army,  since  its  general-in-chief  and  a  portion  of  its 
strength  were  absent. 

As  soon  as  he  had  become  inspired  with  the  hope  of  effecting 
these  two  objects,  Massena  was  a  different  man  ;  where  he  could 
conimand.  he  gave  the  most  a])Solute  orders,  and  where  he  could 
not  command,  he  employed  the  most  earnest  entreaties,  to  the 
(Mid  that  he  might  obtain  what  was  necessary  for  putting  the 
army  into  an  effective  state  ;  but  the  time  employed  in  collect- 
ing supplies  sufficed  to  permit  the  English  to  remain  two  or 
three  weeks  under  the  walls  of  Almeida,  and  it  was  compelled 
to  surrender. 

At  length  Massena.  who  ])egan  to  put  no  trust  in  the 
promises  of  Bessieres.  and  to  disregard  the  opposition  of  his 
lieutenants,  gave  orders  for  the  concentration  of  the  army. 
By  means  of  the  good  services  of  the  excelk^nt  General 
Thiibault.  governor  of  Salamanca,  and  the  money  provided 
for  the  ]iay  of  th(>  troops.  ^Massena  had  procured  a  certain 
amrtunt  of  biscuit  and  salted  meat,  which  he  intended  to 
introduce  into  Almeida. 

The  idea  of  encountering  the  I'kiglish  in  a  pitched  battle 
inspired  the  soldiers  with  hope,  as  it  had  the  general-in-chief. 
They  were  only  about  forty  thc)usand  men.  it  is  true,  and  carried 
with  them  no  more  than  iVirty  i^ifces  of  cannon,  but  they  were 
rajiable  of  evi'ry  hei'oic  effort.  l'nhap])ily,  with  the  exce])tion 
of  Montl)run  and  Fonrnier.  who  commanded  the  cavali'v,  the 
generals  did  not  shai'e  the  ar(k)ui'  of  the  trooi^s.  Loison,  always 
]:)ravi'.  w.ns  disccMicerted  at  the  di^^ti'iist  felt  with  n^LTard  to  him 
by  the  6th  corp^.  which  had  not  ceased  to  regret  the  departure 
of  ^lar>hal  Ney ;  Junot  was  suifei-ing  from  th(>  effects  of  a 
wound  :    Ki-vnier.  who  had  not  recovered  from  his  fatiLrucs  and 
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anxieties,  had  not  a  spirit  equal  to  a  great  crisis ;  and  Drouet, 
who  had  been  hitherto  of  so  little  use,  declared  that  he  was 
about  to  quit  the  army  of  Portugal.  Napoleon,  indeed,  always 
more  anxious  for  the  army  of  Andalusia,  had  ordered  that  the 
9th  corps  should  depart  immediately  for  the  Guadiana ;  but 
whilst  urging  Massena  to  dismiss  it  as  speedily  as  possible, 
he  had  left  to  him  to  decide  upon  the  moment  of  its  departure. 
Massena  had  therefore  ordered  Drouet  to  follow  him  ;  but  the 
latter  was  as  little  disposed  to  attempt  any  energetic  action  as 
tlie  others. 

Massena,  relying  on  himself  and  his  excellent  troops,  made 
all  wills  on  this  occasion  bend  to  his  own,  and  proceeded  towards 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  with  about  34,000  men,  having  left  the  division 
Clausel  on  the  Salamanca  route,  to  preserve  his  communica- 
tions ;  for  it  was  by  this  route  that  he  expected  to  receive  pro- 
visions, munitions  of  war,  and  reinforcements.  But  whilst  the 
sturdy  aspect  of  his  troops  was  inspiring  Massena  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  a  prompt  and  brilliant  success,  he  received 
information  of  an  event,  which  he  might  have  easily  expected, 
and  which  diminished  without  destroying  his  hopes.  Lord 
Wellington,  to  whom  the  rumours  of  Marshal  Massena's  pre- 
parations had  intimated  the  nature  of  his  designs,  had  returned 
to  his  army,  to  prepare  it  for  the  contest,  to  concentrate  and 
reinforce  it.  But  still  the  French  general-in-chief  marched 
forwards,  confident  in  his  own  superiority,  and  in  that  of  his 
soldiers.  On  the  1st  of  May  he  was  on  the  point  of  quitting 
Ciudad  llodrigo,  without  awaiting  the  arrival  of  some  reinforce- 
m(^nts  promised  by  Marshal  Bessieres ;  but  at  that  moment 
J5essi6res  himself  ai)peared,  and  announced  that  1 500  horses,  a 
battery  of  six  pieces,  and  thirty  teams  would  reach  the  camp 
in  the  evening. 

The  certain  hope  of  this  succour,  more  especially  the  cavalry, 
s(mt  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  into  every  countenance.  It  was 
resolved  to  delay  the  march  until  the  morrow.  In  the  evening 
tli(>  promised  reinforcements  arrived,  and  the  night  was  em- 
ploy ihI  in  making  ])reparations  for  di^parture  on  the  following 
morning. 

^riic  army  defiled  })y  the  bridge  of  Ciudad  llodrigo  over  the 
Agn/'da.  \\liilst  traversing  the  Agueda,  our  troops  found  the 
I'jiglisli  advancinl  posts  on  eacli  side  of  a  little  river  called  the 
Azana,  and  behind  which  they  retreat(>d  after  having  lost  some 
ni(>n,  wlio  wen'  either  sabred  or  taken  l)y  our  cavalry.  Tlieir 
real  jiosition  was  at  some  little  distance  on  the  banks  of  a 
stream.  tli(>  Dos  Casas,  deeply  entrenched,  and  presenting  those 
natural  defences  against  an  attack  snch  as  the  English  loved 
to  defend.  "^Fhe  English  army  ]iosted  beliind  this  stream  con- 
sisted of  about  42,000  men,  of  whom  about  27,000  were  English, 
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I  2,000  Portu<]^uese,  and  2000  or  3000  Spaniards.  Lord  AV'ellinfj^- 
ton  liad  arrived  at  his  camp  on  the  28tli,  and  personally  super- 
intended all  its  arranfjenients.  On  liis  extreme  rifdit,  towards 
till-  villa^-e  of  Pozo  Velho.  at  the  sources  of  the  JJos  Casas,  he 
liad  placed  the  Spaniards,  under  their  commander  Don  Julian. 
I  hat  he  mi<j^}it  have  means  of  readily  ascertaining  the  move- 
ments which  mig-ht  be  made  by  the  French  on  that  side.  Nearer 
his  centre,  at  the  village  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro.  he  had  established 
his  light  division,  under  General  Crawfurd,  with  a  portion  of  the 
Portuguese  troops,  and  a  littb'  further  back,  three  strong  divisions 
of  infantry,  under  Generals  Spencer,  Picton,  and  Houston.  The 
point  at  Fuentes  d'Onoro  was  important,  for  it  covered  the 
principal  communication  possessed  by  the  English  with  Por- 
tugal, namely,  the  bridge  of  Castelbon  over  the  river  Coa.  liad 
they  been  deprived  of  this  bridge,  there  would  only  have  re- 
mained to  them  one  below  Almeida,  very  insufhcient  for  the 
passage  of  an  army  in  retreat,  especially  when  vigorously  pur- 
sued ;  this  explains  why  Lord  ^\"elliugton  had  collected  such 
a  mass  of  troo])S  in  front  of  and  behind  Fuentes  d'Onoro.  On 
his  left,  near  Alameda,  at  a  point  of  the  Dos  Casas  where  it  was 
of  a  depth  that  would  render  its  passage  a  matter  of  dilhculty. 
he  had  echeloned  the  6th  division,  under  General  Campbell; 
farther  l)ack,  towards  Fort  Conception,  was  the  5th,  under 
(General  Dunlop;  and  finally,  the  remainder  of  the  Portuguese 
so  disposed  as  to  form  a  coun<cting  link  between  Fort  Concep- 
tion and  Almeida.  As  this  position  occupied  from  its  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other  less  than  three  leagues  and  a  half,  should 
Ma'^sena,  instead  of  ])rocteding  tlirectly  against  Fuentes  d'Onoro, 
(.lefile  before  liim.  witji  the  pur])ose  of  descending  upon  Fort 
Coiict'ptif'ii  and  Almeida,  the  l"iiiglish  general  would  l)e  able 
to  cro>s  the  Dus  Casas  and  throw  himself  upoii  the  ilank  of  the 
|-'rench.  And  e\en  without  crossing  the  JJos  Casas  he  would 
be  easily  able  to  concentrate  his  forces  around  Fort  Conce])tion, 
which  was  but  ])artially  destroved,  and  would  prove  a  valuable 
[xiiiit  in  the  manreuvres  of  a  battle.  There  was  ])ut  one  incon- 
venii'uce  attending  tliis  position  of  l''ueiite>  d'Oiuiro,  and  that 
consisti'd  in  the  e.xi-tence  of  a  .-tn'am  l)ehind  it  of  nnich  the 
same  character  as  the  one  in  front  of  it.  This  stream  was  the 
Turones,  and  was  calculated  to  be  cither  an  additional  support 
to  tilt'  |-]ng!ish  army,  were  time  afforded  for  forming  liehind  it 
in  good  ordff.  or  a  source  of  tlangor  should  it  l)e  driven  towards 
it  in  confiisioTi. 

Masseiia.  after  ha\-iiig  remain'MJ  during  the  night  of  the  2nd 
of  INLny  a  litllo  in  adwmce  ot'  \\\<-  Aza\'a.  to(tk  uj)  a  ]")osition  on 
the  moi'iiinLi'  of  tlie    cii-d   on   thi-    l)o<  Ca-as.  in   the  I'ace  of  the 


I'lnglisli  ;    iu'Viiier.    on    ihe    i-ig!il     ol'    tin-    1_)os    Casas.    o])])osite 
Ahiifida:   Salig!iae.  witli  the  only  di\ision  of  the  Stli  corp>.  was 
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on  the  field ;  and  Dronet  with  the  9th  occupied  the  centre, 
between  Alauicda  and  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  a  little  in  the  rear  of 
the  Dos  Casas.  Loison  with  the  6th,  and  Montbrun  with  the 
cavalry,  were  posted  directly  in  front  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro. 

When  Massena  had  reconnoitred  the  enemy's  position,  he 
paused  to  consider  whether,  defiling  by  his  right,  and  executing 
a  liank  march,  he  should  follow  the  course  of  the  Dos  Casas  as 
far  as  Fort  Conception,  and  there  penetrate  to  Almeida ;  or 
whether  he  should  vigorously  attack  with  his  left  the  English 
right,  established  at  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  with  the  view  of  cutting 
it  off  from  Castelbon  and  the  Coa,  throwing  it  back  upon  their 
left  and  centre  as  far  as  Almeida,  then  to  drive  them  altogether 
upon  the  Lower  Coa,  where  their  retreat  would  be  very  difficult 
and  probably  very  disastrous.  As  the  first  plan  involved  the 
peril  of  a  flank  march  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  and  of 
finding  in  Fort  Conception  a  formidable  obstacle,  Massena 
much  preferred  the  second  plan,  which  offered  the  opportunity 
of  gaining  a  victory,  the  probable  result  of  which  would  be  the 
retreat  of  the  English  to  Coimbra,  or  even  as  far  as  Lisbon. 

On  the  3rd,  therefore,  about  the  middle  of  tlie  day,  Massena 
ordered  General  Ferrey,  who  commanded  the  3rd  division  of 
the  6th  corps,  to  attack  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  whilst  lleynier  on  the 
right  should  throw  baclv  the  English  upon  Almeida,  and  Salig- 
nac  and  Drouet,  holding  posts  of  observation  in  the  centre, 
united  the  two  portions  of  the  army.  General  Ferrey,  pre- 
ceded by  the  light  cavalry  of  General  Fournier,  advanced  by 
the  chief  road  upon  Fuentes  d'Onoro.  General  Fournier  vigor- 
ously charged  the  English  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  and  drove 
tliem  in  confusion  to  the  village  of  Fuentes  d'(^uoro,  which 
General  l^'errey  then  immediately  attacked  with  about  3000 
men.  This  little  village  of  Old  Castille,  which  has  become  so 
celebrated,  is  situated  partly  on  one  side  of  the  Dos  Casas,  and 
partly  on  the  other,  on  the  slope  of  a  height ;  it  was  surrounded 
by  an  enclosure  very  capable  of  being  well  defended,  and  filled 
with  sliarpshootcrs.  It  was  occupied  by  Colonel  Williams,  with 
four  battalions  of  light  troops,  and  the  second  ])attalion  of  the 
Jjritisli  83rd.  In  addition  to  the  natural  barriers  which  ren- 
dered its  approach  very  dillicult,  the  English  had  closed  the 
principal  entraiu'C. 

General  I-'o'rey  attacked  l^'uentes  d'Onoro  with  1200  men, 
and  left  in  rcsci've  his  second  brigade  of  almost  1800.  (Jarrying 
at  the  bayonet's  ])oint  all  the  barriers  wliieli  had  been  raised  in 
the  ])rincipal  avenue,  he  at  once  drove  back  the  English  beyond 
the  ])i)s  Ciisas,  ,'ind  followed  them  to  its  kift  bank.  Colonel 
Williams  was  wounded.  Lord  Wellington  l)rought  up  rein- 
foi'cements,  and  our  troo])S  were  forced  Lo  retreat.  At  five  in 
the  af  Lernuon  Massena  ordered  a  second  ami  more  serious  attack 
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to  bo  executed  by  the  whole  division  Ferrey  and  a  brigade  of  the 
division  Marehand.  This  was  an  error.  The  enemy  were  now 
t)n  the  alert,  and  Fuentes  d'Onoro  should  have  been  attacked  by 
the  three  divisions  of  the  6th  corps  led  by  the  brave  Loison. 

In  tlie  second  attack  our  troops  speedily  obtained  possession 
of  the  lower  part  of  Fuentes  d'Unoro,  the  right  bank  as  well  as 
the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  and  advancing  to  the  foot  of  the 
height,  attempted  in  their  impetuosity  to  climb  it.  Overcom- 
ing one  obstacle  after  another,  they  arrived  almost  as  far  as  the 
summit,  and  there  being  exposed  to  a  terrible  fire  of  musketry 
and  artillery,  found  how  unequal  were  their  numbers  to  the 
accomplishment  of  such  an  enterprise.  They  were  driven  back 
to  the  bottom  of  the  height,  and  were  on  the  point  of  being 
forced  to  retreat  in  disorder  on  the  line  of  the  Dos  Casas,  when 
(ieneral  Ferrey,  rallying  the  troops  which  had  l)een  engaged  in 
tlie  morning,  together  with  the  Hanoverian  legion  and  a  regi- 
ment of  the  division  Marehand,  attacked  the  English  with  the 
bay(jnet,and  compelled  them  to  regain  the  position  from  which 
they  had  descended.  The  result  of  these  actions  was  that  the 
English  remained  masters  of  the  upper  part  of  the  village,  whilst 
the  French  had  possession  of  the  lower,  and  of  both  banks  of 
the  stream,  and  that  either  side  had  lost  600  or  700  men  in 
killed  or  wounded. 

If  Massena  were  not  endowed  with  that  foresight  and  energy 
which  seem  to  have  been  possessed  by  Napoleon  alone  in  modern 
times,  he  nevertheless  never  failed  to  retain  his  presence  of  mind 
on  the  field  of  battle,  where  most  generals  ordinarily  lose  it ; 
and  he  was  so  far  from  lieing  discouraged  by  difficulty  that  the 
strength  of  his  character  was  always  manifi^sted  most  clearly 
and  exactly  in  those  cii'cunistances  in  which  otlier  persons 
usually  lose  theirs.  After  having  passed  the  day  on  the  held 
of  battle  of  Fuciitcs  d'<)noro,he  had  ])erceivetl  that  in  ascending 
towards  his  left,  and  consequently  towards  the  English  right, 
ihe  bed  of  the  Dos  Casas  liecame  less  dee]),  and  that  at  this 
point  a  slightly  undulated  ]>laiu  forme^l  the  only  separation 
between  us  and  the  eneni}'.  1  fe  su]t])Osed,  therefore,  that  on 
liiis  side  he  might  easily  attack  and  even  turn  the  English, 
and  driving  their  right  upon  their  centre,  their  centre  on  their 
left,  realise  his  first  ami  well-C(~)nsidered  project  of  throwing 
them  on  the  Fower  Coa.  ami  de])riving  tluMii  of  the  road  which 
leads  to  the  l.tridge  of  ("astelbon. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  ^lay,  therefore,  he  execuied  with 
the  whole  army  a  movement  from  right  to  h'ft,  from  Fuentes 
d'Onoro  to  Fozo  Velho.  He  left  ivevTiier  before  Almeida,  with 
instruction>  t(_i  occupv  the  attention  of  the  English  by  an  attack 
more  or  les>  vigorous  according  to  events.  lie  left  Oeneral 
i''ei'rev  in  file  low  i)art  of  !'"uentes  erOnoro,  Lfivin'r  Iutii  the  whole 
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9th  corps  to  assist  him  in  taking  this  village  as  soon  as  sufficient 
progress  had  been  made  towards  I'ozo  Velho  to  render  this 
operation  practicable ;  he  sent  the  divisions  Marchand  and  Mer- 
met  of  the  6th  corps,  all  the  cavalry,  and  the  division  Salignac 
of  the  8th  coi-ps  (about  1 7,000  men  in  all)  over  against  the  open 
ground  of  Pozo  Velho, 

On  the  next  day,  the  5th  of  May,  the  troops  had  executed 
their  movements  betimes.  Reynier  was  in  front  of  Almeida, 
extending  his  left  towards  Fuent(5s  d'Onoro ;  Ferrey  was  in  the 
low  part  of  Fuent^s  d'Onoro;  and  Drouet  behind  him" with  the 
9th  corps  ready  to  march  to  his  support.  The  divisions  Mer- 
met  and  Marchand  of  the  6th  coi'ps,  and  all  the  cavalry,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  guard  left  a  little  in  the  rear,  were  at 
the  height  of  Pozo  Velho.  The  division  Salignac  of  the  8th 
corps  was  appointed  to  act  as  their  reserve.  The  army,  full  of 
confidence  and  ardour,  believed  that  it  was  marching  to  victory. 

In  the  meantime  Lord  Wellington  had  divined  Massena's  pro- 
ject, and  had  adapted  his  movements  so  as  best  to  meet  it. 
Sending  back  the  light  division  towards  Fuent^s  d'Onoro,  he 
left  Picton  with  the  3rd  division  on  the  heights  of  Fuentes 
d'Onoro,  and  Spencer  a  little  in  the  rear  with  the  first.  He  sent 
towards  Pozo  Velho,  Ash  worth's  Portuguese  brigade,  two  English 
battalions,  a  part  of  his  cavalry,  and  the  whole  of  General 
Houston's  division,  the  7th.  Finally,  he  posted  Don  Julian  and 
his  Spaniards  more  to  the  right  at  Nave  d'Avel.  He  took  great 
precautions  with  regard  to  his  right,  but  they  were  not  such  as 
could  effectually  oppose  the  17,000  men  whom  Massena  was 
about  to  send  against  him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  at  daybreak,  the  movement  of  the 
French  army  commenced.  Loison  marched  towards  Pozo  Velho, 
having  Montbrun  on  his  left  with  4000  dragoons  and  1400 
liussars  and  chasseurs.  Montbrun  wished,  in  the  first  place,  to 
disperse  Don  Julian's  Spaniards,  and  attacking  them  with  his 
light  cavalry,  ho  drove  them  beyond  the  Turones.  In  the  mean- 
time Marchand,  deploying  by  his  left  towards  the  village  of 
Pozo  Velho,  which,  surrounded  by  a  little  wood,  was  guarded  by 
tlie  IV)rtngn(^se  and  by  a  part  of  the  division  Houston,  directed 
an  attack  upon  it  which  was  entirely  successful,  the  enemy  being 
(Irivon  away  with  a  loss  of  about  200  prisoners  and  lOO  in  killed 
or  wounded. '  The  brigade  Maucune  pursued  the  English  beyond 
the  village,  and  on  issuing  from  it  met  the  cavalry  of  Montbrun. 

At  th(^  sight  of  the  l^higlish  line,  which  was  protected  by  two 
rogimcnis  of  cavalry,  Montbruii,  burning  witli  ardour,  could  no 
longer  li(^sitate  to  attack  them  ;  and  having  obtained  from 
Massena  i'oui'  ])i(>ees  of  cannon,  he  advanced  upon  the  division 
Houston,  having  in  fi'ont  -a  sc[uadron  of  the  5th  hussars  de- 
ployed to  coiieeal  liis  ninnon,  the  dragoons  bcMiig  in  tlie  centre, 
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a  s(|iia(li'OD  ot"  tlie  iitli  cliasseurs  on  the  rij^ht,  and  one  of  tlit^ 
12th  on  the  left.  A  liundred  sharpshooters  advanced  in  front 
of  these  troops  in  order  to  proNoke  the  centre  of  tlie  i'higlish 
line.  The  51st  (Enirlisl))  made  a  movement  in  advance,  and 
was  speedily  broken  by  the  fire  from  our  guns  and  the  charge 
of  our  cavalry.  Our  troops  continued  their  march  against  the 
division  Houston,  and  driving  it  back,  separated  it  from  its 
art  illery,  which  it  was  on  the  point  of  taking,  wlien  an  unexpected 
and  well-directed  lire  from  some  of  the  enemy's  sharpshooters 
enabled  the  division  Houston  to  retreat  beliind  the  Turones, 
where  it  found  Don  Julian.  At  the  same  moment  it  was  re- 
])laced  on  the  ground  it  liad  quitted  by  Crawfurd's  light  division, 
which  advanced  in  all  haste. 

Massena,  perceiving  that  the  English  right  was  broken  and 
driven  back  beyond  the  Turones,  ordered  General  Loison  to 
advance  his  divisions  ]\rarchand  and  ]\Iermet,  in  order  that, 
debouching  from  Pozo  ^"elho.  they  might  second  the  effort  of 
the  cavalry,  and  proceed  to  the  en\-irons  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro. 
This  movement,  conducted  with  vigour,  would  result  in  the  right 
wing  of  the  English  being  thrown  back  upon  their  centre,  as 
Massena  had  planned.  At  the  same  time  he  threw  Montbrun's 
cavalry  upon  Crawfurd,  who  prepared  to  receive  it  by  forming 
liis  troo])S  into  three  squares,  with  artillery  in  the  intervals 
between  the  three. 

(Jur  cavalry,  led  with  the  most  admiral)le  vigour  and  precision, 
advanced  uiidei-  a  teri'ible  fire  from  the  cannon  placed  b(>tween 
the  I-hiii'lish  squares.  The  charf^e  of  our  lifjht  reiriments 
speedily  broke  tlie  squares  on  the  left  and  the  centre,  and 
liftecn  himdi'cd  l-^ngli-^h  infantiy,  with  their  cdlnn'^].  surrendered 
tliemsrlves  ])ri>oners.  ^riic  square  on  the  right,  however,  Vx'ing 
jiroU'cted  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  whicii  it  occu]:)ied,  escaped 
this  disaster.  Taking  advantage  of  a  momentary  confusion 
aiiiongst  our  soldiers,  arising  froiu  a  groundless  supjiosition  that 
(ifiuM-al  fournier  had  Ijccii  killed,  a  jwrtion  of  the  J'higlish  wlio 
had  suri'endered  I'econimenced  theii-  fii'e :  and  .^Montlirun,  per- 
ceiving 1  he  ravages  caused  in  his  ranks  l)y  the  grap(>  of  the 
j-^nglish  cannon,  and  seeing  that  the  whole  I'higlish  cavalry  was 
acKancing  against  him,  made  his  light  cavalry  retreat,  and  sent 
to  demand  the  assistance  of  the  cavalry  of  the  guard,  and  the 
supi)ort  of  a  body  of  infantry. 

The  cavalry  of  the  guard.  liow,'\ei'.  could  not  art  without  an 
or(l(M-  fiT)iii  Marshal  l^.'ssiei-e-s,  and  I'em.'iined  immovable,  '{'he 
ini'anti'\'.  badly  led  bv  Loison.  had  ])enetrated  into  the  woods 
which  suri'ounded  l-'n^ntes  d"<  )no!-o.  chased  away  the  Mnglisli. 
ai'ri\e(l  at  the  foot  of  the  ra\"ine  which  separated  it  from  Euentes 
d"(  )noi'o.  and  coiinneiiced  a  iisele<<  lii-e  against  i'icton's  trooj)s, 
\vhil>t    f'errev  renewed  his  attack'  t'roni  the  Avant  \  eille. 
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Montbruu,  however,  being  left  unsupported,  was  unable  to 
renew  liis  attack  upon  the  English  infantry,  which  had  this 
time  to  re-form  and  replace  themselves  in  line.  Spencer,  with 
the  first  division,  rallying  the  Portuguese,  placed  himself  beside 
Crawfurd,  and  presented  an  imposing  front  supported  by  a 
numerous  artillery  and  the  whole  of  the  English  cavalry.  On 
his  left  he  was  in  communication  with  Picton,  who  defended 
Fuent^s  d'Onoro,  and  on  his  right  with  the  division  Houston, 
which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Turones. 

This  being  the  state  of  affairs,  Montbrun,  after  having  long 
supported  the  fire  from  the  English  artillery,  withdrew  his 
cavalry  behind  a  protecting  slope,  and  thus  awaited  the  recom- 
mencement of  the  battle  to  renew  his  exploits  of  the  morning. 
In  the  meantime  Keynier,  believing  that  he  had  before  him 
masses  of  the  enemy  which  in  reality  were  not  there,  and  con- 
sidering that  the  task  of  gaining  the  battle  was  not  his,  confined 
his  operations  to  insignificant  skirmishes.  Ferrey  furiously 
attacked  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  and  aided  by  two  regiments  of  the 
division  Clapar^de,  seized  the  heights  above  the  village ;  but 
not  being  supported,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  them  again. 
Loison,  full  of  good-will,  but  erring  in  his  march,  and  having 
directed  it  towards  the  right  instead  of  towards  the  left,  was 
stopped  by  a  ravine  which  separated  him  from  Fuentes  d'Onoro. 

Massena's  invincible  determination,  however,  repaired  every 
misadventure.  Formidable  as  was  the  English  right,  composed 
of  Spencer's  and  Crawfurd's  divisions,  the  Portuguese  and  the 
cavalry,  he  did  not  despair  of  forcing  it  with  the  divisions 
Marchand,  Mermet,  and  Salignac,  Montbrun's  heroic  cavalry, 
and  the  effects  of  the  execution  of  the  orders  which  had  been 
given  to  Drouet  to  make  a  desperate  attempt  upon  Fuentes 
d'Onoro,  and  to  lleynier  to  make  a  serious  attack  on  Alameda. 

It  was  in  such  moments  as  these  that  Massena's  keen  judg- 
ment and  determined  character  displayed  all  their  strength. 
Montbrun,  Loison,  Marchand,  and  Mermet  were  eager  to  second 
his  exertions.  But  at  the  very  moment  when  the  attack  was 
about  to  be  renewed  and  one  last  blow  struck  for  victory. 
General  Eble  was  compelled  to  announce  that  there  remained 
very  few  cartridges,  Bessieres  having  failed  to  supply  them. 
I]ven  this  difTicnlty,  which  would  have  been  considered  fatal  by 
any  other  man,  did  not  make  Massena  despair ;  he  deferred  the 
attack  until  the  following  morning,  believing  that  the  English 
would  n'lnain  in  the  same  position,  and  being  convinced  that 
they  could  r(>c(^ive  no  reinforcements,  for  J?icton  with  the  3rd 
division  was  indispensable  to  the  defence  of  Fuent(^s  d'Onoro, 
Campbell  with  the  6th  to  that  of  Alameda,  Dunlop  with  the  5th 
to  tliat  of  Fort  Conception.  lie  ordered  that  the  baggage 
waiTi/ons   hroiiti'lit   bv   l>essieres  should   be   sent  in  all  haste  to 
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Ciiulad  JJodi'iLro  for  carti-idu'-es  and  provisions.  J^ut  ]>essirrps 
resisted  this  order,  alleo-iniif  that  his  ba<r''Ti';'i>  train,  liavinjif  Ijeen 
on  the  march  for  many  days  without  rest,  was  too  exhausted  to 
execute  the  ])roposed  task.  Wliat  was  now  to  be  done  ?  Was 
Massena  to  deprive  Bessieres  of  liis  sword  as  he  had  deprived 
Ney  of  his  ?  There  are  difficulties  before  which  the  most  deter- 
mined men  are  forced  to  yield.  To  prevent  the  scandal  of  any 
furtlier  disturbance,  jMassena  consented  to  defer  until  the  morn- 
ing of  the  next  day  the  despatch  of  the  waggons  to  Ciudad 
Uodrigo. 

Such  was  this  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro.  which  so  many 
obstacles  and  so  many  acts  of  indocility  rendered  undecisive, 
and  which  the  courage  of  our  troops,  guided  by  the  skilful 
generalship  of  ^lassena,  must  have  converted  into  a  brilliant 
victory,  decisive  in  respect  to  Spain,  and  most  probably  e({ually 
>o  as  regarded  Europe,  had  they  only  been  properly  seconded. 
The  position  of  the  two  armies  on  the  following  day  was  singular. 
l''ri)m  Alameda  to  Fuentes  d'Onoro  the  corps  of  Reynier  and 
Drouet  formed  a  continuous  line  opposite  the  English  army  along 
the  Dos  Casas.  At  Fuentes  d'Onoro  our  line  was  bent,  and 
forming  almost  a  right  angle,  held  in  blockade  beyond  the  Dos 
C;isas  the  right  wing  of  the  English  turned  back  upon  its  centre, 
r.ord  Wellington  had  drawn  together  his  best  forces  upon  this 
point,  and  had  supplied  what  the  position  wanted  in  natural 
strength  by  art,  having  employed  his  soldiers,  although  very 
much  fatigued,  in  throwing  entrenchments  through  the  whole 
of  the  night.  Massena  saw  with  dismay  that  the  time  granted 
for  rf])(js('  to  Bessieres'  teams  was  much  more  usefully  employed 
by  the  eni'Tuy.  Kelying,  however,  on  the  ardour  of  his  troops, 
he  determini'd  to  renew  the  contest.  Jhit  Generals  Fririon, 
l^azowski.  and  I']ble,  who  were  as  devoted  to  him  as  to  the 
honour  of  their  arms,  revealed  to  him  those  sad  truths  lie  would 
fain  have  ignored,  and  informed  him  that  many  officers,  some 
of  thi-m  worn  out  with  fatigue,  others  summoned  to  serve  in 
(lilfcrent  armies,  were  not  sufficiently  I'esolved  to  do  their  duty 
to  be  safely  relied  on  in  a  desperati'  attack.  Iveynier  was  in  a 
state  of  terror,  b(4ieving  that  the  whole  force  of  the  English 
was  about  to  overwlielm  him  ;  Drouet  was  on  the  eve  of  depar- 
ture :  and  J^essieres  conducted  himself  as  an  ambitious  man  in 
the  presence  of  one  whose  fortunes  were  on  the  decline. 

'I'lie  geiieral-in-chief  was  dissuaded.  1hereff)re,  from  the  course 
ol'  action  he  liad  |)ro])osed,  and  determined  to  destroy  the  fortress 
of  Almeida  in  ])lace  of  revictualliug  it.  'J'o  effect  this  ])urpose 
it  was  necessary  to  find  soine  men  who  would  undertake  to  carry 
the  necessary  order  acro-s  tlie  I'higlisli  army.  Three  volunteers 
for  this  oillce  j)!-esented  themselves,  whose  names  history  ought 
to   pi'e.<erve.     They  Were  /aniboni,  corpcjral    in   the   76th  of  the 
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line  ;  Noel  Lami,  a  sutler  of  the  division  Ferrey ;  and  Andre 
Tillet,  a  chasseur  in  the  6th  light.  Each  of  them  carried  an 
order  to  General  Brenier  to  destroy  the  fortification,  and  then 
to  make  his  way  across  the  line  of  the  English  posts  as  far  as 
the  bridge  Barba  del  Puerco  on  the  Agu6da  ;  and  he  was  directed 
to  fire  a  hundred  guns  to  announce  his  receipt  of  the  general- 
in-chicf's  order. 

During  the  next  day,  the  7th,  Massena  remained  in  position 
before  the  English,  who  continued  immovable  behind  their 
entrenchments.  In  the  evening  was  heard  the  signal  which 
testified  the  receipt  of  the  order  sent  to  Almeida.  On  the  8th, 
Massena,  in  order  to  give  General  Brenier  time  to  complete  the 
destruction  of  Almeida,  made  a  threatening  movement  against 
the  centre  of  the  enemy's  position.  He  continued  this  pretended 
movement  on  the  following  day,  and  the  English,  remaining 
cautiously  within  their  lines,  concentrated  ineans  of  defence  on 
the  threatened  point,  without  doubting  the  intention  of  the 
French  general. 

On  the  loth  the  army,  following  the  example  of  some  of  its 
chiefs,  and  being  ignorant  of  the  marshal's  real  intention,  began 
to  murmur  at  being  uselessly  detained  before  the  enemy,  and 
as  General  Brenier  had  now  had  time  to  complete  his  task, 
Massena  consented  to  retreat  upon  the  Agueda.  The  English 
followed  our  troops  with  extreme  caution,  fixing  their  whole 
attention  on  the  bulk  of  the  army,  and  paying  no  regard  to 
Almeida,  which  they  believed  destined  to  a  speedy  surrender. 

At  midnight  the  army  heard  during  its  march  a  dull  explo- 
sion, and  thus  learned  that  the  fortress  of  Almeida  had  been 
destroyed.  Be^-nier  left  General  Heudelet  in  advance  of  the 
bridge  Barba  del  Puerco  to  receive  the  fugitive  garrison.  The 
next  day  was  expected  with  the  greatest  anxiety,  for  the 
garrison  Ijad  eight  or  nine  leagues  to  pass  before  it  could  reach 
the  Agueda. 

General  Brenier  had  somc^  time  since  undermined  the  principal 
works  of  th(»  fortress,  and  liaving  received  the  order  on  the  7th, 
completed  all  the  necessary  ])reparations  on  the  loth.  At  t<Mi 
o'clock  in  tlie  evening  he  sallied  forth  \vith  the  garrison,  leaving 
200  sa|)]i('rs  under  jMorlet,  tlie  commander  of  the  battalion  of 
engiiiecrs,  to  (ire  the  min(\s,  aiid  rejoin  liim  afterwards  b}'  a 
r(Muot(^  bv-wav.  The  de|)arture  froui  the  place  was  inade  from 
th(>  rpiartcr  least  liable  to  observation,  and  wliich  was  that  lead- 
ing to  tile  Agueda.  Tlie  garrison  ]iroce<"d(Hl  two  leagues  without 
tViIIirTgiii  with  tlio  enemv,  tli(;n  it  met  with  thc^  advanced  ]K)sts  of 
(,'>'uii])l)cirs  division  and  Pack's  J'ortugiiesc  brigade,  'i'hc  latter, 
wholly  gl\iiig  themselves  up  to  plimdei'ing  the  convoy  wliich 
folloNscd  ouf  1 1'oiips,  pei'initled  tluMn  to  ])ass,  ])nt  Geu(M'al  Pack 
|)iii'sned  Iheiii  with  tlic  Ihiglish  cavalry  ol   tieneral  Cotton.      At 
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daybreak  they  reached  Villa  de  Cuervas,  not  far  from  Barl)a  del 
Piierco.  and  joined  Morlet  and  his  sappers,  who,  after  having- 
fired  the  mines,  had  also  arrived  to  force  the  line  of  the  enemy's 
po.^ts.  In  s|)ite  of  the  attacks  of  Pack  on  the  one  side  and 
Cotton  on  the  other,  our  brave  fuuitive  garrison  succeeded  in 
escaping-,  and  in  throwing  themselves  into  the  midst  of  the 
troops  of  General  lleudelet,  which  came  to  meet  them.  It  is 
said  that  when  Lord  Wellington  heard  the  ])articulars  of  General 
Brenifr"s  exploit,  he  declared  tliat  it  was  equal  to  a  victory; 
and  with  an  injustice  little  worthy  of  him,  laid  the  blame  of 
the  misfortune  on  General  Campbell,  who  certainly  was  not 
moiv  in  fault  than  the  rest  of  the  army  or  the  general-in-chief 
himself. 

Massena.  continuing  his  retreat,  left  four  months'  provisions 
in  Ciudad  Kodrigo.  remained  and  reinforced  its  garrison,  and 
then  re-entered  Salamanca  to  refresh  and  reorganise  his  army. 

In  the  meantime  his  companion  in  arms,  Marshal  Soult,  to 
whom  he  had  rendered  a  great  service,  by  freeing  him  from  the 
presence  of  Lord  Wellington,  and  I'rom  that  of  one  or  two 
Lnglish  di\isi()ns.  had  been  even  more  unfortunate  than  himself. 
Scarc-'lvhad  ^lassena's  retreat  commenced  when  Lord  Wellinsr- 
ton  Sent  IlilTs  corps  towards  Estramadura,  and  had  added  to  it 
\-arions  detachments,  with  the  intention  of  giving  succour  to 
Hadajoz,  or  by  retaking  it  ])y  a  new  siege,  should  the  French 
have  already  reduced  it.  An  i-]nglish  division  accordingly  pro- 
ccedi'd  to  invest  Badajoz,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison 
determined  to  resist  to  the  utmost ;  \vliilst  another  body  of 
I'nglisli.  Portuguese,  and  Spanish  trooj^s  took  up  a  ])osition  on 
AUniera  in  order  to  cover  the  siege.  'J'lie  5th  cor])s,  under  the 
command  of  General  Latour-]\Iaubourg,  was  ])osted  a  little  in 
the  rear,  awaiting  with  im])atience  succour  from  Seville;  for 
Consisting  at  mo>t  (if  only  eigdit  or  nine  thousand  men  after  the 
de]iar1iiri'  of  Marshal  Soult,  it  was  reduced  to  almost  nothing 
wli.-n  it  had  furnished  the  gari'ison  to  Hadajoz. 

Such  were  the  events  which  had  taken  ])lace  in  Andalusia 
whilst  Massena  was  fighting  the  1/attle  of  I'ucntes  d'Onoro  and 
having  A lineiika  destroyed.  ^Lirshal  Soult,  having- found  security 
re-»'>.tabli>]ii-(l  in  front  of  (\adi/,  by  the  \igour  with  which  ^Marshal 
\'ietor  had  i'e])i]lsi'd  the  l']ngli>]i,  and  the  r.-turn  of  a  ])art  of  the 
4tli  corp<  to  the  ])rovince  of  Seville  had  gi\-en  his  attention  to 
the  crii's  of  di.-tri'ss  whirh  had  pi-oci'i'<h'(l  from  the  garrison  of 
Hadajoz.  which  d.'Irndi'd  itsi'li'  with  the  gi-t-atest  courage,  and 
(h'terniined  to  ]-)rorerd  thitlier.  On  the  lotli  of  .May  ht^  set  out 
w  ith  eleven  oi'  twelve  thousand  men  to  j(jin  the  reiuainder  of  th(^ 
51  h  ror])>  oil  the  foad  U\n\\  Seville  to  ISadajoz. 

After  havinu'  rnllied  the  5th  cor]is.  Marshal  Soult  fouiul  him- 
self at  the  head  of  altuut   .-I'N'enteen  thousaiid  excellent  troops. 
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inclnding  twenty-five  hundred  of  tlie  best  cavalry.  He  arrived 
on  the  1 5th  of  May  at  Santa  Martha,  within  sight  of  the  English 
army,  which  was  posted  at  some  leagues  in  advance  of  Badajoz, 
on  the  hills  which  border  the  Albuera.  Although  the  Anglo- 
Spanish  army  numbered  thirty  and  odd  thousand  men,  and  his 
own  amounted  to  only  seventeen  thousand,  Marshal  Soult  did 
not  hesitate  to  attack  it,  for  it  was  the  only  means  of  saving 
Badajoz,  and  avoiding  the  humiliation  of  seeing  the  capture  of 
this  place,  which  was  his  only  conquest. 

Marshal  Beresford  commanded  the  allied  army,  which  com- 
prised Stuart's  division  (English),  the  three  Portuguese  brigades 
of  General  Hamilton,  and  the  troops  drawn  off  from  the  siege 
of  Badajoz. 

The  Anglo-Spanish  army  was  posted  behind  the  little  river 
Albuera,  which  might  be  very  easily  crossed.  Its  left  was  on 
the  village  of  Albuera,  its  centre,  consisting  chiefly  of  English 
and  Portuguese,  on  the  low  hills,  and  its  right,  comprising  all  the 
Spaniards,  on  the  spurs  of  these  hills,  but  slightly  behind  them, 
so  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  The  troops  drawn  from  the  siege 
of  Badajoz,  passing  actually  behind  the  English  line,  served  for 
its  prolongation  and  support. 

Marshal  Soult  determined  to  attack  the  English  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1 6th  of  May.  He  made  arrangements  for  cannonading 
vigorously,  and  feigning  a  serious  attack  upon  the  village  of 
Albuera,  which  was  on  the  enemy's  left ;  but  it  was  against  the 
enemy's  right  that  he  determined  to  make  the  greatest  effort,  for 
he  hoped  that  the  English,  being  attacked  on  their  right,  which 
covered  their  communication  with  Badajoz,  would  be  the  more 
easily  alarmed  and  beaten,  and  that  the  infliction  of  a  reverse  upon 
them  in  this  direction  would  have  the  most  important  results. 

Unfortunately  he  did  not  have  his  arrangements  put  into 
execution  under  his  personal  inspection,  and  detained  too  long 
by  his  side  General  Gazan,  who,  commanding  a  division,  filled 
also  the  functions  of  chief  of  the  staff,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
energetic  and  experienced  infantry  officers  in  the  army.  There 
was  therefore  a  want  of  completeness  and  precision  in  the 
execution  of  the  manoeuvres.  The  detachment  on  our  right, 
wliich  was  to  cannonade  the  village  of  Albuera,  took  up  its 
position  ill  good  time  along  the  stream,  and  commenced  a  fii'e 
wliich  was  erjually  destructive  to  the  village  and  to  the  English 
tro()]is  themselves.  The  two  divisions  Gerard  and  Gazan,  form- 
ing a  mass  of  (>ight  thousand  infantry,  also  duly  ent(>red  into 
action,  and  advancing  in  close  column,  ])assed  the  stream,  whilst 
tht!  cavalry  of  (leneral  Latoiir-Maubourg  threatened  the  enemy's 
riglit.  J>iit  unhap])ily  a  C(>rtain  want  of  uniforniity  in  the  exe- 
cution of  the  man<eiivres  occasioned  an  liour  of  inaction  to  the 
troo])s  lieyond  the  stream,  which  gave  the  English  time  to  con- 
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centrate  tlio  bulk  of  tlieir  forces  on  the  threatened  point.  The 
signal  of  attack  having  been  given,  the  division  Gerard  ra]:)idly 
ascended  the  heights,  followed  by  the  division  Gazan.  The 
division  Gerard  had  scarcely  arrived  on  the  height  when  it 
found  the  enemy  reaching  it  almost  simultaneously ;  but 
altliough  exposed  to  a  most  murderous  fire,  this  brave  division 
continued  to  struggle  vigorously  forward,  and  succeeded,  witli 
the  aid  of  a  vigorous  charge  of  our  cavalry,  in  completely 
routing  the  enemy's  first  line,  which  was  composed  of  Euglisli 
and  Spaniards.  But  at  the  same  moment  Marshal  Beresford 
had  carried  towards  his  right  a  strong  body  of  troops,  whicli 
took  the  division  Gerard  in  front  and  tiank,  and  overwhelmed 
it  with  a  true  and  well-sustained  lire.  In  a  few  minutes  almost 
all  the  officers  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 

'i'he  two  divisions  were  unfortunately  too  closely  crowded 
together  to  render  possible  the  manoeuvres  which  would  have 
enabled  our  troops  to  return  the  enemy's  fire,  and  they  were 
accordingly  compelled  to  retreat.  Fortunately  Latour-]\Iau- 
bourg's  cavalry,  coming  up  in  mass  and  deploying  on  the 
English  flank,  held  them  in  clieck  ;  and  General  l^uty,  having 
skilfully  dispersed  his  artiller}-  on  the  heights  which  were 
opposite  those  occupied  by  the  enemy,  inflicted  on  them  a  loss 
almost  equal  to  that  which  we  had  sustained  from  the  fire  of 
their  musketry,  the  Anglo-Spanish  army  losing  about  3000 
in  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  French  about  4000. 

Marshal  Soult,  having  thus  lost  4000  men  out  of  17,000,  was 
not  anxious  to  risk  a  second  enofarjement  with  the  English. 
Jle  brought  in  his  wounded,  and  took  u])  a  position  somewhat 
in  the  rear,  lie  wrote  immediately  to  ^Tadrid,  to  Salamanca, 
and  to  Paris,  to  make  known  his  difficulties  to  Joseph,  ^Marshal 
IMassena,  and  Najioleon.  Although  he  had  not  raised  the  siege 
of  J^adajoz,  lit-  had  proved  to  the  garrison  that  he  was  far  from 
being  unmindful  of  it ;  and  the  unskilful  manner  in  which  the 
siege  had  been  first  conducted  ])y  the  English  had  added  to 
the  hopes  which  were  natural  attendants  of  tlie  courage  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  garrison,  of  the  energy  and  ability  of  their 
commandtu's. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Spain  in  the  month  of 
Mav  iSiF;  such  the  result  of  the  great  exiM'tions  made  \^\ 
Na])()leon  after  the  ])eace  of  X'ienna. 

In  Portugal,  ^farshal  Massena.  aftei'  the  capture  of  tlu^ 
frontier  fortifications,  and  after  six  months  ]')assed  in  front  of 
the  lines  of  Torres  V(Mlras.  had  be.-n  compelled  to  retreat,  and 
that  he  might  not  lie  forced  to  l)elH)ld  the  ca])ture  of  the  two 
fortresses  which  were  the  only  trojdiies  of  his  campaign,  under 
liis  own  eyes,  he  had  fought  llie  liloody  aiid  indecisive  battle  of 
Fiientr-  (TOnoro.      Of  the   70.000  men  he  should  have  had,  he 
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had  never  in  reality  had  more  than  55,000,  and  these  were 
now  reduced  to  30,000  exhausted  and  irritated  troops  which 
required  to  be  entirely  reorganised. 

In  the  south  of  Spain,  Marshal  Soult,  after  having  invaded 
Andalusia,  occupied  Cordova,  Grenada,  and  Seville,  almost 
without  striking  a  blow,  had  employed  fifteen  months  in  front 
of  Cadiz,  in  no  more  important  occupation  than  erecting  some 
batteries  around  the  roadstead.  He  had  captured,  it  is  true, 
the  fortress  of  Badajoz,  but  had  been  compelled,  even  as  Mas- 
sena,  to  fight  a  bloody  battle  to  save  this  his  only  conquest. 
The  80,000  men  he  had  once  had  were  now  reduced  to  36,000, 
as  worn  out  as  those  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  but  less  dis- 
organised perhaps,  because  having  made  war  in  a  rich  country, 
they  had  not  been  exposed  to  such  great  privations,  and  be- 
cause they  had  not  been  exposed  to  such  evil  example  on  the 
part  of  their  immediate  commanders. 

The  army  of  the  centre,  under  Joseph,  was  far  from 
numerous,  had  performed  no  important  operations,  and  had 
but  just  sufficed  to  maintain  communications  with  Andalusia, 
to  disperse  towards  Guadalaxara  the  bands  of  Empecinado,  and 
to  keep  the  province  of  Toledo  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  The 
army  of  the  north  had  been  perpetually  harassed  by  the 
guerillas  of  the  two  Castilles.  One  province  alone  presented 
an  appearance  of  order  and  repose,  and  that  was  Aragon, 
where  the  protracted  resistance  of  Saragossa  seemed  to  have 
exhausted  the  hatred  of  the  inhabitants,  and  where  the  good 
policy  of  General  Suchet  seemed  to  have  reclaimed  their  spirits, 
thoroughly  worn  out  by  a  great  calamity.  General  Suchet, 
after  having  obtained  possession  of  Lerida,  Mequinenza,  and 
Tortosa,  had  made  preparations  for  besieging  Tarragona,  the 
strongest  of  all  the  fortifications  of  Spain.  But  the  surprise 
of  Figu^res  by  the  enemy  somewhat  counterbalanced  the  satis- 
factory state  of  affairs  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

To  the  sad  picture  presented  by  the  state  of  the  French 
military  affairs  in  the  Peninsula  must  be  added  another  not 
h'ss  afllicting,  of  the  court  of  Madrid.  Shut  up  in  his  capital, 
only  having  command  over  the  army  of  the  centn^  consist- 
ing of  no  more  than  12,000  effective  men,  and  treated  with  the 
greatest  (]isres])ect  by  the  varions  generals,  deprived  by  the 
want  of  financt^s  of  the  consolation  of  l)estowiiig  benefits  on 
his  favourites,  rendered  wretched  by  tlio  reports  ho  received 
from  liis  two  ministers  from  Paris,  and  hearing  (^ven  at  Madrid 
the  eclio  of  his  brotlier's  railleries,  Jose])}i,  almost  over- 
whelmed by  (les|)air,  sometimes  entertaincnl  the  idea  of  abdi- 
cating as  his  l)rot]ier  Louis  had  done  ;  and  being  beset  on  the 
one  sid(>  by  disgust  at  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was 
at   ])res(Mit  forced  to  reign,   and  on  the  other  by  the  greatest 
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repugnance  to  ceasing'  to  reign,  lie  demanded  permission  to 
visit  I'aris,  under  pretext  oi'  the  acconcliemeiit  of  the  em])ress. 
Napoleon  had  consented,  and  Joseph  had  set  out  in  April  in  as 
desponding  a  state  as  though  the  enemy  had  finally  driven  him 
from  his  capital.  This,  then,  in  the  month  of  ^lay  181 1,  was 
the  result  of  Napoleon's  exertions  in  regard  to  Spain. 

Why  had  these  two  campaigns  of  1810  and  181 1,  from 
which  so  much  had  been  hoped,  so  little  answered  the  expec- 
tations which  had  been  founded  on  them? 

To  the  fault  of  desiring  to  rule,  to  enslave,  to  transform  the 
world,  Napoleon  had  added  the  desire  of  putting  his  intentions 
into  immediate  execution.  He  had  endeavoured,  accordingly, 
to  subdue  at  the  same  moment  both  the  north  and  the  south 
of  Spain,  Valencia,  Andalusia,  and  Portugal.  ^\'ith  this  view 
he  had  dispersed  from  Grenada  to  l^adajoz  80,000  of  his  best 
troops,  and  had  left  the  army  of  Portugal  without  those  rein- 
forcements on  which  it  had  reckoned,  and  without  which  it 
was  unable  to  accomplish  its  task.  Besides  this  unfortunate 
dispersion  of  troops  must  be  mentioned  the  desperate  tenacity 
with  which  he  clung  to  certain  illusions,  and  which  he  made 
the  basis,  although  he  was  partly  aware  that  they  were  false 
ones,  of  his  various  plans  and  orders  to  his  lieutenants.  But 
as  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  some  doubt  respecting  the 
reality  of  the  forces  which  he  chose  to  presume  were  under 
his  generals'  command,  he  did  not  dare  to  give  them  absolute 
orders  -knowing  well  that  in  giving  such  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance from  the  scene  of  action  he  might  l)e  ordering  what  was 
impossible  or  what  would  lead  to  absolute  disaster,  he  left  his 
commands  so  undi'fined  that  full  scope  was  given  for  their 
evasion  either  from  ill-will  or  timidity. 

How  can  we  wondrr  (jr  complain  that  the  I'rrors  of  the 
master  were  increased  by  those  of  the  lieutenants?  What 
woiuler  that  these  distinguished  and  coui-ageous  men  should 
be  sometimes  careless,  inattentix c,  disunited,  jealous!  when 
Xapoleou's  own  great  spirit  was  itself  subject  to  these  things 
— -jealousy,  rancour,  perturbation,  error?  ilow  ])lind  and  im- 
provident is  he  who  does  not  foresee  that  these  things  will 
exist,  and  fails  to  shape  his  plans  accordingly  !  That  alone  is  a 
well-jiu]ged  policv  which  remains  unshaken  by  the  errt»rs  of  its 
agents. 

If  then  the  great  I'hiropeaii  (piestion,  which  he  had  so  impru- 
tleiitly  transferred  to  Spain,  was  not  solved  in  i8ro  and  181  I, 
notwithstanding  the  immense  resources  devoted  to  that  purpose, 
we  should  accuse,  not  the  genius  of  Napoleon,  but  his  ])olicy, 
which  engendered  })oth  his  own  military  errors  and  those  of  his 
li<-utenant>.  After  havin<r  failed  in  obtainiua-  the  solution  ot 
this  ([uestion  in  Spain,  he  endeavoured  to  attain  it  in  th(>  north, 
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and  we  shall  see  in  the  future  volumes  of  this  work  what  was 
the  result  of  that  endeavour. 

Genius  often  adds  to  its  errors  the  fault  of  being-  unwilling 
to  acknowledge  them,  and  a  desire  to  attribute  them  to  some 
other  person ;  and  Napoleon,  accordingly,  recalled  Massena, 
and  disgraced  this  faithful  old  companion  in  arms,  who  had 
rendered  him  so  many  services,  and  who  had  displayed  in  this 
campaign,  although  its  issue  was  unfortunate,  rare  qualities 
of  character  and  spirit,  and  had  only  succumbed  to  the  force 
of  circumstances. 

The  old  warrior  re-entered  France  a  broken-spirited,  deserted 
man ;  his  glory  tarnished,  his  energy  gone,  and  no  longer 
capable  of  command.  Napoleon  should  have  regarded  him 
with  compassion  rather  than  anger,  and  in  his  destiny  read  his 
own ;  for  Massena  was  the  first  victim  demanded  by  fortune, 
and  Napoleon  himself  was  to  be  the  second ;  with  this  dis- 
tinction, that  Napoleon  deserved  his  fate,  and  Massena  had  not. 
For  Massena  was  but  the  reluctant  instrument  of  those  gigantic 
designs  which  were  to  bring  upon  their  author  so  terrible  a 
puuishment,  and  Napoleon  was  the  author  himself.  We  must 
add,  however,  that  Massena  also  deserved  to  share  in  this 
chastisement,  for  having  consented  to  take  part  in  the  execu- 
tion of  that  of  wliich  he  disapproved.  But  such  is  commonly 
the  unfortunate  effect  of  unlimited  and  irresponsible  power — 
by  creating  the  habit  of  submission  it  suppresses  the  idea  of 
resistance,  even  on  the  part  of  the  firmest  and  most  clear- 
sighted men. 


BOOK    XL  J. 

THE    COUNCIL. 

IjN'  tlio  midst  of  the  diverse  and  complicated  events  of  wliicli 
the  recital  has  been  submitted  to  tlie  reader's  perusal, 
Napoleon  had  beheld  the  realisation  of  that  which  was  the 
chief  of  all  his  wishes;  for  he  had  obtained  from  J'rovidt^nce 
a  lineal  heir,  a  son.  whom  France  had  hoped  for,  and  whom, 
for  his  own  part,  with  ])erfect  confidence  in  his  fortune,  he 
had  never  ceased  to  expect. 

()n  the  19th  of  iMarcli  181 1,  towards  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening)-,  the  h^nijiress  ^iarie  Louise  experienced  the  first  pangs 
of  child-ljirth.  The  skilful  accoucheur  Dubois  was  immedi- 
ately present,  followed  by  the  j^-reat  physician  of  that  jieriod. 
M.  Corvisart.  Althoufjh  ihe  younq-  mother  was  ]K'rfectlv 
formed,  the  circumstances  ]ireceding  the  delivery  were  not 
of  a  perfectly  satisfactory  nature,  and  ]\1.  Dul)ois  could  not 
refrain  fi'om  ex]ieriencin£r  soitic  anxiety  as  he  reilected  on  the 
res]K)nsil)ilitv  which  had  fallen  upon  him.  Napoleon.  ]ier- 
ceiving  with  his  usual  penetration  that  the  operator's  nervous- 
ness min-ht  l)e  the  source  of  some  danger  to  the  motlier  and  the 
infant,  took  ])ains  to  render  lighter  his  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility u]ion  him. 

"Imagine.""  hi'  said  to  him.  "that  you  are  attending  the 
accouchenu'nt  of  a  saleswoman  of  the  i\ue  Saint  Denis;  vou 
can  do  710  more  tlian  if  the  case  were  really  so;  and  in  anv 
event  let  vour  chief  care  be  to  save  the  mothei'."  lie  charged 
M.  (,'orvi<ai-t  nr)t  to  tpiit  M.  Lnbois.  and  I'm'  his  own  ])art 
never  ceased  to  lavish  the  most  tender  attejit  i(.ins  u])on  the 
young  em])ress,  and  liv  the  most  airectionate  language  to  aid 
hei"  10  su])p(irt  her  siiirei'iugs.  At  lenglli  on  the  morning  oi 
the  next  (lav.  the  20tli  ^March.  this  child,  to  whom  so  high  a 
deslinv  a])])eared  to  be  ]iro]nis"d.  and  who  in  reality  found 
fnily  I'xile  aiul  death  in  the  llnwrr  of  his  age,  was  boiai  with- 
out any  oi'  those  accidents  wliic^h  had  been  feared.  Na])oleon 
i'ecei\rd  him  ill  his  arjtis  \\itli  jOy,  with  tendiMaiess,  and  when 
h«'  knew  that  it  was  a  male  infant,  a  glow  of  pride  beanu'd  from 
his  CMunteiiaiice,  as  though  this  im]")ortant  circumstance  were 
a  new  and  remarkable  mark  of  the  special  protection  of  Provi- 
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clence.  He  presented  the  new-boni  child  to  his  family,  to  his 
court,  and  gave  it  into  the  charge  of  Madame  de  Montesquiou, 
who  had  been  appointed  gouvernante  of  the  children  of  France. 
The  cannon  of  the  Invalides  announced  to  the  capital  the  birth 
of  a  child  born  to  an  inheritance  extending  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe. 

The  populace  felt  almost  as  great  exultation  as  in  the  most 
prosperous  periods  of  the  reign,  and  in  spite  of  much  cause 
for  anxiety,  was  delighted  at  finding  a  pledge  given  by  Provi- 
dence for  the  continuance  of  the  Napoleonic  dynasty. 

In  accordance  with  the  decree  which  had  made  Rome  the 
second  city  of  the  empire,  and  in  imitation  of  those  Germanic 
usages  by  which  the  prince  who  was  heir-apparent  to  the 
throne  received  the  title  of  King  of  Rome,  this  title  was 
bestowed  on  the  new-born  prince,  and  his  baptism,  which  was 
to  be  performed  with  as  much  pomp  as  solemnity,  was  fixed  to 
take  place  in  the  month  of  June. 

Singular  mockery  of  fortune !  This  heir,  so  much  desired, 
received  with  such  rejoicings,  and  born  to  perpetuate  the 
empire,  arrived  at  the  moment  when  this  colossal  empire, 
secretly  undermined  in  every  direction,  was  approaching  the 
close  of  its  duration.  Few  uiinds  as  yet  had  observed  the 
deep-lying  causes  of  its  approaching  ruin ;  but  secret  appre- 
hension had  seized  upon  the  masses  of  the  population,  and 
the  feeling  of  security  had  left  them,  whilst  the  sentiment  of 
submission  remained  unabated.  The  rumour  of  a  great  war 
in  the  north,  a  war  which  every  one  instinctively  dreaded, 
especially  as  that  of  Spain  was  not  yet  concluded,  had  spread 
far  and  wide,  and  caused  universal  disquietude.  The  con- 
scription, the  result  of  this  new  war,  was  enforced  with  extreme 
rigour ;  at  the  same  time  a  violent  crisis  overwhelmed  both 
commerce  and  industry;  and  finally,  the  ecclesiastical  quarrel 
increased  in  bitterness,  and  gave  rise  to  tlie  dread  of  a  general 
schism.  Such  were  the  various  causes  which  mingh^d  grave 
anxiety  with  the  joy  inspired  by  the  birth  of  the  King 
of  Rome. 

Napoleon  had  suddenly  changed  his  pi'ecautionary  measures 
into  i)re])arations,  which  seemed  t-o  imply  that  the  war  would 
commences  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  tlie  current  year,  181 1. 
Indeed,  Russia,  which  liad  hitherto  confined  itself  to  the  con- 
struction of  HO)ue  works  on  the  banks  of  the  ])wina  and  the 
Diiie])er,  and  to  soiiie  movements  of  tlie  troops  of  Finland  in 
Lithuania,  and  for  whicli  it  was  easy  to  give  S])ecious  excuses, 
altliough  it  was  im])ossible  to  conceal  them,  liaving  received 
information  from  every  quarter  of  the  extent  and  rapidity  of 
Napoleon's  i)re])arations,  had  at  length  decided  on  the  serious 
measure   of  marching  its   armies  on  the   Danube,   a   measure 
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whicli  would  rtnider  doubtful  tli(^  much  longed  for  con((uost 
of  Wallacliia  <ind  Moldavia.  'Jlie  news  of  this  retroefrado 
movement  produced  the  most  lively  impression  on  Napoleon's 
mind  ;  for  in  place  of  rei^^ardinij^  it  as  a  result  of  the  fear 
whicli  he  had  ins])ired,  he  believed  that  he  had  discovered  in 
it  a  proof  that  the  designs  of  Kussia  were  not  defensive  but 
aggressive.  This  was  an  error ;  but  accustomed  to  the  hatred 
of  Europe,  and  the  perfidious  conduct  which  was  frecjuently  its 
result,  h(>  imagined  that  there  was  a  secret  agreement  between 
Ixussia  and  his  enemies,  open  or  concealed  ;  and  he  considered 
that  he  ought  to  ])repare  for  the  commencement  of  the  war 
in  the  -luly  or  August  of  the  current  year. 

lie  had  already  resolved  to  march  the  fourth  battalions  upon 
the  I'^lbe,  and  now  determined  to  send  them  forward  immedi- 
ately, and  to  form  a  sixth  battalion  in  those  regiments  (the 
fifth  remaining  that  of  the  depot),  which  would  permit  of  their 
furnishing  five  battalions  for  effective  service. 

lie  hoped  thus  to  raise  Marshal  Davout's  corps  to  five  French 
divisions,  without  taking  into  account  a  sixth  division  which 
would  b(>  Polish,  and  would  be  formed  of  the  troops  of  l^antzig. 
He  had  horses  collected  from  (Jermany,  "|ireferring  to  exhaust 
this  country  rather  than  France ;  drew  the  cuirassiers,  the 
chasseurs,  and  th(^  hussars  whom  he  intended  to  send  to  Russia 
fi'om  their  cantonments,  and  ordered  the  colon(>ls  to  ]")repare 
to  ])lace  their  regiments  on  a  war  footing.  »^u])posiug  that  he 
had  not  time  to  rais(^  to  five  or  even  to  four  battalions  the  corps 
of  the  ]\hine,  which  was  composed  of  the  ancient  divisions 
which  had  served  under  Tjannes  and  ^bassena,  aiid  was  spread 
ovei-  Holland  and  ]^elgium,  lie  had  select  battalions  formed  of 
the  l)est  soldiers  of  each  of  its  regiments.  lie  gave  similar 
orders  with  respect  to  the  army  of  Italy  ;  ordered  the  assem- 
bling and  (^Cjuiiiment  on  a  war  footing  of  those  cor])S  of  the 
old  and  young  guard  which  wtM'e  not  in  Spain  ;  wrote  to  all 
the  ]")rinces  of  the  (ierman  Confederation  to  demand  their  con- 
tingents; and  thus  placed  hiiuself  in  a  position  to  be  able  to 
send  forward  on  their  march  167,000  exc(>llent  infantry,  39,000 
or  40,000  of  the  finest  cavalry,  and  24,000  artillery  serving 
(Soo  pieces  of  eaiinon.  in(Ie])endently  of  I00,000  Poles.  Saxons, 
Ba\ar!ans,  A\'ui-t end)ei-gians.  Dadians,  and  ^Vest]lhalians. 

Xapoleoii  i-ecalled  ^barshal  Ney  from  S])ain,  wishing  to 
confide  to  him  the  command  of  a  ])ortion  of  the  troo]")s  as- 
seiubled  on  the  l\hine.  I  Fe  intended  to  ])lace  the  sui']ilus 
under  Mar-hal  Oudinot.  lie  also  i-ecalled  from  Spain  Afarshal 
Montliiam.  who  by  his  conduct  at  Puentes  d'Onoro,  and  on 
many  other  occasions,  had  dist  ingiiishi'd  hims(>lf  as  oiu^  of  the 
first  ca\alry  officers  of  the  pei'iod. 

fearin;.!'   a    siulden    itua^ion    1)\-   the    Russians  of   the    Duchv 
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of*  Warsaw,  Napoleon  had  instructed  the  King  of  Saxony  and 
Prince  Poniatowski,  the  lieutenant  of  the  King  of  Saxony 
in  Poland,  to  transport  all  the  artillery,  all  the  ammunition, 
and  all  the  equipments  of  the  weaker,  ill-defended  places  into 
the  fortresses  of  the  Vistula,  such  as  Modlin,  Thorn,  and 
Dantzig.  He  recommended  the  King  of  Saxony  to  hold  the 
Saxon  troops  in  readiness,  in  order  to  be  able  to  march  them 
rapidly  upon  the  Vistula,  by  the  side  of  those  of  Prince 
Poniatowski.  Both  were  to  be  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal Davout,  who  was  ordered  at  the  first  signs  of  danger  to 
hasten  upon  the  Vistula  with  150,000  men,  of  whom  100,000 
French  were  to  take  up  a  position  from  Dantzig  to  Thorn, 
and  50,000  Saxons  and  Poles  from  Thorn  to  Warsaw.  By 
means  of  such  precautions  it  would  be  easy  to  reply  to  all 
offensive  movements  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  and  even  to 
prevent  them. 

In  order  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  his  armies.  Napoleon  had 
been  compelled  to  hasten  tlie  levy  of  the  conscription  of  181 1. 
But  he  had  not  confined  himself  to  this  measure ;  for  he 
desired  to  recover  the  arrears  of  the  previous  conscriptions, 
wliicli  consisted  of  about  6o,000  refractory  persons  who  had 
never  joined.  The  conscription  had  not  then  become  natu- 
ralised to  the  national  manners,  as  it  has  since  become,  and 
the  sad  fate  of  those  that  were  drawn,  and  who  went  to  Spain 
to  perish,  whilst  still  mere  youths,  rather  of  famine  than  the 
sword,  had  not  tended  to  dispose  the  population  to  submit  to 
it.  In  certain  provinces,  and  especially  in  those  of  the  west,  the 
centre,  and  the  south,  whore  courage  was  not  wanting,  but  sub- 
mission to  the  central  authority  was  by  no  means  firmly  estab- 
lished, the  conscription  was  resisted  ;  many  of  those  who  were 
drawn  in  these  ])arts  declined  to  yield  to  the'  summons  of  the 
law,  or  if  they  did,  subsequently  deserted,  and  betaking  them- 
selves to  the  woods  and  to  the  mountains,  and  being  favoured 
by  the  people,  sometimes  even  made  war  on  the  gendarmes. 
It  was  this  kind  of  men  who  furnished  in  La  Vendee  the 
ti-()0]is  of  the  royalist  insurrection.  Naturally  brave,  they 
had  also  d(>riv(>d  courage  from  having  been  many  years  in  a 
state  of  insubordination.  Twenty  or  twenty-four  thousand  of 
these  men  luid  b(^en  recovered  either  by  means  of  capture  or 
olTfM's  of  ])ardon  ;j  but  about  sixty  thousand  si  ill  remained  at  large 
throughout  the  various  provinces  of  France. 

When  Na])oleon  liad  an  end  in  view,  he  seldom  failed  to  find 
means  for  its  accomplishment,  and  he  now  formed  ten  or  a 
dozen  colunnis  Tuobile,  whicli,  under  z(>alous  commanders,  and 
acconq)ani('d  liy  bodies  of  gendarmes  as  guides,  were  to  under- 
take an  active  ]Mirsuit  of  the  refractory  recruits.  These  columns 
were  authorised  to  place  under  martial  law  the  provinces  they 
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shonkl  traverse,  and  to  place  soldiers  in  those  houst-liolds  wliere 
the  sons  had  failed  to  obey  the  conscription.  When  we  re- 
member that  these  soldiers  regarded  the  refusal  of  military 
service  as  in  the  highest  degree  shameful  and  criminal,  and  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  living  in  conf|uered  countries,  we  may 
readily  conceive  that  they  might  commit  many  excesses,  although 
they  were  now  in  their  own  country,  and  that  their  conduct, 
added  to  the  distress  arising  from  the  conscription  of  iSii, 
would  drive  the  ])rovinces  exposed  to  it  almost  to  despair. 

The  prefects,  whose  duty  it  was  to  give  the  sentiments  of 
the  po])ulation  a  direction  favourable  to  the  government,  were 
alarmed  and  almost  distracted  at  this  measure.  Nevertheless 
-ome  of  tlu-m,  wishing  to  make  their  zeal  equal  to  what  they 
had  to  perform,  rendered  the  execution  of  the  orders  they 
received  severi'r  than  the  ord^a's  theinselves.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  and  amongst  them  ^I.  Lezay-^Iarnezia  in  the  Bas- 
Rhin,  had  the  courage  to  resist,  as  far  as  possible,  the  general 
who  had  the  command  of  columns  in  his  department,  and  to 
write  to  the  minister  of  police  the  most  energetic  letters, 
intended  to  be  submitted  to  the  perusal  of  Napoleon  himself. 
But  the  larger  number  of  these  otticials,  althoutrh  secretly 
grieved  at  them,  preferred  to  execute  the  orders  they  received 
rather  than  resign  their  office. 

If  tilt'  rural  pojiulations  had  their  griefs,  so  had  those  of  the 
towns  theirs  ;  these  latter  arising  from  a  serious  industrial  and 
commercial  crisis.  W'e  have  already  related  the  ingenious  and 
yet  vir)leiit  measures  devised  by  Na])oleon  for  the  exclusion  of 
I5i'iri-li  cfiTiimcrce  from  tli''  coiitinfiit,  exce]Dt  on  payment  of  a 
ruinous  duty,  to  the  ])rorit  of  the  im])erial  treasury.  These 
measures  had  obtained,  if  not  all  the  success  which  liad  been 
aiiticijiated.  at  least  all  that  could  have  been  reasonably  expected, 
since  the  conditions  necessary  to  tlicir  success  were  opposed  to 
llie  iiitrri'sts.  the  tastf'S,  and  the  inclinations  not  only  of  one 
]it'0|)le.  but  of  the  -svhole  world.  With  the  exception  of  some 
contraband  traffic  carried  on  by  the  Swedes,  who  conveyed 
clandcst  iuilv  the  C'llouial  merchandise  of  (lothenburg  to  Slral- 
-mid;  with  the  exception  of  some  ])ermitte(l  into  Old  i'russia, 
as  much  froi]i  negligence  as  bad  faith  :  and  with  the  exce])tion 
of  a  Certain  amount  which  was  still  cai-ried  on  in  ]{ussia  under 
tlie  American  ilag ;  there  was  no  outlet  for  the  disastrous 
accimnilatir)!!  which  had  taken  place  in  London  of  colonial 
nierchandis.'.  'I'he  manufacturers  of  Manclu^ster.  of  Birming- 
liani.  and  of  all  the  manufacturing  towns  of  l']ngland.  over- 
leajnug,  as  usual,  the  end  aimed  at  liy  their  greedy  desire  for 
s/ain,  liad  producetl  tliree  oi-  four  times  as  much  merchandise 
as  tile  colonies  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  could  ])0ssibly 
lin,\"''   consumed.       Tlie    vessels]  sent    from    Liverpool    had    been 
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compelled  to  bring  back  a  portion  of  their  cargoes ;  and  those 
few  which  had  been  able  to  part  with  their  cargoes  had  re- 
ceived in  exchange  colonial  produce,  which  had  become  so 
depreciated  in  price  that  the  cost  of  warehousing  it  exceeded 
its  value.  In  18  ii  the  distress  had  become  so  great  that  the 
British  parliament,  fearing  a  general  bankruptcy,  had  voted  an 
aid  to  commerce  of  six  million  sterling  to  be  distributed  in 
loans  to  those  manufacturers  and  merchants  who  were  the  most 
embarrassed.  Such  a  condition  of  affairs,  already  endured  for 
a  considerable  time,  must  inevitably  have  led  to  a  commercial 
and  financial  catastrophe,  or  to  a  tend(>ncy  to  peace  too  strong 
for  the  government  to  resist. 

But  there  is  no  species  of  combat,  whatever  be  the  weapons 
employed,  by  which  one  is  able  to  injure  without  receiving 
injury  in  return.  Napoleon  had  not  been  able  to  keep  back 
in  England  such  quantities  of  products  which  were  either 
agreeable,  or  useful,  or  necessary  to  the  populations  of  the 
continent,  without  causing  considerable  perturbation ;  and  he 
had  excited  in  France  and  the  neighbouring  countries  a  com- 
mercial and  industrial  crisis  which  was  as  violent  as  that  which 
afflicted  England,  although  happily  of  shorter  duration. 

Cotton  tissues  having  to  a  great  extent  superseded  those 
of  linen,  especially  since  they  had  been  produced  by  machinery, 
had  become  the  largest  branch  of  industry  in  Europe.  The 
French  manufacturers  having  to  supply  old  and  new  France 
and  the  wliole  of  the  continent,  had  proportioned  their  enter- 
prise to  the  extent  of  the  demand  which  they  expected.  They 
had  speculated  immoderately  on  the  supposition  that  the  ex- 
clusive supply  of  the  continent  would  be  in  their  hands,  as  the 
English  had  upon  that  of  the  English,  French,  Dutch,  and 
Spanish  colonies.  Other  branches  of  manufacture  had  received 
an  extension  as  vast  and  as  rapid  as  that  of  cotton,  and  had 
as  immoderately  iiiultiplied  their  produc(\ 

Nor  had  the  ardour  of  the  moment  directed  itself  only  to 
the  manufacture  of  the  various  products,  but  also  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  original  materials  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed. The  speculators,  to  whom  the  funds,  on  account  of 
their  rdiriost  constant  uniformity,  offered  T)ut  little  tem])tation, 
traded  with  eag(n'ness  in  sugar,  coffee,  cofton,  and  indigo ; 
they  liurricd  to  Antwei"]:),  Mayence,  Frankfort,  and  Milan, 
wh(M"e  tlic  g()\-('rnnient  sold  the  merchandise  which  was  brought 
back  by  the  artiller}'  waggons  which  had  conveyed  shot  and 
shell  to  the  banks  of  tlie  l^llbe  ;  and  on  the  basis  of  these  rash 
speculations  i-ajsed  up  brilliant  fortunes,  which  by  turns  a])- 
peared  and  (lisap]x>ared  in  th(>  sight  of  the  astoni-shed  and 
otn'ious  ])()|)iilace. 

Tn  the  T)ii(lst  of  this  commercial  agitation  prudence  had,  of 
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course,  been  the  virtue  least  ohsorved.  Whilst  industry  pro- 
duced much  which  it  could  not  sell,  the  speculators  in  raw 
material  endeavoured  to  purchase  far  larger  quantities  of  it  than 
the  industry  of  the  country  cf)uld  employ,  and  the  inevitable 
consecpience  of  this  was  that  its  ])rice  rose  to  an  inmioderate 
height.  To  ])ay  for  these  imprudent  purchases  there  were 
created  artificial  nu'thods  of  obtaining  credit.  Thus  a  house  in 
Paris  which  dealt  in  timber  and  colonial  ])ruduce  drew  to  the 
extent  of  fifteen  hundred  thousand  francs  a  month  on  a  house 
in  Amsterdam  ;  this  drew  upon  others,  and  these  last  in  their 
turn  drawing  upon  Paris,  there  was  created  a  fictitious  method 
of  supply,  which  in  the  language  of  commerce  is  known  as 
papier  dc  cimi/ation.  The  police,  observing  everything,  but 
not  comprehending  everything,  fancied  that  they  had  discovered 
in  this  commercial  artifice  a  cr)n.spiracv,  which  they  hastened  to 
denounce  to  tlie  em])eror,  who  was  soon  satisfied  of  its  r(\al 
nature  by  the  minister  of  finance. 

As  little  reserve  was  displayed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
])rofits  obtained  by  these  means  as  in  the  means  themselves, 
'i'he  newly  acfjuired  fortunes  were  lavishly  expended  in  the 
])urchase  of  those  estates  and  cliateaux  of  the  ancient  noblesse 
which  had  come  into  the  possession  of  the  State  under  the  title 
of  national  property;  and  there  were  in  Paris  manufacturers 
who  had  honourably  acquired  wealth  by  their  exertions,  and 
S])eculators  in  colonial  produce  whose  money  was  less  honour- 
al)ly  gained,  who  were  possessed  of  the  noblest  domains  in  the 
country. 

I'his  proneness  to  speculation  had  l)een  in  existence  many 
years,  had  been  checked  fr>r  an  instant  in  1809  in  consequence 
of  the  Austrian  war.  had  been  resutn(Hl  after  the  ]ieace  of 
Vienna,  had  bei-n  imnioderatelv  developed  during  the  course 
of  the  year  18  10.  and  had  finally  led.  at  the  cninmenctMuent  of 
1lie  year  181  i,  to  tlie  ine\-itable  catastr()])he  which  always 
follows  such  industrial  and  comTuercial  excess«>s. 

The  failure  of  a  gi'eat  commercial  house  r)f  kubeck  gave  the 
signal  for  a  succession  of  l)ankrn])tcies.  The  oldest  and  most 
i-es])ectable  of  the  houses  at  Amsterdam,  which  had  been  in- 
duced In  the  teni])talion  of  larsj-e  commissions  to  lend  its  cn-dit 
to  the  rashest  merchants  of  Paris,  faih-d  almost  immtMliately 
after  ihe  kubeck  house,  'I'he  j'ai'isian  hc)nses  which  had 
existed  solelv  Oil  1he  resoin'ce-  they  had  drawn  from  this  Dutch 
hoii-e  jXTCeived  lhat  the  artificial  nature  of  their  existence 
must  now  be  (lisco\ered.  and  wiih  great  clamour  iuijiloriMl  the 
siiccoiif  of  the  go\ernii)eii1 .  Napolfim.  \\ho  ])erceived,  although 
he  (lid  iKit  a\-ow.  the  share  which  he  had  in  this  crisis,  and  who 
wa>  uinvilling  that  tli(>  celebration,  which  was  about  to  take 
place,  (if  tip'  birth  ol'  the  heii-  to  hi-  ihi'oiie.  should  be  a11eii(k'(] 
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by  sad  incidents,  hastened  to  announce  that  he  would  afford 
aid  to  the  embarrassed  houses ;  and  he  desired,  very  properly, 
to  render  this  aid  efficacious  by  bestowing  it  speedily  and 
(juietly.  Unfortunately  the  personal  opinions  of  his  minister 
of  the  treasury,  and  the  strange  vanity  of  one  of  the  houses 
which  had  been  assisted,  prevented  the  exact  fulfilment  of  his 
intentions.  M.  Mollien  held  theoretical  objections  to  the 
]:)rinciple  of  affording  aid  to  commerce.  Napoleon  disregarded 
his  objections,  and  ordered  him  to  grant  assistance  to  a  certain 
number  of  houses.  But  the  minister  consoled  himself  for  his 
defeat  by  disputing  with  these  houses  either  the  value  of  the 
securities  which  they  offered,  or  the  possibility  of  saving  them. 
'Phis  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  a  great  deal  of  time.  Besides 
this,  one  of  the  assisted  houses  made  open  mention  of  what  the 
government  had  done  for  it.  In  this  way  were  lost  all  the 
advantages  which  would  havc^  resulted  from  speedy  and  secret 
aid.  It  became  known  that  there  was  a  crisis,  and  there  took 
place  the  usual  panic.  Napoleon  refused,  as  usual,  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  the  difficulty,  and  openly  assisted  the  chief  of  the 
embarrassed  houses,  in  spite  of  all  the  objections  of  his  minister 
of  the  treasury  ;  but  he  had  not  the  satisfaction  of  saving  more 
than  a  very  small  portion  of  those  merchants  and  manufacturers 
in  whom  he  liad  interested  himself. 

The  houses  which  had  speculated  in  sugars,  coffees,  cotton, 
and  timbers  were  the  first  to  fall.  After  these  came  those  who 
had  not  speculated  in  the  raw  material,  but  who  had  manu- 
factured cotton  fabrics  to  an  extent  which  had  exceeded  the 
demand,  and  had  lived  on  the  credit  granted  to  tliem  by  certain 
bankers.  When  this  credit  failed  they  speedily  succumbed. 
'^I^he  ruin  of  the  producers  of  cotton  tissues  was  succeeded  by 
that  of  the  manufacturers  of  cloths,  to  whom  the  exclusion  of 
l^'rench  cloths  from  llnssia  had  been  a  serious  blow.  The  re- 
finers who  had  speculated  in  sugars,  and  the  leather  sellers  who 
liad  speculated  in  the  leathers  introduced  by  means  of  licences, 
felt  the  shock  of  the  crisis  in  all  its  severity.  Finally,  tlie  silk 
manufacturers,  who  had  ]>roduced  large  ((uantities  of  fabrics, 
])ut  who  had  not  been  so  rash  as  other  manufacturers,  because 
thcii-  l)ranch  of  industry  was  old  and  well  (Established,  and  less 
af'i'cctcd  by  novi^lty  and  tlie  exaggeration  of  profits,  received  a 
sensible  blow  from  the  last  commercial  regulations  of  ivussia  and 
])V  the  ruin  of  ihe  Hamburg  liouses.  which,  in  the  absence  of 
\]\('  Americans,  served  as  th(^  means  of  t'xport  for  the  ])roducts 
of  Iaoiis. 

Large  bodies  of  workmen  soon  found  themselves  deprived  of 
em])lovriien1  in  IJrittmiv.  Normandy,  Picardy,  Flanders,  T^yons, 
I'-orev.  /''  cninhil  A'cndi-siii.  and  Tjanguedoc.  Na]X)leon,  much 
gvieved  at  these  accui.nulated  distresses,  and  more  especially  at 
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lln"  siiflVM-inrjs  endured  by  tlu^  ]ieople.  and  fenrino-  the  efTect 
tht'v  mii^ht  hfive  durin<^  the  fetes  he  was  pre])arint,'  in  cek'bra- 
li(>n  of  the  hirth  of  his  son,  was  anxious  to  aUeviate  them  at 
any  cost.  He  held  council  after  council,  and  learned  too  late 
rhat  there  are  troubles  ay-ainst  which  a  man's  genius  and  deter- 
mination, liowev^er  exalted,  can  avail  nothing.  It  was  not  his 
system  of  exclusion  with  respect  to  the  I'higlish  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  t-vil ;  but  his  complicated  combinations  had 
induced  to  foolish  speculations  in  raw  material;  the  usurpation 
of  the  sovereignty  of  Hamburg  had  precipitated  the  ruin  of 
houses  which  were  indispensable  to  the  vast  system  of  con- 
tinental credit  at  this  period ;  large  government  sales  had 
hastened  the  crisis,  and  the  aid  he  had  afforded  to  conunerce 
had,  by  reason  of  the  personal  o])inions  of  the  minister  of  the 
treasury,  been  granted  too  slowly  and  too  grudgin!j;lv.  I'^inally. 
his  famous  tariif  of  50  ])ei'  cent,  had  prolongtnl  the  evil,  for 
the  manufacturers  wlio  had  begun  to  get  rid  rif  their  fabrics, 
and  who  had  desired  to  reopen  their  works,  had  not  ventured 
tT)  do  so  on  account  of  the  high  prici'  to  which  the  elevation  of 
rlie  duties  raised  tlie  raw  material. 

liejecting  th(^  theories  of  ^1.  ^Nfollien,  and  holding  frequent 
Cduncils  with  the  ministers  of  the  interior  and  finance,  with 
the  director-general  of  customs,  and  many  distinguished  manu- 
facturers and  Tuerchants,  such  as  ]\rM.  Tourneaux  and  flot- 
tiiiguer.  Xapoleon  dt'vised  a  plan  which  had  some  beneficial 
elfects ;  this  was  to  purchase  goods  secretly,  and  at  his  own 
expense,  but  ajvparently  on  accr)unt  of  the  gn^at  l)anking  houses, 
so  as  to  lead  the  ])ublic  to  su"|)]iose  that  the  sale  was  natural. 
This  kind  of  aid  ccuM  not  change  the  real  state  of  affairs.  Init  it 
wa-^  )iot  withriut  influence.  es])ecially  at  liouen,  where  the  sales 
were  l)elie\'ed  to  lie  genuine,  and  regarded  as  the  commiuicenu'iit 
()(  a  commercial  movement  ! 

This  state  of  affairs,  however,  jiainful  as  it  might  be.  was  in 
many  res])eets  adwaiitageous  a<  cojujiared  with  that  which  existed 
at  the  same  time  in  l''n'_rlan(l  ;  for  llie  la]')se  of  time  must  amelit)- 
rate  1  hi-  position  of  c'omiiierce  in  I'^rance  by  clearing  off  the  su])er- 
aliiindance  of  mainifactured  goods,  and  attractinu' the  Americans. 
who  had  ali'ea<lv  l)i'L''ini  to  I'eplace  in  our  markets  the  Dutch  and 
the  IJus-ians.  ;nid  to  bring  us  the  rotidu  which  was  so  esstMitial 
to  oui'  industrial  acti\it\'.  The  situation  of  the  English,  on  the 
otliei-  hand,  if  their  conimerC''  still  contiinied  to  be  blockaded, 
and  they  gaitied  no  ally  on  the  continent,  would  sjoeedily  l)ecome 
intolerable. 

The  situation  of  French  comnierce  and  iiulustry  was.  never- 
theless, for  the  moment,  (^xti'emelv  critical.  Na]ioleon  received 
de])iitat  !on<  from  the  chambers  of  commerce,  and  in  his  original 
language,  as  familiar  as  vigorous,  addressed  to  them  a  discourse. 
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of  which  he  desired  the  substance  and  chief  expressions  to  be 
promulgated  as  widely  as  possible,  and  which  was  somewhat  to 
the  following  effect :  "  My  ears  are  open  to  all  that  is  said  in 
your  houses  of  business,  and  to  the  kind  of  conversation  you 
hold  in  the  bosom  of  your  families  and  among  yourselves  on 
my  policy,  my  laws,  and  myself.  '  He  only  understands  war- 
fare,' you  fref(uently  say  ;  'he  knows  nothing  of  commerce,  and 
he  has  no  one  about  him  capable  of  instructing  his  ignorance ; 
his  measures  are  extravagant  and  have  been  the  cause  of  our 
ruin.'  But  the  truth  is  that  you  who  say  these  things  are  igno- 
rant of  the  principles  of  commerce  and  industry.  The  cause 
of  your  present  ruin  is  not  I,  but  your  own  conduct.  You  have 
indulged  in  the  belief  that  fortune  in  commerce  is  to  be  gained 
in  a  single  day,  as  a  campaign  is  sometimes  decided  by  a  battle. 
But  it  is,  in  fact,  by  life-long  labour,  by  prudent  conduct,  and 
by  adding  the  accumulations  of  economy  to  the  products  of 
toil,  that  riches  ought  alone  to  be  expected.  Some  of  you 
have  speculated  in  the  sudden  variations  of  the  price  of  raw 
material,  and  have  frequently  been  deceived  ;  instead  of  making 
their  fortunes,  they  have  made  those  of  others.  Others  have 
manufactured  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  the  demand,  and 
have  lost  when  they  might  have  gained.  Is  it  my  fault  if 
greediness  has  deprived  you  of  prudence  ?  But  errors  may  be 
atoned  for  by  patience,  and  that  which  is  lost  may  be  recovered 
by  more  prudent  proceedings.  You  have  committed  faults  this 
year ;  you  will  be  wiser  and  more  fortunate  next  year.  As  for 
my  measures,  how  can  you  tell  whether  they  be  bad  or  good  ? 
Shut  up  in  your  workrooms,  and  ignorant  of  everything  which 
does  not  relate  to  silk  or  cotton,  iron,  wood,  or  leather,  having 
no  general  view  of  the  whole  industrial  system,  ignorant  of  the 
vast  relations  existing  between  State  and  State,  how  are  you 
capable  of  judging  of  the  means  which  I  employ  against  Eng- 
land? Inquire,  however,  of  those  among  you  who  have  gone 
furtively  to  London  for  contraband  puqioses,  respecting  what 
they  have  seen  there.  I  know  what  they  say  as  well  as  I  know 
wliat  you  say,  for  I  am  thoroughly  informed  of  all  that  you 
utter  and  all  that  you  do.  They  hav(^  returned  astonished  at 
the  distress  endured  by  Ihigland,  at  the  overcrowded  state  of 
their  magazines,  at  the  continued  depression  of  its  exchange, 
at  the  ruin  of  its  comm(>rce,  and  ha\'e  said  on  their  return,  of 
me  and  my  measures,  'This  devil  of  a  man  is  right  after  all.' 
Well  !  I  iirn  right,  and  my  ]-)lans  ]iavt>  i-(>duced  England  to  a 
desperate  |)(>si1ion  more  s])eedily  tliati  I  could  have  hoped.  She 
has  saturated  with  lier  ]ir()ducts  the  colonies  of  S])ain,  her  own, 
and  ours,  foi-  I  do  not  know  how  many  years.  They  liave  not 
l)een  able  to  ])ay  her.  or  when  they  ]iav(>  paid  lu^'  it  has  been 
in   colonial    nrodnre,   by   which    that  already  on   her  liands  lias 
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bt'eu  d^^preciated  in  value.  On  this  colonial  product'  tlie  mer- 
chants draw  bills,  which  go  to  the  bank  and  arc  there  converted 
into  paper  money.  Tlie  jjfovernment  also  draws  upon  the  Vjank 
for  the  pay  of  its  arinies  and  navies,  and  this  causes  fresh  emis- 
sions of  paper  money.  How  long  do  you  suppose  that  this 
state  of  things  can  last  ?  And  are  we  in  a  similar  state  ?  No  ! 
I  have  freed  you  from  paper  inoney,  I  have  still  800  millions 
in  gold  or  silver  in  my  treasury,  and  yoti  have  the  whole  con- 
tinent open  for  the  sale  of  your  manufactures.  The  contest 
was  not  on  e(|ual  terms  between  England  and  ourselves.  She 
nmst  sooner  or  later  succumb.  There  are  some  outlets  in 
Sweden,  I'russia,  and  a  more  distant  part  of  the  world  (allud- 
ing to  Russia),  by  which  English  produce  finds  its  way  over  the 
continent ;  but  be  patient ;  I  shall  take  proper  measures.  There 
are  contraband  traders ;  I  shall  find  means  of  detecting  them. 
Those  who  escape  my  custom-house  officers  shall  not  escape 
my  soldiers,  and  I  will  pursue  them  to  the  utmost.  Do  you 
understand  me  ?  " 

Xa])oleon  uttered  these  words  menacingly,  and  with  the 
utmost  excitement  of  gesture,  glance,  and  accent.  He  resumed 
his  discourse  and  said:  "This  war  with  England  is  long  and 
painful,  I  know,  but  what  would  you  that  I  should  do  ?  What 
measures  do  you  wish  me  to  employ  ?  Since  you  complain  su 
much  that  the  sea  is  closed,  I  presume  that  you  are  of  opinion 
that  it  should  Ije  open,  that  a  single  power  should  not  rule 
over  it  at  the  expens*^  of  all  the  others?  For  myself,  I  am 
thoroughly  determinetl  on  this  point ;  I  will  never  abandon  the 
rights  of  neutrals;  I  will  never  submit  to  the  principle  that  the 
ilag  does  nut  cover  the  merchandise,  that  the  neutral  should  be 
com])elled  to  visit  P'ngland  to  pay  her  tribute.  Should  I  be 
guilty  (jf  yielding  to  such  theories,  you  would  soon  be  unable 
to  sail  from  liouen  or  Havre  witliout  a  passport  from  the 
English.  Mv  decrees  from  ]?erlin  and  iMilan  will  be  laws  of 
the  empire  until  i'higlaud  has  renounced  its  foolish  })retensions. 
The  Americans  ask  ])eriiiis>io]i  to  reap[)ear  in  our  ports,  for 
the  ])in-j)Ose  of  Ijringing  you  their  C(jtton  and  ])urchasing  your 
silks,  which  will  be  to  you  a  source  of  great  relief.  I  am 
ready  to  consent  tc)  thi^.  on  condition  that  they  enforce  on 
their  side  the  principles  which  I  maintain,  and  which  are  also 
theirs,  and  the  ])rinciples  of  all  maritime  nations,  and  that  if 
they  should  not  be  able  to  induce  iMiglaiid  to  respect  these 
jiriuciples  as  regards  themselves,  they  will  declare  war  against 
her.  If  thev  will  not  consent  tf)  this  condition.  I  will  treat 
them  as  English,  and  close  against  them  my  ])orts.  W  hat 
would  you  that  I  should  do?  Undoubtedly  if  J  had  been  able 
to  form  admirals,  as  I  have  funned  generals,  we  woukl  liave 
beaten  the  English,  and  a  real  peace,  not  patched  up  like  that 
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of  Amiens,  and  cloaking  over  a  thousand  unappeased  resent- 
ments, a  thousand  opposite,  irreconcilable  interests,  would  have 
been  established.  Unhappily  I  cannot  be  everywhere.  Being 
unable  to  vanquish  the  English  on  the  sea,  I  conquer  them 
by  land,  and  pursue  them  along  the  coasts  of  the  old  continent. 
Nevertheless  I  do  not  resign  all  attempts  by  sea,  for  our  sailors 
are  as  brave  as  theirs,  and  our  naval  officers  need  only  practice. 
My  vessels  shall  agairr  go  forth,  and  if  they  lose  the  first  battle 
or  the  second,  they  will  gain  the  third  or  at  least  the  fourtli, 
for  there  will  at  length  arise  a  man  who  will  render  our  flag 
victorious;  and  in  the  meantime  I  will  hold  my  sword  at  the 
breast  of  any  who  may  be  inclined  to  aid  the  English.  The 
contest  is  long,  I  grant,  but  in  the  meantime  you  will  profit 
by  the  development  of  our  industry,  by  becoming  manufac- 
turers, and  by  supplying  the  continent,  in  the  place  of  the 
English,  with  woven  fabrics,  cutlery,  and  cloths.  It  is  after  all 
no  slight  advantage  to  have  the  supply  of  the  continent  in  our 
hands.  The  world  is  constantly  subject  to  change ;  there  is 
not  a  single  age  which  resembles  another.  To  be  rich  in  former 
times,  it  was  necessary  to  possess  India,  America,  St.  Domingo. 
These  times  are  already  nearly  passed  away.  We  must  now 
be  manufacturers,  and  provide  for  ourselves  that  which  we 
formerly  sought  elsewhere.  If  I  have  time  you  shall  manu- 
facture yonr  own  colonial  produce,  sugar,  indigo ;  not  that  I 
despise  the  colonies  or  maritime  enterprise  ;  but  manufactur- 
ing industry  is  at  least  of  equal  importance  ;  and  whilst  I  am 
striving  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  the  industry  of  France 
develops.  Being  in  this  position,  therefore,  we  are  able  to 
wait.  In  the  meantime  ]3ordeaux  and  Hamburg  suffer ;  but 
they  suffer  now  that  they  may  profit  hereafter  by  the  re- 
establishment  of  freedom  on  the  seas.  It  is  necessary  to 
know  how  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  a  great  purpose.  Your 
sufferings  during  this  year,  liowever,  have  not  been  for  any 
great  purpose,  but  are  the  result  of  your  own  errors.  I  am 
better  ac(|uainted  with  your  affairs  tlian  you  are  with  mine. 
Act  with  ]irudence  and  moderation,  and  do  not  hasten  to  blame 
me,  for  when  you  do  so,  it  is  fre((iiently  the  case  that  you 
ouglit  ratiier  to  blame  yourselves.  Moreover,  I  watch  over 
your  interests,  and  every  alleviation  of  yonr  condition  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  for  you  you  receive." 

(Such  was  the  language  by  whicli  Najwleon  silenced,  wi1h- 
out  convincing,  although  he  was  right  u])on  almost  every  point, 
the  commercial  men  with  wliom  he  s]-)oke.  i^ut  it  is  a  subject 
of  constant  woiider,  tliat  men  who  liavc  abundant  wisdom  to 
bestow  u])()n  others  have  very  little  with  which  to  guide  them- 
S(>lves.  Na|)()l('()ii  was  right  to  blame  the  merchants  for  their 
ra^li    s[)ic',ihi1  inns,    but   how    mucli    would   lie    have    been    em- 
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})arrassf'd  if  one  of  these  speculators  in  sugar  or  cotton  liail 
deinandt^d  of  him.  a  speculator  of  another  sort,  whether  a  con- 
test with  England  I'endered  necessary  to  acrpiire  the  crowns 
of  Na])les,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  to  bestow  them  upon  liis 
Lrothers ;  wiiether  the  difficulty  of  establishing  his  dynasty 
upon  so  many  thrones  had  not  singularly  increased  the  diffi- 
culty of  trium])hiug  over  tlie  maritime  pretensions  of  the 
Knglish  ;  whether,  with  the  Bourbons  trembling,  and  submis- 
sion at  Madrid  and  Naples,  he  could  not  hav^e  obtained  from 
them  as  nnich  concurrence  in  his  designs  as  from  his  half- 
rebellious  brothers ;  whether  the  French  troo])s  dispersed  at 
Naples,  Cadiz,  and  Lisbon  might  not  have  been  better  risked 
between  Calais  and  Lisbon ;  whether,  even  allowing  these 
conquests  to  be  necessary,  he  would  not  have  commenced  by 
driving  Lord  Wellington  into  the  sea,  contenting  himself  with 
tiie  blockade  as  practised  by  Russia,  instead  of  suddenly  leaving 
the  English  to  be  triumphant  in  the  Peninsula,  for  the  ])urpose 
of  venturing  in  the  north  on  a  new  war.  the  success  of  which 
must  have  been  doubtful,  under  a  pretence  of  enforcing  a 
strict  observance  of  the  blockade,  which  was  by  no  means 
indispensable  ;  and  whether  constant  changes  of  place,  inordi- 
nate pride  and  desirt^  to  make  the  whole  universe  submit  to 
his  will,  was  the  sure  and  direct  method  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  tvrannical  ambition  of  England. 

There  was  no  such  tardy  questioner,  and  the  truth  was  not 
spoken.  liut  to  leave  the  truth  unspoken  is  to  conceal  an 
evil  without  checking  it ;  and  its  secret  ravages  are  the  most 
dangerous,  because  they  suddenly  become  ap])arent  when  it  is 
too  late  to  remedy  them. 

Added  to  tlie  two  causes  of  evil,  which  we  have  spoken, 
and  which  were  the  conscription  aiid  commercial  crisis,  was 
a  third,  which  consisted  of  the  religious  troubles  which  had 
been  recently  aggravated  by  a  fresh  outburst  of  Napoleon's 
violent  self-will. 

We  have  seeii  abovi^  to  what  ])oint  matters  had  arrived,  with 
the  Pope  in  confinement  at  Savoy.  Na])olenn  had  sent  to 
him  the  cardinals  S]Mna  and  Cassel.  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining in  the  first  place  the  canonical  institution  of  the 
nominated  bishops,  wliich  was  the  chief  source  of  difficulty, 
and  afterwards  to  snimd  him  with  res]iect  to  a  settlement  of 
all  the  ])oints  in  dis[)ute  between  th(^  enqiire  and  the  papacv. 
Na]ioleon  was  ])articularly  anxious  to  induce  Pins  VTT.  to  consent 
to  the  abrogation  of  the  tcTiqioral  ])ower  of  the  Holy  See,  the 
annexation  of  Pome  to  the  tei-ritory  of  the  empire,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  ]iaiiacy  de]-)endent  on  the  new  em]ierors 
of  the  west  :  the  residence  of  which  should  be  Aviirnou  or 
Paris,  and  as  much  under  the  authority  of  the  Em})eror  of  the 
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French  as  the  Eussian  Church  was  under  the  authority  of 
the  czars,  and  Islamism  under  the  authority  of  the  sultans. 
Pius  VII.  had  at  first  received  the  cardinals  with  considerable 
coldness  ;  but  he  had  subsequently  displayed  a  more  conciliatory 
demeanour  towards  them,  and  had  shown  himself  not  absolutely 
averse  to  the  canonical  institution  of  the  nominated  bishops, 
but  indisposed  to  grant  it  immediately  in  order  that  he  might 
preserve  a  means  of  constraining  Napoleon  to  bestow  attention 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  At  the  same  time  he  appeared 
determined  to  reject  the  material  advantages  which  were 
offered  to  him,  demanding  but  two  things — the  catacombs  as 
a  residence,  and  some  faithful  cardinals  as  councillors. 

Although  their  journey  was  without  result,  the  two  cardinals 
were  inclined  to  think  that  the  Pope  was  not  unreasonable,  and 
that  by  considerate  treatment  and  the  grant  of  a  council  he 
would  be  induced  to  resume  his  pontifical  functions  without 
leaving  Savoy,  being  content  to  live  there  because  he  was  there, 
and  because  being  in  some  sort  a  prisoner  there  he  would  sanction 
nothing  by  his  submission  to  it,  whilst  if  he  went  to  Paris  or 
Avignon,  and  accepted  the  offers  which  were  made  to  him,  he 
would  be  sanctioning  the  imperial  acts.  From  the  interviews 
which  the  Pope  had  since  had  with  M.  de  Chabral,  the  same 
conclusions  might  be  drawn,  and  Napoleon  sought  for  some  plan 
of  reconciling  the  inclinations  of  the  Pope  with  liis  own  views, 
when  various  incidents  which  had  suddenly  come  to  pass  had 
hurried  him  into  a  state  of  extraordinary  exasperation  and  the 
most  violent  proceedings. 

The  reader  doubtless  remembers  the  expedient  which  had 
been  devised  for  the  provisional  administration  of  the  dioceses 
to  which  the  prelates  had  been  nominated  but  not  instituted. 
There  were  no  less  than  twenty-seven  dioceses  in  this  position, 
and  amongst  them  such  sees  as  Florence,  Malines,  Paris,  &c. 
The  chapters,  some  of  them  voluntarily,  and  others  compulsorily, 
had  conferred  the  qualification  of  vicars  capitular  on  the  nomi- 
nated bishops,  by  which  means  they  were  enabled  to  govern  as 
adTiiinistrators  tlieir  new  dioceses.  Cardinal  Maury,  nominated 
Archbishop  of  Paris  in  the  place  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  and  not  yet 
instituted,  administered  in  this  manner  the  diocese  of  Paris  ;  but 
he  had  much  opposition  to  bear  on  the  ])art  of  the  chapter. 

Napoleon  was  like  an  enraged  lion  at  such  new  instance  of 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  ;  but  he  allowed  such  things 
to  occupy  his  attention  but  little  now,  as  he  looked  forward  to 
a  general  scttlrniiMit  of  all  ecclesiastical  affairs,  shortly  to  take 
]ilace.  But  re])()rts  reached  him  from  Turin,  Florence,  and 
Paris,  which  suddenly  revealed  to  him  a  ])lan  devised  by  priests 
and  bigots  to  render  impossible  the  ])rovisional  administrations 
devised  for  the  churches.    The  Pope  had  secretly  written  to  the 
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various  chapters  to  engage  them  not  to  recognise  as  vicars- 
capitular  the  nominated  but  uniustituted  bisliops.  He  addressed 
to  the  chapter  of  Paris  a  formal  prohibition  to  recognise  Cardinal 
]\Iaury  as  vicar-cai)itular,  and  had  sent  a  most  bitter  letter  to 
the  cardinal  himself,  reproaching  him  ■svith  his  ingratitude 
towards  the  Holy  See,  which,  he  said,  had  received  him  in  his 
exile,  and  endowed  him  with  many  benefices,  and  especially  the 
bishopric  of  ]Montefiascone  (as  though  the  cardinal  had  not  done 
for  the  Church  at  h-ast  as  much  as  the  Church  had  done  for 
him),  and  enjoined  him  to  renounce  the  administration  of  the 
diocese  of  Paris.  By  a  strange  piece  of  negligence  this  double 
missive  had  been  addressed  to  the  chapter  and  the  cardinal 
through  the  minister  of  worship,  together  with  many  other 
missives  relative  to  matters  of  detail,  which  the  l^ontiff  was 
from  time  to  time  desirous  of  arranging.  The  minister  having 
o])en('d  these  letters,  was  extremely  suqorised  at  their  contents, 
and  being  unwilling  to  say  anytliing  respecting  them  to  the 
cardinal  from  a  fear  of  distressing  him,  sent  them  to  the  emperor, 
wliose  irritation  may  be  conceived,  when  he  saw  these  efforts  of 
the  imprisoned  Pope  to  nullify  the  last  means  left  of  administer- 
ing the  vacant  dioceses. 

At  the  same  moment  there  arrived  from  Piedmont  and  Tuscany 
information  of  an  exactly  similar  nature.  M,  d'Osmond,  nomi- 
nated Archbishop  of  Florence,  and  actually  on  his  way  to  his 
new  diocese,  was  inet  at  Plaisance  by  a  deputation  from  the 
chapter  of  Florence  charged  with  a  declaration  to  him  that 
there  was  already  a  vicar-capitular,  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  elect  another,  and  that  instructions  had  been  received  regard- 
ing this  matter  from  Savoy,  and  that  it  was  resolved  not  to 
disobey  them.  This  unhai)py  archbishop,  a  wise  but  a  timid 
man.  had  therefore  remained  at  Plaisance  in  the  most  cruel 
])erplexity.  The  Princess  I']lisa,  Napoleon's  sister,  who  governtnl 
lier  duchy  with  a  liappv  Tiiixlure  of  gentleness  and  firmness, 
had  been  informed  of  the  circumstance,  and  having  incpiired 
into  the  wliole  matter,  sent  an  account  of  it  to  Napoleon  liefore 
talcing  any  severe  measures.  In  Piedmont  the  nominated  Bishop 
(it'  Asti  met  with  a  similar  rece])tion  ;  and  the  Prince  Borghese, 
governor  of  l'i<Mliiiont.  liad  sent  to  i'aris.  as  had  the  IVincess 
I'ilisa.  the  particulars  of  this  singular  and  audacious  opposition. 

Napoleon  now  saw  that  there  was  a  well-combined  system  of 
r. 'distance,  of  which  the  result  iiiu'-t  be  either  to  compel  him 
immediately  to  come  to  tei-ms  \\\\\\  the  ]'o])e,  or  to  excite  a 
ili'cided  schism.  lie  was  informed  almost  simultaneously. 
n:im<'ly,  on  the  29th.  the  30tli.  and  31st  December  iSlO,  of 
111'-  facts  above  related.  fie  determined  to  put  a  stop  to  th(^ 
])ropagatioii  of  the  letters  of  tlie  l'o])e.  and  with  this  end  in 
\-iew   (li'sii'cd   to  strike   with    terror  all    those  who  had    carriecl 

vol..  vn.  u 
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them,  had  received  tliem,  or  had  them  in  their  possession.  On 
the  following  day,  the  ist  January  181 1,  lie  was  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  great  bodies  of  the  State,  especially  of  the  chapter 
and  clergy  of  Paris.  At  the  head  of  the  chapter  of  Paris  was 
the  Abbe  d'Astros,  a  passionate  and  imprudent  priest,  who  held, 
even  to  fanaticism,  all  the  opinions  of  that  portion  of  the  clergy 
which  was  hostile  to  the  emperor.  Napoleon,  knowing  the  kind 
of  man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  entered  into  conversation 
with  him,  on  this  occasion,  on  the  most  difficult  points  of  the 
religious  disputes,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provoke  on  the 
part  of  the  abb(5  some  imprudence  which  might  serve  to  draw 
out  his  real  opinions.  He  succeeded  perfectly,  and  after  having 
drawn  the  abbe  into  uttering  those  expressions  he  wished,  he 
had  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  who  was  in  the  palace,  summoned  to 
his  presence,  and  said  to  him,  "  Either  I  am  much  deceived,  or 
this  abbe  has  in  his  possession  letters  of  the  Pope.  Detain  him 
before  he  leaves  the  Tuileries,  interrogate  liim,  and  give  orders 
that  his  papers  be  searched,  and  we  shall  certainly  discover  that 
which  we  wish  to  know." 

The  Duke  of  Rovigo,  who  had  already  accpiired  all  the 
dexterity  necessary  to  his  new  functions,  on  interrogating 
the  abb(j,  pretended  to  be  acquainted  with  that  of  which  ]io 
was  ignorant,  and  obtained  by  this  means  a  revelation  of  that 
wliich  had  taken  place.  The  Abbe  d'Astros  acknowledged 
that  lie  had  received  the  two  letters  from  the  Pope,  the  one 
for  the  cha])ter,  the  other  for  the  cardinal,  declared,  however, 
that  he  had  not  yet  propagated  them,  and  very  imprudently 
admitted  having  spoken  thereof  to  his  parent,  M.  Portalis. 
At  the  same  moment  the  agents  sent  to  the  abbe's  abode  had 
found  the  papal  letters,  and  many  other  missions  which  re- 
vealed full  particulars  of  the  scheme  which  was  being  inquired 
into. 

When  all  this  was  first  discovered,  NapoU^on,  who  desired 
to  inspire  fear,  commenced  with  a  fii'st  victim,  and  this  victiiu 
was  M.  Poi-talis,  who,  equally  subuiissive  to  the  Church  and 
Na]')olenii.  Jiad  thought  it  sufficient  to  say  to  the  prefect  of 
]if)lici%  who  was  his  friend,  that  then^  was  in  circulation  a  letter 
from  the  I\)]-)p  whicli  was  much  to  b(>  regretted,  and  which  was 
very  ca]ia1)l(>  of  sowing  discord  between  the  Church  and  the 
St.'itc,  and  that  it  would  be  well  to  ]irevent  its  propagation; 
and  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  particularise  his  son,  the 
Al)h('  d'Astros. 

On  tlie  41)1  of  . January,  tlie  Council  of  State  b(>ing  assembled, 
;ind  M.  I'ortulis  nssisting  at  tlie  sitting.  N^apoleon  commenced 
by  reluliiig  all  that  had  ])assed  between  llie  Pope  and  certain 
chapters,  and  tin"  riiin  of  which  was.  according  to  Iiim,  to 
excite  subjects  an-aiust   their  sovereimi  ;  then   affectinir  a  tone 
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of  cxtrorie  ^riof,  he  .ndded,  that  tlio  most  painful  ]iart  of 
the  circnmstaiice  was  that  anioiio'st  the  most  f^nilty  persons 
was  a  man  whom  he  liad  loaded  with  benefits,  the  son  of 
an  old  minister  whom  he  had  much  esteemed,  a  memljer  of 
his  own  council  then  present,  ]\1.  Portalis.  Then  turnino- 
al)ruptly  to  the  ]ierson  accused,  lie  demanded  of  him  whether 
he  liad  known  of  the  l\)pi''s  letter;  whether,  having  known 
of  it.  and  kee])ing  it  S(^cret,  this  w^ere  not  both  treason  and 
black  ingratitude.  M.  I'ortalis.  an  eminent  magistrate,  whose 
energy  was  not  unfortunately  ecpial  to  his  high  intelligence, 
was  only  able  to  utter  some  In'oken  words,  and  Napoleon, 
forgetting  what  was  due  to  a  member  of  his  council,  to  the 
council,  and  to  himself,  addressed  him  thus  : — 

•■(io,  sir,  go!  that  I  may  see  you  here  no  more!"  The 
councillor  of  State  treated  with  this  violence  tremblingly 
arose,  and  traversing  in  tears  the  council  chamber,  retired 
almost  Senseless  from  the  midst  of  his  stu]5efied  colleagues. 

'I'lie  secret  satisfaction  which  liumanity  generally  experi- 
ences at  the  sight  of  any  extraordinary  disgrace  was  not  th(» 
sentiment  which  was  excited  on  this  occasion.  Compassion 
and  a  sense  of  wounded  dignity  were  manifested  throughout 
the  council  by  an  icy  demeanour.  There  is  no  power,  how- 
ever great,  which  can  oifend  with  impunity  the  sentiments  of 
an  asseiulily  of  nu-n.  Na])oleon.  perceiving  from  the  as]iect 
of  those  around  him  that  he  had  been  injudicious  and  cruel, 
experienced  a  feeling  of  embarrassment,  from  which  he  vainly 
attempted  to  escape  by  an  affectation  of  extreme  grief  which 
was  almost  ridiculous.  He  was  permitted  to  indulge  uninter- 
ru]~)ted  in  this  senseless  display,  and  the  council  retired  without 
saving  a  word. 

Napoleon  look  more  eflicacious  measures  than  this  for  the 
])iir]X)>e  of  intimidating  the  clergy,  and  checking  the  ill  con- 
^e(|uences  that  mi'_!'ht  I'esult  from  the  circumstances  that  had 
(■r)Hie  to  light.  lie  had  M.  d'Astros  detained;  arrested  or 
Is'inished  from  IViris  many  of  the  priests  comjiosing  th(^  con- 
eiliabule  of  wliieh  the  exisTiMice  had  been  discovered;  ordered 
ilii'  I'l'ince  !)Oi-gliese.  and  his  sistei'  l-^lisa,  to  stMid  under  arrest 
the  i-cfractdry  canons  of  Asti  and  l-'lorence  to  l'\'nestrelle,  and 
!e  declare  to  the-e  cha])ters  that  if  tlie\-  did  not  immediately 
submit  and  directly  confer  on  the  new  ]M'elates  the  rpiality 
of  vicai's-ca])itular.  their  sees  would  ])e  su]ipressed,  together 
willi  the  canonries.  and  that  the  canons  would  be  confined 
in  the  State  pi-isons.  The  same  declaration  was  addressed  to 
rlie  clia])ter  fjf  1  'aris. 

These  \-ioleiii  measures  wei'e  followed  l)y  others  still  more 
Lrrievous.  Na]M)leon  ordtn'ed  the  l^o]-)e  to  be  se])arated  from 
all    thos''    ])(rsons    ])y    whotti     he    was    surrounded,    with     the 
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exception  of  one  or  two  domestics  on  whom  perfect  reliance 
could  be  placed ;  that  he  should  be  deprived  of  all  means  of 
writing ;  that  his  papers  should  be  seized  and  sent  to  Paris ; 
that  his  expenses,  which  had  hitherto  been  on  a  princely 
scale,  should  be  reduced  to  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  francs 
per  annum  ;  and  that  he  should  be  expressly  forbidden  either 
to  write  or  to  receive  letters.  An  officer  of  gendarmerie  was 
to  watch  him  day  and  night,  and  to  observe  his  least  move- 
ments. The  prefect,  M.  de  Chabral,  was  charged  to  frighten 
him,  not  only  in  respect  to  himself,  but  in  respect  to  all  those 
who  had  been  mixed  up  in  the  late  j^roceedings ;  and  to 
intimate  that  by  his  imprudent  conduct  he  had  rendered 
himself  liable  to  be  deposed  by  a  council,  and  had  exposed 
his  accomplices  to  still  severer  punishments. 

Tlie  execution  of  these  furious  measures  was  fortunately  en- 
trusted to  a  man  of  tact  and  good  sense  !  But  whilst  he  executed 
his  orders  with  all  kindness,  he  was  compelled  to  fulfil  them  ; 
and  the  Pope,  although  at  first  he  testified  more  annoyance  at 
the  measures  to  Avhich  he  was  subjected  than  was  fit  (and  we  are 
grieved  at  having  to  record  the  fact,  for  we  are  jealous  of  tlie 
dignity  of  such  a  victim),  soon  submitted  to  tliem  with  great 
])atience,  saying  tliat  he  did  so,  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  those  wlio  might  become  victims  of  their  devotion  to  the 
Church,  and  adding,  that  as  for  hiuiself  he  was  near  tlie  close  of 
his  career,  and  would  soon  escape  from  his  persecutors  by  leaving 
in  their  hands,  instead  of  a  Pope,  an  inanimate  corpse. 

As  for  the  chapters  of  Florence  and  d'Asti,  they  were  miserably 
zealous  in  their  submission  ;  made  their  excuses  with  tears  and 
on  their  knees,  and  conferred  on  M.  d'Osmond  for  the  diocese 
of  Florence,  and  on  M.  Dejean  for  the  diocese  of  d'Asti,  almost 
all  th(^  powm-s  not  only  of  an  administrator,  but  even  of  an  insti- 
\  uted  prelate.  At  Paris  the  completeness  of  the  submission  was 
even  moi'e  strongly  marked.  The  dioceses  of  Metz,  of  Aix,  and 
otliers,  wlu're  the  same  spirit  of  oi-tposition  had  been  displayed, 
submitted  with  equal  docility.  This  was  not  for  the  Church  the 
age  either  of  martyrdom  or  genius,  l^ius  VIL,  notwith, standing 
some  weakn(^sses  inse])arable  from  his  state  of  suifcring,  was 
1h(^  only  one  of  its  members  worthy  of  the  fortunate  ages  of  the 
K'oman  Church. 

Napoleon,  l)eing  obeyed,  grew  calm,  lint  he  resolved  to  put 
an  eml  to  this  s])irit  of  resist  anc(^,  and  (lelcrnniuHl  to  execute 
an  idea  which  had  ali-eady  fref|uen1ly  ollei-ed  itseli'  to  liis  mind, 
rutd  which  was  tlint  of  asseml)ling  a  council,  of  which  he  would 
be  the  a])S()liite  master,  and  by  means  of  which  he  might  either 
induce  the  Vn\){'  to  yield,  oi'  render  his  submission  unnecessary, 
})v  substituting  for  the  authority  of  the  head  of  tlie  Church  tho 
authorily  of  1hi'  ass(Mid)led  Church,      lie  h.'id  alread}-  foi'nied  an 
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ecclesiastical  coinini.^sion,  composed  of  many  prelates  and  many 
priests,  and  he  now  reconvoked  it,  and  submitted  to  it  all  those 
cpiestions  which  arose  out  of  tlie  project  of  a  council,  such  as 
whether  it  should  be  general  or  provincial,  and  what  forms  it 
should  observe.  He  insisted  earnestly  on  tlie  speedy  examina- 
tion of  these  questions,  as  he  proposed  to  assemble  the  council 
at  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  -lunc,  on  the  very  day  of 
the  baptism  of  the  King  of  Ixoine. 

In  the  meantime  Napoleon  devoted  constant  attention  to  the 
affairs  in  the  north,  and  was  ecpially  active  in  his  diplomatic 
and  Triilitary  preparations. 

In  diplomacy  he  had  made  a  choice  which  could  not  ha\'e  a 
happy  inilueiice  on  his  destiny,  and  \\hicli  was  that  of  the  Duke 
of  liassano  for  his  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Already,  as  we 
have  seen,  he  had  separated  himself  from  the  only  two  person- 
ages who  could  hi'  perceived  across  the  aureole  of  his  glory,  MM. 
L-'ouche  and  Talleyrand.  As  we  have  before  related,  he  had  re- 
placed M.  Foiiche  by  the  Duke  of  Kovigo,  and  had  replaced  M. 
de  Talleyrand  Ijy  M.  de  C'hampagny,  Duke  of  Cadore,  a  wis(.'  and 
temperate  man,  who  never  opposed  Napoleon's  wishes,  but  never 
aggravated  tht^m,  and  rather  softened  their  execution  by  the 
moderation  of  his  character.  M.  de  Cadore  made  excellent  re- 
ports, })\\\  he  spoke  little,  and  Napoleon  often  complained  to 
i'rincf  ("ambaceres  that  his  minister  of  foreign  affairs  failed  in 
conversation,  and  at  length  yi<^lded  to  the  solicitations  of  his 
Sccrt'tary  of  State,  M.  de  Jiassano,  who  ardi^ntly  d. -sired  the 
position.  Na])oleou  decided  upon  this  choice  in  April  181 1,  a 
[)(M'iod  when  thf  allhirs  of  all  I-]urope  were  in  a  most  complicated 
staff,  and  wlinn  such  a  choice  might  have  the  most  unfortunate 
con>e(|U<'nces. 

M.  de  Bassano  had  pi'i'ois<'ly  all  those  (jualities  in  which  JNl.  de 
(,'ad»ii'e  was  wanting.  Ivxaei  ly  to  that  extent  that  M.  de  Cadore 
was  endowed  with  modesty  and  timidity.  M.  di'  Bassano  was  eii- 
diiWfd  with  the  \-e'-\' f)r)])osite  cliaracteristics.  lie  was  an  honest 
man,  and  devoted  t<.)  Xapnjeon,  l)rit  his  desotion  was  of  a  species 
that  is  fat.al  to  the  ])rinces  who  are  its  ol.ij.ct:  he  had  the  taste 
and  the  talent  for  ^/presentation,  spoke  well,  and  was  vain  to 
exce>-  oi'  the  rellection  of  liis  nia^tei'"s  glni-y.  lie  was  exactly 
fitted  t(.)  add  to  Xap.-li'ijii'.-  d"fect<.  it',  indeed,  any  one  couhl  add 
to  any  (pjalitv  of  Najioleon's.  NajKileon's  imjierious  will  ex- 
pre--fil  by  the  he.^italing  lips  of  ]\I.  de  Cadore  lost  its  violence, 
and  in  the  .-area-tic  manii'T  '_)f  ^\.  de  Talh'yrand  lost  its  bitter- 
!ie-s  :  Init  Napoleon  sf\]ed  t  Ills  nielliod  oi' transmitting  hi<  orders 
iiial-addre-s  in  l!;e  fii-vt  ea>e.  and  ti'eri-on  in  1  he  second.  He  had 
nothing  of  tliis  >ort  to  I'.-ar  on  the  j.ai't  of  .M.  di.'  JJassano,  and 
might  he  (piiio  cei'tain  that  his  inipeiaous  will  woidd  nevei-  Ije 
I   lupered  I 'V  the  priid'-iil  rc.'-erve  of  hi>  minister.       The  proude.'st 
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of  masters  was  now  to  have  the  least  modest  of  ministers,  and 
that,  too,  at  a  period  when  Europe,  driven  at  bay,  required  the 
most  skilful  management.  We  must  add  as  an  excuse  for  M. 
de  Bassano  that  he  regarded  Napoleon  not  only  as  the  greatest 
of  captains,  but  also  as  the  greatest  of  politicians. 

On  the  17th  of  April  Napoleon  summoned  the  Arch-Chancellor 
Cambaceres,  and  informing  him  of  the  cause  of  his  dissatisfac- 
tion with  M.  de  Cadore,  stated  his  inteiition  of  replacing  him 
by  the  Duke  of  Bassano.  The  Prince  Cambacdres  said  a  few 
words  in  favour  of  M.  de  Cadore,  and  was  silent  respecting  M. 
de  Bassano ;  a  silence  which  Napoleon  well  understood,  but  of 
which  he  took  no  notice,  and  having  signed  the  decree,  he  directed 
the  Prince  Cambaceres  to  go  with  M.  de  Bassano  to  demand  of 
M.  de  Cadore  his  portfolio.  M.  de  Cadore  was  extremely  sur- 
prised at  the  message,  for  he  was  ignorant  that  he  had  dis- 
pleased his  master,  and  he  delivered  the  portfolio,  with  ill 
concealed  chagrin,  to  M.  de  Bassano,  who  received  it  with  the 
blind  joy  of  gratified  ambition. 

Prince  Cambaceres  had  observed  the  distress  of  M.  de  Cadore, 
and  reported  it  to  Napoleon,  who,  always  filled  with  regret 
when  he  found  it  necessary  to  afflict  his  old  servants,  granted 
him  a  fair  recompense  for  the  ministry  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived,  by  nominating  him  intendant-general  of  the  crown. 

Napoleon  had  been  happier  in  his  choice  of  a  new  ambassador 
to  St.  1  Petersburg.  He  had  replaced,  as  we  have  said  above,  M. 
the  Uuke  of  Vicenza  by  M.  de  Lauriston,  one  of  his  aides-de- 
camp, whom  lie  had  already  employed  with  advantage  in  many 
delicate  missions.  M.  de  Lauriston  was  a  plain,  sensible  man, 
who  was  unwilling  to  displease  his  master,  but  pi'eferred  dis- 
pleasing to  deceiving  him.  No  ambassador  was  more  fitted  for 
reconciling  the  two  emperors  of  Prance  and  Russia,  if  they 
could  have  been  reconciled;  but  there  was  little  chance  of  bis 
eh'ecting  such  an  object  in  the  situation  which  affairs  had  now 
reached. 

Na])(jl(^on,  whilst  he  precipitated  his  warlike  preparations,  on 
receiving  information  of  the  recall  of  the  Russian  regiments 
t'rou)  Turkey,  perceived  that  they  could  no  longer  be  dissiiini- 
lated,  and  had  ordered  M.  de  Caulaincourt  at  the  moment  of 
his  departure,  and  M.  de  Lauriston  at  tlie  moment  of  liis  arrival, 
to  avow  all  the  preparations  wliicli  had  l)een  made,  in  such  a 
Tnanner  as  to  intimidate  Alexande)',  since  his  suspicions  could 
no  hmger  be  lulled.  But  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  authorised 
them  to  declare  that  he  was  not  anxious  for  war,  and  only  ])re- 
pai'ed  for  i1  Iteoaiise  he  felt  convinced  that  Uussia,  as  soon  as 
the  Avar  with  'I'lii-key  was  concluded,  would  form  an  alliance 
with  IhigK'nid;  that  she  had  alreudy  taken  some  steps  in  this 
direction    !)\-  receiving  the   Ameiicans  into  her  ports;   that,  in 
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lii.s  o])iniou.  tlh'  rece])tiou  of  coutrabandi^^ts  was  almost  a  declara- 
tion of  war;  tliat  as  for  so  wr«4cht'(]  a  thing;  as  Oldenburtr,  an 
iudeiimity  had  but  to  be  deiiiandt'd  of  him  and  it  should  be 
L'iven  ;  Ijut  that  it  was  necessary  that  any  secret  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction slKjuld  be  opt'nly  expressed  in  order  that  arms  should 
at  onc<'  be  taken  up  or  finally  laid  aside,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
sulnnit  to  the  exliaustion  of  useless  preparations.  All  these 
thinu's  lu'  had  said  l)y  his  own  mouth  to  Prince  Ivourakin  and 
M.  de  rV/'rnicheii',  with  that  mixture  of  grace,  hauteur,  and 
bonh(»mie  which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  eiriploy  to  suit  his 
purpose,  and  he  had  urQ"ed  M.  de  C/ernicheft'  to  go  to  St. 
Petersburg  to  repeat  them. 

Hut  all  these  precautions  \\ere  useless,  for  Alexander  had 
been  informed  day  by  day,  and  with  rare  exactness,  of  all  that 
had  taken  place  in  France.  To  every  attem])t,  therefore,  made 
by  M.  de  Caulaincourt  to  deny  or  to  excuse  the  facts  resj)ect- 
ing  which  information  arrived  every  day  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Ah^xandi  r  replied.  '"Do  not  deny  them,  for  I  am  certain  of  thi' 
truth  of  what  I  assert.  It  is  very  evident  that  you  are  left  in 
ignorance,  and  that  you  are  no  longer  trusted.  All  the  pains 
that  I  take  to  enlighten  you,  and  which  I  willingly  take  because 
I  esteem  aitd  regard  you,  are  thrown  away.  Xapoleon  does  not 
trust  yon  because  you  tell  him  the  trutli ;  he  asserts  that  I  have 
seduced  you,  that  you  are  mini'  and  not  his;  it  will  be  the  same 
with  ^1.  Latiristou,  whr)  is  also  an  honest  man.  for  he  will  only 
be  aljl'  to  repeat  the  same  tilings,  and  your  master  will  say  that 
M.  Lauriston  has  been  gained  ovi.'r  by  th^'  enemv."" 

M.  de  ( "aulaiiieoiirt  lia\ing  rejilied  that  France  was  certainly 
making  ])i-t'paration-.  ]>iit  tln-y  wiTe  only  in  answer  to  those 
madi'  by  liussla.  and  having  spoken  of  the  works  on  the  Dwina 
and  the  Dni'-p^M'.  of  tlh'  movements  of  the  troops  of  Mnland. 
and  of  tliose  o!'  the  troo]is  ol'  'FurkcN-,  Alexander  ^'joined.  •'  You 
ass.-rt  that  I  am  ariuing.  ^1.  de  r.'aulaincourt.  and  I  am  far  from 
dmving  it  :  I  am  ed'ectualh'  arnii-d  :  I  am  i-eady.  quite  ready, 
and  \Tiu  will  find  me  pre])ared  to  defend  myself  to  the  uttnost. 
Aiul  wliat  Would  you  have  thought  of  me  if  1  had  acted  other- 
wise, i!'  T  h;id  been  so  simple,  so  forgeii'iil  of  my  duty,  as  to 
!rave  my  couniry  i'X])osed  to  the  ])roiiij)i.  .'xacting.  and  terrible 
will  o!'  your  mastei'?  ]->ut  1  have  only  anu'd  aft<'r  having 
r''Cei\-ed  cert.'iin  information  that  nant/.ig  is  being  [)laced  in 
a-1ale  of  del'i-nc''.  1  hat  i;-  garrison  is  li'^ing  augmented,  that 
till'  troops  of  Mar-lia!  i>a\oiit  ar^'  bi'ing  reinforced  and  concen- 
trated, that  till'  I'ole^  and  Saxon<  iia\-e  been  ordered  to  hold 
tlii'in<i'l\^'<  in  r.'adine>s.  that  Modlin  and  Thorn  ha\'e  bt'en 
re])airi'il.  and  all  tlie  fortification-  ])ro\-isioni'd.  This  informa- 
tion lia\ing  ri'aelh-d  nn-,  sc- w'lat  \  lia\'e  done."  Then  ccuidnct- 
iu'j-  .M.  d''  (_',iii'aiiicoui-i    l,v  ili''   hand   into  a  retired   cabinet  in 
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which  were  spread  open  his  maps,  he  added,  "  I  have  ordered 
defensive  works,  not  in  advance  of,  but  behind  my  frontier,  on 
the  Dwina  and  the  Dnieper,  at  Riga,  at  Dunaburg,  at  Balernisk, 
that  is  to  say,  at  a  distance  from  the  Niemen  almost  as  great 
as  that  which  separates  Strasburg  from  Paris.  If  your  master 
should  fortify  Paris,  should  I  complain  of  it?  And  when  he 
carries  his  preparations  so  far  in  advance  of  my  frontiers, 
should  I  be  accused  of  provoking  war  because  I  arm  myself 
behind  mine  ?  I  have  not  drawn  whole  divisions  from  Finland, 
but  simply  restored  to  the  divisions  of  Lithuania  those  regi- 
ments which  had  been  taken  from  them  for  the  war  against 
the  Swedes.  I  have  changed  the  organisation  of  my  depots  ;  I 
have  augmented  my  guard,  and  am  anxious  to  render  it  equal 
to  the  guard  of  Napoleon.  Finally,  I  have  drawn  five  divisions 
from  Turkey,  of  which  I  am  so  far  from  making  a  mystery, 
that  I  make  it  a  subject  of  accusation  against  you,  for  by  com- 
pelling me  to  do  this  you  liave  prevented  me  from  reaping  the 
profit  which  it  was  agreed  I  was  to  have  from  our  alliance. 
I  have  not  such  good  generals  as  yours ;  I  am  not  myself  so 
good  a  general  or  administrator  as  Napoleon ;  but  I  have  good 
soldiers,  and  a  devoted  people,  and  we  will  perish  sword  in 
hand  rather  than  permit  ourselves  to  be  treated  as  the  Dutcli 
or  the  people  of  Hamburg.  At  the  same  time  I  declare  to  you, 
upon  my  honour,  that  I  will  not  strike  the  first  blow.  I  will 
let  you  pass  the  Niemen  before  I  pass  it  myself.  Believe  me 
wh(ni  I  say  that  I  do  not  desire  war,  and  that  my  nation, 
although  hurt  and  terrified  at  your  proceedings,  does  not  desire 
it ;  but  if  attacked,  she  will  not  recede. 

M.  do  Caulaincourt  having  replied  again,  that  the  projected 
alliance  witli  England  after  the  conquest  of  the  Danubian  pro- 
vinces, and  the  re-establishment  of  commercial  relations  with 
her,  were  regarded  by  Napoleon  as  no  less  dangerous  than  an 
attack  by  artillery  ;  Alexander  was  as  prompt  in  giving  ex- 
planation on  this  subject  as  on  the  others.  "Ally  myself 
with  England,"  he  said,  "  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
'J'nrkey !  I  have  never  thought  of  sucli  a  thing.  After  the 
couchision  of  the  war  with  Turkey  ;  after  liaving  added  Finland, 
Moldavia,  Wallachia,  to  my  empire,  I  shall  consider  that  the 
military  and  political  tasks  of  n\\  reign  have  be(>n  accomplished. 
I  shall  lia\e  no  wish  to  run  ncnv  hazards,  but  rather  desire  to 
enjoy  in  repose  that  which  I  shall  liave  gained,  and  to  employ 
myself  in  the  civilisation  of  my  empir(>  rather  than  its  enlarge- 
ment. Again,  to  reconcile  myself  with  I'higland,  I  must  alienate 
myself  from  i''raucr',  and  tlius  run  the  ciiance  of  a  war  with 
her;  a  war  which  1  regard  as  the  iiiost  dangerous  of  all!  And 
for  what  end  ?  To  siqyport  I'higland.  to  assist  her  in  the  main- 
tenance of  her  maritime  theories,  which  are  not  mine?     This 
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would  be  niaduess  on  my  part.  I  shall  remain  faithiul  to  the 
])olicy  of  Tilsit,  I  shall  remain  at  war  with  England,  and  keep 
my  ports  closed  against  lier.  but  in  that  manner  which  I  have 
already  declared,  and  from  which  it  is  impossible  that  I  should 
depart.  I  cannot,  I  have  told  you,  and  I  repeat  it,  interdict 
all  commerce  to  my  subjects,  nor  prevent  them  from  dealing 
with  the  Americans.  Some  English  merchandise  thus  enters 
llussia,  but  you  admit  at  least  as  niuch  by  your  tariff  which 
permits  its  entrance,  on  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  fifty  per 
cent.  It  is  necessary  that  whilst  persisting  in  an  allianc<' 
which  you  take  no  pains  to  popularise  in  liussia,  I  should 
not  render  it  intolerable  to  my  peoj)le  by  a  kind  of  devotion 
to  it  whicli  you  do  not  dis])lay  in  respect  to  it,  and  whicli  is 
not  necessary  to  the  reduction  of  England,  since  this  will 
speedily  takt'  place  if  you  do  not  raise  up  allies  for  her  on 
the  continent.  On  the  other  points  on  which  we  dispute,  I 
have  made  my  determination.  The  Poles  are  very  turbulent, 
and  o])enly  announce  the  ap])roaching  reconciliation  of  Poland  ; 
l)ul  with  respect  to  this  subject,  1  rely  on  the  emperor's  word. 
altliough  he  has  refused  rae  the  convention  which  I  have  de- 
nuiuded.  As  for  Oldenburg.  I  desire  some  suitable  compensa- 
t  ion,  not  for  the  sake  of  my  family,  for  I  am  sufficiently  rich  to 
recompc^nse  it  for  this  loss,  but  for  the  dignity  of  my  crown. 
And  in  this  matter  also  I  rely  on  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  1 
have  told  you,  and  repeat  it,  that  although  hurt  and  em- 
Ijarrassed  by  what  has  taken  plact^  with  respect  to  the  Duchy 
of  Oldenburg.  1  will  nf)t  make  this  a  reason  for  war." 

Subtle  as  Alexander  was,  he  manifestly  expressed  his  real 
sentiment  >  in  his  discussions  with  ]\1.  de  Caulaincourt.  ]!(.■ 
was  far  ivowi  Ijeing  gratified  at  Najjoleoii's  greatness,  but  he 
resigned  himself  to  it  in  consideration  of  obtaining  J-'inland, 
.Miil(la\'ia,  and  Wallachia.  Jle  did  not  wish  to  become 
reconciled  with  i'Jngland  at  tlu^  risk  of  a  war  with  France, 
the  \ery  idi-a  of  which  made  ]\u\\  tremble;  but  nevertheless 
he  was  Tiot  pre])ared  to  sacrilice  to  hei'  tlte  i-emainder  of  his 
comniei-ce.  ami  to  ])reserve  this  alone  was  he  willing  to  brave 
a  I'uptui-e  with  her.  Jlis  nation,  and  by  his  nation  we  under- 
:-taiKl  ];)articularly  the  nobilitv  and  the  elevati'd  ])Cirtion  tif 
tlie  army.  di\ined  and  s]iai'e(l  In's  sentiments  on  all  these 
points;  and  whilst  it  kneAV  that  a  war  with  l''i'ance  would  be 
sullicieiitly  sei'ioiis.  was  j)iv])ai'e(I  to  defi-nd  its  indejiendence. 
An  idea  liad  already  spread  thronghout  all  ranks  of  the 
people  that  the  example  of  the  English  in  Portugal  wc»uld  be 
folic iwcd,  that  they  would  reti'eat  into  th(>  depths  of  IJussia, 
dotroy  evei-ything  as  they  reti-eated.  and  that  the  French 
wniild  perish  of  destitution  it'  not  (U'stroyed  by  the  ivussian 
arms.      iJut    in   language   and    attitude    they    showed   nu   di>po- 
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sition  to  insult  or  provoke  France,  and  those  Frenchmen  who 
were  in  the  country  were  everywhere  received  with  redoubled 
politeness. 

The  news  of  the  birth  of  the  Kinff  of  Eome  having-  reached 
St.  Petersburg  before  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Lauriston,  Alexander 
had  sent  all  the  grandees  of  his  court  to  compliment  the  am- 
bassador of  France,  and  behaved  in  this  matter  with  as  much 
frankness  as  cordiality.  M.  de  Caulaincourt  desired  to  termi- 
nate his  brilliant,  and,  we  must  acknowledge,  useful  embassy 
(for  he  had  contributed  to  the  delay  of  the  rupture  between 
the  two  empires),  by  a  magnificent  fete  given  on  the  occasion 
of  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome.  He  had  naturally  desired 
that  the  emperor  should  be  present  at  it,  and  the  latter,  divining 
his  wish,  addressed  him  thus :  "  Do  not  invite  me,  for  I  should 
be  obliged  to  refuse  you,  not  being  able  to  dance  with  you  while 
200,000  French  soldiers  are  marching  towards  my  frontiers.  I 
sliall  declare  myself  ill,  to  furnish  you  with  a  reason  for  not 
inviting  me,  but  I  will  send  you  all  my  court,  and  even  my 
family,  for  I  wish  that  your  fete  should  be  as  brilliant  as  it 
ought  to  be,  whether  we  regard  the  event  which  it  celebrates 
or  you  who  give  it.  Your  successor  arrives,  and  possibly  brings 
us  some  reassuring  information ;  and  should  an  understanding 
be  come  to  between  us,  I  will  bestow  both  on  your  master  and 
yourself  distinguished  testimonies  of  my  friendship. 

M.  do  Lauriston,  very  impatiently  expected,  at  length  arrived 
on  the  9th  of  May  1 8 1 1 .  M.  de  Caulaincourt  immediately 
presented  him  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  received  him 
very  graciously.  After  some  days  consecrated  to  official  re- 
ceptions full  of  dclat,  Alexander  put  M.  de  Lauriston  to  the 
question,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  obtain  some  information 
respecting  Napoleon's  projects  ;  but  he  learnt  nothing  which 
had  not  been  already  told  him  by  M.  de  Caulaincourt,  or  re- 
])eated  to  him  by  M.  de  Czernicheff,  who  had  recently  arrived 
from  Paris. 

After  some  discussions  had  taken  place  between  the  em- 
])ei'or  and  M.  de  Lauriston  similar  to  those  which  had  so  often 
lala'u  ])lace  with  M.  de  Caulaincourt,  the  em]:)eror  received  the 
adloux  of  the  latter,  embraced  him,  entn^ated  him  to  make  Napo- 
leon ac(|uainted  with  the  whole  truth,  ]irayed  M.  de  ijauriston, 
who  was  ])reseiit,  to  repeat  it  in  liis  turn,  and  sadly  added  these 
ch.'U'aclci'ist ic  words:  "But  you  will  no  longer  be  believed,  M. 
de  ('aulai)icourt  .  .  .  they  will  say  that  you  have  been  gained 
over,  Ihat  I  liaNc  seduced  you,  and  that,  fallen  into  luy  snares, 
you  liavc  iK'comc  more  Russian  thaii  I'^nMich." 

After  sonic  days  passed  in  St.  Peter.sl)urg,  M.  de  Lauriston 
wrote  to  1Ih'  I'Vencli  minister  declaring  that  as  an  honest  man 
he  was  compelled  to  s;iy  that  the  ll^mperor  Alexander,  although 
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to  a  certain  I'X'tfut  ])rt'[)finHl,  was  not  dt'sirous  of  war,  ami  would 
certainly  not  take  the  initiative  ;  that  as  regarded  Oldcidniri^, 
hf  would  acce[)t  whatever  might  be  given  him,  even  JM-rurtli. 
although  such  an  indemnity  was  ridiculous ;  and  that  with 
resjject  to  tlie  commercial  ([ue>tion.  more  rigour  might  Ije 
obtained  in  the  examination  of  the  papers  of  neutrals,  but 
that  Jiu-sia  would  never  consent  to  all  that  was  demanded 
in  that  I'e-pcct. 

]\l.  de  Czi-rnichcff  was  again  sent  id  Paris  to  repeat  in  other 
terms,  but  with  the  same  alliruuitions,  rxactl}'  the  same  things, 
and  also  to  continue  that  corruption  of  the  bureaux  of  war,  to 
which  his  go\trnment  attached  so  higli  a  value,  Ijecause  it 
eiiablrd  it  to  obtain  the  must  precise  information  respecting 
the  I-'fi'nch  military  ])reparations. 

The  conclusii))!  arrivi-d  at  by  Xaj)oleon  from  the  new  expla- 
nations brought  by  ]\I^1.  de  Czernichefi"  and  de  Caulaiucourt, 
and  received  in  tin'  letters  of  ]M.  de  Lauriston,  was,  not  that 
pi-ac-'  was  ])Ossible.  but  that  the  war  might  be  deferred  a  year; 
and  as  he  hail  detrrmintMl  to  C()nduct  this  n. 'W  campaign  in  the 
ii'd'th  with  i]umen>e  r^-.-ources  at  his  command,  he  was  not  sorry 
to  have  >till  ;i  yi-ar  in  which  to  coiujilete  his  preparations.  Jjut 
why  did  he  not  see  that  it  was  possible  not  only  to  defer.  1)ut 
even  entirely  to  a\-oid  the  contest?  Becaust-  he  had  so  often 
found  that  after  a  first  coldness  a  war  was  with  him  inevitable, 
and  ha<i  so  often  seen  his  concealed  encTnies  ready  to  rally 
round  the  Jirst  open  eiicmv  who  da)'ed  to  raise  the  mask,  lie 
had  <ei'n  so  plaiiiK'  in  Iiu-^ia  an  enemy,  vancpiished  but  not 
cni-lii-d,  around  whi.tm  tlie  resentments  of  Euro])e  would  gathei-, 
that  he  had  said  that  a  war  \vith  her  sooner  or  later  was  iuevi- 
talili':  and  ])i'reeiviiig  in  thi'  ])robal)le  war  all  the  conseijuences 
of  a  wai'  d'-e!are(L  I'^'adlng  ])!'o!'(jundl\-  the  hearts  fif  others  with- 
out lo(jking  into  his  own,  failing  to  m/i^  that  the  change  from 
coldness  to  o])en  (piarrel  w  as  chielly  cans"d  l)y  his  own  iinj)etuous 
chai'acter.  failing  to  see  that  it  Nvould  be  f)therwise  if  he  woidd 
liim-elf  l)i'Coine  moderate,  patient,  ami  tolei-ant  towards  others  ; 
mak'ing  no  salutary  rejlections,  and  ha\ing  ]io  one  a])out  him  to 
compel  him  to  make  them.  In-  resolved  a  srcond  time,  we  mav 
say.  in  the  May  of  i8ir.  to  make  war  with  Iiu>sia. 

Ij.-  wrote  to  ]\Iar-^lial  IX'U'out  that  th''  matters  wei'e  less 
])re-~>iiig.  but  that  no  pi'i'parati'.ii-  wei'e  to  be  resigned;  that 
hi-  inti'ntion  was  to  ha\''  the  ;irmy  of  the  north  ready  for  the 
coiiiiiiciici'meiit  of  iSl2.  but  of  more  extensive  proportions  than 
h''  hud  a1  first  detei'iuini-d  dii.  It  \sas  no  longer  of  300,000 
mt-n  that  ln'  thought  :  h"  wished  to  have  200.000  under  Mar- 
-'lal  |)a\'out  on  the  \  i.-tula.  200. OOO  othi'i-s  under  his  own  com- 
mand oM  th-'  Od'-i'.  with  a  re-er\e  of  150,000  on  the  I'^lbe  or  on 
the  Rhiii'  .  an  almost  eipud   loi'ce   in  the  interior,  for  the  safety 
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of  the  empire,  and  nevertheless  to  send  troops  to  Spain,  instead 
of  withdrawing  them.  Napoleon  countermanded  the  departure 
of  the  fourth  and  sixth  battalions  of  Marshal  Davout,  decided 
that  they  should  be  formed  at  the  depot,  because  they  would 
receive  there  better  organisation,  and  projected  the  formation 
of  a  seventh,  so  as  to  have  six  for  actual  service. 

He  hastened  the  formation  of  battalions  d'elite  which  had 
been  ordered  in  the  regiments  stationed  in  Holland  and  Italy, 
and  even  wished  that  a  fourth  and  a  sixth  battalion  should  be 
created  in  each  of  these  regiments.  He  ordered  that  a  pur- 
chase of  horses  which  had  been  commenced  should  be  enlarged, 
but  made  more  slowly,  in  order  that  its  results  might  be  of  a 
better  quality  ;  and  made  preparations  for  the  construction  of 
an  immense  baggage  train  of  the  largest  proportions  and  on  a 
new  plan.  He  took  advantage  of  the  time  at  his  disposal  to 
reorganise,  and  on  a  larger  scale,  the  Polish  army,  and  sent 
funds  to  Warsaw  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  fortifications  of 
Torgan,  Modlin,  and  Thorn  tlioroughly  repaired  and  armed  by 
the  following  year. 

In  the  conduct  of  his  diplomacy  he  held  the  same  ends  in 
view.  Austria  had  ,been  sounded,  and  a  response  had  been 
obtained  from  her  which  was  of  a  nature  to  inspire  confidence. 
J\J..  de  Metternicli  directed  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  since  the  war 
of  1809.  His  declared  policy  was  peace  witli  France,  and  being 
ambitious  to  obtain  from  this  peace  some  brilliant  result  for  his 
country,  he  wished  to  make  it  the  foundation  of  a  species  of 
alliance,  and  by  means  of  this  alliance  to  obtain  the  restoration 
of  Illyria,  which  was  what  Austria  at  this  moment  regretted 
the  most.  It  was  on  this  account  that  the  idea  of  a  marriages 
between  Na])oleon  and  Marie  Louise  had  been  received  witli  so 
mucli  cordiality.  But  tliis  policy  found  at  Vienna  more  than 
one  op]ioser  ;  being  contradicted  both  by  tlie  conduct  and  the 
inclinations  of  the  court  and  tlie  people.  J5ut  the  government 
had  deteruiiiied  on  th(>  line  of  conduct  that  it  would  take,  and 
liad  decided,  if  it  could  not  remain  neutral,  to  pronounce  for 
the  sti'ongest,  that  is  to  say,  for  Napoleon. 

In  tlic  meantime  the  Austrian  emperor,  !(\'iving  his  court  to 
act  as  it  cliose.  and  contenting  lums(4f  with  holding  aloof  from 
any  of  its  manifestalions,  wrote  tlie  most  friendly  letters  to  liis 
daughter,  encouraged  his  minister  to  treat  l''i'ance  with  great 
cantion.  at  once  consented  to  aid  lier  in  Tiirkey  (for  he  was 
anxious  to  prexcnt  Russia  fi-OTu  obtaining  the  J)a]iu])ian  pro- 
vinces j,  and  licld  out  hopes  that  Austi'ia  would  be  an  ally  in  tlie 
event  of  new  Muropean  complications,  on  condition  of  obtainiiig 
some  solid  ad\'an1  :\v:^-. 

iM.  de  Mellei-nieh  ent.ei'ed  I'ully  into  these  views,  ami  was 
[)erliaps   rather   juore    favourably  inclined   towards   us  than  the 
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king  liimself.  lie  said  to  M.  Otto  with  a  singailar  iiiixture  of 
abandon,  cordiality,  and  confidence  in  himself:  "Leave  me  to 
myself,  and  all  will  go  well.  Yonr  master  is  always  anxious  to 
do  things  too  rapidly.  At  Constantinople  you  commit  great 
faults.  You  are  too  apt  to  tliink  that  the  Turks  are  brutes  to 
be  driven  with  a  cudgel.  These  brutes  are  become  as  subtle 
as  yourselves.  They  perceive  the  speculations  which  all  the 
world,  and  es])ecially  you,  are  indulging  in  with  respect  to  them. 
They  know  that  you  delivered  them  up  to  the  Russians  in  1 807, 
and  that  now  you  wish  to  take  them  away  again,  to  make  them 
aid  you  against  these  same  Hussians.  They  detect  you,  and 
understand  in  an  opposite  sense  all  that  you  say  to  them.  Keep 
in  tlu^  background,  be  reserved  at  Constantinople,  and  we  shall 
snatch  from  the  hands  of  the  Russians  tlie  rich  prey  which 
you  have  so  imprudently  resigned  to  tht>m.  Trust  in  me,  and 
tlit^  Turks  shall  lose  neither  IMoldavia  nor  Wallachia.  I5ut 
show  yourselves  in  the  matter  as  little  as  possible.  All  counsel 
that  comes  from  you  is  suspected  at  Constantinople."  In 
s])eaking  on  the  ])robnl)iliry  of  war  with  Ixussia,  M.  de  JMetter- 
nicli  counselled  ])eace.  saying,  that  great  as  was  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  fortune  might  betray  him,  and  that  although  the 
chances  were  doubtless  in  his  favour,  it  would  be  wiser  not  to 
ffMnpt  htM' :  and  that  if  tlie  ein]MM'or  should  happily  incline  to 
lliis  opini(>n,  lie,  M.  de  MetttM'nich,  would  rejoice  to  become  the 
iii''(liator  between  him  and  Russia,  and  believed  that  he  would 
be  a  successful  one;  Ihat  as  foi"  Austria,  she  was  worn  out,  and 
had  gi'eat  need  of  repose,  and  that  she  could  only  be  induced 
1n  affoi'd  aid  to  France,  in  (i])position  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
nation,  by  a  reward  that  wfuild  be  worthy  of  sucli  an  effort. 

Such  language  showed  that  at  the  price  of  a  ])rovince  an 
Au-irian  ariny  might  l)e  obtained  as  a  liussian  army  had 
formerly  been  ol)t;iined  at  the  prict>  of  Finland,  liut  ]\1.  Otto 
at  Vienjia  and  ]\1.  de  Ixassano  at  Paris  were  directed  to  be 
;is  ol)scure  in  tlieli"  communications  as  ]\l.  de  IMetternich,  to 
iiitiiuate  that  war  was  generally  fruitful  in  consecpiences,  that 
ir  was  iiiijiossible  1(i  mal-:e  a  distribution  oi'  l)Ooty  beforehand. 
l)ut  that  thdst'  allies  who  were  really  useful  to  Napoleon  had 
nevei-  gone  unre\varded. 

In  I'rus-ia  the  ])olicy  was  not  so.  .M.  de  Ilardenberg,  the 
clii't"  rrussian  minister,  and  his  colleagues,  liad  devised  a  ]'>lan, 
since  beoomi'  a  ])ernuinent  one  in  Prussia,  by  which  Prussia 
niight  have  many  troo])s  whil'-t  a])])earing  to  have  but  few. 
W'e  imi.vt  reniend)er  that  a  secret  article  of  tht^  ''j'reaty  of  Tilsit 
prohibiti'd  Prussia  from  ha\ing  nuu-e  thai!  42,000  men  under 
aiaus.  To  e\aile  thi>  article  fre>li  bodies  of  troops  were  suc- 
ces>ively  enrolled  and  drilled,  as  (piickly  and  well  as  ])ossib]e, 
and  then  (li<mi<sed  to  their  avocations  to  make  room  for  others. 
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By  this  means  150,000  were  rend(!recl  nvailable  instead  of  only 
42,000,  the  number  fixed  by  the  treaty.  At  the  same  time 
all  the  youth  of  the  ujDper  and  middle  classes,  nobles  and 
citizens,  priests  and  philosophers,  united  themselves  into  secret 
societies,  which  took  various  names,  such  as  Ligne  de  la  Vertu, 
Ligne  Germanique,  in  which  vows  were  taken  to  be  entirely 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  Germany,  to  live  but  for  her,  to  forget 
every  difference  of  class  or  province,  to  acknowledge  only 
Germans,  to  speak  no  language  but  German,  to  wear  nothing 
but  what  was  of  German  manufacture,  to  cultivate  and  cherish 
only  German  art,  and  in  short,  to  devote  to  Germany  every 
faculty. 

Situated  on  such  a  volcano,  the  position  of  the  king  and  of 
M.  de  Hardenberg  was  one  of  cruel  perplexity.  Scruj^les  of 
conscience  rendered  the  former  unwilling  to  break  with  Napo- 
leon, to  whom  he  was  engaged  by  the  most  solemn  protestation 
of  fidelity,  made  in  the  hope  of  saving  the  remains  of  his 
monarchy  ;  and  the  latter,  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  M.  de 
Metternich,  was  endeavouring  to  discover  which  line  of  conduct 
would  be  most  advantageous  to  his  country. 

In  the  meantime  the  German  party  was  urgent  for  the 
adoption  of  a  patriotic  perfidy,  according  to  the  plan  of  which 
I'russia  was  to  arm  extensively,  under  pretext  of  the  threaten- 
ing appearance  of  affairs  in  Europe,  to  induce  Napoleon  to 
consent  to  this  by  conferring  with  him  respecting  an  alliance, 
to  promise  and  sign  anything,  and  at  the  last  moment  to  unite 
with  the  Russians  to  overwhelm  the  French,  whilst  the  whole 
of  Germany  would  arise  against  them  in  their  rear. 

'V\\e  king,  M.  de  Hardenberg,  and  some  of  the  wiser  spirits 
consid(>red  this  plan  as  absurd,  and  only  adopted  that  portion 
of  it  ^vhich  was  free  froni  perfidy-.  They  resolved  to  arm, 
and  by  means  of  the  expedient  we  have  already  pointed  out, 
although  restricted  to  42.000  eil'ective  troops,  had  in  a  very 
short  tiine  100,000  or  120,000.  Hut  altliough  they  conld 
('((uivoeati'  res])ecting  the  niniil)er  of  their  disposable  troops, 
they  coiihl  not  conceal  some  of  their  ]-)re])arations,  such  as. 
Uu-  example,  thos(»  th.'it  were  made  in  the  fortifications  which 
l'riissi;i  still  retaiiied.  '^riic  intention  of  the  king  and  M.  de 
I  Iar(lcii])(Tg  was,  when  they  could  no  longer  k(>e])  their  pr(>- 
paralioiis  sc(M-et,  to  acknowledge^  tlieTu,  to  avow  their  motive 
I0  lie  in  llic  ])roj('ct  iTiij^uied  to  Na])ol('oii  of  comtuencing  the 
I'lissiait  war  Ity  sii]i]ircssiiig  tlie  rnnains  of  the  Prussian  mon- 
areliy.  and  lo  |)]ac(>  I'^rancc  in  the  altcrnal  ixc  of  cither  accepting 
llicii'  sinciTi'  alliance  at  t]i(>  pi'icc  of  a  solemn  guarantee  of 
their  national  e.xislence  and  the  ri^stitut ion  of  various  territories, 
or  of  having  them  bitter  en(Mnies.  ])re])ared  to  fight  to  the  last 
man  in  det'eiuN'  of  th'ii-  indejiendence. 
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^lattors  had  now  arrivod  at  such  a  point  tliat  it  was  ncccs- 
sarv  to  speak  opi'nly,  for  dissimulation  both  on  the  one  side 
and  tlit^  other  was  no  longtT  j)ossible.  Na])oleon,  in  fact, 
liad  ah'eady  ordered  ]\Iarslial  Davout  to  liold  himself  in  readi- 
ness to  march  the  division  Friant  upon  the  Oder,  in  order  to 
cut  oif  the  Kino-  of  Priissia  and  his  army  from  the  Vistula,  to 
seize  him  and  the  p-reater  part  of  his  troops  at  the  first  hostile 
movement,  and  to  in'epare  three  parks  of  artillery  wliich  would 
be  capable  of  taking  in  a  few  days  Spandaii,  Graudentz, 
Colberg-.  and  Breslau.  Havinpf  pivm  these  orders,  lie  had 
directed  y\.  de  Saint-Martin,  the  French  ambassador,  peremp- 
torilv  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  to 
rerpiire  under  the  form  of  an  ultimatum  an  immediate  and 
complete  disarminL^  and  should  this  ultimatum  not  be  accepted, 
ro  withdraw,  pivinp-  into  the  hands  of  Marshal  Davout  the 
monarchy  of  Frederick  the  Great. 

'J'he  state  of  affairs  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  were  of  no  less 
serious  an  as])ect.  Denmark,  compelled  in  common  witli  tlie 
rest  of  the  European  shore  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  the 
continental  blockade,  was  as  faithful  to  those  laws  as  could 
lie  expected  from  a  State  defending  the  cause  of  anotlier  ;  for 
althouL'-h  Denmark  regarded  the  cause  of  the  neutrals  as  her 
own.  in  ihe  state  which  affairs  had  now  reached  the  cause  of 
the  neutrals  had  unfVirtunately  disa]')peared  in  another,  that 
'if  XapriltM)n"s  amlntion.  Denmark,  composed  of  islands,  and 
having  a  ]iortion  of  its  fortune  in  other  isles  situated  beyond 
ihi>  oci'an.  could  only  exist  b\'  means  of  the  sea,  and  considered 
it  liard  that  for  the  ])urpose  of  being  free  at  some  future  time 
it  should  bi'  completely  deprived  of  freedom  at  th(^  present. 
i>ut  the  natural  ]>i'oliity  of  the  gox'ei-ninent  and  the  country, 
th<'  remeiiilii'auce  of  tlie  disaster  of  Copenhagen,  tlie  natural 
hatred  to  England,  antl  the  courage  of  the  reigning  ]>rince.  all 
concurred  to  reiidi-r  T)enmark  the  most  faithful  ally  of  France 
ill  the  great  matter  of  the  continetital  blork-ade.  ]',ut  although 
this  \va-  the  general  spirit  of  the  c<')untry.  tlie  infidelity  of 
-oine  and  the  sufferings  of  othei's  ]ire\-eiited  it  from  being 
uiii\eiv^;d.  Altoua  es])ecial]y,  situate  at  some  ste]")s  from  Ifam- 
Idji'L"".  ^er\e(l  a-  a  mean.-  for  the  continuance  ol'  communications 
with  i'lti'j'Jaml.  The  mei-ehaiits  of  Il;imburg.  liecrime  French 
in  -|)ire  ot'  I  li.  i!i-elves,  aiid  as  >i;t'li  submitted  to  the  rigorou'; 
law>  of  till'  bloekade.  ex]iosed.  moi-e(i\-er.  to  the  inllexilile 
se\ei'ii\-  (if  M;ir-hal  Davinit,  and  fearing  Tas  soTuetinies  hap- 
peiie;!)  that  their  b'ioks  would  bi'  examined  to  discover  whether 
tliev  -till  iieiintained  comtneivaal  relations  with  Fngland.  had 
m;i(le  I  lamliiirg  the  residenC''  of  their  families,  atid  had  ke]it 
at  Altoiia  their  olHces,  lioolcs.  and  correspondence.  Ry  means 
of  smugu'lei--  .•ind  contrabandists,  ^vhose  ])roceedings  were  mucli 
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favoured  by  the  form  of  the  country,  Holstein  was  filled  with 
colonial  produce,  and  Napoleon,  taking  the  same  measures  in 
regard  to  it  as  he  had  formerly  taken  with  regard  to  Holland, 
had  attempted  to  empty  this  depot  by  granting  permission  for 
the  introduction  of  this  colonial  produce  into  the  empire  during 
two  months  on  payment  of  a  duty  of  50  per  cent.  This  plan 
had  succeeded,  and  had  produced  thirty  millions  of  receipts. 
Holstein  was  emptied  and  was  no  longer  a  magazine  of  Eng- 
lish colonial  produce.  Contraband  traffic  was  therefore  almost 
entirely  suppressed  in  this  quarter.  Henmark  had  furnished 
us  with  more  than  three  thousand  excellent  soldiers  for  the 
Antwerp  fleet. 

One  motive  of  its  fidelity  to  us  was  its  fear  of  Sweden ;  which 
country,  having  lost  Finland  rather  by  the  extravagance  of  her 
king  than  the  insufficiency  of  her  arms,  entertained  the  culpable 
idea  of  recompensing  herself  for  this  loss  by  taking  Norway 
from  Denmark.  Napoleon  liad  shown  himself  inflexible  upon 
this  point.  But  to  comprehend  this  other  European  complica- 
tion, it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
a  new  revolution  which  had  taken  place  some  months  since  in 
Sweden,  the  country  which,  after  Florence,  has  been  the  most 
fertile  in  revolutions. 

Wearied  of  the  follies  of  Gustavus  IV.,  the  Swedish  people 
relieved  themselves  by  a  military  revolution  of  this  mad  king, 
who  had  since  wandered  about  Europe  an  object  of  general 
pity,  whilst  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sudermaine,  reigned  at 
Stockholm  as  wisely  as  the  difficulties  of  the  times  would  permit. 
At  his  request  Napoleon  had  granted  peace  to  Sweden,  on  con- 
dition that  she  should  immediately  declare  war  with  England, 
close  her  ports  against  British  commerce,  and  comply  with  all 
the  regulations  of  the  continental  blockade.  Then  for  the 
]iur]30se  of  having  peace  witli  ]vussia  and  France,  Sweden  had 
been  compelled  to  abandon  Finland  to  the  first,  and  to  sacrifice 
her  commerce  to  the  second.  At  tliis  price  she  had  recovered 
Swedisli  Pomerania  and  lier  commercial  relations  with  the  con- 
tinent. But  of  what  value  to  her  was  permission  to  introduce 
iiierclmndisc  of  (^very  kind  into  contintrntal  Europe  if  she  had 
lost  l)v  war  with  Eiigland  llie  ability  to  receive  them  ? 

Sweden  had  escaped  from  lier  embarrassment,  as  is  usual 
wijli  tlie  weak,  by  means  of  deceit.  She  had  only  made  a 
(ioliiidiis  deolai'ation  of  war  against  I'^ngland  ;  liad  closed  against 
hei-  lier  poi'ls,  but  left  open  to  her  the  chief  of  them,  and  the 
most  .'ub-nntngeously  situated,  tliat  of  Gothenburg.  This  ]')ort, 
situated  in  tlie  (..-ittegat,  o])]X)site  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain, 
at  tlie  <'ntran(M>  of  a,  deep  gulf,  pn^sented  infinite  conveniences 
for  thf»  strange  system  of  contraband  traffic  devised  at  this 
])(>riod.       The     j'higlish    fieet,    under     Admiral     Sauniarez,    was 
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statioru'd  citlicr  at  tln'  isK'  oi'  Anliolt,  or  in  the  various  inoutlis 
of  the  j^'ulf.  L'nder  the  protection  of  the  British  Ihii^-  hundreds 
of  vessels  undisguisedly  depositetl  on  the  coast  of  Sweden  their 
cargoes  of  siii;-ars,  cnlFefS,  C(-ittons,  and  all  the  products  of 
HirininLrhaiu  and  ^[anehester.  This  niercliandise,  exchanLfi'd 
for  the  products  of  the  north,  and  sometimes  also  for  the  silks 
of  Italy,  were  carried  to  every  part  of  the  Baltic  shore  under 
various  pretended  neutral  flags,  and  es]iecially  under  that  of 
America.  But  the  principal  scene  of  tliis  commerce  on  the 
Continent  was  the  port  of  Stralsund.  in  Swedish  Poraerania. 
Inlroiluced  into  this  poit  as  Swedish  merchaTidise,  I'higlish  pro- 
iluets  had  free  entranci^  into  Germany  since  the  establishment 
of  ])eace  between  Fi'ance  and  Sweden. 

It  was  thus  that  Sweden  eluded  the  conditions  of  its  peace 
with  France.  But  such  facts,  concealed  for  a  moment,  could 
Udt  long  remain  hidden  from  Xapoleou.  ^Moreover,  a  new  com- 
[)lication  had  .-nkled  to  the  singularities  of  this  strange  state  of 
all'airs.  The  Duke  of  Sudermaine.  uncle  of  Gustavus  I\'.,  hat! 
no  cliihhvn.  The  most  simple  ])lan  would  liave  been  to  make 
the  son  of  the  dethr(»ned  king  heir  to  the  throne.  But  the 
[)aity  of  the  de])osed  monarch  had  rendered  itself  so  hateful  to 
tlie  nation  that  it  was  finite  impossible  to  re-establish  the 
iidieritance  of  the  throne  in  the  family  of  Wasa  by  adopting  as 
its  futui'e  king  the  son  of  (Tusta\  us  W .  In  this  dilemma,  the 
new  king,  Charles  XITI..  liad  adopted  a  Danish  prince,  the  Duke 
of  Angusrenl)onrg.  and  iirnii-frrrr  oi  the  King  of  Denmark. 
The  crown  of  Dnuiiark  was  itself  threatened  with  a  failure  of 
heirs,  for  the  King  of  Denmark  liad  no  olfv[)ring.  Many  sensible 
pei-son>  Ml  Sweden,  -eeing  tliat  both  the  thrones  at  Stockholm 
and  Copenhagen  would  ])robably  soon  become  vacant,  and  per- 
ceiving till'  ])rogressive  decadence  of  their  country,  threatened 
by  Russia  by  lund.  and  by  Fngland  ly  sea.  believed  that  a 
renewal  of  the  famou<  I'eunion  of  the  thi'Ce  kingdoms  was  the 
oidy  means  ot'  securing  their  greatness  and  iinh'jjendence.  This 
was  tru(^  policy,  and  ])f)inted  to  that  which  the  Swedes  ought  tt) 
lia\'e  (lesiri'd  fov  theiii--elves,  and  l'lnro])r  have  desired  for  the 
Swedes.  I  nlia])pily,  altlK)ngh  a  certain  national  instinct  siij)- 
pijrtcd  thi-  iilea,  amongst  thi'  pea-ants,  who  formed  the  liberal 
ordei'.  tlie  union  of  Calmar  was  associated  with  only  sad  remem- 
brances ;  and  tlieir  n.^w  Idng,  th^-i-efore.  not  daring  to  adopt  the 
King  of  Denmai'k-  hinisplf.  adopted  Ins  h.  <i n-frr/rr^  destined  at 
a  lati'r  p-riod  to  ascend  the  Danisli  throne. 

The  Duke  of  Au^'usten])oui-g.  tlius  destinetl  one  day  to  wear 
the  three  crowns  (if  the  north,  was  ])osse>sed  of  no  pleasing 
i|ua.litif-.  l)Ut  of  many  of  a  natui-e  to  ])ro('urt^  esteem.  Piefore 
he  had  niiii-.  liowf\cr.  to  aei(iiire  the  re-pt-ct  of  tlu-  Swedish 
jK'op'i'.    hi'    was    -u'ldenly    cari'ied    away    from    anu)ngst    them, 

vol.,  vu.  X 
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suddenly  falling  dead  from  his  horse  at  a  review.  It  was  fully 
proved  that  his  death  proceeded  from  natural  causes  alone ;  but 
the  Swedish  people,  inspired  witli  a  sudden  burst  of  sympathy 
for  a  prince  so  suddenly  struck  down,  persuaded  themselves 
that  the  criminality  of  interested  parties  had  snatched  away 
this  object  of  their  growing  affection.  With  the  usual  violence 
of  popular  passion,  they  pointed  out  as  the  committers  of  this 
crime  the  chief  persons  of  the  party  of  the  deposed  king,  and 
hurled  against  them  the  most  atrocious  threats,  which  were 
hajypily  without  effect,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Comte  de 
Fersen,  whom  the  populace  murdered  in  the  public  streets. 

In  proportion  as  the  aspect  of  affairs  became  more  grave,  th(! 
enlightened  persons  of  the  nation,  with  Charles  XIII.  at  their 
head,  became  the  more  inclined  to  the  union  of  the  three 
crowns,  and  were  tempted  to  take  another  step  in  pursuit  of 
this  policy,  either  by  ado])ting  the  cousin  and  heir-apparent  of 
the  King  of  Denmark,  ]^rince  Christian,  or  by  adopting  the 
King  of  Denmark  himself.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  conflict 
of  ideas  arising  from  the  various  proposals,  there  were  some 
persons,  and  their  number  increased  every  day,  who  had  turned 
their  thoughts  in  another  direction.  Many  Swedes,  favourably 
inclined  towards  France  by  their  fondness  for  the  French  re- 
volutionary ideas,  by  their  military  enthusiasm,  and  by  that 
long  existing  instinct  which  always  inclined  the  two  countries 
towards  each  other,  entertained  the  idea  that  in  the  existing 
state  of  circumstances  the  best  plan  would  be  to  apply  to  him 
by  whom  thrones  were  raised  or  overthrown,  Napoleon.  The 
feeling  respecting  him  in  Sweden  was  similar  to  that  which 
had  been  felt  towards  him  in  Spain  before  the  revolution  of 
l^ayonne,  and  was  an  extraordinary  blending  of  admiration, 
fascination,  and  adulation  for  his  talents  both  military  and 
civil.  To  address  him,  therefore,  with  the  purpose  of  o))tain- 
ing  from  him  either  one  of  his  princes  or  one  of  his  captains, 
was  an  idea  even  more  po]mlar  than  that  of  uniting  the  three 
Scandinavian  kingdoms,  and  was  particularly  gratifying  to  the 
wai'lik(>  iVclings  of  the  Swedes. 

The  reigning  king,  entirely  devoted  to  th(^  ]iolicy  of  the  union 
of  fh(>  three  kingdoms,  but  perceiving  the  necessity  of  having 
the  support  of  France,  had  sent  a  confidential  messenger  to 
Naijoleon  with  a  letter  with  which  he  inforined  him  of  the  feel- 
ing which  existed  in  favour  of  the  union  of  the  three  crowns ; 
declared  that  it  was  in  his  opinion  the  l)est  policy  that  could 
be  selected,  but  that  he  was  unwilling  to  do  anything  without 
consulting  the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Furope,  the  powerful 
Fniperor  of  the  French,  and  if  that  he  approved  he  would 
choose  his  soveroign  from  amongst  the  princes  of  Denmark, 
but  that  if  he  disapproved,  he,  the  King  of  Sweden,  hoped  that 
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111-  would  uraut  toj  SwctliMi,  who  would  accept  the  trit't  witli 
transport,  either  one  of  the  ]iriiic('s  ot"  liis  own  family,  or  one 
of  the  illustrious  warriors  under  his  coniniaiid.  in  addition  to 
this  letter,  the  secret  envoy  was  directed  to  insist  that  Napoleon 
should  himself  bestow  a  kin<(  upon  Sweden. 

Napoleon  was  more  embarrassed  than  flattered  by  this  mes- 
saj^a'.  ift'  had  found  that  he  was  com]ielled  to  support  at  a 
}ii*avy  charg.-  th*'  m'W  kint^s  whom  hr  crtT-ated,  and  that  in  spite 
of  all  that  they  cost  him.  they  were  litth^  less  compliant  than 
those  hi'  had  di-posi^d.  beini;'  obliged,  as  tlun"  were,  to  make  them- 
selvi'S  the  instruments  of  their  peo])les'  resistance.  He  was 
not  anxious,  thercforr,  to  take  u])on  liimself  new  dilliculties  of 
1  his  kind,  ^lon-over,  he  had  gi\('n  suflicieiit  underage  to  Euro])e 
bv  the  cn-ation  of  L'rench  departments  at  Hamburg  and  Luljeck, 
without  agi/i'avaling  it  by  the  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Sweden 
of  a  French  ])rince,  who  might  \ery  ])robaV)ly  speedily  become 
an  enemy.  Napolerin  liad  therefore  iinmediately  replied  that 
he  had  no  prince  or  general  to  offer  to  the  Swedes,  and  that  he 
had  no  aiid)itious  projects  at  that  moment  either  for  Ins  own 
familv  or  for  his  lieutenants  ;  that  shoidd  he  comply  with  the 
recpiest  made.  Kurope  might  be  offended,  and  that  the  policy 
which  held  in  view  the  ultiTuate  union  of  the  three  ci'owns  of 
the  north  a])peared  to  him  to  be  the  best,  and  the  most  worth}- 
i>f  the  excellent  ])rince  who  reigned  at  Stockhobn  ;  that  for 
himself,  he  asked  no  more  than  that  Sweden  should  be  the 
faithful  allv  (^i  l-'raiic--.  and  aid  her  against  Kngland  ])y  an 
exact  com])liance  wirh  tie'  laws  of  the  continental  Vjlockade. 

When  this  answer  had  arrived,  Charles  XIII.  no  hjnger 
hesitated  to  f(ill(]W  lii^  own  inelinaticms.  and  resolvetl  to  ado[)t 
the  brother  rif  the  lati-lv  deceased  prince,  the  Duke  of  .Vugus- 
tenbourg.  Hut  a  new  incident  had  again  com])]icated  the  cir- 
cumstanci-s  attending  \\\\<  choice.  The  King  <if  Denmark, 
bred. 'rick  \'I.,  (f'sii'in'.;-  not  oidy  the  nni(in  of  tlie  three  crowns, 
i)nt  th.'d  thev  should  be  united  (;n  his  own  head,  liad  prohil)ited 
the  Duke  of  Augustenboui-g  from  accepting  the  adoption  with 
which  he  was  honoured,  and  had  opeidy,  in  fraidv  and  noble 
terms,  f(jr  the  sake,  he  said,  of  the  ])t;'0])les  i»l'  tli(^  thret'  king- 
doitis.  solicited  the  adoption  of  Cliarh'S  NIII. 

The  union  so  boldly  ])resented  to  tlieii-  notice,  and  associ- 
ated. more(jver,  with  a  King  of  Denmark,  whose  position 
olfi-ndi'd  Swedish  ])ri(!e.  whilst  hi<  real  or  su])posed  character 
fri'j'ht''nr(l  the  nuineroii-  ])artisan<  of  the  new  id(\as,  liad  caused 
a  species  of  aLdtation.  and  the  confusion  in  men's  minds 
bi'cam*'  greater  than  evei-.  In  this  strange  position  of  affairs, 
which  wa-  prolonged  tluring  the  \vhole  of  the  year  iSlO.  public 
feeling.  l)ecoming  constantly  more  lluctuating  and  more  ]ier- 
[dexed,  had  turned  once  more  towards  Napoleon,  without  being 
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able-  to  penetrate  his  designs,  and  employed  itself  in  conjec- 
turing what  prince  or  general  Napoleon  could  bestow  upon 
Sweden.  There  was  one  man,  Marshal  Bernadotte,  both  a 
warrior  and  a  prince,  allied  to  the  imperial  family  by  means  of 
his  wife,  sister  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  who  had  sojourned  for 
some  time  on  the  frontiers  of  Sweden,  and  had  contracted 
relations  with  many  Swedes ;  and  having  been  directed  to 
threaten  Sweden  with  an  expedition,  and  to  assist  the  Russians 
in  Finland,  and  at  the  same  time  receiving  secret  orders  not 
to  act,  he  had  permitted  the  Swedes  to  believe  that  his  inaction 
was  the  result  of  his  own  good-will  towards  them.  Courting  on 
all  occasions  all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  moved 
by  a  vague  feeling  of  ambition  which  led  him  to  watch  all  the 
thrones  that  were  vacant  or  were  likely  to  become  so,  he  had 
made  friends  amongst  the  Swedish  nobility  whose  tastes  were 
military.  Knowing  both  how  to  flatter  others  and  to  set  forth 
his  own  merits,  he  had  persuaded  some  persons  to  regard  him  as 
an  accouiplished  prince.  The  name  of  old  General  Bernadotte 
was  therefore  mentioned  by  some  persons  as  that  of  a  man 
dear  to  Napoleon,  having  rendered  him  immense  military 
services,  and  who  would  obtain  for  Sweden,  besides  great 
renown,  the  thorough  friendship  of  P'rance. 

This  idea  was  rapidly  propagated,  and  in  the  meantime  a 
last  incident,  as  singular  as  those  which  had  already  signalised 
this  singular  dynastic  revolution,  had  occurred,  and  was  not 
of  a  nature  to  enlighteii  the  Swedes  respecting  the  wishes 
or  intentions  of  the  French  euiperor.  Our  charge  d'affaires, 
M.  Desangiers,  was  deprived  of  bis  post  for  having  held  a 
conversation  with  a  Swedish  ]:)ersonage,  from  which  it  might 
l)e  concluded  that  France  was  inclined  to  the  union  of  the 
three  crowns.  This  solicitude  to  disavow  an  idea,  which  never- 
theless was  its  own,  provtnl  how  determined  France  was  not  to 
manifest  her  opinion.     What  then  did  she  desire  ? 

ill  the  midst  of  this  cruel  state  of  eml^arrassment,  tlu'  king, 
ha\iiig  to  submit  a  proposal  to  the  comlU  of  the  assembk'd 
St  ates,  had  ])resented  three  candidates — the  Duke  of  Augusten- 
boii rg,  the  K'ing  of  Denmark,  and  the  Frince  of  Ponte  Corvo 
( l>eniado1te).  The  coniile  </r,-^  c'lat.s.  under  the  influence  of 
j\l.  d'Adlersparre,  the  head  of  the  revolutionary  and  military 
party  thnt  had  dethroned  CJustavus  JY..  had  ado])ted,  as  tlie 
wisest  and  least  liazardous  resolution,  tlie  ado])tion  of  the 
Duke  f)!'  Augustenbourg,  brother  of  the  prince  lately  deceased. 
This  candidate  had  eh'ven  votes,  and  the  Frince  of  Foute  Corvo 
only  one. 

Matters  wvro  in  this  state  when  then^  suddenly  arrived  an 
old  French  merchant,  long  established  at  (jotlienburg,  where 
he  had  not  been  successful  in  his  commercial  transactions,  and 
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who  was  an  excellent  agent  in  elections.  Sent  by  the  I'rince 
(if  Ponte  Corvo  with  letters  and  funds,  he  was  directed  to  set 
at  work  every  agency  in  support  of  the  French  candidate.  In 
a  very  short  time  the  most  extraordinary  rumours  were  afloat. 
It  was  whis])ered  about  that  it  needed  very  little  penetration 
to  discover  the  true  wishes  of  France,  wishes  which  she  was 
com])elled  to  conceal  for  political  reasons  sufilciently  ap]ia- 
i-ent.  and  that  these  evidently  iioiiited  to  the  elevation  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden  of  the  l^rince  of  Ponte  CorNO,  that  illus- 
trious general  and  wise  counsellor,  who  had  been  the  inspirer  of 
Napoleon  in  his  most  successful  cam])aigns  and  in  his  greatest 
act>  of  pcilicy.  This  comedy,  ])layed  with  much  tact,  was 
perfectly  successful,  and  within  a  few^  hours  the  new  opinion 
had  spread  so  widely,  that  it  involved  the  government  and  the 
assembly  of  the  States,  the  king  was  compelled  to  renew  the 
])resentation  he  liad  made,  the  coiniti'  electoial  to  reverse  its 
vote,  and  in  a  single  night  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo  was 
])ro])osed  and  elected,  almo.-t  unanimously,  priuce-royal,  heir- 
a])])arent  to  the  crcjwn  of  Sweden. 

I']very  circurustance  attending  this  revolution  was  to  be 
fijually  >trange.  ^\"llen  the  secret  agent  who  contrived  this 
>udden  electoral  reversal  set  out  from  Paris,  Napoleon,  fear- 
ing that  he  might  abuse  the  name  of  France,  had  charged 
ili.'  ministi-r  of  foreign  affairs  10  disavow  him.  but  the  dis- 
avowal had  arri\c(l  at  Stcjckliolm  too  late.  The  prince  chosen 
to  be  i\w  ally  of  France  (we  -jiall  .-]jeedily  se(^  how  much  he  was 
M>)  was  alri\ady  elect  etl.  Naixdeon,  on  learning  of  this  election, 
siiiilfd  with  a  sort  of  l)ittcrnis-.  as  though  he  had  ])enetrated 
into  the  di'plh-  of  tlie  future:  but  he  >|)oke  of  it  with  a  kind 
of  indilfei-i'iict'.  ]i;iving  absoiUtr  I'aith  in  his  own  strength,  and 
reM'arding  the  ingratitude  wliicli  he  foresaw  as  one  of  the 
oiMiaments  of  the  career  of  a  gi'i'at  m;in.  He  received  with 
niiiiglfd  haiilrur  am!  benignity  !iis  (ild  general,  i'leruadotte. 
when  h'-  came  To  :-(, licit:  tli.-it  apjiroliation  wliich  was  absolutely 
ne(^e>sai'v  to  him  a-  regartled  Sweden;  he  told  him  that  he 
\\a>  a  -;  ranger  Xo  hi.-  eli'walion,  for  rliat  his  policy  did  not 
perniit  hiu!  to  iniei-fere  in  tlie  matter,  liut  that  he  regarded 
it  with  ])]e;isure  a>  a  heiii;ig.>  rendered  to  tlw  glorv  (jf  the 
IVeneh  ai'iii>;  that  lie  feir  (^  :ininced  that  Marshal  J^eriuxdotte, 
;i  lender  (,f  lii-,  ni'inies,  would  never  forgot  what  was  due  to 
lii<  count  i'\.  Mild  in  this  conliileiie.'  he  t'oncurred  in  the  elec- 
!  ion  tnade  l)y  ihe  Swi'des;  and  a>  he  wa<  unwilling  that  a 
I'rencliman  ,-lioiild  make  abroad  an  appeai'ance  which  was  not 
wortlu"  of  til''  dignity  of  brance.  he  had  ordered  ^\.  ]Mollien 
to  -ii])p|y  liiiii  with  the  1"iiiid>  di'  wliich  lie  might  have  need. 

Imniediaiely  alter  liis  arrival  at  Stockholm,  the  Prince  ol' 
I'oiiif   Cor\o    devoted    him.-elf    to    tlattering    all    parties,    and 
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pretending,  in  turn,  to  hold  the  opinions  of  each.  For  some 
time  this  conduct  was  possible,  and  might  succeed  up  to  the 
moment  when  the  bursting  forth  against  us  of  a  storm  of 
universal  hatred  would  render  the  part  of  irreconcilable  hatred 
against  France  also  successful.  In  the  meantime,  being  desirous 
of  immediately  gratifying  Swedish  pride,  the  Prince-Royal  of 
Sweden,  with  the  precipitation  of  a  new-comer,  had  devised 
a  strange  overture  to  make  to  the  French  minister,  and  which 
])roved  what  an  idea  he  had  formed  of  political  fidelity. 

It  was  at  this  period,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  Napo- 
leon prepared,  without  hurrying  his  ]oroceedings,  for  a  cam- 
paign against  Russia.  In  every  direction  there  were  rumours 
of  a  great  war  in  the  north.  The  l^rince-Royal  of  Sweden, 
displaying  on  this  occasion  an  affected  devotion  towards 
France,  said  to  our  minister  that  he  saw  very  plainly  what 
was  in  preparation,  and  that  there  would  soon  be  a  great 
war ;  he  referred  to  the  important  services  he  had  rendered 
in  the  war  of  1807  (^i^tl  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  services 
on  that  occasion  were  im])ortant) ;  observed  that  such  a  war 
must  be  dangerous  and  difficult;  that  it  would  render  neces- 
sary to  Napoleon  powerful  alliances ;  that  a  Swedish  array 
thrown  into  Finland,  almost  at  the  gates  of  St.  Petersburg, 
would  be  an  immense  assistance,  but  that  there  was  little 
]irobability  that  this  province  could  be  recovered ;  that  its 
recovery  was  considered  hopeless  amongst  the  Swedes,  who 
regarded  Norway  as  the  natural  and  necessary  recompense 
for  its  loss ;  and  declared  that  if  Napoleon  would  at  once 
secure  Norway  to  Sweden,  he  would  place  the  Swedes  at 
his  entire  disposal.  He  had  the  hardihood  to  conclude  by 
threatening  his  immediate  hostility  should  his  proposition 
not  be  accepted,  and  after  having  shown  how  he  could  serve, 
took  pains  to  point  out  how  he  could  injure. 

The  Frencli  ministci-  hastened  to  write  to  Paris  for  the 
answer  which  he  should  make  to  such  a  proposition.  Napo- 
leon, let  it  be  said  to  liis  praise,  on  receiving  this  information, 
made  a  movement  of  indignation,  whicli  had  great  results. 
lie  blushed  with  indignation  and  contempt  at  such  a  ]iropo- 
sition.  and  addressed  on  the  subject  to  his  minister  for  foreign 
aflaii's  one  of  the  best  and  most  honourable  letters  lu;  ever 
wnitc  in  his  life,  ex])i-essing  his  regret  at  the  foolisli  line  of  con- 
(liK^t  a(lo])t(>d  by  the  ntnv  ]irince-royal,  declaring  that  to  betray 
Denmark  would  be  a  crinu^  which  was  to  I^ ranee  impossible; 
nnd  tli.'it  as  to  the  services  offeriMJ,  or  th(>  injuries  threatened, 
l''ranc(>  fenred  no  enemy,  and  was  dependent  on  no  ally.  lie 
recommended  ]\I.  Alguer,  our  minister,  not  to  wound  the 
pi'inre.  but  to  Tiinke  him  undejstand  that  his  ])recipitancy 
anel    tli''    toiie    which    he    hael    adopted    were    a    mistake,   and 
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tliat  uo  answer  would  Ije  given  to  him  with  respect  to  the 
subjects  on  which  he  had  touched  so  lightly,  since  he  was 
only  the  heir-apparent.  Napoleon  further  directed  his  minister 
to  assure  tin'  king  and  his  ministers  that  all  that  France 
expected  of  Sweden  was  fidelity  to  treaties,  especially  to  the 
last  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  being  at  that  moment  scan- 
dalously violated,  and  that  he  especially  required  the  total  sup- 
pression of  the  depot  at  Gothenburg,  on  neglect  of  which,  war 
would  recommence,  and  Swedish  Pomerania,  but  recently  re- 
stored, would  again  be  seized  as  a  pledge  to  compel  Sweden  to 
return  to  its  duty.  By  the  same  courier  Napoleon  recom- 
nu'nded  Denmark,  without  giving  any  reason,  to  maintain 
numerous  Ijodies  of  troo])S  in  Norway. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  on  the  eve  of  that 
great  and  last  struggle  on  wliicli  Napoleon  was  now  about 
to  enter.  The  most  complete  external  submission  covered 
the  bitterest  secret  hatred,  and  where  there  was  not  hatred 
there  was  embarrassment.  Thus  our  German  allies,  Bavaria, 
Wurtembt-rg,  Saxony,  and  Baden,  whilst  they  prepared  the 
conlingents  demanded  of  them,  trembled  in  secret  at  the 
hatred  which  they  saw  to  be  occasioned  by  the  conscription. 
Attached  to  the  cause  of  Napoleon  both  by  their  fears  and 
their  interests,  they  were  earnestly  desirous  that  he  should  not 
expose  himself  to  fresh  hazards,  and  on  this  account  were  ex- 
traordinarily terrified  at  the  idea  of  the  approaching  war.  The 
King  of  AVurtemberg  especially,  considering  that  alone  good 
which  increased  either  his  revenues  or  his  territory,  having 
as  jnuch  energy  as  spirit,  and  always  expressing  his  candid 
opinion  to  the  all-"i)owerful  protector  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Uliine,  had  addressed  to  him  some  objections  relative  to 
the  preparations  for  the  new  war,  and  to  tlie  contribution  of 
the  \Vurtemberg  contingent  demanded  for  Dantzig.  Na])oleon 
had  iiimiediaiely  replied  to  him  by  a  long  and  curious  letter, 
ill  which  was  displayed  all  the  strange  fatality  under  the  con- 
trol of  which  he  i-an  into  new  hazards,  lie  said  that  he  ])re- 
ferred  to  have  German  rather  than  French  trooiis  at  Dantzig,  as 
they  excited  less  umbrage,  and  that  it  was  inqxissible  not  to  take 
ii|)  a  position  at  Dantzig,  since  it  was  the  true  base  of  operations 
for  a  cam])aign  in  the  north;  that  this  campaign  would  not 
spring  from  his.  XaiioleoiTs  wishes,  but  from  the  fantasy  of 
a  voiiiig  warlike  prince  who  was  anxious  to  make  a  brilliant 
(li'biit  in  tlie  world:  that  it  was  ]io>sible  this  cam])aign  might 
be  delayed  a  yeai".  but  was  inevitable,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  vej-y  ill  judgt-d  to  have  ;illowetl  the  confederation  to 
have  been  surprised  })v  an  eni-niy  who  had  Vieen  permitted  to 
make  his  preparation>  with  im])unity;  that  he  had  thei'efoi-e 
■  jbeycd  necessity,  and  not  his  own  will,  and  demanded  the  two 
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Wnrteniberg-  battalions  necessary  to  complete  the  garrison 
of  Dantzig. 

News  now  arrived  from  the  east,  and  information  arrived 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  first  overtures  had  been 
received  at  Constantinople.  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  had  been 
saved ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  convert  the  Turks  into  allies. 
In  fact,  on  seeing  that  Russia  was  compelled  to  withdraw  a 
portion  of  her  forces,  they  had  promised  to  make  no  concessions 
for  the  sake  of  having  peace  with  her,  but  distrusting  us  as 
much  as  M.  de  Metternich  had  said,  they  had  scrupulously  de- 
clined to  listen  to  any  proposal  of  alliance  with  us.  Peace  was 
tlieir  only  object,  and  they  awaited  with  impatience  the  day  when 
Russia,  pressed  hard  by  Napoleon,  would  be  constrained  to  con- 
clude with  her  an  advantageous  peace,  and  regarded  that  only 
as  advantageous  which  should  cost  them  no  part  of  their  terri- 
tory. Russia,  taking  into  consideration  the  probable  course  of 
events,  had  addressed  to  her  a  proposition  that  she  should  retain 
Bessarabia  and  Moldavia,  and  restore  to  Turkey  Wallachia.  She 
had  demanded,  besides,  the  independence  of  Servia.  The  Turks, 
liowever,  perceived  that  tlie  time  was  fast  approaching  when 
Russia  would  not  be  able  to  leave  any  of  lier  troops  on  the  Danube, 
and  had  rejected  all  these  offers,  demanding  in  all  its  integrity 
the  status  ante  hdlum.  In  the  meantime  they  dissembled  their 
secret  resentment  against  France,  whilst  at  the  same  time  their 
care  not  to  engage  themselves  to  her  was  so  great  that  they 
eluded  even  the  overturt>s  of  Austria,  displaying  no  less  evasion 
with  regard  to  her  than  with  us,  and  showing  in  every  portion 
of  their  conduct  that  if  they  had  lost  that  savage  energy  of  cliar- 
acter  in  wliich  had  formerl}'  consisted  their  greatness,  they  were 
gaining  every  day  greater  skill  in  political  finesse. 

Whilst;  em])]oy(^d  in  making  his  diplomatic  as  well  as  military 
])i-e]iarations  for  the  great  war  in  the  north,  Napoleon  had  taken 
pains  to  arrange  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  empire^  so  as  to  leave 
no  source  of  embarrassment  Inliind  him  during  an  absence  of 
wliieli  he  C(Mild  not  foresee  tlic  duration.  He  had  desired,  as 
we  liave  already  said,  to  assemble  the  council  h\  means  of  wliich 
he  1io])(h1  to  l)ring  the  religions  did'erences  to  an  (>nd,  oji  the  (L'U' 
of  tlie  ba])tisiii  of  the  King  of  Rome.  It  luid  appeared  to  him 
\-ei'y  pi'o])er  to  join  to  all  the  bodies  of  the  State,  assembled 
around  llu-  cradle  of  his  son,  the  Catholic  Church  itself,  and  to 
liave  consecrated  by  her  the  title  of  King  of  Rome,  whiclv  liad 
been  gi\(>n  to  the  heir  of  llie  new  (Mupire.  Rut  the  l)isho])S, 
either  Ix'cause  they  ol)jected  to  entering  into  this  species  of 
engiigetiieiit.  of  because  tlu^  reason  they  alleged  was  sincere, 
.leel;n-ed  tliat  the  g'reat(M'  numbei'  of  them  \\vyv  too  aged  to 
endui'etlie  I'aligue  of  a  (loul)le  ceremony  on  tlu^  same  day,  and 
the  assembly   of  tlie   council   wns   defernMl   until   lln'   dav  aflei- 
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llie  baptism.  The  hisliops  acconlingly  were  only  to  assist  at 
tii«'  ba])tisin  imlividually,  and  not  as  a  body  representinp^  the 
(Jlnirch. 

The  9tli  of  fjiine  was  tlie  day  selected  for  the  solemn  ceremony 
of  the  baptism  of  the  Kine-  of  Ivome.  Every  preparation  liad 
been  mad(^  to  render  tliis  ceremony  worthy  tlie  j^ivatness  of  the 
eurpire.  and  the  vast  fortunes  to  wliicli  the  youno- kino- ap])eared 
10  be  destined.  On  the  eveninu'  of  the  8th  of  June  Napoleon 
ai-rived  at  Paris,  followed  by  tlie  kin^s  of  liis  family,  and  by 
tlie  Dnke  of  AVurzbiirtr,  who  bad  been  sent  by  the  .l*]mperor  of 
.\iistria  to  represent  him  at  the  baptism  of  his  _t>-randson.  All 
the  population  of  Paris  had  thronecd  around  tlu^  suj^'rh  cort('a'e, 
alreadv  j^artlv  consoled  for  their  commercial  siifterine's  by  a 
mai'ked  renewal  of  industrial  activity,  and  the  inniK'nse  orders 
of  tlit>  civil  list  and  the  war  de]iartment.  Paris  still  ap]')lauded 
her  em])eroi-.  although  her  apjilause  was  not  like  that  of  earlier 
limes  :  she  still  a]')plauded  him,  being'  always  dazzled  and  fasci- 
nated whenever  she  saw  him.  always  niarvellinp-  at  his  fortune 
and  his  elory.  always  carried  away,  as  all  ]iopuations  are,  by 
the  excitement  of  g-rand  fetes.  I'aiis  blazed  with  triumphal 
hres;  all  the  theatres  were  open  gralis  to  the  crowding-  ninlti- 
tudes  :  the  ])ub]ic  ])lact^s  were  covered  with  gifts  offered  to  the 
))eopli>  of  Paris  by  the  happy  father  of  the  King-  of  Pome  ;  and 
that  which  contrilmted  more  than  anything  else  to  the  general 
satisfaction  was.  thai  the  delay  of  the  war  until  another  year 
eiiabled  them  \o  ho]i<'  that  it  might  be  avoided  altog\4her. 

On  the  following  day.  llu^  9th  of  June.  Na]-)oleon.  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  his  family,  conducted  his  son  to  Notre 
Dame,  and  presented  him  \o  the  ministers  oi'  religion.  A 
hundred  bislif)])s  and  twtMity  cardinals,  the  Senate,  the  r^egis- 
lati\'i'  l')0(l\-.  the  m;i\-ors  of  the  large  towns,  and  the  re]iresenta- 
ti\('s  of  l']ur()]ie  filled  the  sacred  enclosure  wliei'e  the  imperinl 
infant  was  to  reci'i\-e  the  water'^  of  liajitism.  A\'hen  tlu>  I'ontiif 
had  concluded  the  ctM'eiuony,  and  gi\-(Mi  the  King  of  Ponu>  into 
till'  hands  of  t  he  gon\ei-nant  e  of  the  children  of  fVance,  ]\ladame 
de  .Moiijestpiiou.  tht'  lattei-  ti'ansl'i  rred  him  to  \a]ioleon,  who, 
lakiiiu'  him  in  his  arms  and  eli'\'al  iiig  him  abo\'e  his  head,  ]n"e- 
sciil  cd  him  in  this  manner  to  the  uiagnilicent  assembly  which 
assisted  at  the  cerenioiu'.  with  a  \'isible'  emotion  which  sjieedilv 
brc'iiiie  gcnei-al.      This  s])ecta('!e  nio\'ed  all  hearts. 

llow  g'l'eat  is  the  mvstei'y  which  surrounds  human  life.  How 
griiAously  would  th^'  spectatoi's  lia\'e  been  sui'prised  if.  behind 
this  scene  of  pi'os])erity  and  grandeur,  they  could  suddenlv  have 
bchi'ld  a  crowd  of  ruins.  KM'i'eiits  of  blood  and  (ire.  the  tlanies 
of  .Moscow,  the  ice  of  the  Peresina.  Leipzig.  Font ainel)l(\au,  the 
isle  of  i'^lba.  Saint  Ib'lena.  and  finally,  the  death  of  this  auL;'ust 
infant  a!  eighteen  years  of  ag'e.  in  exile,  nnjiossessed  of  a  single 
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one  of  those  crowns  which  were  now  accumulated  on  his  head ; 
and  could  they  have  beheld,  besides,  all  those  other  revolutions 
by  which  his  family  was  still  to  be  raised  u]3  after  having  been 
overthrown. 

Leaving  the  metropolis  in  the  midst  of  an  immense  multitude, 
Napoleon  repaired  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  an  imperial 
banquet  had  been  prepared.  On  the  following  days  fetes  of  all 
kinds  succeeded,  for  Napoleon  was  desirous  to  prolong  as  much 
as  possible  the  manifestations  of  public  joy.  But  the  terrible 
destiny  which  disposes  of  the  lives  of  the  greatest  as  well  as  of 
the  humblest  of  mortals,  and  hurries  them  on  unceasingly  to 
the  end  assigned  to  their  career,  would  not  allow  to  him  any 
long  delay.  The  most  serious  affairs,  inextricably  interwoven 
witli  each  other,  demanded  in  uninterrupted  succession  his 
entire  attention.  On  the  9th  of  June  he  had  attended  the 
baptism  of  his  son,  and  on  the  1 6th  of  June  it  was  necessary  to 
convoke  the  council. 

We  have  observed  at  the  commencement  of  this  book  the 
motives  which  induced  Napoleon  to  convoke  a  council.  An 
ecclesiastical  commission  composed  of  prelates,  a  civil  com- 
mission composed  of  high  political  pc^rsonages,  and  comprising 
amongst  others  the  Prince  Cambac6res,  had  examined  and 
determined  upon,  as  follows,  the  numerous  questions  excited  by 
the  convocation  of  such  a  council. 

In  the  first  place,  could  a  council  be  convoked  without  the 
sanction  or  the  presence  of  the  Pope  ?  The  history  of  the 
Church  left  no  doubt  with  respect  to  this  rpiestion,  since  there 
had  been  councils  convoked  by  emperors  against  Popes,  for 
the  purpose  of  condemning  unworthy  i'ontiffs,  and  others  con- 
voked by  l^opes  against  emperors  who  0|)]')ressed  the  Church. 
Moreover,  good  sense,  which  is  the  surest  light  in  religious  as 
well  as  other  matters,  pointed  out  that  the  Church,  having  had 
to  save  itself,  and  having  succeeded  with  rare  skill,  sometimes 
from  unworthy  Po]ies,  sometimes  from  tyrannical  emperors,  it 
was  nec(>ssary  that  it  should  possess  a  constitution  independent 
of  tliose  whom  it  might  have  either  to  restrain  or  punish. 

'V]w  n(>xt  ((uestion  was,  whether  the  council  should  be 
(ecumenical,  that  is,  general,  or  only  national.  A  general 
coiincil  would  have  had  more  authority,  and  would  have  been 
more  agre(','d)le  to  the  extended  policy  and  exalted  imagination 
of  Nai)oleon.  But  although  Nai^ioleon  possessed  within  his 
empire  and  tlie  alli(Hl  States  the  greater  part  of  Christendom, 
there  I'eiiiaiinMl  too  many  ])relates  ])eyond  liis  ])0wer  in  Spain, 
Austria,  some  portions  of  (iermany,  and  Poland,  to  |)ermit  him 
to  brave  the  iii(>oiiveinen(^e  of  tli(>ir  absence  or  c»f  their  opposi- 
tion. l')y  coin  okiiig  ^  council  exchisi\-ely  national,  wliicli  would 
(•oiii])rise  th(-  bishops  of  the  French  empire,  those  of  Italy  and 
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n,  j)art  of  Gorman}',  tliero  would  be  assembled  a  most  imposirif]^ 
council,  and  one  which  would  perfectly  suffice  for  the  settlement 
of  the  questions  which  would  be  submitted  to  it. 

If  it  had  been  necessary  to  submit  to  the  council  the  great 
(juestion  res]>ecting  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Popes,  an 
(ecumenical  council  would  have  been  the  only  one  capable  of 
determining  it.  15ut  all  that  Nai)oleon  at  present  required  was 
the  accjuisition  of  a  government  for  the  churches,  by  obtaining 
the  canonical  institution  of  the  bishops  he  had  nominated.  If 
he  could,  by  means  of  a  decision  imposed  on  the  Pope,  or 
ap])roved  of  by  him,  obtain  the  canonical  institution  of  these 
prelates,  he  would  be  freed  from  his  embarrassment;  for, 
desiring  to  undertake  nothing  contrary  to  the  doginas  of  the 
Church,  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  a  schisiu. 

M'he  nu'thod  of  the  nomination  and  canonical  institution 
not  being  uniform  in  the  diffcTCut  countries  of  Christendom, 
and  having,  moreover,  varied  with  the  progress  of  ages,  a 
(jui'stion  of  local  discipline  had  arisen,  which  a  national  council 
would  be  able  to  si'ttle;  and  this  solution  of  it  would  satisfy 
Na])oleon,  for  the  IVpe  would  by  this  means  be  deprived  of 
the  insti'ument  he  had  used  to  put  a  stop  to  all  Na])oleon's 
ecclesiastical  plans. 

It  was  therefore  determined  that  a  council  consisting  of 
the  prelates  of  Italy,  France,  Holland,  and  a  part  of  Cermany 
should  be  convoked  at  Paris  at  the  commencement  of  June, 
and  that  to  its  consideration  should  be  submitted  the  grave 
(piestiiiU  which  had  ai'isen  between  the  temporal  ])ower  and  the 
Church,  'i'he  (juestion  was  to  l)e  ]iresented  in  an  imperial 
message,  the  geiiei'al  purport  of  which  was  that  Na]")oleon,  on 
liecoming  ])ossesse(l  of  the  government  of  France,  had  found 
the  Catholic  religion  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  had  successfully 
exerted  himself  foi"  its  i-e-establishnient  ;  that  it  was  perfectly 
manifest  that  since  his  (irst  ascent  to  the  throne  he  had  not 
cnniTiiitted  a  single  action  derogatory  to  the  faith,  and  that  he 
had,  <ni  the  contrary,  taken  many  measures  for  its  extension 
and  proiectidu; — that,  nevertheless,  an  unfortunate  dissension 
had  ai'isen   between  the   I'ope  ;ind  the  empenu'. 

Xa])()leon.  reckoning  Italy  amongst  llie  number  of  his  con- 
(piests.  had  ])een  desirous  f)f  establishing  his  ])ower  over  it  on 
a  lirm  foiin(hition.  and  had  therefore  regardiMl  the  Po])(\  in  his 
clinractei-  of  tem|)(jral  sovereign  of  thi'  ivoman  States,  as  an 
i'ni'ni\'  o]ieii  oi'  concealed,  but  alwavs  intractal)le.  who  neglecti'd 
no  o|)])oi-t  unit  \-  ol'  dest  i'o\'ing  the  |)ower  of  the  French  in  Italy. 
And  \\\\\\  I'espect  to  1he  I'ope,  it  ^vas  not  as  s])ii'itiial  sovereign, 
but  as  the  teni])oral  sovei'eign  of  Pome,  that  he  ha(k  for  a 
(pieslion  oi'  sim])lv  nintei-ial  intei-est,  (piari'elh  d  with  the  tem- 
])or;it    s(.\eicign    (if    1lie    I'lench    tni].iie.      And   what    was  the 
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arm  which  he  had  employed  against  him  ? — excommunication  ; 
a  weapon  either  entirely  powerless,  and  therefore  exposing,  by 
its  use,  the  spiritual  authority  to  contempt,  or  destructive  of  all 
authority,  and  therefore  tending  to  nothing  less  than  to  throw 
both  France  and  Europe  into  anarchy. 

On  this  point  complaint  was  easy,  and  was  well  calculated 
to  find  an  echo,  for  almost  all  the  clergy,  the  exceptions  being 
a  few  fanatics,  had  disapproved  of  the  bull  of  excommunication  ; 
and  amongst  the  enlightened  persons  of  all  the  States  there 
bad  been  none  who  had  not  said  that  the  papacy  had  made 
use  of  a  weapon  that  was  ridiculous  if  weak,  and  culpable  if 
efficacious,  and  worthy  of  the  anarchists  of  1793. 

Having  found  the  bull  of  excommunication  inefi^ectual,  the 
I'ope  had  used  as  his  second  weapon  the  refusal  of  canonical 
institution  to  the  nominated  bishops.  He  had  thus  permitted 
the  German  episcopate  to  fall  into  such  a  state  of  decay  that 
out  of  twenty-four  German  sees  only  eight  were  filled,  whereby 
a  great  temptation  was  offered  to  the  princes,  for  the  most 
part  Protestants,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  temporalities  of 
these  sees. 

There  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  Pope  had  caused  the  same 
thing  in  France,  for  there  were  already  twenty-seven  sees 
vacant,  for  which  the  emperor  had  provided,  but  for  which  the 
Pope  had  refused  to  provide  on  his  side  by  bestowing  canonical 
institution  on  the  nominated  prelates.  Could  it  be  possible, 
then,  that  the  Pope,  for  the  purjoose  of  preserving  his  temporal 
advantages,  liad  put  the  Church  in  peril,  and  allowed  spiritual 
inteix^sts  to  decay. 

By  refusing  institution  to  the  nominated  prelates,  the  Pope 
hnd  violated  the  Concordat.  The  Concordat  was  therefore  an 
abrogated  treaty,  and  the  parties  to  it  were  able  to  place  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  former  times,  when  the  l*ope  did  not  in- 
stitute the  bishops,  and  when  the  bishops,  elected  by  the  faithful, 
were  confirmed  and  consecrated  l)y  the  metropolitan.  On  this 
sidiject  ^vas  tlie  (piestion  which  th(>  eTii])eror,  unwilling  to  deter- 
Tiiitie  it  himself,  sulimitted  \o  the  consideration  of  the  assembled 
C'lmi'eh,  in  order  that  it  might  ])rovide  for  its  own  safc^ty. 

'i'lic  form  of  the  conncib  and  the  ((nestion  to  be  submitted 
to  lliem,  ha\'ing  been  deleriiiincd,  the  high  personages  who 
affordc'l  Na])()le()u  the  assistance  of  llieir  talent  in  ecclesias- 
1ic;il  all'aii's,  Ix^soiight  him  to  take  one  last  step  with  regard  to 
the  I 'ope — to  send  to  him  tAvo  or  three  ]U'elates  of  high  con- 
sidi'fatioii,  for  the  ]mrpose  of  announcing  to  him  the  convoca- 
tion of"  the  council,  ;in(l  to  ]')(M-siiade  him  to  ri^nder  its  task  more 
easy  by  consenting  in  advance  to  ceitain  resolutions,  which,  if 
coiiscntrd  to  by  him,  would  be  unaninionsly  agreed  to. 

Napoleon    had    already  sent   to    Savoy   the    Cardinals   Spina 
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and  Cast'lli.  and  the  little  success  they  liad  met  with  had 
induced  him  to  consider  all  attempts  of  the  kind  as  useless. 
He  believed  that  the  prelates  assembled  at  I'aris  and  under 
his  own  immediate  control  would  obev  his  will,  and  that  they 
would  sanction,  under  his  dictation,  a  decision  which  miLrht  be 
sent  to  the  ]^opc  clothed  in  tlie  authority  of  the  council,  and 
which  he  would  not  dare  to  resist. 

Amonsrst  the  ecclesia-tics  to  who^e  advice  he  had  recourse 
Were  several  of  threat  authority  and  real  mti^rit.  and  in  all  re- 
spects worthy  of  attention  :  and  these  were  ^I.  de  Barral.  Arch- 
l)ishop  of  Tours,  M.  JJuvoisin,  Bishop  of  Nantes,  M.  ^Lannay, 
lUshop  of  Treves,  and  some  others. 

M.  de  J-Jarral  was  one  of  the  most  ivspectable  and  learned 
prelates,  particulai'ly  well  acquainted  with  the  traditions  of  the 
I''rench  Church,  and  possessed  of  much  talent  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs.  He  had  been  ag-ent-e-,Mieral  of  the  clergy, 
and  enjovi'd  much  authority.  M.  Uuvoisin.  Bisho})  of  Xantes, 
formerly  J'rr)fessor  in  Sarbonne,  and  one  of  the  most  renowned 
of  professors,  adtled  to  a  most  prtjfound  acc[uaintance  with 
ecclesiastical  matters  an  exalted  intellect,  extreme  tact,  and 
remarkal>Ie  political  talent- — a  talent  which  every  day  became 
rann-  amongst  the  heads  of  the  Church,  and  which  did  not 
consist  in  the  art  of  gainiuL;-  the  confidence  of  sovereigns  for 
the  purpose  of  go\"erning  them,  but  in  that  superior  good  sense 
which  has  enabled  the  Church  to  adaj-jt  itself  to  the  genius  of 
the  agev  through  whieh  it  has  existed,  and  to  pass  through 
tlii'iii  victorion-ly.  j-'inally.  .M.  .Mannay.  15ishop  of  Treves,  in- 
fei'io!'  in  talent-  to  tliose  just  mentioned,  was  nevertheless  a 
wIm'  and  learned  man,  and  a  judicicuis  adviser. 

^LM.  de  ]!ar!-al,  i)u^•oisin,  ami  Mannay.  having  no  solicitude 
res])ecting  tlieir  own  interests,  but  deploring  tlie  dominating 
character  (jf  Xa])ole(in,  who  wi^^hed  to  render  the  Church  de- 
P'-nden;  nn  ihe  em])ire,  and  pn 'foiindlv  aillicted  at  the  violence 
which  he  jiad  ])ei-mitted  him^ell'  t^  offei'  to  the  Holy  Father, 
wei'f  ueveitlielev-  of  opiiiiiiM  that  lieing  poW'^rful  as  he  was, 
.•iiid  de^tiii'Ml  witiiout  doubt  t^  f(juml  a  dynasty,  ami  being  as 
lie  was  of  a  tenipi'i-  cxtretneK  f.'iendly  to  the  Church,  it  was 
ii'Cessary  i-athei-  to  'j'uide  and  calm  him  than  to  irritate  him  by 
an  ii|)i)osition  of  \vliich  tin-  mM\-iiig  pi'inciple  might  l)e  easily 
(li\-ine(|,  ami  whioh  was  neithei-  relio'ious  nor  liberal,  but 
I'oyali^t.  .\s  theChni'rh  had  e!n])k)ved  intri'jue  for  the  ])ur]')0se 
of  oliiaiiiing  |)o\vei'.  jaight  it  imt  make  u-e  of  prudence  for  the 
piii'j)!  i-e  of  o-iiiding  a  powei'l'ii!  man  when  its  object  was  not  ]iower 
but  exi-ienc'-V  Abmv  ])ersons.  moreover,  feared  to  see  in  Xa]io- 
leoii  a  new  Heiirv  \  TIL.  readv  to  drive  tiu'  nation  to  a  s]iecies 
of  !-eligioii>  independence  which  must  end  in   I'rotestant ism. 

Such   were   the   reasons  which   induced  the   prekites  to   treat 
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Napoleon  with  great  caution,  although  they  deplored  the  sense- 
less despotism  which  hurried  him  into  wishing  to -change  the 
constitution  of  the  Holy  See,  and  to  place  the  Church  in  a 
position  of  dependence  on  the  emperors  as  she  had  been 
under  Constantine.  Aided  by  Cardinal  Fesch  and  many  of  the 
prelates  assembled  at  Paris,  they  persuaded  Na])oleon  to  send 
to  Savoy  a  new  deputation,  consisting  of  MM.  de  Barral, 
Duvoisin,  Mannay,  to  make  before  the  opening  of  the  council 
one  conciliatory  step  towards  the  Pope. 

These  three  prelates  were  not  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  who  was  supposed  to  have  sanctioned  the  mission 
without,  however,  having  ordered  it,  but  in  the  name  of  a  crowd 
of  bishops  already  assembled  in  Paris,  and  desiring,  before 
forming  themselves  into  a  council,  to  concert  with  the  head  of 
the  Church,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  proceed  in  conformity  with 
his  views.  Certain  of  the  bishops,  after  having  conferred 
amongst  themselves  and  with  Cardinal  I'esch,  had  written 
letters  to  the  Holy  Father,  in  which,  whilst  professing  the 
utmost  devotion  to  him,  and  their  anxiety  to  preserve  the  unity 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  they  had  besought  him  to  restore  peace 
to  the  Church,  now  threatened  by  a  new  schism  by  the  man 
who  had  re-established  it,  and  who  could  save  it. 

M.  the  Arclibishop  of  Tours.  MM.  the  Bishops  of  Nantes  and 
Treves,  were  to  present  these  letters  to  the  l^ope,  and  to  pro- 
pose to  him,  still  in  tlu'  nam(>  of  the  French  clergy,  that  he 
should  at  once  grant  canonical  institution  to  tlie  twenty-seven 
prelate's  nominated  by  the  emperor,  in  order  that  so  many 
churches  might  not  remain  empty,  and  that  a  period  might 
])e  put  to  the  conflicts  raised  by  the  vicars-capitular ;  and 
secondly,  that  he  should  add  a  clause  to  the  Concordat  relative 
to  the  canonical  institution,  according  to  wliich  the  Pope 
sliould  be  compelled  to  grant  the  institution  within  the  space 
of  three  months,  if  he  could  not  sliow  any  cause  wliicli  rendered 
the  nominated  ])ersons  unwortJiy  of  it.  These  three  nioiiths 
having  expired,  the  metro]X)litan,  or,  in  his  default,  th(^  oldest 
prelate  in  the  ecclesiastical  [)rovince,  was  to  be  authorised  to 
confer  the  canonical  institution. 

If  \\\('rv  be  any  ai'rangement  which  is  in  especial  conformity 
witli  gf)0(l  sense,  with  jiolicy,  and  the  respective  rights  of  the 
Chnrcli  and  the  State,  it  is  incontestably  that  wliich  confers 
the  choice  of  Ijjsliops  on  tlic  tiMiiporal  sovereign  of  a  country, 
and  tli<'  confirmation  of  this  choice  on  the  liead  of  the  universal 
Chui'cli,  under  the  form  of  canonical  institution.  A  power  such 
as  that  exei-ciscd,  ])isho])s  could  only  ])roci'ed  from  these  two 
authorities — I'rom  the  im]^erial  sovereign  in  the  first  place,  for 
he  alone  has  the  I'ight  to  confer  the  right  of  exercising 
authority  williin   I  lu'   limits  of  his  territory,  and  is,   moreover, 
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alone  able  to  jud^'t'  of  the  merits  of  his  subjects;  and  in  the 

next  place,  from   the  spiritual   sovereign,  wlio  should  interfere 

to  assure  himself  that  the  nominated  persons  are  in  conforiuity 

with  the  Catholic  faith.     It  is  very  true  that  a  Pope  may  abuse 

canonical  institution,  as  a  temporal  sovereign  may  abuse  the 

power  of  nomination  ;  each  kind  oi'  abuse  is  possible,  and  has 

existed  in  unhappy  times,  from  which,  however,  the  Church  lias 

escaped  without  perishing.     Jiut  the  destruction  of  the  double 

tie  which  attaches  the  bishops  both  to  the  chief  of  the  State  and 

to  the  head  of  the  Church,  would  destroy  that  beautiful  system 

which   has  penuitted   that   there  should  exist  in  Christendom 

two  governments,  side  by  side,  without  any  mutual  interference 

or   disparagement — a  religious   government   charged   with   the 

duty  of  directing  the  souls  of  men  towards  heaven,  and  a  civil 

government   charged  with   the   duty  of  guiding    them   in   the 

])erf()rmance  of  the  duties  they  owe  to  society. 

Tlie  partisans  of  the  opposite  opinion,  and  that  which  was 

at    this    moment    professed    by    Napoleon,    who    had    thought 

dilferently  at   the   period  of    signing  the  Concordat,   appealed 

to    ancient  traditions,  and  the  first  ages  of  the  Church  when 

prelates  were  not  instituted  by  the  J^o])e.  since  in  France  the 

necessity  of  their   institution  by  the  Jfoly  See  had  not  been 

reco^'nised  until  the  Concordat  of  Francis  I.  and  Louis  X.  ;  and 

^  .  .  .      ' 

if    search    were   made    into    ages   still    more   n^note,    it   would 

be    found    that    the    l)isliops    were    neither   nominated   by    the 

sovereign  nor   instituted   by  the   Fo])e ;    for  in   the   simplicity 

of  ancient  times  the    faithful    chose   their   shepherds,   and  the 

metro])olitan    consecrated    them.       Jn   tlie    course    of   time   this 

powe]'    had    been    gradual!}'   transformed    from   the    faithful    to 

tlie  cha])ters.  from   the  chapters  to  the  kings,  and  the  right  of 

confirming  the  election,  for  the  sake  oi'  the  interests  of  religion, 

liad  ])een  transformed    from   the   simple   metro])olitan   to   him 

who   was   the   metro]K)litan's   n)etro])o]itan,   namely,    the    Pope. 

If   either  of    these   ])rimitive   customs   were    revived,    it    would 

be   necessary  to  revive  the  other,  ami   to  do  this  would   be  to 

])roc(H'd  in  a  direction  not  only  contrary  to  the  course  of  time 

but  also  to  reason. 

A   strange  concession  was  tlun'efore  di^nanded  of  tlie  I'opt", 

wheii  it  was  required  of  him  that  he  should  abandon  the  right 

(^f  canonical  institution.     It  is  ti'ue  tliat  it  was  ])ro])Osed  that 

the    Pope    should    be    allowed   three    inontlis   to    institute    the 

nominated  ])i'elates,  and  that  he  might   reject  those  who  were 

iTominated,  on   Iht^  ground  of   un worthiness.      But  who  was  to 

])e  the  ultimate  judge  of  Iheir  wortliiness?      Fvidently  the  em- 

])eror  ;  since,   if  he  insisted,  the  metropolitan  would  eventually 

institute  them.      In  this  way,  then^fore,  the  right  of  institution 

would  fall  from  the  hands  of  the  Pope.     But  at   the  present 
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moinent  all  nimds  were  acutely  sensible  of  the  decay  of  the 
German  Church,  resulting  from  the  vacancy  of  almost  all  its 
sees,  and  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  French  Church, 
from  the  vacancy  of  a  fourth  part  of  its  sees,  and  were  vividly 
struck  with  the  fact  that  Fius  VII.  made  use  of  canonical 
institution  as  a  defensive  weapon,  whereas  its  only  legitimate 
purpose  was  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  faith,  by  rejecting 
as  prelates  persons  unworthy  either  in  respect  to  morals, 
learning,  or  orthodoxy. 

The  wisest  course  of  proceeding  would  have  been  to  liave 
obtained  from  the  l^ope,  by  influencing  either  his  amiability 
or  his  prudence,  the  institution  of  the  twenty-seven  prelates 
nominated  by  the  emperor ;  to  demand  this  of  him  for  the 
sake  of  religion,  and  to  ask  of  him  no  sacrifice  of  principle. 
He  would  thus  have  been  only  temporarily  disarmed,  it  is 
true,  but  disarmed  of  a  dangerous  weapon. 

However  this  might  be,  the  prelates  who  had  charged  the 
three  envoys  to  speak  in  their  name,  supported  the  additional 
clause  of  the  Concordat  as  strongly  as  Napoleon  himself,  who, 
indeed,  set  the  maintenance  of  the  Concordat  at  this  price ;  and 
as  tliis  word  Concordat  had  been  rendered  a  sort  of  magic  word 
signifying  re-establishment  of  the  altars,  cessation  from  the 
persecution  of  the  priests,  and  a  thousand  other  benefits,  so 
when  Napoleon  mentioned  the  abolishment  of  the  Concordat, 
it  appeared  like  an  intimation  of  the  abolition  of  all  the  guar- 
antees given  to  religion,  to  worship,  to  the  priests,  and  that  in 
respect  to  all  these  things  there  would  l^e  a  return  to  the  state 
of  affairs  before  the  Concordat.  By  declaring,  therefore,  the 
abolition  of  the  Concordat,  should  the  new  clause  relative  to 
the  canonical  institution  not  be  accepted,  he  produced,  as  he 
desired,  considerable  excitement. 

The  three  envoys  were  authorised,  should  they  find  the  Pope 
mere  tractable  than  hitherto,  to  exceed  the  objects  to  which 
their  mission  was  first  confined,  and  to  confer  witli  the  Holy 
Father  respecting  the  position  of  the  Holy  See,  the  position  of 
future  Popes,  and  to  ])roceed  even  so  far  as  to  sign  a  provisional 
con\'ention  on  the  subject;  the  conditions  of  which  were  to  be 
as  follows.  Tlu^  Pope  to  reside  at  his  ])leasure  either  at  Pome, 
Avignon,  ov  Paris  ;  to  be  provided  with  a  magnificent  establish-- 
ment  at  tlui  expense  of  the  empire ;  to  enjoy  a  revenue  of  two 
millions  without  any  deductions  on  account  of  the  papacy,  the 
cai'dinals  and  all  tlie  ministers  of  the  spiritual  government  being 
liberally  inainlained  at  the  cost  of  the  imperial  treasury;  to 
have  ])ow('r  to  receive  ambassadors  from  all  the  powers,  and  to 
mainlain  rcj)res(Mitatives  at  their  courts;  lo  have  entire  freedom 
in  respect  to  the  management  of  S])iritual  affairs;  and  that  all 
that  conduced  to  the  prosperity,  the  renown,  or  the  propagation 
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of  Catholicism  should  be  maintained,  extended,  or  re-estab- 
lished. Foreign  missions  to  be  restored  with  all  the  support 
of  the  empire ;  the  fathers  of  the  Holy  Land  to  be  protected, 
and  the  Latins  restored  to  all  the  privileges  of  worship  at 
Jerusalem.  And  to  all  this  magnificence,  to  which  only  inde- 
pendence was  wanting.  Napoleon  annexed  but  the  one  condition 
— that  if  the  Pope  preferred  to  reside  at  Kome  he  should  take 
to  the  emperor  the  oath  taken  by  all  the  prelates  of  his  empire, 
and  that  if  this  condition  were  too  repugnant  to  him,  and  he 
could  consent  to  reside  at  Avignon,  he  should  simply  promise 
to  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  principles  contained  in  the 
declaration  of  1682. 

As  the  interval  between  the  moment  when  Napoleon  decided 
to  send  this  deputation  and  the  time  for  the  assembly  of  the 
council  was  short,  three  prelates  departed  in  haste,  having  but 
a  period  of  ten  days  in  which  to  accomplish  their  mission. 

]\r.  the  Archbishop  of  Tours  (de  Barral),  MM.  the  Bishops 
of  Nantes  (Duvoisin)  and  of  Treves  (Mannay),  set  forth  with- 
out delay  for  Savoy,  and  arrived  there  as  soon  as  the  means  of 
travelling  available  at  the  period  permitted. 

The  Po]ie,  although  resigned  with  rare  gentleness  to  a  cap- 
tivity the  sufferings  of  which  had  for  some  time  been  much 
airiri'^V'i-tt'd,  felt  nevertheless  the  weinfht  of  his  chains,  and 
although  he  feared  what  they  came  to  announce  with  respect 
to  the  council,  he  experienced  a  sort  of  satisfaction  on  learning 
that  tlirt-e  prelates  endowed  with  the  imperial  confidence  had 
])een  sent  to  confer  with  him.  lie  knew  how  great  was  the 
influence  and  the  merit  of  these  men;  he  knew  also  that  their 
o])inions  wen^  contrary  to  those  called  in  France  ultramontane, 
and  that  this  was  erjiiivalent  to  tlieir  being  in  some  degree  his 
enemies;  but  this  was  as  nothing  in  his  eyes  in  comparison 
with  the  im]W)rtaiit  circumstance  tliat  they  had  come  to  him 
with  some  eoiDiiinnication. 

I'iiis  V'TL.  having  learned  from  IM.  de  T'liabral  th(>  names  of 
the  three  prelates,  consented  to  adniif  them  immediately  to  his 
piT'sence.  A\'ifh  greater  reverenc(>  than  if  he  liad  been  at 
b'ome  on  till'  thrrnic  of  the  Ca'sars,  the  three  envoys  presented 
t])i'mscl\-es  before  the  I'ontill'.  almost  asking  pardon  that  they 
were  not  as  captive  as  he  was,  and  coming  to  entreat  liim  to 
crown  his  virtues  by  adding  to  his  other  sacrifices  some  new 
and  indisjieiisable  ones,  bv  abandom'ng  for  the  sake  of  religion 
certain  ]M'erogatives  which  were  dear  to  liiTii.  The  manner, 
the  nol)le  language,  ihe  res])ertrnl  demeanour  of  these  worthy 
prdatt'S  dec]-)ly  aU'erted  th<>  Pontifr,  and  at  Hie  touch  of  the 
giatification  he  ex])erience(l.  all  the  graces  of  his  character 
s])rang  to  light.  He  beha\-ed  towards  them  with  the  utmost 
gnddwill.  and  showed  that  hf  trusted  them.  es]-)ecially  when  he 

V<(I..  VII.  Y 
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found  that  instead  of  having  assembled  to  judge  him,  the  ob- 
ject of  their  council  was  to  concert  with  him  on  the  manner  of 
])utting  an  end  to  tlie  religious  troubles,  and  that  it  besought 
liim  to  find  some  means  of  cominaf  to  an  agreement  with  that 
power  which  had  re-established  the  altars,  and  which,  having 
the  power  to  destroy  them,  had  no  desire,  fortunately,  of  doing 
so,  provided  he  met  with  no  opposition  in  temporal  matters. 

The  Pope  and  the  three  prelates  held  frequent  interviews, 
sometimes  having  several  in  one  day,  although  the  latter,  taking 
into  consideration  the  Pope's  feeble  health,  used  much  discre- 
tion in  their  requests  for  fresh  interviews;  for  wlien  they  had 
not  ventured  to  come  he  sent  for  them.  The  Bishop  of  Faenza, 
nominated  Patriarch  of  Venice,  and  at  this  moment  at  Savoy 
on  his  way  to  join  the  council,  had  demanded  permission  to 
join  this  species  of  ecclesiastical  council,  and  by  the  consent 
of  each  party  had  been  admitted,  for  he  pleased  the  l*ope  as  an 
Italian,  and  an  Italian  fort  spirituel,  and  was  not  displeasing  to 
the  envoys  as  an  Italian  who  desired  the  immediate  pacification 
of  the  Church. 

The  ]-'ope  having  referred  with  dignity  and  moderation  to  the 
odious  captivity  in  which  the  head  of  the  Church  was  plunged, 
the  profound  isolation,  the  deprivation  of  all  counsel  and  all 
means  of  communication  in  which  he  was  condemned  to  live, 
d(^clared  the  affection  he  had  felt  for  Genc^ral  Bonaparte,  now 
the  powerful  Em]^eror  of  the  French,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
journey  he  had  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  consecrating  him 
at  I^aris ;  and  then,  pointing  to  the  walls  which  shut  him  in, 
remarked  on  the  strange  contrast  between  the  services  rendered 
and  the  price  wlrich  had  been  paid  for  them.  He  then  entered 
into  the  details  of  the  question  respecting  which  the  representa- 
tives of  the  council  were  charged  to  treat  with  him. 

Respecting  the  canonical  institution  of  the  twenty-seven 
nominated  prelates,  he  appeared  disposed  to  yield,  cloaking  his 
submission  under  a  detail  of  foi-m,  and  consenting  to  institute 
the  twenty-seven  nominated  prelates,  omitting  in  the  act  the 
name  of  Napoleon,  and  at  the  same  time  omitting  the  mention 
of  the  motu,  propria,  which  would  have  given  tlie  appearance 
of  his  having  nominated  them  himself,  in  place  of  confirming 
only  the  nomination  which  emanated  from  the  imperial  autho- 
rity. On  this  point  Pius  VII.  was  ready  to  yield,  and  to  put 
an  cnfl  to  tlie  cessation  of  ecclesiastical  government  in  France, 
in  order  that  ho  might  no  longer  be  charg(>d  with  interrupting 
it  on  account  of  a  matter  purely  personal  to  himself;  but  with 
res])(>ot  to  tlie  additional  clause  of  the  Concordat  limiting  the 
tiuK^  during  wliich  canonical  institution  could  be  granted,  he 
could  not  jXM'siiade  luTuself  to  yi(>ld.  At  first  he  objecti^d  that 
1h(»  space  of  IliriM'  months  was  too  short;  but  he  declared  that 
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wlialt'vtT  was  the  term,  if  the  institution  coukl  finally  he  given 
liy  tlie  nit'tro])olitan,  the  head  of  the  Chnrch  would  be  spoiled 
and  deprived  of  one  of  his  most  pi-ecioiis  prerogatives.  To  this 
the  tiiree  prelates  replied  In'  referi'ing  to  the  events  of  past 
times,  showing  that  the  Pope  had  not  always  enjoyed  the 
]KJwer  of  instituting  the  bishops;  that  six  months,  if  three  were 
thought  to  be  too  few,  would  suflice  for  inquiry  into  the  fitness 
of  the  nominated  persons  ;  that  it  was  not  right  to  suppose 
that  the  power  of  iiominalion  would  lie  exercised  foolishly  in 
the  choic(^  of  unworthy  prelates;  that  to  make  the  right  of  in- 
stitution any  more  than  the  means  of  seeming  a  good  choice 
of  persons,  would  be  to  render  it  a  weajwn  capable  of  being 
used  against  the  temporal  authority,  and  no  one,  the  env^oys 
said,  \vas  willing  to  admit  that  this  was  its  legitimate  use. 

The  unfortunate  Pius  VII.,  who,  with  considerable  powers  of 
niind,  had  not  sufficient  force  of  reason  to  rise  to  those  great 
princi])les  on  which  rests  the  double  investiture  of  ecclesias- 
tical pastors  with  V)oth  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  and  who, 
moreover,  wlien  it  was  said  that  canonical  institution  was  not 
to  be  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  l^ope,  perceived  a  reproacli 
in  this  argument,  because,  in  fact,  many  persons  had  reported 
to  him  that  he  was  accused  of  sacrificing,  by  refusing  bulls, 
the  interests  of  religion  to  the  interests  of  the  Holy  See, 
knew  not  how  to  answer,  perceiving  on  the  one  hand  that 
there  ought  not  to  be  a  power  at  Ivome  of  abusing  the  right 
of  canonical  institution,  whilst  on  the  other  hand  lie  could  not 
j)ermit  himself  to  resign  one  of  the  prerogatives  with  which  he 
had  found  the  iloly  See  ])rovided  ;  for  to  do  this  would  be,  in 
his  eyes,  a  weakness  with  wliich  he  was  unwilling  at  any  price 
to  sully  his  memory.  And  when  it  was  represented  to  him 
that  he  was  mi-taken  in  su]")])r)sing  that  his  yielding  on  this 
p(jint  woidd  ])e  Idamed  Ijy  the  Catholic  world — and  this  was 
true,  for  people  were  not  then  as  lioman  as  they  claim  to 
be  at  till-  ])resent  day — he  replied,  "I'jut  how  do  you  suppose 
that  I  can  judge  of  that,  alone,  imprisoned,  deprived  of  all 
council':'  And  to  tliis  argunu'iit,  as  true  as  it  was  sad,  the 
three  ])relates,  indignant  at  his  ca])ti\ity,  knew  not  what  to 
answer,  and  were  sihnt,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  or  advised  him 
to  consult  a  cardinal  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who 
was  the  only  man  whose  assistance  they  were  authorised  to 
()frt'i'  him. 

Tlie  subject  of  the  gimeral  e-tal)lishment  of  the  papacy  was 
a  still  iiioi'i'  diflicult  one.  To  ])ro])ose  to  the  Pope  to  conse- 
ei'ate  by  his  consiiit  the  al)olition  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
ibtly  Sei',  at  the  price  of  a  rich  endowment,  and  l)eautiful 
palaces  ^in  the  im])eriril  capitals,  was  to  ]')ropose  to  him  tht^ 
most  in-ievuus  and  dishonoui'able  of  abdications.      However,  he 
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recognised  the  decree  annexing  the  Roman  States  of  the 
empire,  and  it  was  necessary  to  foresee  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  in 
order  to  bo  able  not  to  regard  this  decree  as  irrevocable ;  and 
it  was  possible,  therefore,  and  the  prelates  made  the  attempt, 
to  advise  him,  on  the  grounds  of  pnidenc(>  and  the  interests  of 
the  Holy  See,  to  accc'pt  a  recompense  which  at  a  later  period 
it  might  not  be  possible  to  obtain,  and  which  was,  moreover, 
accompanied  by  so  many  advantages  conducing  to  the  protec- 
tion and  propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith.  MM,  de  ]]arral 
and  Duvoisin,  whilst  expressing  sincere  grief  at  Napoleon's 
proceedings,  insisted  much  on  the  necessity  of  behaving 
cautiously  towards  a  man  who  might  so  easily  play  in  France 
the  part  acted  by  Henry  VIII.  in  England ;  on  the  wisdom  of 
taking  advantage  of  those  compensations,  which  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  offer  at  the  moment  when  he  was  despoiling  the 
Church,  and  which  he  would  not  probably  care  to  grant  when 
the  annihilation  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power  would  be  no 
more  than  one  of  those  catastrophes  to  which  the  world  had 
been  so  habituated  for  the  last  twenty  years  ;  and  above  all, 
insisted  on  the  aid  which  would  be  obtained  from  him  in  the 
meantime  in  the  propagation  of  the  faith  when  his  unbridled 
ambition  should  have  Ijeen  satisfied.  In  re]")ly  to  this  the;  J^ope 
acknowledged  the  difficulty  of  inducing  Napoleon  to  retract 
his  resolutions;  and  did  not  dispute  the  probable  duration  of 
his  empire  (although  he  did  not  regard  it  as  imperishable,  and 
dis])layed  remarkable  doubts  on  the  subject) ;  but  without 
regard  to  any  such  mundane  considerations,  displayed,  on  the 
grounds  of  conscience  and  lionour,  an  invincible  rejwgnance 
to  make  the  concessions  demanded  of  him.  To  make  the 
pontifical  residence  in  Paris  was  especially  re])ugnant  to  his 
fiM'lings.  "Napoleon  desires,"  he  said,  "to  make  the  successor 
of  the  Apostles  his  chief  almoner,  but  he  will  never  obtain 
frfMn  me  so  great  a  debascnnent  of  the  Holy  See.  Wo  thinks 
that  he  vanfjuishes  me  because  he  holds  me  in  bonds,  but  lie 
mistakes;  I  am  old,  and  h(^  will  soon  have  nothing  in  his 
liands  but  th(^  cr)rpse  of  an  old  priest  who  died  in  chains." 

'IV>  reside  at  Avignon,  woidd,  on  account  of  its  having  been 
the  residence  of  previous  lV)])es  in  times  of  ]iersecution,  have 
been  more  agreea])l(^  to  I'ius  VII.;  but  to  acknowledge  the 
declaration  of"  1 682,  which  was  on  the  condition  on  which  he 
was  tf)  have  his  establisliment  there,  would  l)e  excessiv(>ly 
painful  to  him,  being  full,  as  h(>  was,  of  l^oman  prejudices. 
Il(>  constantly  rejieated  that  Alexander  VIIT.  before  his  death 
had  ])roii(»iince(l  the  condemnation  of  the  ])ropositions  of  I)Os- 
snet,  and  tliat  to  recognise  and  to  subscribe  to  them  would 
lie  regarded  as  a  weak  coni]iliance  torn  from  him  by  captivity. 
However,  he  made  a  distinction  between  tli(>  various  ])ro])Osi- 
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tions  of  Bossuet,  and  was  ready  to  admit  that  which  refused 
to  tlie  Pope  the  ])ower  of  ovt'rthrowing  temporal  sovereio-ns 
by  releasing  subjects  from  their  obedience.  J3ut  he  was  full 
of  scruples  relative  to  the  others,  which  declare,  as  we  know, 
that  the  Church  is  not  an  arbitrary  government,  that  it  has  its 
laws,  which  are  the  canons,  that  the  authority  of  the  Pope, 
although  ordinarily  superior  to  all  other,  meets  sometimes 
with  an  authority  superior  to  its  own,  namely,  that  of  the 
Church  itself  when  assembled  in  ecumenical  or  universal 
councils.  These  maxims,  which  are  but  a  fair  abstract  made 
by  Bossuet  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  which  place  the  Church 
at  the  head  of  legal  and  regular  governments,  instead  of 
degrading  it  to  tlu^  rank  of  a  despotic  and  arbitrary  go\'ern- 
ment,  agitated  I'ius  VII.,  and  threw  him  into  deep  anxitMy. 
"I  will  do  nothing  contrary  to  these  maxims,"  he  said,  "for  i 
have  given  my  word  of  honour  that  I  will  not,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  I  am  an  honourable  nian ;  but  it  should  not  be 
attempted  to  force  me  to  sanction  them  by  a  former  acknow- 
ledgment, for  I  prefer  remaining  in  prison  to  committing  such 
a  weakness."  To  return  to  Home,  even  deprived  of  his  tem- 
])oral  cro\vn,  was  the  object  of  the  Pope's  most  earnest  desire ; 
for  to  re-enter  Home  without  a  single  sovereign  honour,  would 
have  seemed  to  him  almost  equivalent  to  his  re-establishment 
upon  the  chair  of  St.  l\'ter.  But  to  return  to  Home  at  the 
price  of  an  oath  wliich  \\ould  constitute  him  the  subject  of 
Na])oleon,  and  force  him  to  sanction  the  spoliation  of  St. 
Peter's  patrimony,  was  more  impossible  to  him  than  anything 
which  had  yet  been  demanded  of  him.  "  I  demand  no  dota- 
tiou,"  he  said,  "and  I  desire  none.  I  do  not  ask  for  the 
N'atican,  but  for  the  Catacombs.  Let  me  be  permitted  to  return 
with  some  old  prii'sts  to  assist  me  with  their  counsels,  and  I 
will  continue  my  pontifical  i'unctions,  submitting  myself  to  the 
aiilliority  oi'  C:esai',  cmmi  as  tlu'  first  Apostles,  ami  doing  nothing 
I'itlifi'  to  (lisliii'b  or  to  destroy  it."  Put  notwithstanding  the 
siiicei'ity  of  the  l'o[)e's  humility,  it  was  vi-ry  evident  that  he 
indulged  in  the  hope  that  in  his  abject  coiulition  lie  would  be 
more  powerful  than  wlien  seated  on  the  tlirone  of  St.  I'eter's, 
and  fi'oni  the  depths  of  the  (Jataci>nil)s  hold  Napoleon  in  check, 
and  pi'ohably  sur\ive  his  colossal  em])ire. 

'I'he  tendency  of  his  thoughts  in  this  direction  was  veiy 
evident,  and  even  aNowed  with  nai\i'  ai'dour.  J'ut  J\1AI.  dt^ 
l!;ii'i'al,  Duvoisin,  ami  AFannay  peniiifted  him  to  entertain  no 
ilhisinu  on  the  subject.  They  made  hiiu  thoroughly  understand 
thai  tliey  would  never  allow  hitu  to  I'i'turn  as  a  dethroned  [)rince 
to  a  capital  in  which  he  had  reign<'d  as  a  so\'ereign,  uidess  iii' 
returned  I'l-eem  pt'iised  aiui  reconciled. 

Tlie.-^i.'    expianat  ioii>    oceupietl    many    days.       The    cn\o}s,    to 
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whom  was  now  added  the  Bishop  of  Faenza,  had  succeeded  in 
rendering  Pius  VII.  much  more  tractable,  and  had  made  him 
understand  that  if  he  himself  preferred  captivity  to  making  the 
least  concession,  he  should  be  careful  lest  he  deprived  the  Church 
of  advantages  it  could  never  recover.  And  in  the  last  place,  they 
made  him  understand  that  at  the  close  of  May  they  should  be 
compelled  to  depart  to  assist  at  the  opening  of  the  council,  fixed 
to  take  place  at  the  commencement  of  June,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  come  to  his  determination,  and  enable 
them  to  declare  it  to  the  assembled  prelates. 

After  having  enumerated  the  various  questions  and  repeated 
to  him  their  opinion  upon  each,  after  having  persuaded  him  to 
say  that  he  was  not  averse  to  the  institution  of  the  twenty-seven 
nominated  prelates,  and  that  desiring,  even  at  the  price  of  a 
great  sacrifice,  to  give  the  Church  of  France  a  testimony  of  con- 
fidence and  affection,  he  would  acknowledge,  without  renounc- 
ing canonical  institution,  that  it  was  necessary  to  prevent  the 
abuse  which  might  be  made  of  it  by  an  ill-advised  or  malevolent 
I'ontiff ;  and  finally,  after  having  obtained  from  him  an  avowal 
that  he  would,  when  free,  and  assisted  by  his  natural  and  legiti- 
mate counsellors,  at  least  deliberate  respecting  the  new  establish- 
ment offered  to  the  Church,  they  persuaded  liim  to  consent  to 
the  drawing  up  of  a  declaration  containing — first,  his  consent, 
for  this  time,  to  institute  the  twenty-seven  nominated  prelates, 
without  mention  of  the  prcjjno  motu ;  secondly,  a  declaration 
that  for  the  future  the  Holy  See  should  be  bound  to  institute 
within  six  months  the  bishops  nominated  by  the  temporal  power, 
and  that  in  its  default  the  metropolitan  should  be  considered 
authorised  by  the  Pope  to  institute  in  his  name ;  thirdly,  a 
statement  of  the  Pope's  readiness,  when  he  should  be  free  and 
surrounded  by  his  cardinals,  to  listen  to  arrangements  that  should 
be  submitted  to  him  for  the  definitive  establishment  of  the  Holy 
See.     The  nature  of  these  arrangements  was  not  even  indicated. 

On  the  20th  of  ]\Iay  the  envoys  took  leave  of  the  Pope,  who 
parted  with  regret  from  these  wise  prelates,  since  so  unworthily 
calumniated  by  a  portion  of  the  clergy,  and  gave  them  his 
benediction  with  affectionate  earnestness.  V>\^t  he  was  much 
agitated,  and  during  the  night  following  their  departure  h(> 
[)ersua(lt'd  himself  that  lie  had  been  guilty  of  a  weakness,  and 
thai  all  (Christendom  would  reerard  it  as  sucli,  and  accuse  him  of 
liaving,  from  IV-ar  of  Napoleon  or  wrariness  of  captivity,  aban- 
doned the  interests  of  the  faitii.  This  fear  arose  chiefly  out  of 
the  last  pro])()siti()i),  In'  which  he  liad  engaged  himself  eveiitnally, 
when  lie  sliould  he  fi'e(>  ;ui(l  provided  with  counss^l,  to  examine 
the  propositions  which  sliould  be  made  to  him  relative  to  the 
pontifical  estaMisliment.  He  feared  that  he  had  thus  in  some 
degree  agreed  to  the  suj)[)ressioii  oi  the  ttMn[)oral  power  of  tlu'. 
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Holy  See,  and  the  aiiiioxntion  of  tlio  J^nnan  States  to  tlu'  l"'i'eiicli 
empire;  and  this  idea  threw  Iutu  into  sucli  a  state  of  trouble 
and  despair,  that  havintjf  had  the  prefect  summoned,  and  ha\  in<i^ 
k'arued  from  him  that  tlie  prelates  had  ah-eady  left  Savoy, 
hesouglit  him  to  semi  a  courier  after  them  and  recall  them, 
and  to  signify  to  them,  should  they  decline  to  return,  that  the 
declaration  must  be  regarded  as  invalid,  as  he  had  been  surprised 
by  his  feebleness,  his  weariness,  and  failing  health ;  and  added, 
"  See  what  it  is  to  deprive  a  poor  priest,  aged  and  worn  out, 
of  the  counsels  which  should  enlighten  him.  He  is  thus  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  covering  himself  with  infamy.   .   .  ." 

The  prefect  succeeded  in  tranquillising  the  Pontiff  to  some 
extent  by  proving  to  him  that  the  two  first  propositions  were, 
after  all,  confornial)le  to  what  he  had  alway>  thought  and 
always  said,  and  that  as  for  the  third,  it  was  but  a  promise 
to  examine,  and  contained  no  indication  of  any  definite  arrange- 
ment. Nevertlieless,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  I'ope 
respecting  this  hast  point,  the  prefect  sent  a  courier  with  a 
message  that  the  paragi'aph  in  the  declaration  relating  to  the 
last  proposition  was  to  be  held  absolutely  null ;  and  that  with 
regard  to  the  remainder  of  it,  the  Pope  still  adhered  to  it. 
provided  it  were  regarded  neither  as  a  treaty  nor  an  engage- 
ment, but  sim]ily  as  a  basis  for  negotiation.  This  being  done, 
Pius  \']L.  grew  calm  again,  and  wrote  to  Cardinal  Fesch  a 
letter,  in  which,  liea]nng  praises  on  the  three  prelates,  and 
authorising  tlu^  council  to  ]ilace  implicit  confidcnice  in  their 
re]iort,  he  expressed  almost  the  same  disposition  as  that  which 
we  liave  jii^t  portrayech 

When  the  prelates  sent  to  Savoy  had  returned  to  Paris, 
Napoleon  was  sullioiently  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their 
mission,  for  the  govei-nment  of  the  Church  was  no  longer 
threatened  with  interru]ition,  and  all  fear  of  schism  had 
entirely  vani>he(L 

Almost  all  the  jirelates  had  now  arrived,  and  amounted  lo 
nearly  a  hundred,  of  whom  almost  thirty  ^vere  Italian.  Those 
who  had  failed  to  come  were  eithtn-  infirm  old  miMi,  incapable 
of  making  a  long  journey,  oi'  some  Uoinan  liisho])s  who  had 
refilled  tlit>  oath  on  account  of  the  ()\-erthrow  of  the  pontilical 
i_;-()veriiiiient.  The  disjx.^sition  of  the  i)re!at(v^  was  of  a  nature 
t(i  dei^eive  the  governiiieDJ  and  to  (lec(M\e  themselws  n'specting 
the  result  of  the  coniicil.  AlthMiigh  full  of  e;irnest  compassi(>ii 
Uiv  the  misfortunes  of  Pius  \'ll.,  (lisa])pr-()\'ing  entirely  of  the 
abolitio]!  of  the  iuip'rial  ])()\vei-  of  the  Holy  Sei\  arid  urged 
t  o  ilis(^iiitent  1)V  the  coteries  of  devoted  royalists  in  the  midsl, 
of  whom  most  of  them  habitually  dwelt,  they  \vere  verv  careful 
not  to  manifest  their  sciii  imcnts,  (>s])eciall}-  sinC('  the  catas- 
trophe  of  the    hhtc]:  I'liriliii'iN,      \\\^\  thos(>   were  Lrenerailv  the 
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most  hostile  who  were  the  most  submissive,  for  in  their  terror 
they  believed  that  Napoleon  was  almost  as  well  acquainted  with 
the  secrets  of  their  hearts  as  God  Himself,  whilst  they  did 
not  believe  that  he  was  as  clement.  Yet,  although  it  needed 
but  a  slight  sjjark  to  inflame  all  these  sentiments  concealed  at 
the  bottom  of  hearts,  there  was  no  one  in  the  government  of 
Napoleon  capable  of  foreseeing  the  explosion  which  must  be 
the  result.  M.  Bigot  de  Prdameneu,  an  honest  and  temperate 
minister,  had  no  acquaintance  with  deliberative  assemblies ; 
and  Napoleon  himself,  although  in  the  habit  of  divining  that 
of  which  he  was  ignorant,  believed  that  he  would  manage  his 
bishops  as  he  had  managed  the  members  of  his  legislative 
corps.  He  troubled  himself  little  more  respecting  his  dif- 
ference with  the  Pope  than  with  a  difference  which  he  had 
had  with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  although  he  was  annoyed 
at  this  quercUe  de  'pveires,  as  he  called  it,  and  which  was  a 
quarrel  which  had  continued  too  long  and  obstinately  for  his 
taste.  The  Duke  of  Kovigo  alone  had  been  prudent  enough 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  several  of  the  prelates,  and  know- 
ing how  much  the  royalists  of  Paris  exerted  themselves  to 
win  over  the  members  of  the  council,  had  conceived  some 
apprehensions,  which  he  imparted  to  Napoleon.  But  the 
emperor,  having  always  available  Vincennes,  his  grenadiers, 
and  his  good  fortune,  and  being  blinded  by  the  effect  produced 
by  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome,  an  effect  which  equalled 
the  eclat  produced  by  his  greatest  victories,  disregarded  the 
apprehensions  thus  presented  to  his  notice. 

On  Monday  the  i/tli  of  June  the  council  was  assembled 
at  the  church  of  Notre  Dame.  At  the  earnest  entreaty  of 
Cardinal  Fesch,  who  had  assumed  the  right  of  presiding  over 
the  council  by  virtue?  of  being  Arclibishop  of  Lyons,  the  pre- 
lates agreed  to  grant  hiiu  this  honour,  not  so  much  because 
he  was  l^rimate  of  Gaul,  as  because  tliey  wished  to  commenct^ 
th(>  operations  of  tlu^  cou7icil  by  an  act  of  deference  to  the 
euipei'or.  It  had  also  been  determined  to  follow  tlu;  cereiuonial 
ad()])t('d  at  thn  Council  of  J^hubrun  in  1 727,  and  tliat  its 
inc?:il)ci-s  should  tak(>  the,  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Holy  See, 
wliicli,  since  llic  Council  of  'J'rcut,  liud  Ijeen  iin[)os('d  on  every 
assembly  of  prelates,  ])rovincial,  national,  or  general. 

On  llie  nioi-ning  of  the  17th  of  June  the  cardinals,  avch- 
Inslinps.  and  ))isli()ps,  to  the  number  of  more  than  a  hundred, 
pi-oceeded  in  procession  from  Ihe  archiepiscopal  ])alace  to 
Notre  Dame,  with  the  cei'emonial  usually  observed  by  councils. 
Allhough  N;i|)olc(»ii,  who  employed  no  olliei'  precaution  against, 
licensee  than  silence,  had  strictly  oi'dfM'ed  the  exclusion  of  the 
public  and  es|)eeially  ol'  journalists,  curiosity  tii'ew  a  gi'eal, 
number  of  persons  to  t  he  gates. 
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After  mass  had  been  celebrated  with  much  pomp,  M.  I'Abbc 
de  Boulogne,  Jiishop  of  Troyes,  on  whom  liad  fallen  the  duty 
of  preacliing  the  sermon  usual  at  the  opening  of  a  council, 
preached  long  and  eloquently ;  observing  a  strict  neutrality 
with  respect  to  the  ]^ope  and  the  emperor,  speaking  most 
respectfully  of  both  of  these  powers,  and  of  the  importance 
of  the  existence  of  a  good  understanding  1  jet  ween  them,  lie 
formally  expressed  his  adhesion  to  the  doctrines  of  Bossuet, 
declared  that  in  case  of  necessity  a  Church  could  find  in  itself 
the  means  of  its  own  safety,  and  thus  adopted  the  imperial 
doctrine,  which  tended  to  render  the  teiuporal  power  inde- 
])endent  of  the  Pope,  but  at  the  same  time  made  great  pro- 
fessions of  devotion  to,  and  affection  for,  the  imprisoned  J^ope. 
Singular  symptoTu  uf  the  sentiments  which  filled  all  hearts. 
That  which  he  said  of  the  doctrines  of  1682,  and  of  the  possible 
case  of  necessity  in  which  a  Church  would  have  to  save  itself, 
was  considered  merely  as  conventional  (>x])ressions  suited  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  whilst  all  that  portion  of  his 
discourse  which  treated  of  the  p;ipal  power  created,  on  the 
contrary,  a  profound  sensation ;  and  ;iltogetlier  this  sermon, 
which  was  reviewed  vaiA  censured  by  Cardinal  Fescli,  had 
all  the  appearance  of  a  demonstration  secretly  hostile  to  the 
emperor. 

Immediately  after  the  sermon.  Cardinal  Fesch,  with  the 
mitre  on  his  head,  ascended  the  throne,  which  was  dt>cked 
out  in  the  customary  manner  for  this  ceremony,  and  took  the 
oath  pri'scribed  by  Pius  I\'. :  1  acLiioirlcihjr  tJic  ITohj  C"fhoiic 
(lUil  iijioduUc  Hduiiiii  (Jh.ii.rcli,  ]\Lilh'  r  and  Jfistrrss  of  all  ulhcr 
c/i  ai'c/ii'.'i ;  I  i>r(}iii  ISC.  K/id  xn'cur  sinrct'e  uhcdiiiicc  to  flic  Juniiaii 
roiiliff,  si'c'Lssur  to  St.  I'elcr,  Cliof  of  the  Apostlis,  and  Vicar 
of  .T( >^iis  t'ji rlst . 

'I'hrsr  words,  allhuugli  uiiT-ly  a  C(.mtineutal  form,  caused 
con>Lderal)li'  eiiidlioii  amongst  llie  ineiiibers  of  the  council,  for 
to  swear  obi'dii'iici'  1</  an  impri-oned  Poiilifi'.  within  sonu'  paces 
(if  llie  palace  III'  I  lie  emperor,  wlio  lield  liin;  in  capt  i\'ity,  seemed 
tlioroiiglily  audacious.  Tiiey  retired  moved  and  surpiised  ;  and 
lU)  man  ui  ex])erience  who  should  Isaxe  lieheld  this  assendtly 
eoiild  lia\e  failed  to  fores-c  that  it  would  escape  from  those 
wlio  pi'eteiided  to  cont  I'ol  it. 

Napoleon,  on  being  infoi'tned  of  the  aspeci  oi'  aifairs,  was 
e.\i'es-i\'el\  iri-ita1ed.  and  only  calmed  hy  being  sliown  that 
wliiUt  await  in'_:'  llie  decividn  wliicli  slioidd  somewhat  ret  I'encli 
1lie  anllioritv  of  (he  Kmiian  See,  the  ('hui'ch  of  i'^rance  should 
di>pla\  ils  (idelitv  I0  it.  in  order  llial  i1  might  not  be  suspecied 
or  cal  iimnial '  d.  iSul  alllMiUMh  Ndinewhal  oppresseil,  iS'apoleon 
\va>  from  \\\\>  inomeni  le.->>  d  'iilidenf  of  t  he  I'e^nlt  ol'  t  he  (■(Hineil. 
lie  wished,  llierele>re,  thai  the  ilirection  of  (he  a>.--eml)l\   >lionld 
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be  entr listed  to  persons  on  whom  lie  could  rely,  and  decided 
by  a  decree  that  it  should  be  entrusted  to  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  the  president,  three  prelates  nominated  by  the 
council,  and  the  two  ministers  of  worship  of  France  and 
Italy,  MM.  Bigot  de  l-'r(3ameneu  and  Rovara.  He  confirmed 
by  his  decree  the  resolution  which  had  conferred  the  presidency 
on  Cardinal  Fesch. 

A  message  had,  moreover,  been  prepared  in  very  impolitic 
language,  containing  a  harsh  and  lengthy  history  of  the  dispute 
with  Kome,  and  presenting  the  question  which  had  to  be  solved 
in  a  manner  far  too  imperative.  It  was  on  Thursday  the  20th 
that  the  decree  regulating  the  teuue  of  the  assembly,  and  the 
message,  were  presented  to  the  council.  The  two  days  inter- 
vening between  the  Monday  and  the  Thursday  had  been  occu- 
pied in  secret  interviews,  which  were  infinitely  more  active  on 
the  side  of  the  malcontents  than  on  the  side  of  the  adherents 
of  the  imperial  power. 

On  the  20th  the  council  held  a  great  general  sitting.  The 
two  ministers  proceeded  to  Notre  Dame  in  carriages  belonging 
to  the  court,  escorted  by  the  imperial  guard,  and  arrived  with 
great  pomp,  bringing  with  them  the  decree  respecting  the  for- 
mation of  the  committee,  and  the  message.  They  took  seats 
beside  the  president,  and  first  read  the  decree,  each  in  his 
own  language.  This  exercise  of  authority,  which  recalled  that 
which  had  been  exercised  by  the  Roman  emperors  over  the 
first  councils,  when  Christianity  had  not  yet  established  its 
government,  and  treated  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  masti>rs 
of  the  earth,  created  a  lively  sensation  amongst  the  members 
of  the  council,  wliich  was,  however,  expressed  only  in  their 
demeanour.  When  the  votes  were  thrown  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  the  three  prelates  who  were  to  complete  the  committee, 
of  the  hundred  members  who  were  present  scarcely  thirty 
voted  for  the  candidate  who  obtained  the  most.  These  were 
given  to  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  obtained  this  number 
because  it  was  desired  to  pay  the  Italians  the  compliment  of 
making  one  of  their  prelates  a  member  ol;  the  committee.  Tlie 
second  number,  twenty-seven,  was  obtained  by  M.  d'Avisu, 
Archbisho])  of  Bordeaux,  a  respectable  but  unenlightened 
ecclesi.'istic,  avIio  was  at  little  pains  to  conceal  his  indignation 
at  tlic  captivity  of  the  Holy  Father.  .i\I.  the  Archbishop  of 
Tours  (de  Barral),  and  M.  tlu^  Bisliop  of  Nantes  (l)uvoisiii), 
till'  merits  of  both  of  whom  wc^'e  well  known,  obtained  each 
nineteen  votes,  and  on  the  votes  being  taken  again,  M. 
Duvoisin  obtained  tlu^  majority.  After  the  formation  of  the 
committee,  the  message  was  read ;  ])rodncing  by  its  harsh 
and  haughty  ex]u"essions  a  very  ])ainful  fe(4ing ;  contradict- 
ing the.  ai)|)arently  ])aciflc  tendency  of  the  mission  to  Savoy, 
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and  cnusinp^  the  assembly  to  separate  witli  sad  and  anxious 
impressions. 

Tlie  choice  made  by  tli<'  council  of  members  for  the  com- 
mittee was  the  first  troubled  symptom.  It  is,  indeed,  by  the 
choice  of  persons  that  assemblies,  even  tliosc  that  are  the  inost 
discreet,  betray  their  real  inclinations,  for  they  are  able  in  this 
manner  to  ex])ress  their  opinions  without  exposing-  themselves 
to  trouble  and  danger  by  their  manifestation.  Thus,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  only  member  of  the  council  who  obtained 
a  real  majority,  after  the  Archbishop  of  Kavrnna,  elected  for 
the  reason  ali'eady  mentioned,  was  the  Archbishop  of  Bor- 
deaux, who  was  notoriously  adverse  to  the  reliirious  policy 
of  the  im])erial  govermniMit. 

Another  sym])tom,  of  no  less  unsatisfactory  a  tendmicy,  and 
due  in  great  part  to  the  tergiversation  of  Cardinal  Fesch,  was 
tht.'  position  given  to  the  twenty-seven  nominated  but  unin- 
stituted  prelates.  Of  these  there  were  eighteen  whose  episco])al 
character  could  not  be  disputed,  although  their  title  to  the 
dioceses  to  which  thf'y  were  nominated  might  be;  and  these 
were  those  who,  having  been  promoted  from  one  diocese  to 
another,  had  an  incontestable  title  in  respect  of  the  old  see. 
Nine  of  these  twenty-seven,  however,  having  become  bishops 
only  when  presented  to  these  sees,  were  not  yet  completely 
I)isho{)s  as  regarded  the  Churcli,  although  they  were  as  regarded 
the  power  by  which  they  had  been  nominated.  Twice  they 
had  been  summont'd  to  join  tlie  council,  and  it  was  wrong  to 
I'ffusf  to  them  a  deliberative  voice,  especially  as  the  ancient 
C(;uncils  pre'^ented  examples  of  m(>ml)ers  deliberating  who  were 
not  bishops.  In  the  preparatory  conferences  with  Cardinal 
I'^esch,  Cardinal  Maury,  liaving  been  desirous  of  intrr)ducing 
oui'  of  the  bishops  not  yet  instituted,  M.  dc  Boulogne,  preacher 
of  tlic  sermon  at  tlie  opening  of  the  cc>uncil,  had  exclaimed 
that  tlie  pri-sence  of  these  prelates  in  their  dir)C<'ses  had  already 
been  a  scandal,  and  that  such  a  scandal  in  the  V'-ry  assembly  in 
whicli  tlieii'fate  was  to  be  decided  would  lie  intolerable.  Kvery 
one  yielded  submissively  to  these  words  of  M.  de  Boulogne, 
and  the  niiinsflfalnf,  a>  tliey  were  called,  liad  been  excluded 
without  o])]iosiUon  from  the  ])reparatory  ni't'tings.  I'hey  had 
been  pei-niitted  to  vote  in  the  elt>crion  of  members  fur  the  com- 
mittee, on  the  expt'i'ss  eondltion  that  the  permission  extended 
Id  Ih.'it  lime  ()itl\-,  and  was  net  to  be  regai'ded  as  a  precedent. 
No  one  had  dared  to  di-pnle  tin'  oj^inien  which  set  aside  the  un- 
instiluted  bishops,  and  it  iiecaine  evid'Mit  thai  it'  tlu'  rider  of  the 
euipii'e  was  feared  witl'.out  the  council,  there  was  anotluM'  ruler 
within  it  who  wa--  feared  even  moi'e  ;  and  that  was  public, 
opinion,  which  coTidenini'd  the  despotic  violence  of  Napoleon 
towards   ihe   Holy  See,  and   c(jndemned   this   violence,  we   mav 
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add,  much  more  than  it  condemned  his  theological  opinions, 
since  M.  de  Boulogne  himself  appeared  disposed  to  admit  limits 
to  the  right  of  canonical  institution. 

After  the  preliminary  meetings  a  species  of  anxiety  began 
to  manifest  itself  on  all  sides.  The  prelates  who  were  partisans 
of  the  government  were  not  the  most  numerous,  and  were 
anxious  for  more  supj^ort,  and  unwilling  to  give  up  their  unin- 
stituted  colleagues.  They  complained  that  they  were  not  sup- 
ported by  either  Cardinal  Fesch  or  the  minister  of  worship, 
who  were  both  equally  ignorant  of  the  art  of  managing  an 
assembly,  and  vacillated  by  turns  between  the  emperor  and  the 
council.  Those  prelates,  forming  a  larger  body,  who  without 
being  precisely  partisans  of  the  government,  were  anxious  that 
there  should  be  peace  between  the  emperor  and  the  I'ope,  were 
grieved  at  the  form  of  the  message.  And  of  this  party  the 
Italian  prelates  appeared  especially  amazed.  They  had  set  out 
on  their  journey  with  the  idea  that  Napoleon  was  admired  and 
feared,  and  at  Paris  they  had  found  that  he  was,  doubtless,  very 
much  feared,  but  that  in  spite  of  their  fear  the  Parisian  popu- 
lation judged  and  criticised  its  master,  sometimes  violently 
blaming  him,  and  was  far  from  submitting  to  the  man  whom 
it  had  desired  to  make  the  ruler  of  the  whole  world.  These 
poor  Italians  therefore  demanded  an  explanation  of  so  strange 
a  contrast,  and  whilst  they  shared  the  general  anxiety,  also 
experienced  the  greatest  astonishment. 

The  prelates  absolutely  hostile  to  the  government,  as  few  in 
numbers  as  those  who  were  absolutely  in  favour  of  it,  were 
some  of  them  filled  with  indignation,  on  account  of  the  in- 
dignities offered  to  the  Pope,  whilst  the  others  were  under  the 
domination  of  those  passions  of  ancient  royalism  which  began 
to  be  fostered  into  new  life  by  the  passions  of  the  existing 
aiitliority.  J3ut  whatever  might  be  the  motive  of  their  hostility, 
tliey  ^vere  delighted  at  the  spirit  of  the  council,  although 
terrified  at  the  conse(juences  whicli  might  be  its  result. 

A  new  and  important  o]:)])ortiniity  occiu'red  for  the  manifesta- 
tion by  the  council  of  the  disposition  l)y  wliich  it  was  aniiiiated, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  drawing  up  of  the  address  in  reply  to 
the  imperial  message.  Tlu>,  government  having  enunciated 
from  its  own  point  of  viinv  the  facts  to  be  coiisidered  and  thc- 
(jucstions  arising  from  tliose  facts,  it  now  became  tlie  duty  of 
\\\c,  council  to  pi'esent  thesis  facts  and  (juestions  as  viewed  by 
itself.  l"'i'()tii  tlicnce  residted  tlu^  necessity  of  an  address,  and 
as  a  natural  consecjuence,  the  formation  ol:'  a  committee  to  draw 
it  u]).  A  conitnittee  was  accordingly  formed  in  accordance  with 
tlic  spirit  of  tlic  council,  coni|)os(Hl  of  the  Cai'diiials  kSpina  and 
(/aselli  (enliglitened  persons,  l)ut  like  all  tlie  Italian  mend)ers  of 
tliis  coujicil,  rather  desirous  of  eludin*-' didiculties  than  resolvinij' 
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them),  the  Archbishops  of  Bordeaux  and  Tours,  the  Bishops  of 
Gand  aud  Troyes,  MM.  de  JJrouflie  and  de  Boulogne,  both  of 
whom  had  passed  from  a  feeling  of  enthusiastic  admiration  for 
the  First  Consul  to  an  imprudent  hatred  for  thr  emperor,  M. 
Diivoisin,  the  I^isho])  of  Nantes,  and  finally,  the  Bishops  de 
Comaccliio  and  d'lvree,  Italians,  whose  chief  wish  was  to  pass 
safely  through  the  ])Osition  in  which  they  found  themselves. 

This  committee,  over  which  Cardinal  Fesch  presided,  discussed 
all  those  general  qu(>stions  which  arose  from  the  condition  of 
affairs,  and  found  it  difficult  to  come  to  an  agreement,  especially 
in  the  prt'sence  of  the  Italians,  on  such  subjects  as  the  ]:)roposi- 
tions  of  l^ossuet ;  the  bull  of  excommunication ;  the  relations  of 
the  Holy  See  with  the  temporal  power ;  the  prerogatives  of  the 
papacy,  and  the  power  which  it  might  have  of  resigning  any  of 
them  in  certain  cases.  The  committee  was  unanimous  respecting 
the  necessity  of  a  cordial  understanding  between  Napoleon  and 
Pius  XYL. ;  but  whilst  its  members  bowed  before  the  more 
])Owerfnl  of  the  two,  their  hearts  inclined  towards  him  who  was 
a  i^roscribed  man  and  a  prisoner.  The  text  of  the  proposed 
address  was  cautious  as  regarded  Napoleon,  and  full  of  devotion 
with  respect  to  I'ius  VII. 

On  the  26th  of  June  this  text,  which  was  drawn  up  by  M. 
Diivoisin.  was  presented  to  the  assendjled  council ;  and  although 
it  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  man  of  great  sagacity,  and  amended 
by  various  persons  of  o])posite  opinions,  produced  amongst  the 
])relates,  already  excited  In'  th<'  circumstances  of  their  position, 
the  saTTie  sensations  as  those  (>xperienced  by  the  committ(H:>. 
The  ftalians  were  shocked  at  the  opinions  of  Bossuet,  too  openly 
ennnciateil  ;  the  moderate  pai'ty  was  ]iained  at  the  reft^nmce  to 
tht-  ])iill  of  excommunication  ;  some  thought  that  the  rights  of 
the  tempornl  ])o\vei'  should  be  tiiore  expressly  acknowledged, 
and  the  conqielence  of  the  council  niort>  ojienly  declared  ;  whilst 
their  o])])onei)ts,  on  tlie  contrary,  wei'e  anxious  that  no  engage- 
ment should  be  eiitered  into  on  this  Inst  ])oint,  and  desinnl  to 
("online  1hemsel\-es  to  giMiei'alil  ies,  and  ;in  rX])ression  of  anxiety 
to  put  an  end  I0  ecch'>ia>tic;il  e\-ils. 

in  the  meantime  there  occnri'ed  what  was.  in  th(»  eyes  of 
inex])erie7iced  Tuen,  a  ]ihenonienon,  l)nt  \vhieh  in  thost^  of  men 
accii.-tomed  to  the  iv<_;'inie  of  liberal  c<uinti"ies  a]i]')eared  a  very 
nntucal  circumstance.  Searci'ly  liad  tlu*  ])relates,  so  timid  in 
I'ai'is,  ])fen  assembled  in  a  council,  than  they  underwent  a 
suihlrii  transformation;  theii' timidity  v.'inished  :  the  sentimt>nt 
b\-  which  the  gri'ater  numbei'  were  animated  suddenly  came  to 
litdit.  and  this  sentiment  \\Tis  one  of  son-ow,  which  at  any 
nioiiii-nt  mii_;ht  chang(>  into  a  lecling  of  indignation,  for  the 
capl  ivity  of  Tiu-;  W\. 

The  debate   on    the    proi)osed   text   of   the  aihln^ss  continued 
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with  much  animation  during'  five  hours,  when  M.  Dossoles,  the 
Jiishop  of  Chambcry,  a  respectable  prolate,  brother  of  a  general 
in  the  service  of  the  emperor,  arose,  and  with  eyes  animated 
with  the  idea  of  the  proposition  he  was  about  to  make,  said  the 
bishops  assembled  in  council  could  not  deliberate  there  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Church,  whilst  the  head  of  the  universal  Church, 
the  venerable  Pius  VII.,  was  in  bonds.  Ho  proposed  to  the 
council  that  it  should  go  in  a  body  to  St.  Cloud  to  demand  of 
the  emperor  the  liberty  of  Pius  VII.,  and  added,  that  when  this 
had  been  obtained  they  could  then  entertain  the  questions  before 
them,  and  probably  come  to  an  agreement  respecting  them.  At 
these  words  the  assembly  throbbed  with  respectful  pity,  and 
even  remorse,  at  the  idea  that  whilst  they  were  tranquilly 
deliberating,  the  Pope  was  a  ]:)risoner,  without  the  society  of  a 
single  friend  to  whom  he  might  open  his  heart,  and  without 
even  materials  with  which  he  might  express  the  thoughts  which 
agitated  his  soul ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  assembled  prelates 
involuntarily  arose  with  a  cry  of  "Yes!  yes!  to  St.  Cloud!" 
The  mort^  prudent,  perceiving  the  danger  of  the  proposed  step, 
wished  and  yet  did  not  dare  to  oppose  this  generous  impulse ; 
for  there  was  now  more  fear  within  the  council  of  the  sentiment 
which  animated  it  than  of  the  terrible  powder  which  held  sway 
without.  Cardinal  Fesch,  in  a  state  of  bewilderment,  consulted 
the  committee,  as  he  could  obtain  no  advice^  from  the  two  minis- 
ters (whose  presence  irritated  the  council  without  guiding  it), 
and  followed  the  suggestion  of  M.  Duvoisin  to  adjourn  the 
sitting  to  the  next  day.  This  was  a  wise  resolution,  and  imme- 
diately adopted ;  the  most  prudent  of  the  prelates  hastening  to 
quit  their  seats,  to  induce  the  others  to  follow  their  example. 

Notwithstanding  the  silence  of  the  journals  respecting  them, 
the  circumstances  above  narrated  produced  a  great  sensation 
throughout  l^aris;  and  giving  much  gratification  to  the  party 
hostile  to  Napoleon — a  party  which  was  formerly  very  small, 
but  now  become  much  increased  by  his  own  errors.  The  per- 
sons of  this  party  thronged  around  the  members  of  the  council, 
flattering  them  and  encouraging  them  to  advance  still  further 
in  the  same  direction.  But  the  unhappy  prelates,  astonished 
at  their  own  daring,  had  no  sooner  gone  forth  from  Notre  Dame 
than  they  experienced  a  renewal  of  their  fears  of  the  Duke  de 
Piovigo,  who,  indeed,  had  not  failed  to  intimate  that  it  would  be 
well  for  them  to  bt;  cautious,  as  he  was  not  the  man  to  permit  the 
scenes  oT  the  Revolution  to  be  renewed  under  a  religious  garb. 

Tlir  legislative  corps,  assembled  at  this  time,  because  it  was 
desired  that  th(>y  should  assist  at  the  baptism,  was  surprised, 
confused,  and  jealous  that  it  should  be  idle  and  lifeless,  whilst 
a  convocation  of  priests  was  becoming  a  convocation  of  the 
states-general  of  the  empife,  and  producing  heaven  only  knows 
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wliat  coiisi-qiKmcPS.  And  in  fact  the  council  did  Lear  a  jjfreat 
resend>lance  to  the  states-general.  In  the  meantime  Na])oleon, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  far-siu'htedness,  had  not  expected  the  dis- 
])lay  of  s])irit  made  by  the  council,  walked  up  and  down  his 
cahinct  in  a  state  of  agitation,  uttering-  threats,  but  delayinjT 
to  ])ut  them  into  execution,  bi'ini;'  restrained  by  MM.  Duvoisin 
and  J5arral.  who  ])romised  liim  that  the  result  of  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  council  should  yet  be  a  siiccessfid  one,  if  he  would 
Init  be  patient  and  moderate. 

On  the  followino"  day  the  council  was  calm,  according'  to  the 
habit  of  assemblies,  which  are  calm,  as  are  also  individuals,  on 
the  day  followine^  a  day  of  agitation,  and  arritated  after  a  period 
of  re]wse.  I\01.  Duvoisin  and  I'arral,  and  all  the  sagacious 
men  who  dreaded  violent  measures,  antl  did  not  yet  despair  of 
a  favourable  result,  expressed  themselves  to  th(>  effect  that 
when  the  address  should  have  been  adopted;  when  guarantees 
should  have  been  given  to  the  imperial  authority  against  the 
abuse  of  power  by  the  papacy ;  and  that  when  the  council 
should  have  shown  a  disposition  to  deprive  the  Pope  of  the 
power  of  refusing  the  right  of  canonical  institution,  Napoleon, 
reassured,  would  become  more  accommodating,  and  restore 
the  Pope  to  the  faithful.  By  means  of  such  remonstrances 
as  these,  made  throughout  the  council  in  the  course  of  familiar 
conversations,  and  by  means  also  of  making  such  further  re- 
trenchments that  it  became  deprived  of  all  character,  the  address 
was  vc»ted  almost  unanimously ;  the  Italians  abstaining  from 
voting  on  account  of  the  propositions  of  16S2. 

In  the  sittings  of  the  council  the  uninstituted  prelates  had 
lieen  completely  ignored,  or  rather  they  had  ignored  themselves 
Ijy  resigning  that  ])0\ver  of  \()ting  \vhicli  they  des])aired  of  ob- 
taining. The  pri!ice-])i'imate,  chancellor  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Pihine.  and  head  of  the  (le)'man  Churcli,  had  with  great 
ilinicult\'  been  received  into  the  council;  for  its  members,  little 
acipiainted  with  the  men  and  circumstances  of  their  times,  had 
];elieved  according  to  that  which  they  had  been  told,  that  this 
ecclesiastical  prince  was  a  p]iiloso])her  and  a  sci'])tic.  They 
could  not  imagine  that  a  noble  and  a  prince  who  dared  to  call 
himself  a  friend  of  Xapoleim  and  of  l''!'ance  could  be  anything 
el>e.  They  liad  listeneil.  liowever.  witli  tuucIi  profit  to  his  com- 
])laints  on  the  state  of  the  (Jerman  Church:  a  state  which  was 
a  striking  ])i'Oor  of  abuse  to  whicli  canonical  institution  was 
lialile.  since  instead  of  being  a  guarantee  of  tlie  select  ion  oi'  fit 
]jei->oiis,  it  had  onl\-  l)ecome  a  wea])()n  of  war. 

It  became  necessary,  at  length,  to  l)roach  the  great  (|Uestion 
oil  account  of  which  tlie  council  had  been  coiivoked,  and  M. 
|)nvr)isin  announced  that  llie  enijieror  demanded  that  it  should 
immediately  be  taken  into  consideration.     The  assembly  liad. 
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in  fact,  become  inconvenient  to  Napoleon,  and  he  was  unwilling 
to  leave  it  unoccupied.  The  Bishops  of  Treves  and  Tournay 
were  added  to  the  committee  which  had  drawn  up  the  address, 
and  it  was  charged  with  the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
canonical  institution.  The  government  had  declared  that  the 
Concordat  had,  it  considered,  been  violated  })y  the  refusal  of 
institution  to  the  twenty-seven  prelates,  whereby  twenty-seven 
sees  were  left  vacant,  and  that  having  been  freed,  therefore, 
from  this  treaty,  it  would  only  readopt  it  on  consideration  of 
its  receiving  modifications  which  would  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  abuse  of  which  it  complained. 

The  committee,  composed  of  twelve  members,  entered,  there- 
fore, on  the  consideration  of  this  question,  under  the  presidency 
of  Cardinal  Fesch.  The  first  thing  which  had  to  be  done  was 
to  declare  what  had  been  agreed  upon  between  the  Pope  and 
the  three  prelates  who  had  been  sent  to  Savoy ;  and  this  de- 
claration was  made  by  M.  Earral  in  a  most  judicious  manner, 
in  which  respect  for  the  Pope  was  mingled  with  lively  sympathy 
and  complete  sincerity.  He  communicated  the  note  consented 
to  by  Pius  VII.,  taking  care  to  sup]:>ress  the  last  article,  which 
had  become  to  the  Holy  Father  a  source  of  so  much  anxiety. 
It  was  asked  why  this  note  had  not  been  signed  ;  M.  de  Barral 
said  wherefore,  and  Cardinal  Fesch  read  the  Pope's  letter  by 
which  the  note  was  sanctioned  and  acknowledged.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  members  of  the  committee,  the  note  and  the  letter 
were  equally  valueless,  and  at  the  best,  only  the  commencement 
of  an  arrangement,  and  not  in  themselves  an  arrangement  either 
precise  or  definite. 

That  simple  settlement  of  the  question  to  which  Pius  VII. 
had  been  persuaded  having  been  therefore  set  aside,  it  was 
necessary  to  consider  the  question  itself,  and  in  the  first  place 
to  examine  the  competence  of  the  council.  M.  Duvoisin  estab- 
lished, therefore,  the  competence  of  the  coimcil  with  logic  which 
was  as  neat  as  it  was  vigorous.  It  w.is  evident,  in  fact,  tliat 
althongh  incompetent  to  decide  a  qu(>stion  of  dogma  and  general 
disei]iline,  whicli  the  universal  Chiircli  could  alone  have  decided, 
the  council  was  fnlly  coTiipetent  to  decide  a  question  of  national 
(lisci]^liu(^  which  concerned  only  the  I'rench  Clmrch  ;  and  the 
]-)roof  that  the  (-jnestion  was  on*^  of  ]")articnlar  disci]iline  alone  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  that  the  modo  o\'  nomination  and  institution 
vari(Ml  tVoni  country  to  country,  and  was  regulated  by  special 
treaties  bctwcn^n  various  goveimments  and  the  Chnrch.  To  this 
ronsoning,  however,  th(>  Bisho]-)  of  Gand  (M.  de  Broglie),  the 
Ifisliop  of  Tournay  (.l\I.  d'l  lirn),  and  the  Arc]i])ishop  of  l^ordeanx 
fM.  d'Aviau)  replifMl,  that  a  (picstion  of  so  great  diflicvilty  could 
not  !)(•  settlctl  without  the  conciirrcnco  of  tho  Pope,  and  that  the 
council  was  iiironi|)(>t(Mit  to  decide  it  alon(>.      To  this  objection 
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M.  Dnvoisin  rejoined,  that  doubtless  it  woidd  be  better  if  this 
could  be  tlie  case,  but  that  the  present  case  was  one  of  extreme 
necessity,  and  that  in  such  cases  each  Church  possessed  within 
itself  the  means  of  self-preservation,  and  that  such  cases  as 
those  of  a  forced  separation  from  the  Pope,  or  the  emptiness  of 
the  papal  chair,  or  the  possession  of  it  by  an  unworthy  Pope, 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  metropolitan  should  resuTue  the 
power  hr>  formerly  possessed  of  instituting  bishops.  The  more 
prudent  members  of  the  council,  however,  were  anxious  that 
suppositious  cases  should  be  set  aside,  and  that  it  should  exa- 
mine whether  in  the  present  instance  institution  by  the  Pope 
could  be  dispensed  with. 

AVhen  it  became  at  length  necessary  to  come  to  a  decision 
respecting  the  competence  of  the  council,  there  were  but  three 
votes  in  its  favour,  and  these  were  those  of  the  three  prelates 
sent  to  Savov.  At  this  moment,  therefore,  the  objects  of  the 
convocation  had  failed,  and  the  matters  in  cpiestion  were  exposed 
to  all  th(:»  chances  of  Napoleon's  anger,  which  might  violently 
dissolve  the  difiiculty,  without  recourse  either  to  the  Pope  or 
the  council.  A  message  being  sent  to  St.  Cloud,  speedily 
ff)llowed  by  Cardinal  Fesch  in  person,  to  inform  him  of  what 
had  occurred,  the  emperor  fell  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  de- 
claring, with  all  kinds  of  contemptuous  and  injurious  expressions, 
that  he  had  wished  to  restore  the  Callican  Church  to  the  greatness 
it  had  enjoyed  under  Bossut^t,  but  that  it  was  not  worthy  of  such 
a  mission,  and  that  its  bishops,  instead  of  being  the  princes  of 
the  Church,  were  but  its  vergers,  and  that  he  would  take  his  own 
measures  for  I'elicving  himself  from  the  difiiculty  ;  that  he  would 
make  a  law  by  which  h<^  would  declare  that  each  metropolitan  had 
the  power  of  instituting  the  nominated  bishops,  and  that  it  should 
be  seen  that  tln'  (jhurch  could  preserve  itself  without  the  I'opc. 

At  this  monient  M.  Dnvoisin  arrivi'd  to  calm  an  anger  which 
it  was  easv  to  foresi^c.  aiul  to  restrain  its  consefjuences ;  and 
indeed,  having  been  withdrawii  tVom  the  iiTitation  which  he 
almii>t  always  expi'i'ienecd  in  the  pi-esence  of  Cardinal  Fesch 
hvtjie  inlluence  of  M.  Duvoi-in.  he  tlu'ii  exclaimed,  "  L(^t  us 
hi-ai'  ^[.  |)uvoisin;  he  k'liows  what  h-'  is  talking  about."  ]M. 
I)u\'ei>in.  lamenting  with  much  reason  that  the  council  had 
disai'iufd  itself  bv  di'uving  its  own  c(un])ctfnce,  maintaiiu'd, 
nevertheless,  that  it  was  not  Tiecfssary  to  act  as  thougli  all 
were  lost,  and  that  bv  actiiiL;'  on  a  basis  othei-  than  the  com- 
petenci'  of  th<'  C(uincil.  nami'ly.  th(»  note  of  Savoy,  it  was 
possible  tf)  ari'ive  at  tlu'  same  end  by  a  different  way.  It  was 
]inssible,  he  arirui'd,  to  make  .1  declaration  by  which  it  should 
lie  stipulated,  for  example,  that  the  (■]ti-co])al  chaii-s  should  not 
i'''main  \aeant  Iniie-n-  tliaii  ;i  \cai'.  si>:  months  being  aifoi'ded 
to  tin.'   temporal    ])ower  in  wliieh    to   nominate,  and   six  mouths 

Vol..  \-ir.  / 
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allowed  to  the  Pope  in  which  to  institute ;  and  that  when  these 
six  months  should  have  elapsed,  the  Pope  should  be  considered 
to  have  delegated  his  right  of  institution  to  the  metropolitan. 
M,  Duvoisin  added,  that  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  committee 
should  be  unwilling  to  agree  to  a  settlement  of  the  question  which 
had  been  accepted  by  the  Pope  himself. 

Napoleon  consented  to  make  this  new  attempt,  and  to  defer 
to  the  morrow  the  exercise  of  his  supreme  authority,  which  was, 
in  his  opinion,  quite  sufficient  to  settle  everything,  in  spite  of 
all  circuuistances  and  all  criticisms.  MM.  Fesch  and  .Duvoisin 
retired  to  propose  the  new  plan  to  the  committee ;  aud  after 
much  sensible  and  urgent  advice  given  by  M.  Duvoisin,  the 
committee  yielded  to  his  representations,  and  the  declaration  of 
Savoy  was  unanimously,  with  the  exception  of  the  votes  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  and  the  Bishop  of  G  and,  made  a  decree 
of  the  council. 

This  conclusion  to  a  most  formidable  dispute  was  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  all  prudent  uiiuds,  and  was  particularly 
agreeable  to  the  little  court  of  Cardinal  Pesch ;  for  although 
the  cardinal  was  never  tired  of  boasting  of  the  heroism  with 
which  he  resisted  his  nephew,  his  followers  preferred  that  he 
should  not  have  any  occasion  for  its  dis2:)lay.  Put  this  satis- 
faction was  too  readily  entertained,  for  having  been  informed 
of  what  had  taken  jolace,  the  members  of  the  royalist  or 
bigoted  party  employed  themselves  during  the  whole  evening, 
and  even  during  the  whole  of  the  night,  in  besieging  the 
members  of  tlie  committee  with  urgent  declarations  that  they 
were  dishonouj-ed,  that  they  had  given  over  the  Church  to  its 
tyrant,  and  that  all  was  lost  unless  they  retraced  their  steps 
in  the  morrow's  sitting.  This  pleading  was  successful,  and  the 
committee  promised,  after  having  attempted  to  save  themselves 
from  Napoleon  during  the  day,  to  save  themselves  from  dis- 
honour on  the  morrow. 

On  the  following  day,  in  fact,  tlie  committee  having  been 
assembled  anew,  appeare-d  to  have  undei'gone  a  co7n])lete  cliange. 
It  was  not  the  dread  of  Napoleon,  but  tliat  of  tlie  CatJiolio 
Cliurcli,  which  now  prevailed.  The  Cardinals  Caselli  and  Spina, 
talented  but  weak  men,  were  tlie  first  to  retract.  They  pre- 
tended that  when  they  had  voted  as  they  had,  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  laws  of  the  State,  that  they  had  since  learned  that  they 
were  in  their  very  nature  irrevocable  when  they  had  once  been 
conseci-ated  by  the  Senate,  and  that  tlierefore,  before  adopting 
the  decree,  it  would  be  necessary  that  they  should  have  the 
cons(mt  of  the  Pope,  and  thus  was  opened  anew  the  (juestion 
of  tlu^  competence  of  the  council.  The  Bisho])  of  Tournay 
employed  less  ceremony  in  his  retractation,  and  declared  that 
he  was  adverse  to  the  decree.     Tht'  Bisho])s  of  Conuicchio  and 
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d'lvrce,  with  a  vacillation  coimiion  to  all  the  Italian  priests 
throughout  this  alEair,  explained  their  vote  in  their  turn,  and 
then  retracted  it.  M.  de  Jioulogne,  who  was  usually  nioi"e 
consistent,  retracted  his  also ;  and  all  that  had  been  done  was 
a""ain  undone.  The  coniiuittee  had  no\v  fallen  into  a  stranw' 
state  of  confusion,  and  attempted  to  escape  from  it  by  adopting 
the  gent'ral  principle  of  the  decree,  which  was  leased  on  the 
indisputable  note  of  Savoy,  on  condition  that  it  sliould  receive 
the  consent  of  the  Holy  Father,  in  order  to  obtain  the  signature 
which  was  wanting  to  the  note  on  which  it  was  based. 

This  vote,  such  as  it  was,  having  been  obtained,  Cardinal 
Fesch  earnestly  pressed  M.  Barral  and  INl.  Duvoisiu  to  consent 
to  be,  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  the  reporter  of  the  resolu- 
tion which  had  been  taken.  These  gentlemen,  however,  whose 
advice  had  not  prevailed,  considered  tluit  they  could  not  take 
u|)on  themselves  the  duty  of  drawing  up  the  report ;  and  in 
this  they  committed  an  error,  for  tlie  resolutions  adopted  were 
probably  of  less  importance  than  the  language  in  which  they 
should  be  [)resented  to  the  council ;  and  it  was  far  better  that 
they  should  be  reported  by  persons  sincerely  desirous  of  a  2)eace- 
able  solution  of  the  difficulty,  than  by  enemies  who  were  only 
anxious  for  trouble  and  contusion.  MM.  Duvoisin  and  Barral 
were  now,  in  fact,  irritated  in  their  turn,  and  obstinately  re- 
jected the  office  they  were  entreated  to  undertake.  On  tlieir 
refusal,  it  was  entrusted  to  the  Bishop  of  Tournay,  although 
he  did  not  know  French,  and  M.  de  Jioulogne  was  requested 
to  give  his  report  that  grammatical  correctness  which  it  might 
proljaljly  want. 

Those  ])ersons  who  were  only  anxious  for  scandals  had  now 
good  reason  for  satisfaction.  The  compiler  of  the  report 
made  it  the  vehicle  for  all  the  opinions  of  his  party;  M.  de 
Boulogne  deprived  it  of  all  that  was  offensive  to  his  fine 
rhetorical  taste,  but  permitted  it  to  retain  all  that  which 
a  judicious  politician  would  liave  erased.  The  report  was  to 
be  ivad  to  the  council  on  the  lOtli  of  July. 

The  secret  had  been  carefully  ke])t,  as  party  secrets  usually 
are.  On  the  lOtli  of  -luly  the  council  assend)led  with  extreme 
curiosity  and  visible  anxiety.  Scarcely  had  th(>  report  been  read 
when  extreme  emotion  was  manifested  thi'oughout  all  the  ranks 
of  the  assembly.  A  judicious  report  might  have  calmed  all 
oi)inions  by  gi'anting  U)  each  a  reasonable  amount  of  satisfac- 
tion, and  rendered  acceptal)le  to  the  t'uiperor  an  arrangement 
w^hich  was  eertaiidy  acce])table  to  the  hostile  portion  of  the 
council,  since  it  hatl  emanated  from  itself.  But  the  re])ort 
]ia\ing  been,  on  the  contrary,  drawn  up  exclusivi'lv  in  favour 
of  the  o[)inions  of  one  party,  it  completely  satisfied  the 
members  of   that  party,  whilst    it    excited    the   indignation  of 
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their  opponents.  The  partisans  of  the  temporal  authority  said 
that  to  declare  the  incouipetence  of  the  council  was  to  place 
the  whole  question  in  the  hands  of  the  J^ope,  and  that  by  so 
doing,  therefore,  no  settlement  could  be  obtained.  To  this  it 
was  replied  that  even  if  the  council  were  competent,  its  acts 
could  not  be  of  any  force  without  the  sanction  of  the  Pope, 
for  that  the  decisions  of  a  council  were  of  no  value  until  the 
Holy  See  acknowledged  them.  This  omnipotence  of  the  l^opo 
asserted  by  those  on  the  one  side,  led  those  of  the  opposite 
opinions  to  review  the  use  which  had  lately  been  made  of  it  by 
l^ius  VII.,  to  cite  the  bull  of  excommunication,  and  to  blame  it 
as  an  act  tending  to  anarchy,  and  to  ask  what,  had  it  succeeded, 
must  have  been  the  result. 

At  these  words  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  threw  himself 
into  the  very  midst  of  the  assembly,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
book  containing  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  opened  at 
the  very  article  which  conferred  on  the  ]^ope  the  power  of  ex- 
communicating sovereigns  when  they  should  encroach  on  the 
rights  of  the  Ohurcli.  Kef  using  to  be  withheld,  he  advanced, 
and  casting  the  book  upon  the  table,  exclaimed,  "  You  assert 
tliat  sovereigns  cannot  be  excommunicated,  blaine  then  the 
Church,  which  declares  that  they  can ! "  These  words  pro- 
duced an  immense  elfect  amongst  those  who  approved  of  them, 
and  amongst  those  who  feared  the  consecjiiences  that  miglit 
result  from  them,  for  their  ntterancc^  was  almost  a  renewal  of 
the  excommunication  of  Napoleon  to  his  face,  almost  within 
the  verge  of  his  palace,  and  under  his  very  hand. 

At  this  ])oint  of  the  discussion  Cardinal  Fesch,  somewhat 
recovering  his  presence  of  mind,  declared  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  continue  the  deliberation  in  tlie  state  in  which  the 
council  then  was,  and  deferred  to  the  morrow  the  definitive 
vote  on  the  subject  undci'  discussion.  The  council  separated, 
theret"or(\  with  a  general  feeling  of  anxiety  and  terror. 

WHien  Napol(>on  was  informed  of  the  details  of  this  sitting, 
he  tliouglit  tliat  he  beheld  the  commencement  of  a  revolution, 
l^ut  lie  could  not  si'e  that  tliey  were  t]i(>  evideiTces  of  ])ublic 
opinion  Inirsting  forth,  in  sonie  degree  in  spite  of  itself,  in 
re])ro]jHlion  of  liis  ])roceedings.  He  could  not  learn  tlie 
striking  lesson  taught  by  the  fact  tliat  he  could  not  asseinble 
souk;  old,  feeble,  trembling  priests,  strangers  to  any  scheme  of 
policy,  without  tlieir  cxprt^ssing,  as  soon  as  they  assembled,  an 
energetic  ])rotest  against  his  actions. 

In  all  this  Napoleon  could  only  se(\  as  despotism  could  only 
see,  tlie  ncci'ssity  of  eTU|)loyiiig  force  to  su]ipress  tlios(^  offen- 
sive manifestations;  as  thougli  the  evil  could  be  destroyed  by 
attacking  llu'  erfects  of  wliicli  it  was  tlu'  cause.  Napoleon 
treated   liis   unck^  very   harshly,  re]irove(l   him    with   his   weak-- 
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ness  and  want  of  clear-sio-htednoss ;  passed  a  decree  declaring 
the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  council,  and  gave  the  most 
violent  orders  with  respect  to  the  individuals  who  had  been 
th(>  chiefs  of  the  opposition.  The  J^ishops  of  Tournay,  Troves, 
and  Gaud  were  considered  to  be  the  persons  cliiefly  in  fault, 
and  pointed  out  as  the  first  victims  of  this  species  of  ecclesias- 
tical insurrection,  l^y  Napoleon's  order  the  Duke  of  Rovig-o 
had  them  arrested  in  the  night,  and  conducted  to  Vincennes, 
unjudged,  unheard,  and  even  without  any  explanation. 

On  the  following  day  it  l^'came  known  that  the  council 
was  dissolved,  and  that  the  three  principal  prelates  had  been 
sent  to  Vincennes.  The  clerg}-  were  especially  nuived  by  these 
circumstances,  but  wf^re,  we  must  add,  as  much  terrified  as 
indignant.  The  partisans  of  government  whis]iered  that  the 
three  ])relates  had  l)een  found  to  be  complicated  in  a  dangerous 
intrigue,  which  had  caused  ^\.  d' Astros  to  be  im])risoned,  and 
M.  Portalis  to  be  excluded  from  the  Council  of  State.  In  the 
meantime  the  other  Tuembers  of  the  council,  separated  from 
each  other,  and  deprived  of  that  strength  tliey  had  possessed 
in  their  union,  fell  into  their  old  state  of  ])ersonal  timidity. 
Amongst  those  who  were  the  most  terrified  and  the  most 
inclined  to  demand  their  pardon  were  the  Italians,  who,  con- 
sidering the  whole  fpiari'i'l  as  one  which  did  not  concern  them, 
and  as  Ijeiug  between  Xapoleon  and  the  French  Church  alone, 
wei'e  ver\-  uiiwilling,  after  ha\ing  ])feserved  their  sees  even 
after  tlie  (\'i})ti\'ity  (jf  Savoy,  to  fall  into  difficulties  for  a  matter 
of  mei-e  fdrni.  siicli  as  canonical  institnlion.  Cardinal  ]\laury, 
who  had  no  di-sire  to  assist  in  new  revolntions,  and  whose  heart 
was  as  devoted  to  Xaprileon  as  it  was  full  of  resentment  against 
the  Church  which  liail  treated  him  sri  ungratefully,  did  not  fail 
to  re])ort  these  sentiments  held  by  tlie  Italian  jirelates  to  the 
niini-ter  of  worsliip  and  to  the  em]iei-or  himself.  Nineteen 
Italians  oU'ereih  and  fifty  or  sixty  French  ])relates.  less  indif- 
ferent thaTi  the  Italian<  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the 
(pn'stirm.  ])ut  )iot  less  terrified,  crtuld  be  relied  on,  to  art  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  government.  Cardinal 
Maiiry  advised  that  the  as-ent  of  each  should  be  taken  singly, 
saying,  "  It  is  an  excellent  wine,  but  will  be  better  in  bottles 
than  in  the  cask."  This  advice  was  taken,  and  a  dt^cree  was 
parsed  almost  similar  to  that  which  had  ])een  agreed  to  in  the 
committee,  limiting  to  a  vear  the  inter\'al  during  which  a  see 
mi'j'lit  remain  vacant,  allowing  six  mr)ntlis  for  nomination  by 
the  teiii jxiral  ])<.wer.  and  six  inonths  foi*  canrmical  institution 
by  the  Pojie.  aftef  tlie  la])-e  of  which  ])erio(l  the  uietro]iolitan 
of  the  ecclesiastical  jirovince  should  be  eliar<jfed  with  the 
institutifiu  of  the  nominated  ])ersrins.  'j'o  this  decree  was 
added    ri    clau=;e  dii-ectiiiLi-   that  the  sanction  of  the  Pone  -^honld 
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be  obtained ;  but  this  clause  was  understood  in  the  sense  that 
if  the  Pope  did  not  agree  to  the  decree,  the  council  would 
vote  it  anew  on  its  independent  authority,  and  submit  it  to  the 
emperor  to  be  made  a  law  of  the  State.  This  plan  having  been 
determined  on,  the  prelates  on  whom  reliance  could  be  placed 
were  summoned,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  presence  of  the 
minister  of  worship.  Nineteen  Italian  prelates  gave  their 
cordial  adherence  to  the  decree,  sixty-six  French  prelates 
followed  their  example,  and  thus  eighty-five  out  of  the  one 
hundred  and  six  inembers  of  the  council  gave  their  votes  in 
its  favour.  Nor  wei^e  all  the  remaining  twenty  directly  opposed 
to  the  decree,  for  at  least  half  of  them  rather  withheld  their 
consent  than  refused  it. 

This  result  having  been  obtained,  Napoleon  gave  it  his 
sanction,  and  according  to  the  advice  of  Prince  Cambaceres, 
issued  a  decree  directing  a  new  convocation  of  the  council  for 
the  5th  of  August.  The  council  met  again,  therefore,  on  that 
day,  and  having  listened  in  silence  to  the  reading  of  the  decree, 
voted  it  almost  unanimously. 

It  now  remained  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  not 
because  there  was  any  acknowledgment  of  the  incompetence 
of  the  council,  but  because  it  was  necessary  to  conform  to  the 
natural  and  necessary  usage  of  submitting  to  the  supreme  head 
of  the  Church  the  acts  of  every  assembly  of  prelates.  Napoleon 
consented,  therefore,  to  send  a  deputation  composed  of  bishops 
and  archbishops  to  solicit  the  ])apal  approbation,  and  to  add  to 
it  some  cardinals,  who  might  supply  to  I*ius  VII.  that  counsel 
of  which  ho  always  complained  that  he  was  deprived. 

Napoleon  had  accepted  this  result  of  the  council,  in  the  first 
place,  because  it  brought  it  to  a  conclusion,  and  in  the  next, 
because  he  had  almost  obtained  his  end  in  obtaining  the  limita- 
tion of  the  Pope's  right  of  canonical  institution.  But  he  per- 
ceived that  he  had  been  naturally  defeated,  for  a  spirit  of 
opposition,  which  was  the  more  significant  that  it  was  involun- 
tary, had  manifested  itself  among  the  clergy,  and  had  declared 
that  it  regarded  liim  as  the  o^i^irc^ssor  of  the  Pontiff.  He  consoled 
liimself  by  th(i  flattering  belief  that  the  deputation  would  soon 
bi'ing  from  Savoy,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  decree, 
the  institution  of  the  twenty-seven  nominated  prelates,  which 
would  suffice  for  the  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  the  French 
Church,  and  the  removal  of  the  difficultii^s  which  at  present 
interrupted  its  administration.  In  the  meantime,  weary  of  this 
])riest's  f|uarr('l,  as  h(^  had  called  it,  since  lu^  had  taken  up  the 
])art  of  (lisrogarding  the  Concordat,  his  best  work,  he  devoted 
liis  wh()h>  attention  to  his  great  political  and  military  under- 
takings. 

Although   (l('pi'i\('i1   of  free   journals,  at  least  in  France,  the 
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ntteution  of"  Europe  was  directed  with  iiiiugled  anxiety  and 
curiosity  to  the  misunderstanding',  already  very  grave,  between 
the  Kniperor  Napoleon  and  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Some- 
times it  was  said  that  the  war  was  inevitable,  and  would  com- 
mence immediately,  that  the  Erench  were  about  to  pass  the 
Vistula,  and  the  Jinssians  the  Niemen  ;  and  at  other  times,  that 
the  ([uarrel  was  ap])eased,  and  that  each  was  withdrawing  his 
troops  within  his  own  territories.  Especially  since  the  arrival 
of  M.  de  Caulaincourt  at  Paris,  and  ]\r.  de  Lanriston  at  St. 
Petersburg,  had  hopes  been  entertained  that  peace  would  be 
maintained.  But  the  movements,  which  continually  took  place, 
of  troops  from  the  Rhine  to  the  J'^lbe,  were  ill  calculated  to 
support  these  liopes,  and  destroyed  the  good  effect  of  the  ]iacific 
rumours  which  had  circulated  during  the  last  two  or  three 
months.  The  friends  of  peace  had  but  too  much  cause  for 
anxiety,  for  Napoleon,  who  had  resolved  to  defer  the  war,  whilst 
he  persisted  in  his  determination  that  it  should  take  place,  had 
continued  his  preparations,  only  taking  the  precaution  to  dis- 
simulate them  sufiiciently  to  prevent  an  open  rupture  before 
18 12.  Thus,  for  example,  after  having  delayed  at  first  the 
de]iarture  of  the  fourth  and  sixth  battalions  of  Marshal  Davout, 
and  retained  them  at  the  depot,  ho  had  changed  his  ])lan,  and 
thinking  that  they  could  be  nowhere  better  disciplined  than 
under  that  vigilant  and  strict  disciplinarian,  he  had  marched 
them  upon  the  P]lbe.  Thus  there  were  not  fewer  than  thirty- 
two  battalions  sent  at  once  across  the  Rhine ;  and  to  oppose  the 
''fPect  of  this  fact,  which  it  was  impossible  to  conceal,  he  had 
ordered  the  withdrawal  of  the  two  Westphalian  battalions,  which 
were  intended  to  complete  tlie  German  portion  of  the  garrison 
of  Dantzig,  and  directed  that  this  retrograde  movement  should 
l)e  conducted  with  as  much  ostentation  as  possible,  and  that 
the  march  of  the  two  French  battalions  on  the  Elbe  should  be 
declared  to  be  only  the  conclusion  of  a  march  long  since  com- 
menced l)y  them.  Having  under  his  cotnmand  the  French  and 
a  portion  of  the  German  journals,  he  was  able  for  a  moment  to 
deceive  the  public;  but  hundreds  of  fiussian  s]-)ies  of  all  nations 
speedilv  mad"  known  the  truth  with  considerable  exaggerations. 

In  the  instance  above  mi  ntioned  the  liussian  cabinet  had  not 
been  deceived,  and  the  Eiii])eror  Alexander  had  said  to  M. 
Lauristrm  that  ind^-ed  two  CJerman  battalions  had  retreated,  but 
that  at  tlu>  snuu^  time  more  than  tliirty  French  battalions  had 
aiKanccd  from  the  Wesel  uy\(m  Hamburg.  '•  However,"  he 
aihlf'd.  •'I  do  not  wish  tr)  be  behind  the  I'lmperor  Napoleon  in 
pacific  demonstrations,  and  as  he  has  withdrawn  two  battalions 
1  will  wit1i(h'aw  a  division." 

M.  de  l^auriston,  who  was  mucli  tei-rified  at  tlu^  idea  of  a  new 
ivuiheru  war,  and  who  saw  \'erv  elearlv  that  it  must  result  from 
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the  reciprocal  armaments  of  the  two  emperors,  besought  the 
li^mperor  Alexander  to  be  the  wiser  of  the  two,  and  to  take  the 
initiative  in  those  explanations  which  were  neglected  either 
from  motives  of  false  pride  or  ill-intentioned  calculations. 
"  Demand,"  ho  said  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  "  an  indemnity 
for  Oldenburg,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  granted  to 
you ;  send  some  one  to  Paris  as  bearer  of  your  complaints,  and 
I  am  certain  that  he  will  be  received  with  cordiality."  To  these 
urgent  entreaties  the  Emperor  Alexander  replied  by  an  absolute 
refusal.  He  was  unwilling,  as  he  had  already  said,  to  demand 
compensation  for  Oldenburg,  either  in  Germany  or  Poland, 
because  in  the  one  case  he  would  be  denounced  as  the  spoiler 
of  the  German  princes,  and  in  the  other  he  would  be  accused 
to  the  Poles  as  being  desirous  of  dismembering  the  Grand  Duchy 
ol:  Warsaw.  The  Emperor  Alexander  was  unwilling,  moreover, 
to  appear  in  the  character  of  an  intimidated  prince,  seeking  at 
the  Tuileries  a  peace  which  he  was  thoroughly  convinced  he 
should  not  obtain  ;  and  he  feared  that  he  should  but  precipitate 
the  impending  war  by  explaining  himself  categorically  upon 
certain  points,  such  as,  for  example,  the  matters  relating  to 
commerce.  He  was  as  desirous  as  Napoleon  of  deferring  the 
war  to  another  year,  and  maintained,  therefore,  an  extreme 
reserve,  affirming  with  sincerity  that  he  desired  peace,  pro- 
mising, as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  that  if  the  French  emperor 
would  disarm,  he  would  instantly  do  so  likewise,  and  adding, 
that  although  distressed  at  the  spoliation  of  the  Prince  of  Olden- 
burg, that  was  not  a  matter  of  immediate  importance ;  that  he 
hoped  some  comjjensation  would  be  granted,  but  that  he  did 
not  insist  uiion  obtaining  it  immediately,  and  tliat  he  should 
never  make  that  matter  a  cause  for  war. 

In  this  delicate  and  scn-ious  ]^osition  of  afi'airs,  it  would  ha^•e 
required  great  care  and  the  most  judicious  conduct  to  have 
prevented  the  war,  and  it  needed  but  one  inrprudent  word  to 
render  it  inevitable  and  ]H3rha])s  immediate.  And  how  great 
was  the  fear,  the  character  of  Na])oleon  being,  as  it  was,  so 
impetuous,  and  his  language  so  ]ia])itually  energetic,  that  this 
woi'd  would  not-  remain  uns]K)ken. 

On  tlie  I5tli  August  181 1,  tlie  day  of  his  fete  and  grand  re- 
ception, as  it  was  well  known  that  he  was  prompt  to  express 
tlu^  feelings  of  his  heart,  every  one  listened  to  his  words  witli 
great  attention,  and  strove*  to  find  in  them  some  hint  res])ecting 
tlu*  im])ortant  (piestion  of  tlie  moiiKMit.  lie  was  on  this  occa- 
sion in  a  g;iy  humour,  and  inclined  to  speak.  His  magnificent 
countiiianci*  l)e;imed  with  good  teni])(n'and  intellect,  and  he  could 
not  ]ia\'(>  fniled  to  attract  the  att(Mition  of  men  less  curious  and 
interested  llinn  tliosc  wlio  now  surround(>d  him.  At  length  tlie 
greater  niinilicr   c)f   the    ])ersons    imited    had    d(-])ar(e«l;    there. 
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rt'iiiained  the  ainliassadors  of  Ku>sia  and  Austria  (tlic  I'rinces 
Koiirakin  and  Scli\varzi'nbcru')i  the  and^assadors  of  Spain  and 
Naples,  and  one  or  two  of  the  ministers  of  tlu'  little  German 
courts,  which  always  listened  anxiously  to  the  words  of  tlie 
triants  who  were  in  the  habit  of  making  them  their  playthings. 
Followetl  to  and  fro  by  these  persons,  and  engaged  in  general 
conversation,  Xa})oleon  said  to  the  ambassador  of  »Spain  that 
it  was  a  bad  season  in  his  country  for  military  operations,  that 
no  decided  operations  could  be  carried  on  ju>t  then,  but  that  in 
the  autumn  he  would  urge  maltt-rs  forward,  and  by  one  rapid 
stroke  settle  matters  with  the  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and 
iMiglish.  Then  turning  towards  the  IVince  Koui'akin,  he  s])oke 
of  a  despatch  which  had  been  fabricated  by  the  English,  couched 
in  very  ai'rogant  terms,  and  ])ur])orting  to  Ije  a  desj)atch  addressed 
by  France  to  liussia,  and  lie  said  that  it  had  not  even  the  ap- 
])<'arance  of  truth;  to  whicli  Prince  Kourakin  replied  that  it 
crtainly  had  not,  for  that  it  was  rpiite  impossible  that  he  ever 
should  receive  such  a  one.  Xa])oIeon  smiled  quietly  at  this 
sally  of  pride  on  the  ])art  of  Prince  Kourakin,  and  then,  as 
tliough  to  avenge  himself  a  little,  turned  the  conversation  to  the 
state  of  affairs  with  Turkey,  respecting  wliich,  in  fact,  he  had 
nnich  to  .-^ay.  The  Pussians  in  the  last  cam])aign  had  remained 
masrers  of  all  the  fortifications  on  the  Danube,  from  AVidin  to 
the  Black  Sea.  They  liad  been  less  successful  tliis  year;  and  it 
was  evident  that  they  had  suffered  from  the  retreat  wliich  had 
taken  ]ilace  of  ceitain  of  their  divisinns.  Prince  Kourakin  en- 
deavoured to  ex])Iain  away  tlie  reverses  of  the  campaign,  and 
naturally  boasted  coTi>I(hTablv  of  tin-  coiu'age  of  tli(_'  Russian 
soldiers.  Whilst  the  ])i-iiice  was  s]K'aking.  Napoleon  gazed  at 
him  with  much  malice,  and  took  great  jileasure  \n  watching  the 
enibarra^siiient  witli  which  lie  s]vike.  and  fi'iiirle>sly  endeavoured 
to  ])ro\'e  his  ])oiiit .  '•  Ve>,  yes."  he  said,  at  length,  "  your  soldi ei-s 
ai-e  \-frv  ])ra\e,  as  wi'  Frenchmen  ai'e  well  aware;  ])u1  vour 
LTeiieral-  do  not  know  how  to  Use  them,  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  S'-e  that  tliey  ai'e  ver\'  ])aill\'  niMiiMMiN-ivd.  ft  is  very  difficult 
\i)  defend  a  line  so  long  as  that  of  the  Danube,  fi-om  Widin  to 
the  l)Iack  Sea.  It  is  oidv  ])ossible  to  dispul<'  one  l)ank  of  a 
i'i\-er  when  possessed  of  the  nutans  of  traiispoi-t  t(j  the  other 
l)anlc.  for  the  true  art  of  dei'^nce  consists  in  knowing  how 
to  attack.  "^  our  generals  lia\'e  acted  contivary  to  all  rules." 
i'l'iiu^-  Koiirak'in.  (le>ii-r)ii-  of  excusing  the  Jiussian  geni'rals, 
declared  that  the  nece-.-ar\'  furces  had  lieeii  wanting  to  them, 
that  they  had  on  this  ncceunt  been  cr>Tupelled  to  witlub'aw 
From  a  ])oi-tion  of  the  tin, 'it  re  of  wai' ;  and  then,  perceiving 
the  nii>take  which  lu'  had  ceiiiniitted.  adijed,  that  the  state 
of  till'  finances  of  tlie  einpii'e  had  necessitated  this  7iieasure. 
Xa|ioleon    smili'd   at   the    ju'ince's  awk wai'dness,   and   continued 
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to  play  with  him  with  as  much  spirit  as  grace.  "The  state 
of  your  finances,"  he  said,  "has  obliged  you  to  withdraw 
from  the  Danube.  .  .  .  Are  you  quite  certain  of  that  ?  ...  If 
that  is  the  case  you  have  made  a  sad  financial  blunder,  for  it  is 
a  general  rule  that  troops  of  which  the  maintenance  is  too  costly 
should  be  marched  upon  the  enemy's  territory.  This  is  my 
usual  mode  of  proceeding,  and  my  finances  are  accordingly  in  a 
very  good  state."  Then  suddenly  abandoning  the  good-humoured 
tone  he  had  adopted  during  the  interview,  he  continued,  with 
the  petulance  of  one  no  longer  able  to  restrain  himself :  "  But 
are  we  speaking  seriously,  prince  ?  Are  we  now  dictating 
despatches  or  writing  for  the  journals  ?  If  it  be  so,  I  will  at 
once  admit  that  your  generals  have  been  constantly  victorious, 
and  that  it  was  the  state  of  your  finances  which  compelled  you 
to  withdraw  a  portion  of  your  troops  from  living  at  the  expense 
of  the  Turks,  to  make  them  live  at  the  cost  of  the  Russian 
treasury — I  will  grant  all  that ;  but  if  we  are  speaking  frankly 
before  three  or  four  of  your  colleagues  who  know  the  real  state 
of  affairs,  I  will  plainly  tell  you  that  you  have  been  beaten, 
that  your  own  errors  have  caused  you  to  lose  the  line  of  the 
Danube,  and  that  its  loss  resulted  less  from  the  ill-advised 
manoeuvres  of  your  generals  than  from  the  mistake  of  your 
government  in  depriving  them  of  the  necessary  forces  by  with- 
drawing five  divisions  from  the  Danube  on  the  Dnieper.  And 
why  was  this  done?  To  make  a  demonstration  against  me,  whom 
you  call  your  ally,  and  who  have  no  possible  feelings  towards 
you  !  You  have  committed  faults  upon  faults  !  If  you  have 
any  cause  of  anger  against  me,  you  should  openly  declare  it.  In 
any  case,  instead  of  scattering  your  forces,  you  should  have  con- 
centrated them  against  Turkey,  so  as  to  have  overwhelmed  it 
and  compelled  it  to  a  peace  which  should  have  been  as  advan- 
tageous as  that  of  Finland,  and  then  you  would  have  been  in  a 
])osition  to  have  taken  precautionary  measures  against  me.  But 
in  policy,  finance,  and  war,  you  have  committed  a  thousand 
errors ;  and  for  whom  ?  For  the  Prince  of  Oldenburg  and  some 
contrabandists.  .  .  .  For  the  sake  of  such  persons  it  is  that  you 
have  exposed  yourselves  to  the  risk  of  a  war  with  me,  whose 
resources  you  well  know  !  .  .  .  You  choose  to  listen  to  the  Eng- 
lish, who  tell  you  that  I  am  resolved  to  make  war  upon  you; 
you  choose  to  ally  yourselves  with  contrabandists  whom  your 
commercial  measur(>s  have  enriched  ;  yon  avTu  yourselves  against 
me,  and  I  am  compelled  to  arm  in  my  turn,  and  we  are  now 
face  to  Facf^  ready  to  wage  war!  .  .  .  You  are  as  a  hare  which, 
having  received  shot  in  its  tail,  rises  on  its  feet  to  look  around, 
and  thus  ex]ioses  its  head.  .  .  .  As  for  myself,  perceiving  that 
I  aiu  threafoncd,  I  naturally  take  up  wea]ions  of  defence.  .  .  . 
I'.ut  it  is  necessary  that  this  state  of  affairs  should  come  to  an 
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fiid."  Napoleon,  expressinor  liimself  with  extreme  v^olnbility, 
and  at  the  same  time  j^reservinLT  a  good-humoured  and  even 
amicable  tone,  now  paused  for  a  moment,  and  afforded  the  Prince 
Kourakin  an  o]-)]iortunity  of  replyinL'.  The  ])nnc(\  whose  remem- 
brance or  knowl'd^-e  of  the  existing'  facts  was  l)ut  slij/ht,  althonj^h 
he  was  not  wantinfr  iu  finesse  or  skill  in  the  conduct  of  important 
affairs,  failed  to  remind  Napoh-cai  that  in  the  series  of  military 
arman^ents  France  had  preceded  ]?nssia,  and  overwhelmed  him- 
self with  protestations  of  friendship  and  devotion,  declaring  that 
Russia  had  never  ceased  to  be  faithful  to  the  French  alliance; 
that  she  had  been  greatly  distressed  by  Napoleon's  treatment  of 
the  Prince  01den])urg.  to  whom  the  court  of  Eussia  was  strongly 
attached  ;  that  nothing  could  have  more  deeply  pained  the  court 
of  J\nssia  than  the  seizure  of  the  States  of  this  prince  ;  but  that 
J^ussia  had  nevertheless  confined  itself  to  reTuonstrances  on  the 
subject,  to  reserves.  .  .  .  " 'J'o  reserces,"  replied  Napoleon — "to 
reserves  !  You  have  made  a  formal  jirotest.  you  have  d«^nounced 
me  to  Germany,  to  the  Confedi 'ration  of  the  Jxhine,  as  a  robber. 
.  .  .  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  your  ]^rince  of  Oldenburg 
was  a  great  favourer  of  contraband  traffic,  that  he  broke  his 
treaties  both  with  you  and  with  me,  that  he  violated  the  compact 
which  bound  together  the  members  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Khine.  that  according  to  the  ancient  German  law  I  might  have 
summoned  him  to  my  tribunal,  placed  him  under  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  and  dispossessed  him  without  giving  you  an  opportunity 
of  making  anv  objections?  Instead  of  ado])ting  this  mode  of 
procci'ding.  T  havt*  anticipated  vour  wishes,  and  offered  him  a 
rcconijienst'."  ^^'llilst  Xap.'<lcoii  was  uttering  these  words,  he 
STviiled  as  thoiigli  he  did  not  s])eak  them  in  earnest,  and  seemed 
almost  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  acted  with  too  much  precipita- 
tir)n.  'Plien  lie  add>'d  iji  a  tr)ne  cA'  mingled  regret  and  gentleness, 
"I  admit  that  if  I  had  known  how  great  was  thi^  interest  felt 
b\-  \ou  in  the  welfare  of  the  I'lince  of  ( )ldeidiiii'g  I  would  not 
have  acted  as  T  have.  Jjiit  now  what"  course  ^hail  I  ado])t  ? 
Shall  I  restore  to  vou  the  teri-itory  ef  01ileid)nrg  filled  with  Tuy 
CK^fnm-hnuse  officers,  the  oulv  condition  in  which  I  would  restore 
it?  I'lii-^  \oii  would  not  wisji.  ...  In  Poland  I  will  grant  you 
no  coinpen>atinn.  none."  .  .  .  And  Na])oleon  ])ronounced  these 
la<f  words  with  an  accent  wliich  ]-)rove(l  that  Alexander  had  had 
gr>od  I'eason  for  being  nn^\■ilIinL;■  to  ex])ose  himself  to  an  attack 
on  tluV  point.  .  .  .  •'In  what  (|iiart<'r  then."  Napoleon  continued, 
■■  ^hall  we  finil  a  suitable  compensation?  .  .  .  Only  make  some 
ivfpiest  and  I  will  endeavoni' 1"  satisfy  you.  .  .  .  ^Vhy  have  you 
lei  .M.  Ne^-eliode  dt'iiart  at  such  a  moment  ?  .  .  .  (^f.  Nesselrode, 
the  princip.'il  director  of  the  affaii's  of  the  legation,  was  (juifting 
P;iri<.)  It  is  ne^e'^sar^■  that  vonr  master  should  send  either  him 
Of  some  other  with  powers  lu  conclude  an  arrangement,  satisfac- 
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torily  removing  our  mutual  causes  of  dissatisfaction ;  otherwise 
I  will  continue  my  armaments,  and  you  know  that  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  permitting  myself  to  be  vanquished.  ...  I  suppose 
you  reckon  upon  having  allies !  Whero  are  they  ?  Is  Austria 
one  of  them  ;  Austria,  with  whom  you  were  at  war  in  1809,  and 
from  whom  you  have  taken  a  province  at  the  conclusion  of 
peace  ?  "  .  .  .  And  whilst  uttering  these  words  Napoleon  looked 
at  the  Prince  of  Schwarzenberg,  who  was  silent,  and  held  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  "  Is  Sweden  one  of  them  ;  Sweden, 
from  whom  you  have  taken  Finland  ?  Is  Prussia  one  of  them  ; 
Prussia,  whose  spoils  you  accepted  at  the  peace  of  Tilsit  after 
having  been  her  ally  ?  .  .  .  You  deceive  yourselves,  you  will 
have  no  allies.  Come  to  an  understanding  then  with  me,  and 
lot  us  have  no  war."  ...  At  the  close  of  tliis  interview  Na])oleon 
took  the  hand  of  the  Prince  Kourakin  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  and  then  dismissed  the  circle,  smiling  delightedly  at 
tlie  embarrassment  of  the  Russian  ambassador,  who  exclaimed, 
as  he  left  the  Tuileries,  that  he  was  suffocated,  that  it  was  very 
hot  in  the  salons  of  tliti  em]ieror.  This  conversation  recalled  to 
the  memory  those  which  Napoleon  had  held  with  Lord  Whit- 
worth  on  the  eve  of  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and 
with  M.  de  Metternich  on  the  eve  of  the  campaign  of  Wagram  ; 
and  although  it  had  not  the  violence  of  the  former,  nor  tlie 
intentional  gravity  of  the  latter,  it  was  ca])able  of  affording 
ground  for  very  dangerous  exaggerations,  and  such  as  would  be 
extremely  embarrassing  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  was 
already  too  much  compromised  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  in 
regard  to  the  wounds  suffered  by  his  dignity. 

On  the  following  day  Napoleon's  flatterers,  who  were  in  tlie 
habit  of  celebrating  the  prowess  of  his  lips  as  much  as  that  of 
his  sword,  did  not  fail  to  relate  how  he  had  overwhelmed  th(^ 
itussian  ambassador;  whilst  his  detractors,  in  the  habit,  on 
the  contrary,  of  ]")utting  a  bad  construction  on  his  best  actions, 
wcrc^  very  active  in  dc^claring  that  he  had  violated  every  law  of 
])ro]')riety  in  res]iect  to  tlie  re]iresontative  of  one  of  the  chief 
powers  of  l^hiro])e.  I'rince  Kourakin,  however,  adopted  no 
such  tone  in  his  report,  which  was  simple  and  moderate^;  and 
tlie  Emperor  Alexander  would  have  permitted  this  new  out- 
])reak  of  his  formidable  ally  to  have  -jiassed  without  remark, 
liad  not  a  mnnlx'r  of  letters  S(>nt  to  St.  IVtersburg  from  Paris, 
Vienna,  and  Ij(^rlin,  strangely  misre])resent(>d  the  interview  of 
T5tli  of  August.  "I  should  liavt^  wished,"  Alexander  said  to 
i\l.  Lauriston.  "to  have  taken  no  notic(^  of  this  conversation, 
but  all  llie  salons  of  St.  Pc^tersburg  are  ivsounding  with  it,  and 
tliis  new  circunislanct^  has  but  contirnied  my  natioTi  in  its  re- 
solution to  defend  its  dignity  and  i7ide])endence  to  the  death. 
Napoleon  would  not  have  sj)olcen   jjiis   if  he  w(M'e  not  resolved 
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uj)on  wnr.  I  remt'nilh'r  liis  conversation  witli  Lord  Wliitworth 
in  1803,  and  that  wliich  lie  liekl  witli  M.  de  ^Iftternicli  in 
1809;  '^^^^  I  can  only  see  in  that  which  has  just  taken  ])lace  a 
si^'-n  which  k'aves  little  hopes  of  ihf  maintenance  of  peace." 

The  Emperor  Alexander  made  thesf  observations  with  an  air 
of  extreme  sadness,  which  was  shared  by  his  minister,  M.  de 
RomanzofF,  whose  political  existence'  depended  on  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace.  Ivach  of  them  declared  that  the  first  steps  to- 
wards war  would  not  be  made  by  Kussia;  but  it  was  very  evident 
that  they  no  hjiiirer  retained  any  doubt  respecting  the  ap])roach 
of  war,  that  the  favourable  impressions  ])roduced  l)y  the  pre- 
sence of  M.  de  Lauriston.  and  the  tone  of  his  lanu'uage.  wei-e 
conn)letely  dissipated,  and  that  the  autumn  and  winter  would 
be  occupied  with  active  preparations  for  a  decisive  and  ti-rrible 
struLTijle. 

In  the  meantinu'  Napoleon  despatched  to  the  Elbe  tlu^  fourth 
and  sixth  battalions,  by  which  means  the  forces  under  Marslual 
l)a\out  were  raised  to  eio-htA'  battalions  of  the  finest  infantry. 
Addin;^'  the  chas.-eurs  corsi's  and  those  of  the  Po,  with  some 
S[)anisli  and  IVrtuuiiese  detachments,  Na])oleon  proposed  to 
raist^  tlie  corps  of  the  Elbe  to  ninety  battalions,  and  to  distri- 
bute it  in  live  divisions  of  ef(ual  strength.  An  excellent  rolish 
division,  another  composed  of  veteran  soldiers  of  the  Ilanseatic 
towns,  and  a  thiixl  composed  of  lUyrians,  would  raise  to  eight 
the  number  of  ^larshfd  Davoui 's  division.  Many  Frencli 
oilicers,  some  returned  from  foreign  service^  since  the  annexa- 
tion of  thi-ir  native  coiiiihy  to  l'"i-ance,  others  from  the  school 
of  Generals  Friant.  Moraml.  and  (Iiidin,  had  contributed  to  in- 
spire with  ])r(j])er  s])irit  tliesr  troops  of  i'oi'i'ign  origin.  Na])o- 
Ifon  llattei-ed  hiiiiscif  that  iinihr  the  iron  haml  of  ]\Iarslial 
l)a\-oii|.  and  uilhiii  the  inlliieiice  of  tlu'  ilaun'  of  ])atriotisTu 
and  mililai'v  hoiioiii-  which  liurnt  in  the  iviuk's  of  his  army. 
thc-c  S|)auiai'ii>.  I'oi't  iiguese,  lllyi'ians,  and  ilanso  i  ro{.)ps  would 
aci|iiii-e  the  \-aloiii'  of  the  French  themselves. 

In  the  rear  of  tlu'  i""lbe.  \a|)olcon.  as  \\r  lia\e  ali'eady  said, 
foi-mrd  jiis  Second  army,  calh-d  the  corps  ^^i  tht>  Fihine.  witli  a 
do/.cii  regiiufnts  which  !i;ul  foiig'ht  at  l^ssling  iituler  Laiines 
and  Massetia,  and  to  whieli  h''  was  desirous  of  adding  the 
Dutch  troo])s.  I'eiiig  certain  that  he  ^s■ould  have  a  year  in 
whieh  to  com])li'te  his  ]u'i'])arat ions,  hi'  ]-)ro|")OSed  to  I'aise  tliesc^ 
rfM'inicnts  to  four  and  even  five  battalions,  since  he  had  re- 
iioinu^ed  the  plan  of  select  l)ntlalions. 

\\ '•  may  hei-e  ol)ser\'e  what  an  incredible  fertility  of  s])irit 
he  dis])layed  in  the  creation  of  his  armaments,  a  fertility 
which,  being  liable,  as  all  e-i'eat  faculties  ai'<'.  to  abuse,  some- 
times led  to  artilicial  ci'eation>,  tln'  unreality  of  which  ])ecame 
otdy  too  aj)]^areiit    in   tin'  ensuing-  campaign.      AVe  have  already 
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seen  that  Napoleon  was  anxious  to  add  to  the  class  of  the 
conscription  of  1 8 1 1 ,  which  had  been  wholly  levied,  a  very 
considerable  addition  both  in  numbers  and  quality,  by  procur- 
ing the  submission  of  the  refractory  recruits  of  the  levies  of 
former  years.  Eleven  or  twelve  columns  mobile  overrunning 
France  in  every  sense,  had  compelled  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
of  these  refractory  persons  to  submit.  The  measure  had  been 
severe  but  efficacious.  As  their  detention,  however,  was  a 
source  of  considerable  difficulty.  Napoleon  determined  to  have 
them  trained  in  the  isles  which  border  France,  from  which 
flight  would  be  impossible.  With  this  view  he  formed  in  these 
isles,  and  of  good  troops,  regiments  of  instruction,  of  which  the 
effective  force  was  left  undetermined  and  might  be  raised  to 
fifteen  thousand  men.  He  formed  one  of  these  establishments 
in  the  isle  of  Walcheren,  a  second  in  the  isle  of  11(3,  a  third  in 
Belle  Isle,  and  two  in  the  Mediterranean,  one  of  which  was  in 
Corsica,  and  the  other  in  the  island  of  Elba. 

Napoleon  devoted  the  most  sedulous  attention  to  these  estab- 
lishments, and  at  length,  considering  them  sufficiently  well 
trained,  drew  some  thousands  from  the  regiments  at  Walcheren 
to  complete  the  fourth  and  sixth  battalions  of  Marshal  Davout. 
His  intention  was,  if  this  attempt  succeeded,  to  furnish  the 
marshal  with  sufficient  of  these  troops  to  raise  all  his  battalions 
to  a  thousand  men  each. 

These  first  detachments  were  perfectly  successful,  and  of  the 
men  sent,  scarcely  a  sixth  were  lost  by  desertion.  The  remain- 
ing five-sixths  presented  in  their  ranks  a  robust  and  veteran 
appearance,  and  gave  good  hopes  that  they  would  become, 
under  good  treatment,  very  serviceable  troops.  Marshal 
Davout,  who  knew  how,  when  necessary,  to  lay  aside  his  ex- 
treme severity,  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  accustomed  to 
disci]  )line  by  gentle  treatment.  Tliis  ])lan  was  tried,  and  not 
without  success.  Unfortunately  when  other  bodies  of  these 
troops  were  sent  from  their  various  depots  tliey  carried  with 
tliem  the  fevers  of  Walcheren  and  other  dangerous  maladies. 
'I'lie  first  detachments,  moreover,  had  not  been  sent  until 
pi'opei'ly  ecpiipped  and  disciplined  ;  but  the  latter  were  sent  in 
peasant  costume  and  totally  uninstrncted. 

Marshal  Davout  devoted  his  earnest  attention  to  the  task 
of  remedying  a  ])ortion  of  these  evils,  to  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  the  unhap])y  persons  sent,  to  tlie  providing  them 
with  the  necessary  ecpiipment,  and  to  inspiring  them  with 
the  martial  spirit  of  his  regular  tioo])S.  But  what  a  task 
was  this;  and  how  much  danger  there  was  that,  after  having 
succeeded  during  twenty  years,  failure  would  at  length  ensue 
at  the  moment  whrn  all  the  most  natural  seiiiiments,  too  rudely 
re])ressed,    should   be   driven   to   despair !     The   care   bestowed 
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by  Nupok'Ou  on  the  ur^'aiiLsatioii  of  his  ti'oo])s  was  e(]imlled 
by  the  attention  which  he  bestowed  on  the  pi'ovi^ion  ol'  snf- 
ficient  war  materiel.  His  ])lan  was  to  have  at  Dantzij^-,  bi'sides 
wliat  would  sullicf  for  the  subsistence  of  20,000  men  durinj^ 
twelve  months,  prcn'isions  sullicient  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
army  of  400,000  or  500,000  mm  during  the  same  time ;  and 
with  this  view-  he  luad,  in  the  first  place,  ordered  General 
llai)p  to  watch  the  stores  of  grain  in  this  city,  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  depots  of  cereals  in  Kurope,  and  to  keep  himself  in- 
formed of  the  (puantities  in  the  magazines,  so  as  only  to  pur- 
chase at  favourable  seasons.  Having  taken  this  precaution,  he 
then  directed  him  to  purchase  6oo,000  or  700.OOO  (piintals  of 
wheat,  seseral  millions  of  bushels  of  ou1  s,  and  to  buy  up  all 
the  fodder  he  could  find.  Three  military  chests,  the  first  at 
Dantzig,  the  second  at  JSLagdeburg,  and  the  third  at  Mayence, 
known  to  him  ah^ne,  in  order  that  they  might  not  ])e  generally 
ri'ckoned  on,  were  secretly  to  furnish  thi'  necessary  funds  for 
these  purchases. 

The  supply  of  stores,  however,  was  not  the  only  care;  it  was 
also  necessary  to  provide  means  for  transporting  them  ;  and 
jS'apoleon  had  already  ordered  the  formation  of  a  certain  number 
of  transport  cor])S  for  the  conduct  of  about  1500  waggons  loaded 
with  biscuit.  Continually  pondering  on  the  subject,  which 
occupied  all  his  thoughts,  and  devising  e\tny  moment  new  coni- 
binaiions,  he  had,  since  tlu^  preceding  year,  discovered  means 
of  transport  still  more  eillcacious  and  ingenious  than  those  on 
wluch  he  had  at  first  determined.  The  ordinary  waggon, 
(b'awn  by  four  hoi'ses,  and  (b'ivi'n  by  two  men,  was  very  well 
suitetl  for  the  con\eyance  of  the  daily  pro\ision  of  troops  which 
it  accompanied;  and  one  such  could  carry  one  day's  ])rovision 
for  a  battalion.  Uut  something  else  was  now  required  by 
Na[)oleoii,  who  was  planning  to  comcy  sullicient  stores  for  the 
provision  of  lii>  army  dui'ing  liit\-  or  sixty  days;  and  having 
this  end  in  view,  he  conceived  the  ich-a  of  great  chariots  drawn 
bv  eight  horses,  conducted  by  three  or  four  men.  and  capable 
of  colli aining  ten  times  the  load  of  an  ordinai'v  waggcm.  A 
tenfold  result  would  thus  Ije  obtained,  whilst  the  e.\|H'nse  of 
conveyance  would  be  scarcely  doubled.  C'onsitlering,  however, 
after  furthei-  reflection,  that  this  kind  of  carriagt>  \vould  be  too 
liea\y  foi-  the  soil  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  Xa])oleon  deter- 
niiiied  upon  employing  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses  and 
conducted  liy  two  men,  which  would  leave  the  exist ing  organi- 
>ation  of  the  transpoi't  coi-p-^  undisturbed,  whilst  the  anuuiiit 
carried  l)y  each  waggon  might  be  trebled  or  ipiadrupled.  lie 
immeiliately  gave  orders,  therefore,  for  the  construction  of 
waggons  after  this  model  in  France,  Germanv.  and  Italy, 
wherever   there   were    commissariat    depots,    in    order   that   the 
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troops  might  have  at  the  same  time  the  old  waggons  for  the 
conveyance  o£  the  provisions  necessary  for  each  day,  and  the 
new  waggons  for  the  transport  of  the  stores  sufficient  for  one 
or  two  months.  Still  further  racking  his  brain,  as  it  were,  to 
provide  for  every  contingency,  he  was  desirous  of  adding  to  his 
means  of  transport  chars  a  la  courtois  and  chars  a  hmuf.  The 
former  are,  as  is  well  known,  light,  and  easily  drawn  by  a 
single  horse,  which  is  trained  to  follow  the  one  preceding,  so 
that  one  man  is  able  to  conduct  a  considerable  number  of  them. 
The  latter  are  heavy,  but  are  drawn  by  strong  animals,  which, 
feeding  during  the  occasional  moments  of  repose  on  the  grass 
beneath  their  feet,  occasion  no  trouble  in  the  evening  after 
having  performed  the  most  considerable  services  during  the 
day.  On  account  of  these  reasons,  therefore.  Napoleon  resolved 
to  add  to  the  eight  transport  battalions  which  he  had  deter- 
mined on  for  the  army  of  Russia,  four  battalions  a  la  courtoise 
and  five  battalions  a  hoiufa,  planning  at  the  same  time  a 
method  of  organisation  which  would  permit  the  waggoners  to 
transform  themselves  immediately  into  soldiers  for  the  defence 
of  the  convoy  they  conducted. 

Napoleon  calculated  that  these  seventeen  battalions,  con- 
ducting 5000  or  6000  waggons,  would  render  him  secure  of 
provisions  for  200,000  men  during  two  months,  or  for  300,000 
nu'u  during  three  raontlis.  And  this,  lie  considered,  would  be 
sufficient,  for  he  proposed  to  embark  his  stores  on  the  Vistula 
at  JJantzig,  transporting  them  by  its  waters  to  Frische-haff, 
from  Frische-haif  to  the  Pregel,  and  from  the  Pregel  by  the 
interior  canals  to  the  Niemen.  lie  had  even  despatched  soiue 
naval  officers  to  arrange  the  di'tails  of  this  plan.  Arriving  at 
the  Niemen  with  500,000  or  6oo,000  men,  he  would  lead  for- 
ward the  hall"  of  them  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  having, 
according  to  tlu^  preceding  calculation,  forty  days'  provisions  in 
liis  l)agg;ig(^  train,  he  hoped  to  be  able,  with  what  he  might  pro- 
cur(>  on  his  route,  to  ])rovide  for  t]u>  subsistence  of  liis  soldiers; 
for,  in  spite  of  their  ])lans  of  devastation,  the  Russians  would 
scarcely  have  time  to  destroy  everything.  On  these  reasons  and 
on  these  iinuicuse  preparations  Na])oleon  founded  his  ho2)es  of 
being  ablr  to  maintain  his  troops  on  the  vast  plains  of  the  north, 
wliich  he  expected  to  find  descM't  and  devastated. 

13ut  tliese  5000  or  6000  waggons  recpiired  8000  or  io,000  men 
to  conduct  them,  and  i8,000  or  20,000  horses  or  oxen  to  draw 
them  ;  and  if  we  add  30,000  artillery  horses,  and  probably  44,000 
cavalry,  we  may  form  some  id(>a  of  the  difficulties  which  had  to 
l)e  overcome  in  matter  of  ]n'ovidiug  the  necessary  stores.  Napo- 
leon hoped  to  make  this  necessaiy  provision  hy  delaying  offensive 
o])erations  until  the  (it^lds  should  l)e  clothed  with  luM'bage. 

KnoAving  that  the  soldiei's   nnu'h  ])rei'erred   bread  to  biscuit, 
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and  having  perceived  that  the  difficulty  of  procuring  bread  did 
not  arise  from  the  baking,  but  from  the  labour  of  converting 
the  grain  into  flour,  he  ordered  the  greater  part  of  the  cereals  in 
T3antzig  to  be  ground,  and  that  the  flour  thus  procured  should  be 
stored  in  barrels  adapted  to  the  new  waggons,  and  that  masons 
should  be  enlisted  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  ovens  at  the 
various  places  of.'encampment.  '^riieso  masons  were  to  be  incor- 
porated amongst  the  troops  of  workmen  of  every  calling  whom  he 
designed  to  carry  with  him,  such  as  bakers,  carpenters,  smiths,  &c. 

The  pontoon  equipage,  by  no  means  the  least  important  sub- 
ject of  care,  also  received  improvements  in  this  second  year  of 
preparation.  He  had  ordered  the  construction  at  Dantzig  of 
two  pontoon  equipages  of  lOO  boats  each,  which  would  serve 
for  throwing  two  bridges  over  the  largest  rivers.  As  there 
would  seldom  be  a  scarcity  of  wood  in  the  region  in  which  the 
war  would  be  wagixl.  and  iron  and  cordage  would  be  the  only 
things  difficult  to  procure,  Napoleon  ordered  such  of  these  things 
to  be  provided  as  would  suffice  for  the  construction,  with  wood 
to  be  procured  on  the  spot,  of  a  third  pontoon  bridge.  Ho  also 
ordered  provision  to  be  made  of  materials  for  the  construction 
of  fixed  bridges.  General  Eble,  who  had  performed  on  the 
'J'agus  such  marvels  in  this  branch  of  military  art,  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  corps  of  pontonniers,  to  the  service  of  which 
were  assigned  2000  horses.  "  With  such  means,"  cried  Napo- 
liMtn.  ''we  shall  swallow  up  all  obstacles!" 

Although  Napoleon  had  confided  to  Marshal  Davout  the 
oi'ganisation  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  army,  because  lie 
regarded  him  as  a  consummate  disci])linarian  and  an  adminis- 
trator at  once  just  and  severe,  he  did  not  intend  to  entrust 
him  with  the  entire  command,  naturally  reserving  this  for 
himself.  Piut  he  wished  in  case  of  sudden  hostilities  to  have 
on  the  I^llbe  and  the  Oder,  and  under  a  single  head,  an  army  of 
150.000  Frencli  and  50.OOO  Poles  ready  to  throw  themselves 
upon  Ihe  Vistula.  He  projwsed  at  a  later  ]-)eriod,  when  opera- 
tions should  have  commenced,  to  detach  a  ]iortion  of  these  troops 
which,  joined  to  the  corps  of  the  Ixhine,  should  be  divided 
Ix'tween  ^larshals  Oudinot  and  Ney.  i\iarshal  Oudinot  was  to 
nsseiuble  at  Miinster  the  regiments  cantoned  in  Jlolland,  and 
Marshal  Nev  at  Mayence  tliose  which  were  cantoned  on  the 
Hliine.  I*'ach  of  tliese  marshals  had  been  ordered  to  join  their 
several  corjis  immediately,  and  to  coTumence  the  organisation 
of  their  infantry  and  cavalry.  As  foi-  the  cavalry,  tliey  were 
t'ach  to  receive  their  share  on  entering  (J(M-many,  whither  all 
the  cavalrv  troo]is  had  alreadv  been  sent  in  order  to  be  mounted. 
Independently  of  these  forces,  so  considerable  in  themselves, 
100,000  allied  troojis  of  various  nations  wert»  to  he  distril)uted 
among  the  different  cor]is  of  oui'  army. 
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Napoleon  ordered  Prince  Eugene  to  be  ready  at  the  close  of 
the  following  winter  to  cross  the  Alps  with  the  army  of  Italy, 
and  he  had  assembled  in  Lombardy  almost  the  whole  of  the 
armies  of  Illyria  and  Naples.  He  had  selected  from  each  of 
the  best  regiments,  consisting  of  five  battalions,  three  battalions 
d'dlite  for  service  in  Knssia,  proposing  thus  to  form  an  army 
of  40,000  French,  supported  by  20,000  Italians,  which  should 
cross  the  Alps  in  March  under  the  command  of  Prince  Eugene. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  battalions  retained  at  the  depots,  with 
many  entire  regiments  of  the  Neapolitan  army  of  Murat,  were 
charged  with  the  defence  of  Italy  against  the  English  and 
against  insurgents.  The  levies  of  the  conscription  of  181 1, 
and  the  refractory  conscripts  of  the  isle  of  Elba,  having  under- 
gone a  severe  course  of  discipline,  would  refill  successively  the 
ranks  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  battalions,  which  would  bo  ex- 
hausted for  the  purpose  of  filling  the  three  first.  Napoleon 
had,  moreover,  taken  from  the  Italian  and  Illyrian  troops  ten  or 
a  dozien  entire  rc^giments  for  the  pur"|')ose  of  creating  an  army 
of  reserve,  which  would  replace  in  S]iain  the  imperial  guard 
and  the  Poles,  whose  departure  for  Russia  he  had  already 
ordered.  Thus  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  preparing  to 
strike  a  great  blow  in  the  north,  Napoleon  did  not  renounce 
his  intention  of  striking  one  in  the  south,  pursuing  simul- 
taneously, as  was  his  wont,  all  the  objects  he  had  in  view.  In 
the  preceding  year  tliis  army  of  reserve  could  have  had  no 
better  destination  than  Spain,  since  there  was  the  theatre  of 
decisive  events ;  but  at  the  present  time,  on  the  contrary,  the 
north  having  become  the  scene  of  final  conflict,  lie  should  have 
directed  to  this  quarter-  all  his  forces,  confining  himself  in  Spain 
to  energetic  defensive  operations  on  th(>  limits  of  Old  Castillo 
and  Andalusia.  Rut  Napoleon,  assuming  all  that  his  vast 
imagination  conceived  to  be  real,  believed  that  he  could  at  the 
same  moment  hurl  the  thunderbolt  at  Cadiz  and  at  Moscow. 

Whilst  occupied  with  these  vast  conceptions,  which  were  to 
be  put  into  execution  in  the  ff)llowing  spring,  he  was  careful 
to  visit  a  country  which  had  been  recently  added  to  the  empire, 
a  country  on  which  he  placed  a  high  value,  in  which  he  hoped 
to  ])rodiice  a  very  favourable  impression  by  his  presence,  and 
where  he.  cftiild  personally  inspect  a  portion  of  his  pre]')arations 
for  war;  this  country  was  Holland.  Naval  affairs  were  also 
another  reason  which  induced  him  to  make  this  journey;  for 
with  his  usual  determination  to  attend  to  everything  at  the 
sarnie  time,  he  had  by  no  means  renounced  his  exertions  in  the 
establishment  of  his  marine,  and  was  as  active  on  this  subject 
as  though  he  wer(>  not  preparing  for  a  war  with  Kussia.  He 
was  anxious  in  the  first  place  to  hold  the  English  in  check, 
and  by  causing  them  continual  anxiety  to  prevent  them  from 
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exhausting  England  of  troops  by  sending  them  to  the  Peninsula. 
With  this  purpose  lie  had  resolved  to  make  them  live  in  con- 
tinual appreh(^nsions  of  expeditions  constantly  prepared  against 
Ireland,  Sicily,  and  even  Egypt,  and  hoped  by  these  means  to 
have,  in  the  improbable  case  of  no  war  taking  place  with  ]\ussia, 
the  means  of  embarking  100,000  Tuen. 

Now  that  the  Scheldt  was  entirely  undt>r  his  own  control, 
he  had  altered  his  arrangements  with  regard  to  his  flotilla  at 
lioulogne,  reducing  it  to  what  would  suHice  for  the  embarka- 
tion of  40,000  men  instead  of  150.OOO  as  formerly,  and  thus 
confining  it  to  v.  size  which  would  render  an  exjiedition  per- 
fectly practicable.  He  had  besides  on  the  Scheldt  sixteen 
vessels  at  Flushing,  and  would  soon  have  twenty-two.  By 
adding  a  flotilla  of  brigs,  corvettes,  frigates,  and  large  anued 
long-boats,  he  reckoned  upon  having  means  for  the  endjarkation 
of  30,000  men.  He  included  also  in  his  calculations  the  eight 
or  ttm  vessels  at  the  Texel,  so  long  demanded  of  his  brother 
Louis,  and  already  pre])ared  since  the  administration  of  Holland 
had  been  in  his  own  hands,  'iliis  squadron,  escorting  a  flotilla, 
was  capable  of  embarking  20,000  men.  There  were  some  frigatt^s 
at  Cherbourg,  two  vessels  at  Brest,  four  at  Tjorient,  and  seven 
at  iiochefort,  and  wilh  these  materials  Napoleon  prepared  to 
re-establish  the  Brest  flotilla,  which  he  desired  to  eTii])loy  in 
the  seizure  he  projected  of  the  islands  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 
Finally,  he  had  eighteen  vess(4s  at  Toulon,  which  he  intended 
with  the  aid  of  Genoa  and  Naples  to  increase  to  twenty-four. 
He  had  thus  prepared  in  the  IMediterranean  means  for  the 
embarkation  of  40,000  men,  and  for  an  expedition  which  might 
alternately  threat(Mi  Cadiz,  Algiers,  Sicily,  and  Fgypt.  Three 
vessels  and  some  frigates  wew^  ready  at  \'enice,  and  \\(M-e  about 
to  ]H'oceed  to  Ancona,  to  be  fallowed  by  two  others  and  several 
frigates,  so  as  to  have  com]')l(>(e  coinmand  of  the  Adriatic. 

Iliese  already  vast  resourc(^s  Na])oleon  desired  to  increase 
in  18 1 2  and  1813  to  eighty  or  a  hundred  vessels,  and  thus  to 
possess  means  of  transport  for  nearly  150,000  men.  Jle  had 
alreadv  sufliciiMit  for  the  pui^iose  of  throwing  30,000  men  into 
Ireland.  20,000  into  Sicily,  30,000  into  ligypt,  and  thus  filling 
EnHand  with  consternation.  These  means  would  also  enable 
him  to  recover  the  Cape,  long  since  lost,  and  the  isle  of  France 
and  IMartinicpie,  lost  but  lately.  If,  therefore,  the  ]ieace  of 
Europe  should  be  arranged  without  securing  to  France  mari- 
time pt^ace  as  well,  he  would  be  al)le  immediately  to  strike  a 
blow  at  p]ngland. 

These  various  preparations  and  certain  details  of  his  arma- 
ments for  th(^  war  with  Itussia  rendered  it  nect^ssary  that  he 
should  take  a  journey  along  the  coasts.  Setting  out,  there- 
fore, from  Com])iegne  on  the  19th  of  Se])tember,  and  stopping 
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successively  at  Antwerp  and  Flushing,  he  inspected  the  works 
which  had  been  ordered  for  the  defence  of  the  Scheldt,  em- 
barked on  board  the  flotilla  of  Flushing  under  the  flag  of 
Admiral  Missiessy,  made  sail,  and  was  overtaken  by  a  great 
storm,  which  rendered  communication  with  the  land  impossible 
for  thirty-six  hours.  He  was  well  satisfied  with  the  condition 
of  naval  afl^airs  in  this  quarter,  and  did  not  depart  without 
distributing  rewards  and  bestowing  great  praises  on  the 
admiral. 

One  object  of  anxiety  which  occupied  Napoleon's  attention 
during  this  voyage  arose  from  the  fact  that  as  there  were 
soldiers  of  all  nations  in  the  ranks  of  his  army,  so  there  were 
sailors  of  all  nations  on  board  his  vessels,  and  there  was  some 
danger  that  when  out  at  sea  they  might  become  insubordi- 
nate and  join  the  English.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
place  on  board  each  vessel  a  guard  composed  of  150  veteran 
French  infantry.  He  had,  inde]5endent  of  the  imperial  guard 
and  foreign  regiments,  130  regiments  of  infantry,  some  con- 
sisting of  five  and  some  of  six  battalions,  and  he  resolved  to 
take  from  the  best  organised  depot  battalions  companies  of 
infantry  to  be  regular  garrisons  on  board  the  vessels  of  the 
line.  Putting  into  immediate  execution,  as  was  liis  wont,  the 
idea  which  had  occun-ed  to  liiiu,  he  gave  orders  for  the 
despatch  of  these  companies  to  all  the  ports  at  which  the 
squadrons  were  assembled ;  and  always  impatient  of  delay, 
insisted  at  Antwerp  that  tlio  shipbuilding  should  proceed  in- 
cessantly, and  that  as  soon  as  one  vessel  had  been  launched, 
another  should  be  placed  upon  the  stocks.  As  there  was  a 
want  of  the  necessary  wood,  he  planned  a  vast  system  of 
transport  from  Hamburg  to  Amsterdam,  by  means  of  small 
boats  passing  between  the  coast  and  the  isles  which  lie  aloiig 
th(^  shore  of  tire  North  Rea  from  the  mouths  of  the  VAhe  to 
the  Znyder  Zee.  Nor  did  he  stop  here.  A  dry  summer, 
which  had  been  very  favourable  to  th(>  vineyards,  had  checked 
tlie  growth  of  the  cereals,  and  the  ]")ric(>  of  grain  was  rising 
ovcry  day.  Na]")oleon  withdrew,  therefore,  \ho,  licences  which 
liad  been  granted  for  the  ex])oi'tation  of  grain,  and  ord(n-ed 
the  purchase  of  corn  at  Hamburg  for  Franc(>. 

After  having  ins]")ected  the  regiment  of  Walcheren  and 
ordered  various  measures  relativ^e  to  the  health  and  e((uip- 
iiient  of  the  men,  Napoleon  visited  Amsterdam,  "^riie  Dutch, 
uiuch  distressed  at  liaving  lost  their  iud(^peiidence,  ]io])ed 
nevertheless  to  be  reeonqiensed  in  some  degree  by  their  incor- 
poration with  a  vast  eiiqiire,  n^v\  by  tlie  \ivirying  administra- 
tif>n  of  Napoleon.  ^Tliere  had  been  soTn(>  tim<^  l)efore  Irloody 
executions  on  the  occasion  of  tlie  conscri]-)tion  in  Fast  I'^ries- 
land  ;    nevertlieless,   wlietlier  led    away   by   tlie  prestige  of   liis 
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f^lory,  or  the  exciteuient  which  i'l-tes  occasion  to  even  the  most 
phlt'o^matic  people,  the  Dutch  received  with  acchunations  the 
man  who  had  deprived  them  of  their  independence,  and  whom, 
as  they  speedily  proved,  they  were  far  from  lovinii;.  The  re- 
ception was  such,  in  fact,  as  might  well  deceive  Napoleon  ;  and 
as  he  beheld  the  resources  of  the  country,  he  indulged  for  a 
moment  in  a  crowd  of  hopes  and  illusions. 

Amongst  the  causes  which  had  induced  Napoleon  to  visit 
Holland,  the  defence  of  the  new  frontiers  of  the  empire  was 
not  the  least.  W  ith  that  admirable  quickness  of  eye  which 
enabled  him  to  determine,  with  a  mere  glance  at  tlie  map, 
how  a  country  should  be  defended  or  attacked,  he  devised 
immediately  the  best  system  of  defence  for  iloUand.  He 
determined  in  the  first  ])lace,  on  account  of  the  danger  always 
turt-atened  by  the  English,  the  chief  depot  of  stores  should 
be  neither  at  Texel  nor  Amsterdam,  nor  even  Kotterdam, 
out  at  Antwerp,  and  he  ordered  the  immediate  conveyance 
thiiher  of  all  the  contents  of  the  Dutch  arsenals.  He  deter- 
mined that  there  should  be  a  first  line  of  defence  passing  by 
the  Wesel,  Koevarden,  and  Groningen,  embracing  not  only 
liuUand,  properly  so  called,  but  Gueldres,  I'Over  Ysel,  and 
l"'riesland ;  a  somewhat  feeble  line,  and  only  of  the  strength  of 
advanced  works.  He  designed  a  second  stronger  line  to  leave 
tl;e  Khiiie  towards  Emmerich,  following  the  Ysel,  passing  by 
l)eveut<-r  and  Zwolle,  embracing  Gueldres  and  a  moiety  of 
the  //uyder  Ze,\  .'uid  covering  almost  all  Holland,  with  the 
1  xce})tiou  of  l'i-ie>l;i]id.  Hut  he  resolved  that  the  triu-  line  of 
a  r.-iice  >h(>ul(l  be  tliat  which,  leaving  tht'  Rhine  or  Wahal 
uiily  at  (i.'irciim.  should  end  at  A\  aardeii  on  tlii'  Zu_\der  Zee. 
This  line,  in  I'uct,  inclii'lcd  ;he  most  hollandaisr  p;irt  of  Jlolland, 
C'jnsisfing  of  iV-rtih'  hinds  and  llourishing  cities,  so  situated 
tliat  in  c;ise  of  a;i  iinmdation  lliey  couhl  be  ccniN'erted  into 
i>le.->,  inp.'iii'trable  e\'eii  to  a  niai'itinii'  rnciiiy,  by  means  of  the 
liiii-  wdiks  on  the  TrX(T  which  ^vould  I'oi'ni  the  extreme  and 
invincible  point. 

Assi>t'il  in  the  execution  oi'  these  plans  by  the  able  general 
iif  eiigiiieei's,  Cliasseloup,  Napoleon  onhred  llie  cojistruct  ion  of 
iiiagnilic'-nt  work's  at  Tex.T  the  objecl  of  which  was  the  proiec- 
liiiii  of  an  inimeus.'  ilMtiUa  witli  it>  sloj-es,  affording  it  tlie  means 
of  I'liii'ance  (jr  de|)a.i'ture  in  all  states  of  the  wind,  and  closing 
coiiii)li-f fly  the  Ziivdfi'  /,'■  •. 

1  hi  -e  oi'ijrrs  ha\iMg  lui'ii  givn.  h''  |)roceed.-d  to  AVesel.  when' 
he  directed  o1  hi'r  \vor!;.-  for  t  lif  (lef.-iice  of  t  his  city,  and  to  afford 
il    an  ;ulniiiii-t  I'at  i\  e  iin;iOftane''  \'.  liich  it  then   did    not   possess. 

.•\i  the  s;ii!i'>  lime,  lie  made  his  pr ^nce  in  this  (|uai-ter  the  ])i'e- 

t '  st  inr  th''  r. 'X  ii-\v  of  1  wo  di\  i.-i'  -ns  of  ci:ifassiers.  ]  b'  inspected 
ilieni  hi'iwi'ii   I  )u-v-cidoi  r  and  ( 'olwjn,-.  made  aiTanLi'ements  ft^ir 
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supplying  them  with  all  that  they  required  with  respect  to 
organisation  and  equipment,  and  took  advantage  of  their  arrival 
on  the  Khine  to  march  them  quietly  on  the  Elbe.  This  was 
a  convenient  way  of  sending  forward,  almost  unperceived,  his 
heavy  cavalry,  of  which  these  two  divisions  formed  almost  the 
half.  He  also  employed  himself  at  this  time  with  the  creation 
of  the  lancers.  He  had  already  in  Poland  had  an  opportunity 
of  jDerceiving  the  utility  of  the  lance,  and  having  resolved  to 
employ  it  in  the  present  war,  determined  to  convert  into  regi- 
ments of  lancers  six  regiments  of  dragoons,  one  of  chasseurs, 
and  two  of  Polish  cavalry.  Having  bestowed  the  necessary 
attention  upon  these  various  matters,  he  proceeded  to  Cologne, 
and  devoted  his  attention  to  its  defence. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  to  determine  many  points  relative 
to  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  the  empire.  The  court  of 
Prussia,  profoundly  disquieted  at  the  approaching  war,  perceiv- 
ing that  since  its  territory  would  be  the  road  of  the  belligerent 
armies  it  would  be  unable  to  remain  neuter,  and  having  no 
reason  to  favour  Russia,  which  in  1807  had  concluded  peace  at 
her  expense,  and  had  even  accepted  a  portion  of  her  territory 
(the  district  of  Bialystok),  was  disposed  to  ally  itself  to  Napoleon, 
provided  that  he  would  guarantee  the  integrity  of  the  remainder 
of  its  States,  and  a  territorial  recompense  for  effective  assistance. 
Unfortunately  Napoleon  remained  deaf  to  the  hints  he  received 
on  this  subject,  in  order  that  his  designs  might  remain  the  better 
concealed,  and  the  terrified  court  attributed  this  reserve  to 
an  intention  of  seizing  at  some  future  day  the  whole  Prussian 
kingdom.  This  terrible  fear  constantly  weighed  upon  the  mind 
of  the  king,  and  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  making  preparations 
for  war ;  his  design  being  to  demand  of  Napoleon  at  the  critical 
moment  a  declaration  of  his  intentions,  and  should  he  refuse  to 
grant  to  Prussia  his  alliance,  to  throw  himself  beyond  the  Vistula 
with  100,000  or  1 50,000  men,  and  to  join  the  Russians  at  Konigs- 
berg.  However  well  dissembled  were  the  preparations  of  the 
Prussian  court,  they  could  not  escape  so  acute  an  observer  as 
Marshal  Davout ;  and  moreover,  M.  de  Hardenberg,  endeavour- 
ing every  day  to  obtain  some  explanation  from  the  French 
minister,  M.  de  Saint-Marsan,  and  with  this  purpose  taking 
pains  to  show  what  means  Prussia  possessed  of  being  able  to 
assist  an  ally  whose  cause  she  might  espouse,  permitted  himself 
to  declare  tliat  she  could  raise  in  a  few  days,  if  necessary,  an 
army  of  1 50,000  men.  These  words  falling  from  the  lips  of  the 
first  Prussian  minister  had  been  a  ray  of  liglit,  and  Napoleon 
directed  M.  de  Saint-]\Iarsan  to  rc^pair  immediatdy  to  the 
iiiiuistcr  and  tlie  king,  and  to  declare  to  each  that  his  eyes  were 
at  lengtli  opuiu-d  to  tlu;  designs  of  Prussia,  and  that  it  was  n(;c('S- 
sary  that  she  should  immediately  disaru),  trusting  to  his  word  of 
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honour  that  she  should  be  admitted  to  his  alliance  on  satisfac- 
tory conditions  when  prudence  would  permit  him  to  declare  his 
designs  ;  and  that  should  she  refuse  obedience,  Marshal  Davout 
would  march  upon  Berlin  with  ioo,000  men  to  efface  from  the 
map  of  Europe  the  last  remnants  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  At 
the  same  time  orders  were  given  to  Marshal  Davout  to  proceed 
without  delay  to  the  Oder,  to  cut  off  from  the  Prussian  army  the 
road  of  the  Vistula,  and  to  carry  if  necessary  the  court  itself 
from  Potsdam. 

Napoleon  had  also  to  take  very  important  measures  with 
regard  to  Sweden.  We  have  already  relatt-d  the  circumstances 
attending  the  election  of  the  new  prince-royal.  This  prince  had 
not  been  able  to  forgive  Napoleon  for  refusing  to  listen  to  his 
proposition  with  respect  to  the  cession  of  Norway.  Having  owed 
his  election  simply  to  accidental  circumstances,  and  uiore  especi- 
ally the  glory  of  the  French  armies ;  possessing  the  attachment 
of  no  party  in  Sweden,  and  ac([uiriug  no  esteem  by  his  personal 
presence  in  the  country  since  it  was  speedily  discovered  that  he 
was  a  vain  boaster ;  prodigal  of  foolish  promises,  and  less  warlike 
than  he  pretended  to  be,  he  had  been  anxious  to  recommend 
himself  to  the  Swedes  by  means  of  a  brilliant  acquisition  which 
should  flatter  their  patriotism.  The  Swedes,  indeed,  although 
much  distressed  at  the  loss  of  Finland,  nevertheless  perceived 
that  this  province  so  necessary  to  Russia  must  be  the  constant 
object  of  its  desires  and  its  efforts,  and  that  the  truest  frontier 
for  the  two  countries  being,  therefore,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Aland  Islands,  these  being  indispensable, 
especially  in  winter,  to  the  safety  of  Stockholm),  the  acquisition 
of  Norway  should  be  the  recompense  sought  for  the  territory 
they  had  lost.  But  although  Na])oleon  could  easily  j)romise  the 
gift  of  Finland  in  the  event  of  his  war  with  Russia  having  a 
successful  issue,  it  would  have  Ijeen  a  flagrant  treason  against 
his  faithful  ally  Denmark  to  have  hesitated  a  moment  with 
respect  to  Norway.  His  significant  silence  had  made  the  prince- 
royal  aware  of  his  sentiments  on  this  subject,  and  he  liad  from 
that  moment  abandoned  himself  to  a  spirit  of  hatred  against 
Napoleon,  which  had  long  lurk(Hl  at  the  bottom  of  his  lieart. 
The  reiuninjj:  kinir,  enfeebled  bv  aii'e  and  ))ad  health,  had 
entrusted  to  him  tlie  administration,  at  h'ast  for  the  time  being. 
i^ernadottt>  had  tak'^n  advantage  of  this  to  favour  the  Russian 
and  English  ])artv,  wliil>t  he  still  osteiisi])ly  adhered  to  the 
interests  of  Erance.  to  which  he  owed  his  election.  l^ut  whilst 
refraininic  from  declaring  liiiuself  Imstile  to  Erance,  he  took 
every  occasion  of  declai'iiiii'  liimsrlf  entirely  devoted  to  Sweden, 
of  expre.-sing  his  I'eadiiiess  to  die  j'o!'  her,  and  of  repeating  that 
Sweden  was  iimlei'  no  dhli  j;i|  i(Hi  to  be  faitld'ul  to  any  allies 
save  those  uImj  i-e\-ei'ence(l  and  |)i'esei'ved  her  interests.     \V'liil>( 
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holding  this  language  in  public,  he  favoured  more  than  ever  the 
contraband  commerce,  secretly  intimating  to  the  English  that 
they  might  resort  to  the  environs  of  Gothenburg  notwithstand- 
ing the  apparent  existence  of  war,  and  hinted  to  the  Eussian 
legation  that  although  the  loss  of  Finland  was  very  grievous  to 
Swedish  pride,  what  was  lost  was  lost,  and  that  it  hoped  to 
obtain  compensation  for  the  loss  in  a  different  quarter.  He 
had,  moreover,  maintained  in  full  force  the  order  given  to  the 
Swedish  marine  to  repress  our  corsairs,  and  openly  to  protect 
the  soldiers  who  maltreated,  even  to  the  shedding  of  blood,  our 
sailors  at  Stralsund. 

Alquier  was  our  minister  at  Stockholm,  and  as  he  had  had 
the  misfortune  of  being  at  Madrid  a  little  before  the  fall  of 
Charles  IV.,  and  at  home  at  the  moment  of  the  seizure  of  Pius 
VII.,  he  had  been  very  unjustly  accused  of  being  wherever  he 
appeared  the  sinister  precursor  of  Napoleon's  designs ;  all  that 
he  can  be  justly  reproached  with  being  the  possession  of  a 
considerable  power  of  foresight  and  a  coldness  of  demeanour 
which  is  sometimes  dangerous  in  delicate  situations.  It  was 
to  him  that  the  new  prince  of  Sweden  had  to  explain  himself, 
and  an  interview  took  place  between  them,  the  account  of 
which  would  appear  incredible,  were  not  M.  Alquier,  who 
reported  it  to  Napoleon,  a  witness  worthy  of  entire  confidence. 
After  useless  and  insincere  ex]Dlanations  respecting  the  English 
establishment  at  Gothenburg,  the  failure  of  performance  of  the 
principal  clauses  of  the  last  treaty,  and  the  French  blood  spilled 
at  Straslund,  General  Bernadotte  insolently  demanded  of  M. 
Alquier  how  it  was  that  France,  which  he  had  served  so  well, 
and  which  was  under  such  great  obligations  to  him,  should 
treat  him  so  ill,  even  to  the  extent  of  endeavouring  to  injure 
liim  at  Constantinople,  Stralsund,  and  Stockholm  by  means  of 
its  agents.  To  tliese  strange  words,  which  he  could  scarcely 
believe  that  he  had  lu'ard  aright,  M.  Al(|uier  replied  that  if 
France  were  under  obligations  to  the  new  ])rince-royal,  it  had 
re])aid  tliem  by  raising  him  to  the  throne  of  Sweden. 

Doubtless  if  it  had  been  possible  to  foresee  the  course  of 
future  events,  it  would  have  been  judicious  to  treat  this  mad 
pride  with  caution ;  but  when  we  consider  the  state  of  existing 
circumstances,  we  may  easily  understand  the  indignation  which 
it  excited  in  tlic^  mind  of  the  Frencli  minister;  and  it  cannot 
but  be  admitted  that  there  are  some  things  which  even  the 
fear  of  instant  deatli  ouglit  not  to  induce  us  to  endur(\ 
Jk^rnadotje  was  anxious  tliat  the  particulars  of  this  interview, 
in  wliicli  lie  iiad  dis])layed  a  spirit  of  t\>verisli  and  even 
mad  presumption,  should  not  he,  transmitted  I0  Na])oleon,  but 
nevertheless  lie  could  not  refrain  from  cai'fying  his  })oastfu] 
(.lenieanuur  to  the:  extent  of  saying  to  M.  Alcjuier,  "  J  ])articu]ai'ly 
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beg  of  you  to  iuforiu  iS^apoleon  of  \vlia,t  you  have  just  heard ! " 
"As  you  wish  it,  I  will  do  so,"  replied  M.  Alcjuier,  and  im- 
mediately retired.  It  was  easy  to  understand  that  the  above 
request,  proceeding  from  so  insincere  a  man  as  the  prince- 
royal,  had  a  meaning  precisely  contrary  to  its  ostensible  signi- 
fication ;  but  M.  Alquier,  who  would  have  done  his  master  good 
service  by  keeping  silence  respecting  this  conversation,  did  not 
dare  to  fail  in  the  exact  performance  of  the  duty  of  his  office, 
and  transmitted  full  particulars  of  it  to  Paris.  Napoleon,  who 
was  far  from  foreseeing  the  cruel  punishments  which  Provi- 
dence had  in  store  for  liim,  perused  his  minister's  portentous 
narrative  with  a  smile  of  pity,  declaring  that  he  had  long  since 
perceived  the  enemy  gnawing  at  Bernadotle's  heart,  long  since 
believed  him  capable  of  the  blackest  treason,  and  that  he 
regarded  this  expression  of  his  true  character  as  worthy  only 
of  utter  disdain.  He  ordered  M.  Alquier  to  quit  Stockholm 
for  Copenhagen  without  giving  any  explanation  and  without 
taking  leave  of  the  prince-royal.  He  directed  M.  de  Cabre, 
secretary  to  the  embassy,  to  assume  its  direction,  at  the  same 
time  refraining  from  visiting  the  prince-royal  or  holding  any 
communications  save  with  the  Swedish  ministers,  and  with  them 
only  in  matters  of  necessity.  At  the  same  time  he  intimated 
to  the  Swedish  [representative  at  Paris  that  if  satisfaction  were 
not  granted  to  France,  especially  with  regard  to  Stralsund,  the 
treaty  of  j)eace  with  Sweden  would  be  considered  null. 

During  the  journey  he  was  now  taking  Napoleon  had  also 
to  give  variuus  orders  relative  to  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

The  deputation  of  prelates  and  cardinals  sent  io  SaNoy  had 
tound  J'ius  \'1I.  gentle  and  benevolent  as  usual,  although 
agitated  by  the  serious  posture  of  ailairs,  and  it  had  Init  little 
(.lilliculty  in  j)cr>ua(liiig  hini  that  thi-  decree  of  the  council 
was  satisfactory.  This  deo'ee,  as  the  reader  luust  reiiietiiber, 
ol)ligi'd  the  ]'()[,(•  to  institute  nominated  bishops  within  six 
months  fi'om  the  time  of  their  noiiiinat  ion,  and  authorised  the 
met  I'opolilan  to  gi'ani  it  in  ca--e  he  should  neglect  the  |)er- 
foi-niance  of  tliis  duty  within  the  stipulated  time.  Pius  All., 
favourably  ini]:)ressed  by  the  ivl'erenci'  made  l)y  the  council  to 
liis  authority,  which  he  regai'ded  as  an  achimwledgment  of 
the  rights  ot'  tlie  iloly  See,  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
deputation,  adopted  the  new  decree',  and  promised  to  institute 
without  delay  the  t wentv-si'veii  new  ])i-elates.  This  result 
lia\'ing  been  olitained,  the  cai'dinals  and  ])relates  de])arti'(i. 
leaving  tlie  I'ope  niore  ealiu  and  more  di^pesed  to  a  reconcdia- 
tion  with  the  emperor,  and  llaltering  themselves  that  in  return 
loi'  the  conce^^i()ns  the\  had  induced  him  to  make,  thev  sluuild 
<il>taiii  t'o!'  til'-  Pontiff  a  lol  le-s  hard  and  more  worthy  of  his 
elation. 
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Information  of  what  had  taken  ^\s,cq  at  Savoy  reached 
Napoleon  whilst  on  his  journey  in  Holland,  and  the  important 
affairs  of  the  Church  were  amongst  those  on  which  he  had  to 
determine  during  its  progress.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
the  dispute  with  the  Pope  caused  him  almost  as  much  anxiety 
as  the  war  in  Spain. 

In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  he  found  a  resistance  in  the 
nature  of  circumstances  against  which  he  found  the  assaults  of 
the  sword  to  be  perfectly  futile,  and  with  respect  to  which, 
indeed,  truth  and  time,  that  is  to  say,  reason  and  constancy, 
are  alone  of  any  avail.  At  the  same  time  he  believed  that 
he  had  discovered  a  means  of  uniting  all  these  troublesome 
matters  into  one  head,  which  he  would  utterly  destroy  by  com- 
pletely subduing  Russia  in  the  ensuing  war.  Indulging  in  this 
idea,  he  considered  that  when  he  had  once  vanquished  Russia 
he  would  triumph  over  every  kind  of  resistance,  either  material 
or  moral,  which  the  earth  could  oppose  to  him ;  the  commercial 
resistance  of  traders,  the  patriotic  resistance  of  Spaniards,  the 
religious  resistance  of  the  clergy,  and  so  to  speak,  the  common 
feelings  of  humanity.  He  demanded,  therefore,  that  his  atten- 
tion should  be  left  undisturbed  by  anything  save  the  one  great 
affair,  the  war  with  Russia;  and  when  in  the  midst  of  his 
journey  in  Holland  despatches  came  from  the  minister  of 
worshij)  calling  his  attention  to  a  new  phase  of  the  religious 
quarrel,  he  was  excessively  annoyed,  and  replied  rather  by  a 
cry  of  impatience  than  by  an  answer. 

The  acceptance  of  the  decree  of  the  council  pleased  him  to 
a  certain  degree,  but  he  was  more  gratified  by  the  promise 
given  by  the  Pope  to  institute  the  twenty-seven  new  bishops, 
for  by  this  means  the  interrupted  administration  of  the  Church 
would  be  re-established.  The  letter  which  accompanied  and 
explained  these  concessions,  however,  displeased  him  mucli, 
for  its  sentiments  were  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  Bossuet; 
and  Napoleon,  who  was  averse  to  the  existence  of  liberty  in 
any  quarter  in  which  he  could  himself  domineer,  wished  it  to 
prevail  wherever  it  would  not  be  in  antagonism  with  his  own 
power ;  this  latter  case  was  that  of  the  Church,  and  Napoleon 
was  therefore  an  ardent  disciple  of  Bossuet.  This  being  the 
case,  Napoleon  resolved  to  acce])t  \h.e,  effective  part  of  the 
pontifical  letter  whilst  he  rejected  the  motives  on  which  it 
was  based,  and  determined  to  submit  to  the  Council  of  State 
the  decree  of  the  council  to  which  the  Pope  had  assented,  in 
order  that  the  decree  iiiiglit  be  placed  av,  hidletin  dcs  lois.  As 
for  tlio  letter  itself,  Na])oleon  ordered  it  to  be  referred  to  a 
coiiiiiiittec  of  the  Council  of  State,  that  its  conformity  with 
the  doctrines  oF  the  (iallican  Churcli  niiglit  be  examined,  and 
that  as  miK'h  delay  niiglit  be  caused  by  the  examiuation  as  was 
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convenient.  With  regard  to  tlie  twenty-seven  new  prelates,  he 
directed  all  steps  necessary  to  their  canonical  institution  to  be 
taken  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  the  performance  of  this 
ceremony  should  be  immediately  demanded  and  obtained  from 
the  l^ope,  but  that  the  prelates  then  residing  at  Paris  awaiting 
the  Pope's  decision  should  be  straightway  dismissed. 

These  measures  having  been  taken.  Napoleon  continued  his 
journey,  concluded  the  inspection  of  the  troops  and  material 
which  were  being  forwarded  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe,  and 
then  returned  to  Paris,  which  he  reached  at  the  be(rinnin<)f 
of  November.  Other  important  matters  awaited  him  there. 
Prussia  and  Sweden  had  replied  to  his  imperious  summons. 
The  former,  offered  the  alternative  of  either  suspending  her 
armaments  or  having  Marshal  Davout  march  immediately 
upon  Berlin,  had  submitted.  The  solemn  promise  given  by 
Napoleon  had  in  some  degree  reassured  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  he  had  only  demanded  the  immediate  discussion  of  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  alliance,  which  was  to  guarantee  to  him 
immediate  possession  of  his  States,  and  an  increased  territory 
on  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Napoleon  consented  to  open  this 
negotiation,  but  directed  that  it  should  be  protracted,  in  order 
that  Hussia,  who  believed  war  to  be  certain,  might  not  suppose 
that  it  would  be  immediate. 

The  order  sent  to  M.  Akpiier  to  depart  for  Copenhagen 
terrified  the  Prince-Poyal  of  Sweden,  who  was  only  brave  in 
outward  show,  and  he  declared  that  M.  Akjuier,  in  the  habit  of 
embroiling  his  government  with  every  cabinet  with  which  he 
held  communications,  had  misre])resentt'd  the  interview  which 
had  taken  place  between  them.  The  fact  was,  however,  that 
M.  Akjuier  had  reported  nothing  but  the  exact  truth.  In  the 
meantime  the  reigning  king  being  very  unwilling  that  the  mis- 
understanding with  France  should  be  still  further  increased, 
reassumed  the  direction  of  affairs.  Put  although  the  hatred  of 
the  prince-royal  was  henceforth  less  apparent,  it  was  by  no 
means  less  dangerous,  lie  comiiuniced  from  this  moment  to 
forward  the  reconciliation  of  Kngland  with  ]\ussia;  and  when 
forced  to  give  some  explanation  to  those  who  had  assisted  to 
elect  him  siiii])ly  on  account  of  I  heir  inclinations  in  favour  of 
France,  \\v  declared  that  the  misunderstanding  which  had  so 
unfortunately  arisen  was  sim])ly  the  result  of  a  misfortune 
under  whieli  he  laboured,  which  he  now  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  avow,  and  which  was  no  less  than  the  having  inspired 
Napoleon  with  a  furious  jealoiisv. 

A\'e  may  well  understand  with  what  disdain  Napi'U'on  would 
ha\'e  listened  to  such  i'olK  as  thi-.  lie  again  reconnneiided  a 
c<'iii|>lete  a\'oidanee  of  aiiv  relations  with  the  ])riiice-royal,  and 
the    moLkTate    but   [)ersevenng  I'ont  iniianee   til'   (he  demands  of 
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France  relative  to  the  contraband  traffic,  and  the  injuries  inflicted 
ou  the  French  sailors. 

As  soon  as  he  had  re-entered  Paris,  Napoleon  directed  his 
ministers  to  examine  carefully  all  the  affairs  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  country  which  were  capable  of  being  permanently 
arranged,  in  order  that  nothing  might  be  left  unsettled  in  the 
spring  when  he  should  depart  for  Kussia,  and  continued  to  give 
his  most  sedulous  attention  to  his  military  preparations ;  and 
so  powerful  was  his  system  of  government,  that  it  was  equally 
effectual  either  in  the  arrangement  of  domestic  policy  or  militaiy 
armament.  But  unfortunately,  however  great  or  magnificent 
may  be  a  man's  genius,  the  method  of  the  universe  is  stronger 
than  he,  and  is  capable  of  baffling  all  his  plans. 

Before  following  JSTapoleon  into  the  gulf  into  which  he  was 
now  about  to  plunge,  it  is  necessary  to  retrace  the  last  series 
of  events  in  Spain,  the  importance  of  which,  in  themselves  as 
well  as  in  relation  to  the  great  system  of  affairs  at  the  period, 
was  far  from  being  slight.  The  recital  of  these  events  will  form 
the  subject  of  the  following  book. 


BOOK   XMI. 


TAltKACONA. 


TI7K  hnvo  now  vonchod  a  period  when  it  is  nece?JS.iry  to  re- 
T  T  puiiic  the  narrativi^  of"  tlio  events  in  Spain  succeeding  tl;e 
undecided  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onoro.  and  tlie  lost  battle  of 
Ali)uera,  both  of  which  took  ]i]ace  in  ^lay  i8ii.  'J'lie  annv  of 
L'ortuL'al,  deprived  of  the  only  chief  capable  of  InadiuL;'  it,  tln^ 
illustrious  Massena.  was  scattered  about  SalaTiianca  in  a  states 
of  misery,  discontt>nt,  and  disoro-anisation  ditUcnlt  to  describe, 
^larshal  IMarniont.  an  intelligent  and  sedulous  general,  had 
devoted  to  it  the  most  earnest  attention  from  the  moment  of 
his  arrival;  but  the  evacuation  of  I^ortugal.  and  the  ap])arent 
impossibility  of  driving  the  English  out  of  the  Peninsula,  in- 
creased the  confidence  and  bokbiess  of  the  insurgents  and  the 
turbidence  of  the  northern  provinces,  whilst  aggravating  the 
sufferings  of  our  troops  as  well  as  of  the  inhabitants.  In  this 
state  of  affairs  a  new  circumstance  occurivd  to  increase  the 
o-eneral  wretclietlne-s. 

Oil  the  25th  of  ^Fay  the  celebrated  Mina,  successor  of  his 
ne])hew.  who  was  in  detention  at  \'iiicennes.  Ihav-ing  succeetled 
in  formin<4-  a  liaud  of  300O  men.  which  he  skilfully  trans])orted 
bv  turns  from  Xavarre  to  the  liasipie  provinces,  and  from  the 
Ilasoiie  jirovinces  t"  Na\'arr(\  had  as-aile(!  a  con\-oy  consisting 
of  a  thousand  S])anish  ])risoners  and  a  hundred  waggons  fillcMl 
with  wounded  I'rench  soldiers  proceeding  towards  France. 
e'liarded  bv  400  fusiliers  of  the  new  guard,  and  150  nuui 
of  the  28th  leger  and  the  75th  of  the  line.  Poloiud  Dentzel. 
in  command  of  th(^  (^scort.  had  coiujilained  of  its  insullicient 
sfrenirtli  to  (lenernl  Caffarelli.  but  lhe  latter  had  paid  no  atttm- 
lioii  to  liis  remonstrances,  and  the  coin'oy  had  set  out  from 
\'irtoria  for  Uax-onne.  Mina.  always  ])ossessed  of  accurate  in- 
I'ormation.  had  concealed  his  forces  in  the  woods  on  tlu^  right 
and  lei't  of  the  Tolo^a  road,  and  when  the  column  of  ])risomM'S 
and  wounded,  more  than  a  league  in  length,  had  ascended  the 
mountain  which  rises  lieyond  \'ittoria.  and  wa<  in  the  nn'dst  of 
the  defile  of  Salinas,  lie  suddenly  rushed  u]v^n  it,  ridi-axnl  flu^ 
Siianish  prisoners,  and  cruelly  slaughtered  with  tluMi"  assi^tanci^ 
siek  ami  woiiniled.      [n  S])ile  of  the  most  heroic  efforts  the 
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escort  was  unable  either  to  retain  possession  of  the  prisoners  or 
to  save  the  wounded,  and  lost  150  of  their  own  number  in  this 
fatal  encounter ;  the  only  consolation  for  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  Spanish  prisoners,  being  situated  between 
the  cross-fire  of  our  troops  and  those  of  Mina,  expiated  by  the 
slaughter  of  great  numbers  of  them  the  savage  cruelty  of  their 
liberator. 

On  hearing  the  sound  of  the  musketry  General  Caffarelli 
advanced  with  the  reinforcements  to  attack  Mina  in  his  turn ; 
but  he  only  arrived  to  find  the  Spanish  prisoners  liberated,  the 
sick  and  wounded  slain,  and  Mina  escaped ;  and  instead  of 
blaming  himself,  and  himself  alone,  he  blamed  the  brave  men 
who  had  been  engaged  in  this  desperate  struggle.  And  yet 
General  Caffarelli  was  an  honourable  man,  worthy  of  his  illus- 
trious brother.  But  this  was  a  fresh  'example  amongst  a 
thousand  others  of  the  grievous  state  of  confusion  into  which 
all  things  had  fallen  in  S])ain. 

At  Madrid  the  absence  of  the  king,  of  whose  return  there 
could  be  little  expectation,  the  wretchedness  of  the  working 
classes,  the  dearness  of  provisions,  which  were  seized  by  the 
roving  insurgent  bands  even  at  the  very  gates  of  the  capital, 
the  fatigue,  destitution,  and  dispersion  of  the  army  of  the 
centre,  which  was  exhausted  in  marching  from  Guadalaxara 
to  Talavera,  from  Segovia  to  Toledo,  without  succeeding  in 
keeping  open  the  communications,  carried  discouragement  and 
despair  into  the  very  heart  of  the  kiugdom. 

In  Estramadura  and  Andalusia  affairs  were  no  bettor.  After 
the  battle  of  Albuera,  fought  for  the  purpose  of  saving  Badajoz, 
Marshal  Soult  had  retreated  to  Llerena,  and  had  established 
himself  on  the  slope  of  the  mountains  which  separate  Estra- 
madura from  Andalusia.  From  these  heights  he  overawed  the 
English  by  his  presence,  and  afforded  to  the  besieged  fortress 
the  best  moral  support  it  was  in  his  power  to  give,  and  urgently 
and  reasonably  demanded  that  succour  should  be  sent  to  him. 
For  if  the  aid  he  demanded  did  not  arrive,  if  the  army  of 
Portugal  did  not  descend  promptly  upon  the  Guadiana,  in 
spite  of  tlie  difficulties  tliat  the  heat  oi^posed  to  the  march  of 
troo])s,  Badajoz  must  fall,  and  the  pow(n"ful  army  of  Andalusia, 
which  had  set  out  from  Madrid  the  preceding  year  amounting 
to  80,000  men,  but  now,  alas  !  very  greatly  reduced,  would  find 
itself  deprived  of  a  trophy  which  was  the  only  reward  it  had 
obtained  for  all  its  sufferings  and  courage. 

In  Andalusia  the  state  of  affairs,  although  less  deplorable, 
was  still  extremely  unsatisfactory.  The  siege  of  Cadiz,  which 
sliould  hav(>  been  the  only  occupation  of  the  army  of  Andalusia, 
whilst  th(>  conf(uest  of  Badajoz,  devised  by  Marshal  Soult  as  a 
7ueans  of  avoiding  entering  I'ortugal,  had  but  served  to  divide 
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his  forces  and  expose  him  to  useless  dangers,  had  made  no 
|)r()<i^ress.  ^Marslial  Victor,  his  troops  liavin<(  been  reduced  to 
12,000  effective  men,  and  scarcely  sufficing  to  guard  his  lines, 
remained  before  the  isle  of  Leon  with  the  flotilla  lie  had  created 
and  the  great  mortars  he  had  founded,  without  sailors  for  the 
former  or  material  for  the  latter.  Depressed  and  discontented 
at  the  part  which  !R[arshal  Soult  had  compelled  him  to  play,  he 
demanded  as  the  only  reward  for  his  services  to  the  empire 
that  he  should  be  immediately  recalled.  In  the  meantime  the 
insursrents  of  T^a  Honda  had  been  no  less  troublesome  to  General 
Sebastiani,  who  was  constantly  occupied  in  making  head  at 
Grenada  against  the  English  on  one  side,  and  against  the  troops 
of  Murcia  and  Valencia  on  the  other.  J5ut  although  a  man  of 
great  wisdom  and  moderation,  he  was  denounced  by  INfarshal 
Soult  as  being  unerjual  to  the  government  of  Grenada,  which, 
however,  he  ruled  more  successfully  than  the  marshal  had  ruled 
Andalusia,  and  he  solicited  his  recall  as  earnestly  as  the  Duke 
de  J^ellune. 

One  province  and  one  army  alone,  as  we  have  aln-ady  said, 
presented  a  satisfactory  as]iect ;  namely,  tlie  province  and  the 
armv  of  Aragon,  under  the  command  of  General  Suchet.  This 
general  was  able,  and  he  was  also  fortunate,  being  one  of  those 
men  to  whom  a  certain  degree  of  talent  seems  to  attract  success. 
IFe  had  successfully  taken  Lerida.  INlecjuinenza,  Tortosa,  and 
established  order  and  regular  government  throughout  his  pro- 
vince, which  was  additionally  fortunate  in  being  neither  tra- 
versed by  the  French  ai'uiies,  forming  no  ]X)rtion  of  their  road, 
nor  threatened  by  the  Knglish,  not  being  their  object.  This 
poi'tion  of  till'  country  was  therefore  almost  ha]")]')y  in  the  midst 
of  the  frightful  convulsions  which  agitated  S])ain,  and  almost 
loved  its  confjuerorin  the  midst  of  the  universal  hatred  towards 
the  French. 

Tt  was  on  the  frontier  of  his  government  that  General  Suchet 
Tiiet  with  the  most  serious  difficulties — \'illa  CaTn])a  in  the 
direction  of  Calatayud,  l'Eni])ecinado  towards  Guadalaxara, 
^fina  in  Xa\arre.  and  the  banditti  on  the  border  of  Catalonia 
never  ceasing  to  give  occasirtn  for  the  exertions  of  his  troops. 
But  this  fortunate  general  was  in  command  of  officers  and 
tnio]-)s  worthy  of  himself,  and  the  conf|uest  of  tliese  bands  was 
but  a  matter  of  detail. 

In  Gatalonia,  on  the  other  hand,  all  was  disorder.  Th(^ 
banditti.  sii|>]K)rted  and  encouraged  by  the  Spanish  army  of 
Gatalonia.  which  held  its  base  at  Tarragona,  filled  it  with  deso- 
lation, and  there  was  not  a  defile  beside  which  they  did  not 
await  to  attack  convoys  whose  escorts  were  too  feeble,  to  release 
their  ]-)risonrrs,  to  slaughter  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  to 
seize  the  provisions  which  were  being  conveyed  to  the  various 
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fortresses,  and  especially  Barcelona.  Whilst  the  banditti  ren- 
dered the  roads  of  the  interior  impassable,  the  English  flotillas 
rendered  as  dangerous  the  routes  which  bordered  the  coast.  In 
Barcelona  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  were  equally  in  want  of 
provisions,  although  a  whole  army,  that  of  Marshal  Macdonald, 
was  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  revictualling  it,  and  many  naval 
expeditions  were  adventured  with  the  same  object;  for  in 
general  only  a  fourth  part  of  the  stores  sent  reached  their 
destination.  General  Maurice  Mathieu,  who  was  the  governor 
of  this  place,  displayed  as  much  skill  as  firmness  in  maintain- 
ing his  position,  and  overawing  the  inhabitants  without  driving 
them  to  despair.  But  he  wrote  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
keep  in  check  for  any  considerable  time  longer  so  numerous  a 
population. 

The  Catalan  army  finding  at  Tarragona  a  solid  base,  pro- 
visions and  stores  of  all  kinds  furnished  by  the  English  navy, 
and  a  safe  refuge  in  case  of  necessity,  sometimes  dared  to 
venture  from  the  sea-coast,  on  which  Tarragona  is  situated,  even 
to  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
every  one  introduced  provisions  into  the  fortress  of  Figueres,  of 
which  we  had  been  deprived  by  treason.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  moment  when  the  French,  under  General  Baraguey 
d'Hilliers,  had  not  as  yet  had  time  to  collect  sufficient  troops 
in  front  of  the  fortress  to  commence  the  siege,  M.  de  Oampo- 
Verde  had  broken  through  our  feeble  line  of  blockade  and  had 
introduced  both  men  and  provisions. 

We  have  already  said  what  was  the  situation  of  our  officers 
and  soldiers,  who,  enduring  greater  misery  than  they  were 
capable  of  inflicting  on  the  enemy,  and  sometimes  excited  to 
excesses  much  to  be  lamented  by  the  sight  of  the  cruelties 
which  they  saw  inflicted  on  their  comrades,  but  at  all  times 
the  least  inliuman  of  any  people  who  ever  attacked  or  defended 
the  IVninsula.  The  soldiers,  if  they  could  only  obtain  a  little 
grain  or  a  ftnv  cattle  from  the  uncultivated  and  depopulated 
fields,  and  could  make  boots  for  themselves  of  the  skins  of  the 
animals  on  which  they  had  fed,  were  satisfied.  The  officers,  on 
the  other  liand,  habitunted  and  obliged  to  live  in  a  manner 
suited  to  their  rank,  endured  cruel  sulfering  botli  in  body  and 
mind.  ^I'liey  wcM'f^  de])rived,  for  instance,  by  the  want  of  pay 
of  th(^  means  of  obtaining  shoes  for  their  feet.  Napoleon, 
allotting  48  millions  a  y(>ar  for  pay,  and  1ea-\nng  to  the  countiy 
the  burden  of  su]:)])lying  j^rovisions,  l)elieved  that  he  had  sup- 
plied all  lliat  was  neeessary.  But  the  ]iay  for  the  years  1810 
and  181  r  slmuld  have  1)(hmi  more  than  165  millions,  or  more 
tlian  80  millions  a  year  instead  of  48.  Of  the  sums  due  he 
had  sent  29  uiillions  in  i8to  and  48  in  t8ii,  that  is  to  say,  yy 
millions  insteriil  of  161;.      What  remained   unpnid  had  Ixnm  torn 
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from  the  country  by  tlio  agency  of  tlie  military  goverumeut.s. 
Of  the  'j'j  millions  actually  sent  by  Napoleon,  a  portion  had 
been  plundered  on  the  way,  a  portion  devoted  to  nect'ssary 
pui'chases  or  iudispeusabk".  repairs  of  the  artilleiy,  and  a  part 
still  remained  in  certain  depots.  'Jlie  army  of  Andalusia  had 
received  scarcely  anything ;  and  since  it  was  (juarti'red  in  a  rich 
country,  would  liave  wanted  for  nothing  had  Marshal  Soult 
been  as  good  an  administrator  as  General  Suchet.  The  army 
of  Portugal,  however,  being  condemned  to  serve  in  the  stony 
districts  of  Portugal  or  Salamanca,  had  been  in  want  of  the 
simi)lest  necessaries,  its  oflicers  presenting  a  pitiable  sight,  and 
having  little  hope  of  relief,  since  in  the  first  place  the  emperor 
was  far  away,  and  in  the  second  they  could  pi-esent  to  him 
nothing  but  reverses.  Where,  then,  after  the  hopes  conceived 
in  1810,  after  two  years  of  fresh  struggles,  after  the  despatch 
of  reinforcements  to  the  amount  of  200,000  men,  after  the 
sacrifice  of  so  many  soldiers  and  generals,  and  the  compronuse 
of  so  many  illustrious  reputations,  of  those  of  Massena,  Ney, 
Jourdan,  Augereau,  Soult,  Victor,  and  St.  Cyr,  where  w^as  the 
con(piest  of  Spain  ? 

Was  it  the  fact  that  this  terrible  country  was  really  invincible, 
as  asserted  by  an  ancient  tradition,  and  as  its  inhabitants  de- 
lighted to  l)eli(}ve  ?  l^lxct'llent  judges,  who  detested  the  Spanish 
war,  and  had  had  opportunities  of  personal  inspection,  St. 
Cyr,  Jourdan,  and  -loseph  himself,  did  not  believe  this,  and 
believed  that  increased  resources,  j)atience,  and  perseverance 
might  still  command  success.  Doubtless  great  exertions  had 
been  aln'ady  made,  which  would  have  been  excessive  for  any 
ol)ject  which  was  not  so  essential  an  one  of  the  imperial  policy ; 
but  unfil  tlie  end  had  been  accomplished,  tlie  exertions  which 
had  been  made  were  entir(4y  ineffectual.  Tlu^  army  of  Portugal, 
for  want  of  reinforcements  to  the  extent  of  40,000  men,  and 
the  sup])ly  of  some  millions  for  the  ])ui'])ose  of  procuring  food 
and  clothing;  the  army  of  Andalusia,  for  want  of  25.000  addi- 
tional troojjs,  of  sailors,  of  munitions,  and  a  flotilla  which  was 
lying  idle  at  Toulon;  the  court  of  Madrid,  for  want  of  some 
millions  for  tlu>  payment  of  its  employes  ;  and  the  armi(^s  of 
the  noi'tli,  for  tlu"  want  of  20.000  men  and  some  Tuillions  of 
luoney  foi'  the  purpose  of  establishing  niagazini'S,  were  equally 
ineffectual  and  wretclu'd.  In  fact,  nearly  400,000  men  were 
become  useless  for  the  want  of  100,000  additional  troops  and 
100  millions  of  mone^y.  In  all  matters  the  greatest  sacrifices 
are  useless  if  they  l>e  not  continuetl  unlil  the  attainment  of  the 
desired  ol)ject. 

Doubtless  if  tht^  100,000  additional  troo])s  which  were  re- 
quired were  to  remain  as  useless  as  the  400,000  already  sent, 
there  would  have;  been  good  rciason  to  refrain  from  Tuaking  this 
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i'urtlier  sacrifice,  but  it  was  already  easy  to  perceive  in  certain 
provinces  symptoms  of  a  fatigue  of  which  immediate  advantage 
should  have  been  taken.  The  feeling  with  which  Spain  had 
been  excited  had  been  violent,  unanimous,  and  legitimate  ;  but 
nevertheless,  after  four  years  of  war,  at  the  spectacle  of  so 
much  bloodshed  and  such  widespread  ruin,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  ask  why  and  for  whom  so  much  evil  was  endured.  A 
calm  had  to  a  certain  extent  succeeded  to  the  first  state  of  ex- 
citement, and  left  room  for  reflection,  and  in  Saragossa,  Madrid, 
Seville,  and  other  large  cities  men  began  to  say  that  the  princes 
for  whom  they  fought  were  little  worthy  of  the  devotion  they 
displayed  towards  them,  and  that  the  Spanish  branch  of  the 
illustrious  and  august  family  of  Jiourbon  liJxving  become  utterly 
degenerate,  deserved  to  be  cut  off ;  since  the  chief  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Philippe  v.,  the  honest  and  foolish  Charles  IV., 
lived  at  Marseilles  as  much  the  slave  of  the  l^rince  de  la  ]^aix 
and  his  wife  off  the  throne  as  on  it;  since  his  eldest  son,  a 
prisoner  at  Valengay,  incessantly  entreated  the  conqueror  who 
had  robbed  him  to  bestow  upon  him  one  of  the  princesses  of 
the  13onaparte  family,  and  was  so  much  afraid  of  being  com- 
promised by  the  acts  of  those  wlio  endeavoured  to  set  him  free, 
that  he  denounced  them  to  the  police  ;  and  since,  in  the  last 
place,  there  was  not  one  of  the  race,  man  or  woman,  who  cared 
to  extend  a  friendly  hand  to  the  heroic  nation  which  poured 
out  its  blood  in  its  cause.  The  Cortes  of  Cadiz,  after  having 
proclaimed  some  incontestable  princi]iles,  but  which  were  never- 
theless very  "|)recocious  for  Spain,  had  only  resulted  in  a  species 
of  anarchy,  residing  at  Cadiz  in  a  state  of  misery,  discord,  and 
perpetual  disputes  with  the  English.  The  Spaniards  were  well 
aware  of  these  facts,  and  appreciated  them  at  their  true  vahm 
as  soon  as  the  roar  of  the  cannon  was  a  moment  absent  from 
their  ears.  Joseph,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  the  eyes  of  all 
those  who  had  opportunities  of  jiersonally  judging  of  his  char- 
acter a  gentle  and  enlightejied  prince,  a  re])resentative  of  the 
moderate  ])rinciples  of  the  French  llevolution,  and  afforded 
good  grounds  for  hope  that  his  government  would  be  one  of 
wis(^  reform,  lie  was  a  new  prince  certainly,  and  it  might  b(^ 
said  that  he  was  a  usurper,  imposed  on  the  country  by  another 
usurper;  but  had  it  not  always  been  a  historical  tradition  in 
Spain  that  the  regeneration  of  the  country  must  be  the  work 
of  foreign  dynasties?  Had  not  Philip  V.  rtwived  the  fortunes 
of  Spain  by  replacing  the  degenerate  descendants  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  ?  And  had  not  Charles  the  Fifth  himself,  although 
the  legitimate  heir,  been  a  foreign  ]')rince,  who  took  to  Spain 
the  brilliant  civilisation  of  Inlanders  when  there  remained  there 
no  better  representative  of  l'\'rdinanil  and  Isabella  tlian  Jeanne 
la  FoUe  ?     Might  not  hopes  be  indulged  in,  then,  that  Joseph's 
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n'iji,ii  would  lia\e  similar  irooil  n-siilts?  At  Madrid,  where  the 
inhaljitaiits  had  had  au  opportunity  of  becominj^'  personally 
acrpKiinled  with  him,  he  had  been  justly  appreciated,  and  tlie 
national  animosity  had  almost  died  out  as  regarded  him.  In 
AraLTon.  where  General  Suchet  was  the  represeutative  of  the 
new  government,  the  population  had  learned  to  think  favourably 
(jf  it,  and  to  say  that  in  the  al)seuce  of  war  it  would  be  a 
hundred  times  better  than  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  the  Queen 
Marie  i^ouise.  At  the  same  time  the  incessant  war,  with  its 
attendant  wretchedness  and  devastation,  and  the  idea  which 
was  gem  ■rally  entertained  that  if  Napoleon  did  not  annex  to  his 
em[)ire  the  whole  of  Spain,  he  would  at  least  seize  the  provinces 
(^f  the  E])r().  excited  the  enmity  of  even  the  most  moderate  of 
ilie  Spanish  p()])ulation.  And  yet  it  was  easy  to  percei\e  in 
Madrid  and  the  suri'ounding  districts  that  if  Jose])h  had  l»een 
able  to  recom])ense  his  \ariiius  functionaries;  to  pay  his  troops  ; 
to  furnish  them  with  stores  and  e(|uipments  IVtun  regular  maga- 
zines, instead  of  at  the  exjiense  of  tlie  country;  to  maintain 
order  and  discipline  as  it  was  maintained  in  Aragon  ;  to  obtain 
from  Xa]K:)leO]i  and  his  generals  the  respect  due  to  the  sovereign 
(if  ;in\-  ('(juntrv,  but  indispensable  in  the  case  of  the  kinof  of  a 
nation  so  ])roud  as  tliat  of  S])ain  ;  and  to  dissijiate  the  wide- 
>pread  fear  of  the  a})])i'opriation  by  Xa])oleon  of  the  ])rovinces 
(if  tht^  I'^bro,  that  some  ])rogress  would  have  been  made  in 
i-e(lucing  the  counti'v  to  submission. 

'Die  favourable  feeling  which  began  to  arise  in  the  ca])ita], 
and  which  always  dis])layed  increased  vigour  when  the  state  of 
allaii^  iiappened  to  be  less  sad  than  usual,  showed  svm])tonis 
fi''ini  time  to  time  of  hax^ing  s])read  to  the  other  great  towns; 
and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  S])anish  troops,  which  at 
(ii'st  had  deserti-'d  as  soon  as  em'olled  in  the  ser\-ice  of  the 
new  king,  began  either  from  weariness  or  from  jealousv  (»f 
the  giirrill;is  to  disjilwy  fidelity,  ])ro\ided  they  were  dulv  paid. 
liven  the  guerillas  t  licm-eUi;-.  who  were  niei'e  Ijandits,  desii-ous 
of  nothitig  but  pi!I;ige.  liegan  to  be  gradually  attracted  l)\-  the 
pi'os])ect  of  ]ia\'.  and  an  ainnestx'  ha\ing  been  accorded  to  a 
cei'tain  nunilier  in  l^a  Mancha.  around  Toledo,  in  t  he  neighbour- 
hood of  (i  uadalaxara.  they  had  submitted  aiul  eidisted  in  thi' 
Icing's  service. 

None  of  these  favrmrablc  symptoms  existed  in  tlie  hotbeds  of 
insurrt'ction.  \\-here  the  ]io]m!ar  passions  were  still  en('re'etic  and 
oh-tinate.  where  the  Kngli>h  excited  and  fo-tered  everv  senti- 
ment hostile  to  France,  where  hopes  of  success  were  still  fer- 
M'litly  ent'i'taini'd,  and  whei-e  especially  pillage  was  excessively 
lucrative  :  l)ut  although  the  ])ositiou  of  \\\v  French  in  the  Penin- 
sula was  one  of  great  diHiculty,  it  is  (piite  certain  that  the 
exliau-tiuu  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  especially  of  the  peasant. 
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class,  and  the  absence  of  any  reasonable  object  to  be  obtained 
by  the  protraction  of  the  struggle  (for  the  recovery  of  the 
Bourbons  of  Marseilles  and  Valengay  certainly  was  not  such  an 
object),  would  have  occasioned  the  submission  of  the  Spaniards, 
had  one  last  and  powerful  elfort  been  made ;  had  the  English, 
above  all  things,  been  expelled ;  had  the  necessary  forces  for 
the  attainment  of  this  object  been  employed ;  had  the  capture, 
which  was  quite  possible,  of  Lisbon  and  Cadiz  been  secured ; 
had  the  guerilla  bands  been  suppressed,  and  the  imitation  of 
their  ferocities  been  refrained  from ;  had  the  reinforcements 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects  been  supplied ; 
and  had  not  only  these  reinforcements  been  supplied,  but  the 
expenses  of  their  maintenance  also,  thus  releasing  the  country 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  miseries  of  war  ;  and  finally,  had  there 
been  added  to  these  resources  a  power,  impossible  to  be  exercised 
from  a  distance,  of  general  direction — had,  in  fact,  not  a  portion 
but  almost  the  whole  of  the  resources  of  the  empire  and  the 
attention  of  the  emperor  himself  been  devoted  to  Spain,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  a  successful  result  would  have  been  obtained. 
A  portion  only  of  the  preparations  which  had  been  made  for 
the  Russian  war  would  have  sufficed  for  deciding  in  our  favour 
the  question  which  had  been  excited  by  the  Spanish  mission. 
Napoleon  was  wrong  to  make  Spain  the  theatre^  on  which  was 
to  be  decided  the  great  European  question ;  but  having  once 
transferred  it  thither,  he  should  there  have  decided  it. 

When  Joseph,  driven  to  despair,  had  quitted  Madrid  to  go  to 
demand  of  Napoleon  either  the  adoption  of  another  method  in 
the  conduct  of  Spanish  affairs,  or  penuission  to  re-enter  into 
private  life,  many  honest  persons  at  Madrid,  Valladolid,  J3urgos, 
and  Vittoria  had  said  to  him :  See  how  much  we  have  to  en- 
dure, and  judge  for  yourself  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  induce 
us  to  submit  by  such  a  regime  as  tliis  !  Our  liabitations  are 
pillaged  and  burnt,  and  ourselves  assassinated  by  your  soldiers 
aTid  tliose  wlio  call  themselves  ours,  and  our  lives  and  property 
are  llius  at  the  mercy  of  brigands  of  every  nation.  We  can 
hope  for  no  good  from  the  anarchical  government  of  Cadiz,  or 
the  corrupted  government  of  F(n\linand,  and  we  would  willingly 
rt'sigu  ourselves  to  obtain  all  that  we  need  from  your  hands  ; 
but  deprived,  for  eviT,  perhaps,  of  our  colonies,  we  are  now 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  our  provinces  of  the  Ebro,  and  no 
dis])osition  is  displayed  to  render  our  submission  honourable. 
You  yourself  are  despised  and  publicly  insulted  at  the  moment 
when  endeavours  are  t)eing  made  to  render  you  our  king.  How 
tlien  can  you  ex])ect  us  to  submit?  Your  functionaries,  treated 
witli  contumely  by  the  French  generals,  and  almost  dying  with 
hunger,  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  supporting  tluMiiselves  on 
soldiers'  rations.    How  then  can  they  command  the  least  respect  ? 
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Yon  go  to  I'aris — report  our  words  to  tlie  emperor.  Your 
departure  is  interpreted  in  two  ways :  by  your  enemies  as  the 
signal  that  the  veil  of  pretence  is  about  to  be  laid  aside,  and 
that  Spain  is  speedily  to  be  declared  a  French  province,  in  the 
same  way  as  Lubeck,  Hamburg-,  Florence,  and  Kome ;  by  your 
friends,  the  number  of  whom  is  small,  as  a  recourse  to  the 
superior  genius  of  your  brother,  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
him  of  that  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  and  perhaps  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  him  to  come  hither  and  give  his  personal 
attention  to  the  direction  of  affairs.  You  refrain  from  saying 
that  the  latter  are  right.  Hasten  to  Paris,  then,  tell  the  truth, 
obtain  reinforcements,  and  at  the  same  time  authority  for  your- 
self to  act  effectually,  and  for  us  a  reassuring  declaration  with 
r(>spect  to  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  our  territory. 
The  moment  is  pro]Mtious,  for  in  spite  of  your  apparent  reverses, 
in  spite  of  the  temporary  successes  of  your  opponents,  there  is 
a  general  weariness  throughout  the  country  which  may  speedily 
be  converted  into  submission  or  despair — despair  which  would 
be  terrible  to  those  who  might  have  provoked  it. 

These  words,  proceeding  from  the  mouths  of  men  worthy  of 
credit,  had  been  reported  at  Paris  by  Joseph,  who,  having  pro- 
ceeded thither  for  the  purpose  of  being  present  at  the  ba]:»tism 
of  the  King  of  Pome,  had  remained  there  during  May,  June, 
and  July.  But  unfortunately  Joseph  was  subject  to  certain 
weaknesses  which,  although  very  pardonable  in  themselves, 
prevented  Napoleon  from  entrusting  him  with  the  necessary 
authority.  He  was,  as  we  have  before  said,  a  good,  honest, 
sensible  man,  but  indolent,  prone  to  pleasure,  expense,  and  the 
society  of  flatterers  fand  with  regard  to  a  fondness  for  flattery 
there  is  but  little  distinction  between  the  characters  of  princes, 
whether  ancient  or  modern),  far  too  surely  convinced  of  his 
])ossession  of  military  talents,  and  very  jealous  of  his  authority. 
The  existence  of  these  defects  in  his  character  had  thrown  a 
certain  degree  of  sus])icion  over  his  demands  for  more  troo])S, 
more  money,  and  tlie  command-in-chief  of  the  armies  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  had  induced  Na])r)leo]i  to  receive  them  so  badly, 
that  the  intervention  of  a  third  ]M'rson  becanie  nt^cessary  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  unfortunate  scenes  between  the  two 
Ijrolhers.  Prince  J^erthier  had  lieen  selected  as  major-general 
of  the  armies  of  Spain,  and  it  wtmld  have  been  im];)0ssible  to 
liave  selected  a  more  judicious  or  discreet  man,  or  one  better 
informed  on  all  ])oints.  Vnfortiinat ely  he  had  not  as  much 
inlliieiici-  as  talent;  and  if  inca])al)Ie  df  -[XM'verting  the  truth, 
was  not,  nevertheless,  sufliciently  courageous  to  declare  it 
])lainly.  .More(i\-er.  Napoleon  was  at  this  moTuent  exas]-)erated 
against  his  brothers.  Ijouis  had  but  i-ecently  thrown  at  his  feet 
tlie   crown    of   Ikilland;   Jeionie,  who  had  received   Hanover  in 
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addition  to  Westphalia  on  condition  of  supporting  certain  charges, 
had  not  fulfilled  his  engagements,  and  had  been  punished  hy 
the  deprivation  of  a  certain  portion  of  Hanover ;  and  Murat,  a 
worthy  but  fickle  and  turbulent  man,  excited  by  his  spirituelle 
and  ambitious  spouse,  had  bitterly  displeased  his  brother  by 
excessive  extravagance  and  neglect  of  his  navy,  and  was,  more- 
over, accused  by  him  of  having  under  various  pretexts  held 
communications  with  the  English  along  the  coasts  of  his  king- 
dom. Finally,  we  have  already  seen  how  greatly  Napoleon 
was  irritated  by  the  half  treasons  of  Cardinal  Fesch.  The 
unfortunate  Joseph  arrived,  therefore,  very  mal  a  fropos  for 
the  purpose  of  declaring  unpleasant  truths.  Napoleon  had  had 
him  informed  that  if  he  were  desirous  of  abdicating  as  Louis  had, 
he  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so ;  that  his  brothers  might  at 
any  time  freely  quit  the  thrones  he  had  bestowed  on  them  ;  that 
he  was  able  to  dispense  with  their  services ;  and  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  conduct  by  them  would  even  simplify  the  aifairs  of 
Europe  ;  but  that  in  the  meantime  they  were  not  only  kings,  but 
also  generals  under  his  orders ;  and  that  he  would  not  suppose 
that  they  would  desert  their  posts  without  informing  him  pre- 
viously, and  receiving  his  permission.  Such  was  the  first  ex- 
plosion of  Napoleon's  excitable  temperament ;  and  this  having 
passed  off,  the  intervention  of  Prince  Berthier  had  been  the 
means  of  obtaining  explanations  somewhat  calmer  and  more 
precise.  Joseph  had  declared  that  it  was  essentially  necessary 
that  he  should  receive  the  respect  due  to  him  as  the  brother  of 
the  emperor  and  King  of  vSpain,  and  that  the  generals  should 
not  be  permitted  to  treat  him,  as  they  did,  with  contempt.  He 
also  asserted  that  the  generals  were  so  much  at  variance  with 
each  other,  that  there  was  danger  of  their  sacrificing  to  their 
mutual  jealousies  the  lives  of  their  troops ;  and  added  that  if 
it  were  desired  to  bestow  u]:)on  him  suitable  dignity,  to  re- 
establish unity  of  system  in  the  conduct  of  the  military  opera- 
tions, and  to  pr(;v(uit  excess  and  ]Hllage,  it  was  necessary  to 
endow  him  with  the  supreme  coinmand,  at  the  same  time 
appointing  as  chief  of  his  staff  some  marshal  worthy  of  confi- 
dence, find  sending  to  him  from  Paris  instructions  to  which  he 
would  scru-|)ulously  conform,  leaving  in  the  provinces  only 
judicious  and  able  lieutenant-generals.  He  also  declared  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  no  less  urgency  if  it  were  desired  that  the 
("xaspei'ation  of  the  S])aniards  against  the  French  should  sub- 
side, that  the  devastating  system  of  nourisliing  war  by  war 
should  be  renounced,  and  that  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
obt.'iin  nlon(-^•  iVoin  S]iain  money  shriuld  lie  sent  thitliei\  to  be 
repaid  at  a  future  tiuu>:  and  that  if  he,  -loseph,  were  su"])])lied 
with  a  subsidy  of  from  thre(^  to  four  millions  a  montli,  he 
would   have   well    ■|)aid   and    faithful    fuitetionaries,   an   army  of 
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Spanish  troops  entiroly  dovotod  to  liim,  and  inoro  ofr(>ctnal  tlian 
Frencli  troops  for  tho  suppression  of  the  guerilla  bands,  a  ]")oi'tion 
of  whom  also  would  be  induced  by  the  offer  of  pay  to  enlist  in 
his  service.  'J'hat  if  it  were  preferred  to  convert  this  subsidy 
into  a  loan  he  would  repay  it  within  a  few  years,  and  would 
give  a  thousand  French  troops  in  exchange  for  each  million  ad- 
vanced. And  if,  lie  said,  the  army  were  well  paid  and  su])ported, 
and  employed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  English  army,  and  if  Spain 
were  assured  that  she  would  not  be  deprived  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Ebro,  a  condition  of  calm  peace  would  spread  around 
Madrid,  and  would  thence  extend  to  the  provinces,  so  that 
before  long  Spain,  being  in  a  state  of  complete  submission, 
would  restore  to  France  her  armies  and  her  treasures,  and  a 
second  time  be  governed,  to  the  advantage  of  both  nations,  by 
the  policy  of  Louis  XIV.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  concluded, 
the  existing  system  were  persisted  in,  Spain  would  then  become 
the  tomb  of  Napoleon's  armies,  the  confusion  of  his  policy,  and 
probably  the  source  of  his  own  fall  and  the  ruin  of  his  family. 

All  these  allegations  were  true  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
trifling  errors,  which,  however,  served  Napoleon  as  a  pretext 
for  the  refusal  of  the  most  well-founded  demands.  That  the 
moment  was  a  favourable  one  for  the  subjection  of  exhausted 
Spain,  and  that  if  the  English  were  once  expelled  this  subjec- 
tion would  not  be  long  delayed,  was  sufficiently  evident  from 
what  had  taken  place  in  Aragon  and  even  around  Madrid. 
That  the  use  of  a  few  millions  of  money  would  render  possible 
the  creation  of  a  devoted  administrative  service  and  a  faithful 
Spanish  army,  which  would  be  of  effectual  service  as  a  police 
for  the  interior,  might  fairly  be  expected  from  what  had  taken 
])lace  at  IVfadrid ;  that  without  supplying  the  place  of  Napoleon 
himself,  which  would  have  been  difficult,  the  appointment  of 
a  firm  and  able  chief  of  the  staff,  such  as  General  Suchet,  for 
exam])le,  endowing  him  with  absolute  authority  over  all  the 
generals,  and  placing  at  his  disposal  sufficient  troops  and 
money,  would  be  the  means  of  attaining  the  conquest  of  Cadiz 
and  the  pacification  of  Spain,  was  evident  from  the  conf(uest 
of  I'arragona  and  the  pacification  of  Valencia.  And  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  by  entrusting  to  Massena,  with  tlie 
aid  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  and  sufllcient  means  of  trans- 
port, the  expulsion  of  tlie  English,  the  united  genius  of  Suchet 
and  iNfassena  would  bring  to  a  conclusion  this  cruel  war,  which 
if  ill  coiiducted  might  easily  be  the  gulf  in  which  would  be 
lost  both  the  fortunes  of  Na]ioleon  and  of  1^^ ranee.  But  it  was 
an  (MTor  of  rfoseph's  to  su])pose  that  he  did  not  need  thou- 
sands of  men  as  well  as  millions  of  money  ;  it  was  an  illusion  to 
sii])pose  that  he  was  capabh^  of  commanding,  and  that  it  was 
only  necessaiy  to  appoint  som(>  complaisant  courtier  chief  of  the 
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staff,  for  there  was  need  of  a  real  general  commanding-in-chief, 
of  such  a  man  as  General  Snchet,  who  was  a  talented  warrior, 
an  able  governor,  and  a  conciliatoiy  politician. 

Whilst  there  was  much  truth,  therefore,  there  was  some  error 
in  the  system  propounded  by  Joseph,  and  this  was  sufficient  to 
excite  Napoleon's  pitiless  railleries  against  his  brother's  preten- 
sions. To  be  a  general,  he  said,  required  something  more  than 
mere  ability  to  sit  a  horse,  and  to  give  some  signs  of  command. 
To  be  a  general,  a  man  should  unite  to  profound  intelligence 
a  decided  character,  great  powers  of  application,  and  a  habit 
of  paying  constant  attention  to  the  least  details.  For  his  own 
part,  Na]:)oleon  continued,  he  had  the  statements  respecting 
his  troops  always  on  his  table,  and  they  'formed  his  favourite 
reading ;  ho  carried  them  to  bed  with  him,  and  read  them 
when  lie  could  not  sleep  ;  and  that  it  was  by  virtue  of  this 
natural  aptitude  of  spirit  and  character,  of  his  incessant  appli- 
cation and  immense  experience,  that  he  was  able  to  command 
and  to  ensure  obedience,  since  his  soldiers  placed  in  him  im- 
plicit confidence ;  but  that  as  far  as  Joseph  was  concerned 
God  had  not  made  him  a  general ;  that  he  was  by  nature 
gentle,  spirituel,  and  indolent ;  that  pleasures  were  necessary 
to  him,  and  too  much  work  injurious ;  that  men  were  in  the 
habit  of  instinctively  detecting  this  sort  of  disposition,  and 
would  laugh  at  the  idea  of  being  commanded  by  such  a 
general,  whilst  jealousy  would  induce  them  equally  to  decline 
to  obey  the  officer  appointed  to  advise  him.  For  these  reasons, 
he  said,  Joseph  could  not  be  entrusted  with  any  larger  com- 
mand than  that  of  the  army  of  the  centre.  As  for  the 
demand  for  money,  he  declared  that  he  had  none,  and  com- 
plained that  his  brothers,  although  ruling  the  richest  countries 
in  Eui'ope,  were  perpetually  demanding  it  of  him.  Spain,  he 
said,  contained  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  whole  world ; 
and  if  Joseph  knew  how  to  govern,  he  would  be  able  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  funds  for  the  purposes  of  administration, 
as  he  had  already  procured  funds  for  gifts  to  his  favourites, 
for  the  erection  of  royal  residences,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
species  of  luxury  which  was  out  of  place  in  the  present  situa- 
tion of  his  affairs.  With  respect  to  the  sufferings  endured  by 
Spain,  he  said  that  they  were  misfortunes  for  which  there  was 
no  renu^dy,  tliat  the  French  soldiers  suffered  equally,  that  war 
was  war,  and  that  th(i  Spaniards  must  pati('ntly  submit  to 
inevitable  (>vils.  ]!(>  laughed  at  Joseph's  ]iretensions  to  the 
possession  of  the  art  of  fascinating  populations,  and  at  his 
liopcs  of  pcM-forniing  with  millions  of  money  what  could  only 
be  done  witli  thousands  of  men  ;  declaring  that  the  turbulence; 
which  existed  in  S]:)ain  could  only  be  (pielled  by  numbers  of 
troops  and  tlie  exercise  of  great  vigour,  and  Ihat  when  terror 
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had  once  produced  submission,  that  benign  system  of  govern- 
luent  wliich  all  nations  had  a  rio'ht  to  expect  might  succeed. 

In  adopting  a  tone  of  ridicvde  in  reply  to  Joseph's  demands, 
Napoleon  did  not  behave  with  good  faith,  for  ho  was  far  too 
clearsighted  not  to  perceive  to  what  extent  they  were  well 
founded ;  but  he  could  not  change  his  system  or  devote  to  the 
war  in  Spain  what  he  had  destined  for  the  war  in  Russia ;  and 
he  was  anxious,  therefore,  to  continue  the  war  in  Spain  with 
only  the  same  resources,  trusting  that  in  any  case  success  on 
the  Borysthene  would  compensate  for  any  want  of  it  on  the 
Tagus ;  a  calamitous  idea  arising  partly  from  comparative 
ignorance  of  the  distant  places  respecting  which  he  calculated, 
and  partly  from  the  giddiness  of  over  prosperity. 

This  ])eing  the  state  of  affairs,  the  journey  undertaken  by 
Joseph  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  Napoleon  to  alter  his 
system  with  respect  to  Spain  conld  have  no  result,  or  at  least 
could  but  effect  some  slight  changes  in  it  of  no  real  value. 
When  the  first  explosion  of  his  irritation  had  passed  away, 
Napoleon,  whose  severity  only  lasted  for  the  moment,  and  who, 
moreover,  was  sincerely  attached  to  his  brothers,  granted  certain 
changes,  which  were  rather  formal  than  real.  Joseph  was  still 
confined  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  centre,  but  was 
to  exercise  over  all  the  provinces  civil,  judicial,  and  political 
authority.  The  generals  were  directed  to  respect  him  as  a 
king  and  tht^  sovereign  of  a  country  of  which  the  provinces 
were  temporarily  occupied  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of 
the  war,  and  if,  which  was  very  improbable,  Joseph  should  ever 
be  tempted  to  join  one  of  the  armies  of  the  Peninsula,  it  was 
to  be  immediatel}'  given  up  to  him.  Moreover,  recognising 
the  utility  of  increasing  his  influence  over  the  provinces  of 
the  north,  across  which  passed  the  line  of  communication 
with  France,  and  wlu>re  a  large  portion  of  the  populaiiou  was 
thoroughly  wearied  and  dis]iosed  to  submit.  Napoleon  offered  to 
Joseph  to  replace  ^Marshal  ])essieres,  Duke  of  Istria,  by  Marshal 
Jonrdan.  Tlu^  difficulty  would  be  to  induce  the  latter  to  return 
to  Spain,  and  to  acc(>[)t  office  froiu  Na])oleon,  between  whom 
and  himself  there  existed  a  mutual  dislike,  and  to  whose  want 
f)f  moderation  he  was  especially  adverse. 

With  respect  to  his  finances,  Joseph  actually  needed  four 
millions  a  month  for  even  th(>  moderate  support  of  his  various 
functionaries  in  the  ca])ital  and  the  central  ])rovinces,  his  house- 
hold ex})enses,  and  tlie  Spanish  guard;  of  these  necessary  four 
millions,  however,  he  had  obtained  but  ono,  having  been  reduced 
for  his  whole  revenue  to  the  octrois  of  l\ladrid.  This  being  the 
case.  Napoleon  consented  to  grant  him  a  subsidy  of  a  million  a 
month,  and  to  give  u])  to  him  a  fourih  ]iart  of  the  contribufions 
U'vied  l)y  all  the  generals   in    all    tlu"   provinces  of  Spain,   by 
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which  it  seemed  probable  that  the  four  milHons  would  be  com- 
pleted. But  what  chance  was  there  that  the  generals,  leaving 
their  troops  unpaid,  and  having  the  greatest  trouble  to  obtain 
means  of  carriage  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
would  take  out  millions  from  their  chests  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  them  across  Spain  ?  General  Suchet,  indeed,  might 
do  this,  although  he  had  resolved,  after  having  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  troops,  to  devote  all  the  surplus  revenue  to 
the  necessities  of  the  country,  and  in  fact,  as  we  shall  see,  he 
did  do  it;  but  he  was  the  only  one  who  had  either  the  will  or 
the  power. 

With  respect  to  the  serious  question  of  the  territorial  integrity 
of  Spain,  Napoleon  held  the  most  evasive  language,  declaring 
to  Joseph  that  he  was  very  desirous  of  leaving  him  in  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom  in  its  existing  proportions,  but  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  Spaniards  to 
inspire  them  with  the  fear  of  losing  some  of  their  provinces  if 
they  still  obstinately  resisted ;  and  that,  indeed,  if  the  war  were 
much  longer  protracted,  and  became  the  source  of  much  more 
expense,  France  would  require  some  indemnity  for  her  sacrifices. 
He  advised,  therefore,  that  the  Spaniards  should  be  rather  ter- 
rified than  reassured  on  this  point.  In  the  meantime,  being 
unwilling  to  have  a  fresh  family  quarrel  which  would  end,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  King  of  Holland,  with  the  abdication  of 
the  King  of  Spain,  Napoleon  endeavoured  to  soothe  his  brother's 
anxieties,  to  encourage  him,  and  inspire  him  with  hopes  ;  declar- 
ing to  him  that  he  was  sending  a  large  reserve  force  to  the 
Peninsula,  and  that  Suchet,  after  having  taken  Lerida,  Mequi- 
nenza,  and  Tortosa,  would  capture  Tarragona  and  Valencia ; 
that  when  this  conquest  had  been  achieved,  there  would  be  an 
army  which  might  be  directed  to  the  south ;  that  the  army  of 
Andalusia  would  then  be  able  to  assist  the  army  of  Portugal, 
the  organisation  of  which  was  actually  proceeding ;  and  that 
the  reserves  which  were  at  that  moment  crossing  the  Pyrenees 
would  recommence  in  the  autumn  a  campaign  against  the 
English,  which  would  probably  be  more  fortunate  than  the 
]-)rec(>ding  one ;  that  the  submission  of  the  Peninsula  would 
thus  within  a  short  time  be  attained,  when  the  military  com- 
mands would  cease  of  tlieirisclves,  and  Joseph  would  resume  the 
full  exerciser  of  his  royal  authority.  Strange  and  terrible  delu- 
sions tliese,  which  Napol(>on  doubtless  shared  to  some  extent, 
but  to  fi  l(>ss  degi-ee  than  he  asserted,  for  in  his  ideas  Spain  was 
now  but  of  secondary  importance,  and  all  that  went  wrong  in 
the  soiilh  was  to  be  compensated  for  by  success  in  the  north. 

f]ose]ili,  although  disgusted  at  his  sovereignty,  which  ])resente(l 
to  his  eves  nothing  but  spectacles  of  misery,  was  nevertheh^ss 
anxious  to  avoid  a  family  fpiarrel,  which  unist  result  to  Napoleon 
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in  tlie  desprtion  of  another  of  his  brothers,  and  to  hims(4f  in  a 
relapse  into  j)rivate  life,  contented  himself  with  the.s(^  empty 
promises,  and  departed  for  Spain  less  miserably  anxious  than 
he  had  arrived,  but  little  encouraged  by  Napoleon's  vague 
declarations. 

Traversing  Vittoria,  Burgos,  and  \'alladolid,  he  found  the 
inhabitants  still  more  wretched  than  they  had  been  on  his 
departure,  and  he  could  only  console  them  by  repeating  the 
empty  promises  which  had  been  made  to  himself,  and  to  avoid 
importunate  cpu'stioning  hastened  to  Madrid,  where  everything 
liad  become  worse  since  his  departure.  The  only  real  advantage 
he  had  obtained  by  his  mission  to  Paris  had  been  the  promise 
of  the  recei])t  of  a  million  a  month  from  I'aris.  Two  of  these 
millions  ^7ere  due  ;  the  first  of  which  had  been  expended  in 
Joseph's  journey  aiid  residence  at  Paris,  whilst  the  second  was 
to  com(»  with  the  military  convoys,  and  had  not  yet  arrived. 
The  grant  of  a  fourth  part  of  the  contributions  levied  on  the 
country  by  the  military  governors  had  no  effectual  result,  and 
Joseph  was  again  reduced  to  the  octrois  of  ^Madrid,  and  fell  into 
a  state  of  greater  poverty.  Also  during  his  absence  neither  the 
members  of  the  royal  household  nor  the  Spanish  guard  nor  any 
of  the  functionaries  had  received  a  piastre.  To  add  to  the 
general  misery  a  terrible  drought  had  rendered  the  harvest  so 
bad  all  over  the  continent  that  the  price  of  provisions  had  risen 
to  an  extravagant  height ;  and  Joseph  only  returned  to  his 
capital  to  be  present  at  a  scene  of  the  greatest  wretchedness. 
He  again  transmitted  his  complaints  to  Paris  couched  in  terms 
even  bitterer  than  those  of  the  letters  written  previously  to  his 
journey.  But  Napoleon,  fully  occupied  with  his  one  great 
object,  paid  no  attention  to  them  ;  and  the  reserve  which  had 
lieen  withdrawn  from  Italy,  and  which  was  actually  on  its  way 
towards  the  Pyrenees,  was  the  only  succour  which  he  hatl 
troublt;d  himself  to  send  to  Spain. 

This  being  the  state  of  affairs,  it  would  have  been  best  to  have 
etnployed  this  reserve  in  consolidating  the  position  of  the  French, 
and  formiTig,  by  uniting  it  with  the  army  of  Portugal,  a  body 
ca])al)le  of  keeping  the  l\nglish  in  check,  of  disputing  with  them 
either  Badajo/  or  Ciudad  Hodrigo.  and  of  preventing  them  from 
Tiiaking  any  progress  in  tlir  Peninsula  until  Napoleon  should 
ha\i>  settled  in  the  north  all  t  li()S(>  (piestions  which  he  had  resolved 
sliould  tlicre  bt^  dctennined.  The  fatal  Andalusian  expedition, 
wliirli  ])r(>!)ably  ^Marshal  S(jult  had  intended  should  atones  for 
thai  I't'  Oporto,  and  bv  means  of  which  .)()se])h  had  pro])OS('d 
to  extend  his  royal  authority  (A'ei'  a  new  country,  and  which 
had  caused  us  to  fail  at  ( "adiz  and  Ij'slion  for  the  sake  of 
I'adaioz,  tlie  ron(|iiest  of  wliich  derided  nothing,  and  which  had 
caused  us  I0  neglect  the  principal  ol)jector  this  war  by  uselessly 
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dispersing  8o,000  men  who  would  have  sufficed  for  the  expulsion 
of  the  English — this  deplorable  expedition,  we  say,  should  have 
served  as  a  lesson,  and  if  a  retreat  were  not  made  from  Andalusia 
upon  La  Manclia,  which  would  certainly  have  been  the  wisest 
course  to  pursue  whilst  Napoleon  was  in  the  north,  it  would 
have  only  been  commonly  prudent  to  have  paused  at  the  borders 
of  the  conquered  country,  and  to  have  then  taken  up  a  solid 
position.  General  Suchet  would  there  have  been  able  to  keep 
possession  of  Aragon,  and  even  to  capture  Tarragona,  whence 
the  Catalan  insurrectionists  drew  their  resources ;  Marshal  Soult 
would  have  been  able,  without  the  capture  of  Cadiz,  to  guard 
Andalusia  ;  and  finally,  the  army  of  Portugal,  reinforced  by  the 
reserve  which  had  arrived,  would  have  been  in  a  condition  to 
follow  all  the  movements  of  Lord  Wellington  upon  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  or  Badajoz  in  order  to  frustrate  them.  But  Napoleon, 
judging  of  tlie  state  of  affairs  from  a  distance,  and  imagining 
that  they  were  as  he  desired  they  should  be,  believing  that  Joseph 
had  but  demanded  money  for  his  own  extravagant  purposes,  and 
that  the  generals  demanded  reiuforcements  only  in  accordance 
with  their  habit  of  requiring  more  troops  than  they  needed,  was 
persuaded  that  by  granting  a  portion  of  the  reserve  to  General 
Suchet  he  would  be  able,  Tarragona  once  taken,  to  subdue 
Valencia,  and  that  when  Valencia  had  been  vanquished  it  would 
be  easy  for  him  to  advance  towards  Grenada;  that  Marshal 
Soult  being  thus  set  free  on  that  side  would  be  able  to  advance 
towards  Estramadura,  and  that  joining  the  army  of  Portugal, 
then  reinforced  by  the  reserve,  he  would  be  able  in  conjunction 
with  it  to  hurl  back  the  English  towards  Lisbon.  As,  moreover, 
he  did  not  intend  to  recall  the  guard  and  the  Polish  troops 
before  winter,  and  the  reserve,  he  calculated,  would  arrive  at 
the  end  of  the  summer,  he  considered  that  there  would  be  time 
during  the  autumn  to  make  great  progress  in  the  affairs  of 
Si)ain,  and  to  conquer  almost  the  whole  of  the  Peninsula,  with 
tli(i  exception  of  Portugal,  before  that  he  himself  should  have  set 
out  for  the  north.  Such  were  the  fresh  illusions  on  which  he 
founded  his  plan  of  operations  for  the  close  of  the  year  i8ii. 

Hut  in  the  meantime,  wliilst  the  reserve  was  still  to  arrive, 
aud  Tarragona  still  to  be  captured  by  General  Suclu^t,  Marshal 
Soult,  ])osted  at  Tjlerena,  within  sight  of  J^adajoz,  demanded 
to  be  aided  in  liis  attem])t  to  save  this  ])lace,  which  in  spite  of 
its  heroic  resistance  was  on  the  evi^  of  surrender'.  Marshal 
Maruumt,  a  generous  companion-in-arms,  and  eager  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  at  tlie  head  of  th(>  ariuy  of  ]V)rtugal,  spared 
no  ])aijis  in  liis  ])re])arations  to  fly  to  tlio  succour  of  i^adajoz. 
Although  Na]K)l(H)n  had  recommended  him  to  undf>rtake  nothing 
until  his  troops  should  hav(»  had  some  re]")Ose,  should  be  pro- 
pei-ly  e(|ui])ped  and  pi-u\i\l((l  with  horses,  he  ditl  not  hesitate  to 
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commence  hi?  march  fis  soon  as  their  most  urgent  necessities 
had  been  sii])pliecl.  Well  knowing  that  in  conjunction  witli 
Marshal  Soult  his  army  must  be  uunu>rically  strong,  he  was 
more  careful  with  res])ect  to  the  quality  than  the  number  of 
the  troops  which  he  took  with  him,  selecting  from  the  40,000 
men,  which  were  all  that  remained  to  him  after  the  battle  of 
Fuenterf  d'Onoro,  30,000  effective  troops,  of  \\liom  3000  were 
cavalry.  The  artillery  he  took  with  him  only  amounted  to 
thirty-six  pieces  of  cannon,  a  small  number,  but  as  many  as 
circumstances  permitted  him  to  employ.  After  having  in  some 
degree  restored  the  discipline  and  ])liysical  vigour  of  his  troops 
by  a  month  of  repose  and  liberal  rations,  he  resolved  to  comply 
witli  the  urgent  entreaties  of  ^farshal  Soult,  and  to  execute  a 
movement  upon  J']stramadura,  descending  by  tlie  Col  d(>  llanos 
upon  tlie  Tagus,  crossing  this  river  at  Almaraz,  and  advancing 
by  Truxillo  upon  tlu^  Guadiana.  Foreseeing  the  diiliculty  he 
would  have  in  obtaining  subsistence  for  his  troops  in  tht>  very 
impovcj'ished  valley  of  the  Tagus,  es])ecially  in  the  month  of 
'June,  he  re(|uirrd  of  Joseph's  commissariat  that  it  slioidd  send 
him  by  the  Tagus  to  Almaraz  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
rations  of  biscuit,  together  with  a  pontoon  equipage  which  he 
knew  to  be  at  ^Madrid,  that  the  passage  of  the  river  might  not 
be  a  cause  of  delay. 

All  these  precautions  having  been  taken,  he  liad  recourse 
to  a  feint  for  the  pur])ose  of  deceiving  the  English,  and  re- 
taining them  before  Ciudad  Rodrigo  whilst  he  marched  upon 
Badajoz.  AVitli  this  intention  he  had  stores  prepared  as  though 
his  sole  intention  were  to  revictual  (Jiudad  Jiodrigo,  and  ])ro- 
ceeded  tliitlier  on  the  5th  of  .lune  with  his  advanced  guard 
and  a  portion  of  liis  army,  whilst  Iveynier  with  the  remainder 
of  tlie  army  in  two  divisions  ])assed  the  Col  de  IJanos,  de- 
scended u|)i»n  the  Tagus,  and  with  the  materiel  which  had 
eiiiiie  from  Madrid  made  pre])arations  for  eifecting  the  passage 
of  the  river  at  Almaraz.  General  Spencer,  wdio  remained  on 
the  Agueda  with  some  English  and  Portuguese  troops  in  the 
ai)sence  of  Lord  W^Tlington.  who  had  led  three  divisions  under 
the  \valls  of  Jjadajoz,  was  unable  to  make  head  against  the 
Trench  army,  and  did  not  (n'en  attempt  it  He  fell  back  before 
General  ^NLarmont's  advanced  posts,  and  tlu'  latter  was  able  to 
coinmunicate  without  difficulty  with  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  and  to 
throw  into  it  the  stores  which  lie  liad  brouglit  witli  liim.  This 
operation  having  been  successfully  accom])lislied.  the  marshal 
])romptly  retraced  his  stejis,  and  rejoined  lieynier  upon  the 
'J'agus.  w  itliout  attending  to  the  objections  of  Afarshal  T3essi(^res, 
who  declared  this  movement  of  the  army  of  Portugal  prema- 
ture, and  even  a  source  of  nuich  danger  to  the  nortli  of  the 
iVniusuJa,   wliilst  no  consid(^rable  portion  of   the   reserve  had 
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yet  entered  Oastille.  Marshal  Marmont,  nevertheless,  per- 
sisted in  his  resolution,  and  continued  his  march  towards 
Bstramadura. 

It  was  time  that  he  should  appear  before  Badajoz,  for  it 
was  certain  that  it  must  surrender  if  not  speedily  relieved. 
Marshal  Soult,  although  joined  by  General  Drouet  with  the 
ninth  corps,  which  had  been  ordered  to  throw  itself  into  Estra- 
madura  after  the  battle  of  Fuentfes  d'Onoro,  having  still  no 
more  than  25,000  effective  troops,  did  not  dare  to  hazard  a 
battle  with  the  English  army,  which  numbered  40,000  men 
since  the  arrival  of  Lord  Wellington  with  three  divisions. 
lie  could  not  even  inform  the  besieged  garrison,  so  closely 
were  they  blockaded,  that  he  had  come  to  their  aid ;  but  the 
former,  resolved  to  perish  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  to  yield 
neither  to  threats  of  assault  nor  to  assaults  themselves,  had 
determined  rather  to  bury  themselves  under  the  ruins  of  the 
fortress  than  surrender  it.  There  is  indeed  no  example  in  the 
whole  history  of  sieges,  a  speci(^s  of  warfare  so  fertile  in  the 
case  of  Frenchmen  in  illustrious  facts,  which  surpasses  tht^ 
defence  made  by  the  garrison  of  Badajoz  during  the  months 
of  April,  May,  and  June  of  tlie  year  18 1 1. 

After  having  sustained  a  first  siege  frojn  th(^  22nd  Api'il 
to  the  16II1  of  May,  tlie  date  of  the  battle  of  Albuera,  and 
having  during  all  that  time  checked  by  a  superior  fire  the  ap- 
proaches of  the  enemy,  who  had  lost  a  thousand  men  without 
succeeding  in  effecting  a  breach  ;  and  after  having  been  again 
invested  after  the  battle  of  Albuera,  without  having  received 
a  single  additional  man  or  sack  of  wheat,  this  brave  garrison 
had  been  from  the  20th  of  May  besieged  by  an  army  of 
40,000  men. 

The  li'higlish  liad  not  be(m  wanting  on  their  side  in  making 
efforts  for  its  capture,  and  had  directed  them  in  the  east  against 
the  castle,  and  in  tlie  nortli  against  the  Fort  of  St.  Christoval, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Giiadiana.  Tlie  waters  of  the 
llavillas,  retained  by  a  bar,  liad  bc^come  a  powerful  means  of 
deftuice  for  the  castle  ;  but  unhappily  it  was  built  upon  a  ])ro- 
jecting  tongue  of  land,  and  exposed  its  sides  to  the  Englisli 
artilkuy,  which  continually  attacking  it  with  no  less  than 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon,  had  completely  demolished  its  higli 
towers  and  exterior  bastions.  The  terres,  however,  being  of 
great  thickness  in  tliis  part,  had  preserved  their  escarpment, 
and  the  gari-ison  l)y  clearing  the  foot  of  the  breaches  under  an 
incessant  fij-(^  of  grape,  grenades,  and  howitzers  had  rendered 
tliem  impracticable.  Besides  this,  Lamare,  the  governor,  had 
raised  an  interior  entrencliment  behind  the  breach,  flanking  it 
with  cannons  loaded  with  grape  ;  and  General  Fhilippon,  posted 
at  the  spot  with  the  best  troops,  pre]iar(xl  to  receive  the  assailants 
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at  tlie  point  of  the  bayonet.  These  preparations  having  become 
known  to  the  EugUsh,  they  had  changed  their  plan  of  opera- 
tions, and  directed  all  the  fury  of  their  attack  against  the  Fort 
of  St.  Christoval,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Guadiana,  and  having 
made  two  breaches  in  the  right  bastion,  had  resolved  to  carry 
them  by  assault  before  even  having  carried  their  approaches 
to  the  edge  of  the  fosse.  Five  hundred  infantry,  with  some 
artillerymen  and  engineers,  defended  the  threatened  bastion, 
under  Captain  Chauoin  of  the  8Sth ;  and  the  besieged  did  not 
fail  to  clear,  as  they  had  at  the  castle,  the  foot  of  the  walls 
under  the  enemy's  hre,  and  had,  moreover,  strewed  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch  with  obstacles  of  all  kinds,  disposed  a  line  of  bombs 
at  the  summit  ol  the  lu'each,  and  placed  cannon  loaded  with 
grape  on  the  Hanks,  and  a  line  of  grenadiers  provided  Avith  threes 
uuiskets  each  in  the  rear.  On  ihe  night  of  the  6th  of  June 
seven  or  eight  hundred  I'higlish  bravely  leaving  theii'  trenches, 
and  advancing  openly  some  hundreds  of  metres,  arrived  at  the 
edge  of  the  l'o>se.  anil  were  compelled  to  jump  in,  the  counter- 
scarp not  having  been  demoli>hed,  and  had  then  attempted  to 
scale  the  breach.  JJut  the  lire  of  musketry  receiving  them  in 
front,  the  gra])e  shot  of  the  cannon  taking  them  in  Hank,  and 
the  bombs  rolling  down  upon  their  legs,  they  liad  been  comjielled 
I0  retreat,  leaving  three  hundred  kilk-d  or  wounded  in  the  fosses 
of  Fdi't  St.  Christoval. 

'I'ht'  l»ravi'  garrison,  which  had  in  tliis  alfair  l^ut  five  or  six 
of  their  numljer  wounded,  was  filled  witli  enthusiasm,  and  onlv 
desired  tlie  re]K'tition  of  such  attacks;  whilst  the  population, 
sulfering  cruelly  fi'om  the  Jlre  of  th(>  English,  and  almost  desir- 
ing the  success  of  tin'  French  as  a  means  of  saving  them  from 
the  horrors  of  an  assault,  wcw  also  inspired  with  feelings  of 
great  admiration.  The  l-Jiglisli.  confused  and  irritated,  had 
avenged  themsehcs  during  the  following  days  l)y  overwhelming 
the  unfortunate  city  with  murderous  projectiles,  and  attempted 
to  enlarge  l)y  ])o\\crl'id  reinforcements  of  artillery  rlie  breaches 
of  i''ort  St.  Christoval.  On  the  19th  of  June  they  made  a  new  and 
equally  l;(jld  attein])t  to  carr}'  the  two  Ijreaches.  Two  hundred 
men  of  the  21st.  under  Ca])taiii  Joudiou  and  the  sergeantof  artil- 
lery Jirelte,  defended  them,  and  had  taken  the  same  precaution 
to  i-ender  the  enemy's  success  almost  impossiljle.  In  the  midst 
of  the  night  the  iMiglish  threw  tliemselves  from  their  trenches 
into  the  fosses  and  escaladed  the  ruins  of  the  walls;  but  our 
grenadiers,  o^•erwllelming  them  with  discharges  of  luusketry 
at  the  foot  of  the  breaclies.  and  then  rushing  n])on  them  with 
the  Iniyonet,  drove  them  back  from  this  second  unsuccessful 
attempt  with  i'riglitful  carnage. 

There  was  now  no  kind  of  danger  ca[)able  of  intimidating 
this  brave  u'arrison  :  but  unfortunatelv  provisions  beu-an  to  fail, 
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and  there  was  fear  that,  worn  out  as  it  was  with  fatigue  and 
privations,  it  would  be  compelled  to  yield  to  want  although  not 
to  the  assaults  of  the  enemy.  But  the  approach  of  an  army  of 
relief,  although  unknown  to  the  defenders  of  the  fortress,  was 
known  by  Lord  Wellington,  who  was  always  informed  of  our 
movements  ;  and  on  the  loth  of  June,  having  received  infor- 
mation of  the  march  of  General  Keynier  upon  the  Tagus,  the 
English  general  determined  to  raise  the  siege,  and  began  to 
withdraw  his  troops ;  the  chief  reason  for  this  determination 
being  that  the  munitions  of  war  collected  at  Elvas  had  been 
exhausted,  and  that  it  was  necessary  witliout  loss  of  time  to 
employ  all  the  available  means  of  transport  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  more  from  Abrantes,  the  principal  depot  of  the  British 
army,  twenty-five  leagues  distant. 

On  the  13th  and  14th  of  June  accordingly  Lord  Wellington, 
excessively  vexed  at  having  uselessly  lost  2000  of  his  best  troops 
under  the  walls  of  Badajoz,  and  at  liaving  been  twice  repulsed 
before  a  place  defended  by  a  mere  handful  of  French,  succes- 
sively broke  up  all  his  camps,  and  retired  on  the  17th  upon 
Caya,  falling  back  upon  the  mountains  of  Portalegre,  and  taking 
up  a  well  chosen  defensive  position,  as  was  his  custom  when 
in  the  presence  of  the  impetuous  troops  of  the  French  army. 

When  the  brave  garrison  perceived  the  enemy's  camps  dis- 
appearing, they  were  at  iu'st  in  doubt  respecting  what  could 
have  occurred,  but  speedily  learnt  with  transports  of  joy,  which 
were  shared  by  the  population,  that  by  means  of  its  own  bravery 
and  the  succour  which  had  arrived  the  second  siege  was  to  end 
as  the  first  had  done,  in  their  own  triumph.  In  fact.  Marshal 
Marmont,  after  having  lost  some  days  before  the  Tagus  on 
account  of  the  insufiiciency  of  the  means  of  crossing  it  at  his 
command,  for  they  had  only  been  able  to  forward  to  him  from 
Madrid  a  portion  of  that  which  he  had  rerpiired,  had  at  length 
crossed  tlie  stream,  traversed  the  mountains  of  Truxillo,  and 
on  the  1 8th  of  June  entered  Merida,  eifecting  on  tlie  same 
day  his  junction  with  Marshal  Soult,  who  gave  him  the  most 
hearty  thanks  for  the  aid  he  thus  received,  without  which  he 
must  have  endured  the  disgrace  of  seeing  the  capture  by  the 
enemy  of  Badajoz,  which  was  tlxe  sole  tropliy  of  the  two  years' 
warfare  in  Andalusia. 

On  the  20th  of  Juiie  the  two  marshals,  whose  forces  num- 
bered over  fifty  thousand  men,  made  their  entry  into  Badajoz, 
congratnlated  the  heroic  garrison  which  had  so  valiantly  de- 
fended the  fortress  entrusted  to  their  courage,  distributed 
amongst  them  the  rewards  they  so  well  dc^served,  and  carried 
their  advanced  ])osts  close  to  the  l^lnglish,  who  at  the  sight  of 
the  enemy  remained  carefully  shut  up  in  th(>  camp. 

If  this  excellent  army,  which,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
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Marshal  Davout,  wa?  the  best  in  Europe,  being  composed  of 
veteran  troops  of  Austerlitz,  Jena,  and  Friesland,  and  having 
endured  in  addition  to  its  other  long  campaigns  three  years 
of  the  most  formidable  species  of  warfare  in  the  Peninsula  ; 
if  this  excellent  army,  we  say,  had  been  commanded  by  a 
single  marshal  instead  of  two,  and  this  marshal  liad  been 
Massena,  it  would  not  have  failed  to  have  sought  an  encounter 
with  the  English,  and  made  Lord  Wellington  expiate  the  suc- 
cess he  had  already  obtained,  which  was  due  in  some  degree 
certainly  to  his  own  indisputable  merit,  but  in  a  greater 
degree  to  the  errors  and  the  passions  of  his  adversaries.  But 
Marshal  Soult,  rejoiced  at  having  escaped  the  disgrace  of 
seeiug  Badajoz  fall  before  his  eyes,  was  not  disposed  to  risk 
new  hazards ;  whilst  Marshal  Marmont,  feeling  the  greatest 
distrust  of  his  colleague,  was  little  inclined  to  act  in  concert 
with  him,  and  was  also  disinclined  to  compromise  the  success- 
ful result  of  his  march  by  risking  the  chances  of  a  decisive 
l)attle.  Th(>re  was  no  one,  in  fact,  in  the  French  army,  save 
Massena,  whose  ardent  military  ]iatriotism  burned  so  fiercely 
at  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  that  forgetful  of  himself  he  only 
cnred  to  destroy  or  to  he  destroyed  by  the  enemy  before 
him. 

The  two  marshals  committed  the  error,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  errors  committed  at  this  time,  of  remaining 
with  50.000  uicn  in  the  presence  of  40.OOO  of  the  enemy, 
amr)iigst  whom  there  were,  moreover,  only  25,000  English, 
witliout  attacking  them.  They  passed  some  days  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  i3adajoz  for  the  pur]iose  of  supplying  its  wants, 
reinforciiig  the  garrison,  repairing  the  breaches  made  in  the 
walls,  and  filling  its  magazines,  which  were  now  positivelv 
'Mii])ty.  ]\Iany  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled  at  the  tiine  of  the 
fii'st  siege,  nianv  nuire  liad  1'ollowed  their  example  at  the 
ap])r(>ach  of  the  second,  and  the  fear  of  a  third  driving  away 
;i  certain  numl)t'i-  of  those  that  still  remained,  the  city  was  thus 
aliiK'St  eiii])tv.  And  this  would  not  have  been  an  evil  if  the 
]irirti()n  nf  the  populatioii  which  remained  had  not  been  unfor- 
tunate-K-  the  most  ]ioor.  the  least  capable  of  ]^ro^'iding  for  their 
own  <ni)-istenc(\  and  the  most  difficult  to  keej)  in  order. 

T}u>  two  marshals  had  scarcely  l)een  in  company  a  few  days 
bcfVire  n  f[narrel  broke  out  between  lluMn.  Marshal  Soult  had 
long  been  al)sent  from  Andalusia  ;  for  having  set  out  from 
Siville  to  fight  the  batth^  of  Albuera.  and  having  then  detei-- 
inin.'d  to  remain  in  ])osition  at  Elerena.  he  had  desired  to  draw 
the  armv  of  I'ortiigal  definitively  within  the  circle  of  its  opera- 
tions, to  leave  to  it  the  protectir)n  of  Badajoz,  to  devolve  upon 
it  thus  this  most  difficult  porticm  of  his  task,  and  be  able  at 
length  to  devote  his  undivided  forces  to  the  siege  of  Cadiz. 
VOL.  \n.  2  <■ 
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which  had  been  so  unfortunately  neglected  for  that  of  Badajoz. 
This  idea  was  a  very  natural  one,  but  somewhat  unreasonable, 
for  the  necessary  position  of  the  army  of  Portugal  was  Sala- 
manca, for  the  preservation  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  for  the 
defence  against  the  English  of  Old  Castille,  which  was  the 
base  of  operations  of  all  the  French  armies.  It  was  certainly 
within  its  proper  line  of  operations,  but  only  just  within 
it,  when  following  the  English  from  the  north  to  the  south  it 
disputed  with  them  the  possession  of  Badajoz.  But  to  demand 
that  it  should  establish  itself  permanently  in  Estramadura  was 
to  require  it  to  abandon  its  principal  object  for  an  accessory 
one.  Had  it  done  so,  in  fact.  Lord  Wellington  would  have 
been  able  to  capture  Ciudad  Rodrigo  (as  a  similar  error  subse- 
quently enabled  him),  and  by  proceeding  to  Valladolid,  to  cut 
off  the  French  communications.  It  must  be  added  that  to  con- 
fine the  army  of  Portugal  at  Badajoz  by  leaving  it  there  alone, 
was  to  condemn  it  to  the  powerless  state  in  which  Marshal 
Soult  had  been  at  Llerena,  and  to  the  distress  of  seeing  Badajoz 
captured  under  their  very  eyes.  Reduced  to  30,000  men  as  it 
actually  was,  it  could  effect  nothing,  and  the  only  means  by 
which  it  could  again  number  40,000  or  45,000  troops  was  by 
returning  to  the  north,  and  rallying  all  those  which  it  had  left 
sick,  wounded,  or  exhausted  at  Salamanca. 

Marshal  Soult,  pressed  by  the  letters  which  he  received  from 
Seville,  presented  himself  one  morning  before  Marshal  Mar- 
mont  to  communicate  to  him  his  state  of  embarrassment  and 
his  wishes,  and  threw  the  man  into  a  state  of  the  greatest 
astonishment  and  distrust.  And  certainly  to  leave  Marshal 
Marmont  alone  at  Badajoz  was  to  expose  him  to  the  danger 
of  being  attacked  by  more  than  40,000  of  the  enemy,  whilst 
he  had  only  30,000  with  which  to  oppose  them ;  and  to  satisfy 
the  most  ardent  wishes  of  Lord  Wellington,  who  awaited  upon 
the  Oaya  the  abandonment  of  one  of  the  marshals  by  the  other 
in  order  to  overwhelm  him.  Marshal  Marmont,  who  was  very 
distrustful  of  his  colleague,  believed  that  he  saw  in  this  pro- 
position an  example  of  unheard-of  ingratitude,  and  a  perfidious 
desire  to  expose  the  army  of  Portugal  to  some  signal  disaster, 
and  indulged  on  the  strength  of  this  gratuitous  supposition 
in  the  most  profound  resentment.  The  truth  was,  that  whilst 
IVfarshal  Soult  was  far  from  wishing  to  compromise  the  army 
of  i\)rtiigal,  since  he  must  indeed  hav(^  suffered  with  it,  h(^ 
was  nevertheless  anxious  to  throw  u])on  it  the  most  ungrateful 
part  of  his  task,  and  be  thus  at  liberty  to  attend  to  his  own 
affairs.  INTarslial  Marmont  replied  witli  extreme  severity  that 
if  he  wisluMJ  to  dispart,  leaving  at  Badajoz  the  bulk  of  the  army 
of  Andalusia,  nothing  could  be  easier,  for  it  would  remain  to 
him.    Aiarshal   Marmont,  to  command  the  two  united   armies; 
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and  that  otherwise  he  himself  would  depart  immediately,  and 
would  not  return  upon  the  Guadiana  until  he  was  assured  of 
finding  there  a  force  sufliciently  numerous,  when  united  to 
his  own  troops,  to  vanquish  the  Eng'lish.  Having  said  this  to 
Marshal  Soult.  he  also  expressed  it  to  him  in  writing,  in  dry 
and  peremptory  terms,  and  made  ])reparations  for  departure. 

Since  they  would  not  remain  united  to  give  battle  to  the 
Englisli,  the  two  marshals  could  do  nothing  better  than  place 
Badajo/i  in  a  fair  state  of  defence,  and  then  proceed,  each  in 
his  own  direction,  to  perform  their  essential  duties.  The  pre- 
sence of  ^Marshal  Soult  in  Andalusia  was,  in  fact,  indispensable, 
and  nothing  but  a  great  victory  over  the  English  could  have 
excused  his  not  being  there ;  and  it  was  equally  necessary  that 
Marshal  ]\larmont  should  proceed  towards  the  north  of  the 
Peninsida.  Marshal  Soult  therefore  quitted  Badajoz  on  the 
27th  of  June  with  a  large  portion  of  his  army  in  order  to 
proceed  to  Seville,  only  leaving  General  Drouet  d'Erlon  with 
two  divisions  and  some  cavalry  to  serve  as  a  corps  of  observa- 
tion around  Badajoz.  This  was  an  error,  for  this  corps,  useless 
if  the  J'higlish  departed,  and  insufficient  if  they  remained,  could 
not  but  be  compromised,  as  the  result  speedily  showed,  and  it 
would  ha\e  been  better  to  have  simply  left  in  Badajoz  a  gar- 
rison of  10,000  men  in  lieu  of  5000,  with  stores  in  proportion, 
and  to  have  N\ithdrawn  the  whole  of  the  army  of  Andalusia. 
Badajoz  would  thus  have  been  better  able  to  defend  itself, 
and  Marshal  Soult  more  capable  of  fulfilling  the  task  assigned 
to  hiiu. 

Tlowevtu-  this  might  be,  he  marched  from  Badajoz  to  Seville, 
and  ]\Iarshal  Marmont  placed  himself  en  route  towards  the 
Tagus.  The  English,  exliausted  by  two  fruitless  sieges,  and 
being  without  tlie  materiel  necessary  to  recommence  a  third, 
and  having  in  their  ranks  many  sick,  who  had  acquired  upon 
the  bank  of  the  Guadiana  the  fevers  of  Estramadura,  established 
themselves  upon  tlie  Sierra  de  Portalegre,  having  need  of  repose, 
and  taking  u[)  their  summer  ({uarlers,  which  in  that  burning 
climate  are  e(|uivalent  to  winter  (juarters  in  the  north. 

Marshal  Mai-mont.  whose  mission  as  general-in-chief  of  tlie 
army  of  Portugal  was  to  op])(ise  tlie  undertakings  of  th(^ 
l']nglis]i,  in  the  first  ]>lace  in  tlie  norlli,  where  was  one  prin- 
ci])al  line  of  conmiunication.  and  in  the  second  ])lace  in  the 
south,  selected  with  great  discernment  the  part  of  t]u>  ^J'agus 
between  'I'alavi'ra  and  Alcantara  as  that  from  whence  he  could 
most  easily  execute  his  various  duties,  lie  was  able,  in  fact, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  by  the  Col  de  J^anos,  to  reach 
Salamanca  in  lour  mai-ches,  to  effect  then  a  junction  with  the 
army  of  the  north,  and  in  concert  witli  it  to  succour  Ciudad 
Kddrigo.      And  froiu  this  same  ])osition  he  could  also  speedily 
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descend  by  Truxillo  upon  Merida  and  Badajoz,  and  unite  there, 
as  he  did,  with  the  army  of  Andalusia.     Having  determined 
upon  this  situation,  he  chose  the  bridge  of  Almaraz  as  the  centre 
of  the  communications  which  he  had  to  guard,  and  adopted  as 
his  headquarters  the  village  of  Naval-]\toral,  situated  between 
the  Tagus   and  the   Tietar,   and  covered  by  these  two  rivers. 
He  commenced  operations  by  strengthening  as  much  as  possible 
the  bridge  of  Almaraz,  providing  it  with  two  strong  tetcs  de  pont ; 
and  as  there  were  on  the  plateau  de  I'Estramadura  towards  the 
Col  de  Mirabele  dominant  positions  whence  the  works  of  Almaraz 
might  be  advantageously  attacked,  he  constructed  many  forts 
on  these  positions,  placing  in  them  small  garrisons.     He  also 
constructed  on  the  Tietar  a  bridge  and  a  Ute  de  font,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to   render  it  equally  easy  to  debouch  from  the 
one  side  or  the  other  upon  the  enemy  whom  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  encounter.     These  precautions  having  been  taken,  he 
cantoned  one   of   his   divisions  at  Almaraz,    and   disposed  his 
light  cavalry  in  echelons  on  the  Truxillo  road,  in  order  to  scour 
Estramadura,  receive  provisions,  and  obtain  news  from  Badajoz. 
He  established  another  of  his  divisions  at  Naval-Moral  in  order 
to  guard  his  headquarters,  and  placed  two  at  Placentia,  so  as  to 
be  always  ready  to  pass  the  mountains  and  descend  upon  Sala- 
manca, and  one  at  the  Col  de  Banos  itself,  to  be  always  ready 
to  debouch  on  Old  Castille.     Finally,  he  left  the  sixth  division 
on  his  rear  to  defend  against  the  insurgents  the  rich  province 
of  Avila.     When  he  had  completed  this  wise  and  skilful  dis- 
tribution of  his  forces,   which   permitted  him  to   march  upon 
Estramadura  or  Castille  with  equal  rapidity,  Marshal  Marmont 
devoted  his  attention  to  tlie  formation  of  magazines,  the  repa- 
ration of  his  artillery,   and  the  care  of  his  sick  and  wounded 
which  remained  around  Salamanca.     In  the  meantime,  being 
situated  on  the  confines  of  the  army  of  the  centre,  and  finding 
himself  involved  in  dis]mtes  with  it  respecting  the  distance  to 
which  he  might  extend  his  search  for  provisions,  he  proceeded 
to  Madrid  in  order  to  come  to  aii  understanding  with  Joseph, 
witli  whom  he  had  been  veiy  intimate,  and  with  whom,  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  fatality  peculiar  to  all  S])anisli  affairs,  he  had 
had  many  violent  disputes,  although  the  disposition  of  each  was 
gentle,  and  they  were  extreuiely  ]:)artial  to  each  other. 

It  will  !)('  remembered  that  !^[arshal  l)essicres  had  feared 
much  llic  clTfCt  wliich  would  bo  ]iroduced  upon  the  noi'thern 
provinces  by  the  witlidrawal  of  tli(^  army  of  l*ortugal,  and  liad 
uiadii  strenuous  efforts  to  ])revent  its  departure.  The  English, 
on  their  side,  liad  indulged  in  ]io])es  that  tliese  provinces  would 
rise  in  insurrection  as  soon  as  the  army  of  |-*ortugal  ceased  to 
])e  in  the  midst  of  them.  It  ha])]-)ened,  liowever,  that  these 
fears  and   hopes  were  equally    unfounded,  aiul  in  spite  of  the 
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exertions  of  the  regency  of  Cadiz,  the  Castilians,  ahnost  as 
weary  of  the  gueriUas  as  of  the  French,  had  remained  tranquih 
At  the  same  time,  the  gueriHa  bands  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  attempt  some  enterprises.  Marquesita  had 
surprised  Santander,  and  committed  great  ravages  throughout 
this  province.  The  insurgents  of  Leon  had  harassed  General 
Seras,  but  had  been  dispersed  by  some  regiments  of  the  young 
guard  under  ^larshal  Bessieres,  who,  fearing  that  he  could  not 
occupv  at  the  same  time  Burgos.  \  alladolid,  Salamanca,  Leon, 
and  Astorga.  had  dismantled  the  works  of  Astorga,  and  with- 
drew from  the  Asturias  General  Bonnet,  who  had  for  three 
years  maintained  his  position  \n  these  difficult  provinces  with 
as  much  vigour  as  ability,  even  keeping  in  check  Galicia,  which 
did  not  dare  to  revolt  from  the  fear  of  being  taken  «.  rcvcrs. 
To  recall  him  from  tlu'  Asturias  was,  therefore,  an  error,  which 
left  the  Asturians  and  Galicians  at  liberty  to  descend  upon 
(.'astille.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these  difficulties.  Marshal 
Bessit'Tes  was  quite  in  a  position  to  keep  Castille  in  check,  and 
was  about  to  be  reinforced,  moreover,  by  the  division  Sonham, 
one  of  the  three  which  composed  the  corps  of  reserve  actually 
on  its  march  to  the  frontiers  of  Spain. 

Events  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  reflecting  much  glory 
on  our  arms,  although  productive  of  little  addition  to  our 
])ower,  occurred  in  the  meantime  in  Catalonia  and  Aragon  in 
connection  with  the  army  of  General  Suchet.  It  will  doubtless 
be  renieml)ered  with  what  vigour  and  what  precision  General 
Suclit^t  conducted  the  sieges  c>f  Lerida.  Mequinenza,  and  Tor- 
tosa.  the  success  of  \\hich  coming  after  the  ca])ture  of  Girone 
almost  com])leted  the  confjuest  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia. 
Xeverthelt'ss  Tarragona,  the  most  im]-)ortant  of  the  fortresses  of 
this  country,  remained  untaken.  being  ])rotected.  in  addition  to 
its  own  strength,  which  was  great,  by  its  contiguity  to  tlu>  sea 
and  the  siqiport  of  the  I'lnglish  fleet.  It  served,  thei-efore.  as 
the  suj)])0ft.  the  asylum  aiid  inexhaustible  magazine  and  ar.'^enal 
for  the  insurrectionist  army  rif  Catalonia;  and  tlie  necessity  for 
its  siege  and  capturi'  was  accoi'ding'ly  so  ui-gent,  that  GJeneral 
Suclict  had  made  witli  tliis  \ii'w  immense  preparations,  col- 
lecting a  large  and  sujii'rb  park  of  lieavy  artillery  at  Tor- 
t(><a.  tngrtlier  witli  1500  h-'r^.'s.  And  all  these  ]-)re])arations 
(Ifiii'ral  Snclit't  had  been  able  to  make  witluuit  ruining  the 
ciiuntiy.  by  virtue  of  tlie  repose  which  lie  had  bestoweel  upon 
the  proviiice  under  his  command,  and  the  system  of  regular 
contribui  ieiis  wliich  he  jiad  substituted  for  forcible  seizures. 

P)''>iib's  tju'  nmgaziues  of  u'rain  which  lie  liad  made  in  Aragon 
and  in  tlie  poi'ti^m  oF  (Jatalonia  entrusted  lo  his  care.  Gen(U'al 
Sueliet  had  cnllfcted  great  immbers  of  cattle,  paI•tl^'  bv  pur- 
chase   from    ihe    inliabitants   of   the    l'\-renees,    and    paiiK'    b\- 
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carefully  preserving  those  which  were  seized  from  the  insur- 
gents of  Soria  and  Calatayud.  His  stores  being  thus  prepared, 
he  had  distributed  his  army  in  such  a  manner  that  Aragon 
should  not  be  left  exposed  to  the  enemy  whilst  he  should 
proceed  to  Lower  Catalonia  for  the  purjDOse  of  the  capture  of 
Tarragona.  When  Napoleon  had  detached  the  lower  portion  of 
Catalonia  for  the  purpose  of  confiding  it  together  with  Aragon 
to  the  command  of  General  Suchet,  he  had  granted  to  him  at 
the  same  time  16,000  or  17,000  men  of  the  army  of  Catalonia, 
and  had  replaced  them  in  that  army  by  one  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  corps  of  reserve.  With  this  reinforcement 
General  Suchet  had  40,000  troops  under  his  command,  of  whom 
he  left  20,000  to  guard  Aragon,  whilst  he  destined  the  other 
20,000  for  the  siege  he  was  aboiit  to  undertake,  and  marched 
them  upon  Tarragona  in  two  columns ;  the  one  of  which, 
under  General  Harispe,  descended  from  Lerida,  whilst  the 
other,  under  General  Hubert,  extended  from  Tortosa. 

Tarragona,  which  consisted  of  a  garrison  almost  equal  in 
number  to  the  army  which  was  about  to  besiege  it,  and  pos- 
sessed formidable  natural  and  artificial  defences,  was  situated 
on  a  rock  bathed  on  one  side  by  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  on  the  other  by  the  waters  of  the  Francoli,  which 
passed  under  its  walls,  and  was  divided  into  upper  and  lower 
town.  The  upper  town  was  surrounded  by  old  Roman  walls 
and  modern  works  of  considerable  relief ;  whilst  the  lower 
town,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  upper  town,  on  the  level 
ground  beside  the  Francoli,  and  on  the  seashore,  was  defended 
by  a  bastioned  enceinte,  regularly  and  strongly  fortified.  Above 
from  the  amphitheatre  formed  by  the  two  towns  there  was 
visible  a  fort  called  Fort  I'Oliva,  built  upon  a  rock,  command- 
ing all  the  environs,  and  communicating  with  the  town  by  an 
aqueduct.  Four  hundred  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  defended 
these  three  series  of  fortifications,  which  contained  a  garrison 
of  17,000  excellent  troops  under  a  good  governor.  General 
de  Contreras,  as  well  as  a  fanatical  population,  which  was 
thorougldy  resolved  to  defend  the  place  to  the  utmost.  Tn 
addition  to  these  means  of  defence,  the  English  lleet  was  able 
to  keep  the  place  constantly  supplied  with  fresh  stores  of  pro- 
visions, and  to  supply  the  place  of  those  of  the  garrison  who 
might  be  killed  or  wounded  with  fresli  troops  from  Catalonia 
and  Valencia. 

From  what(;ver  side  I'arragona  miglit.  b(!  approaclied,  it  pre- 
sented equal  obstacles  to  an  attack.  (J)n  the  soutli  aiul  east 
was  the  escarpment  of  the  rock,  a  series  of  well  constructed 
lunettes,  which  united  the  enceinte  of  the  two  towns  with 
the  sea,  and  moreover  the  English  fleet ;  on  the  north  side 
was  a  dry  and  stony  soil   and   the   P'ort   of  I'Oliva,  which  of 
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itself  demanded  a  regular  siege  ;  and  finally,  on  the  ascent 
from  west  to  south  were  the  two  towns,  the  one  built  above 
the  other,  with  two  series  of  fortifications  in  the  low  grounds 
and  marshes  bordering  the  Fraiicoli.  All  the  approaches  to 
the  place  were  therefore  eipially  dilHcult,  and  its  capture 
could  only  ]»e  effected  by  a  long  siege,  which  the  Catalans 
and  Valencians  under  the  influence  and  support  of  the  English 
would  not  fail  fre([uently  to  interrupt. 

All  these  ditliculties,  however,  were  far  from  daunting  General 
-Suchet,  who  regarded  Tarragona  as  the  most  certain  pledge 
for  the  security  of  Catalonia  and  Aragon,  and  as  the  key  of 
Valencia.  His  two  principal  lieutenants  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  were  ready  to  second  his  intentions  with  the 
utmost  zeal.  These  were  the  general  of  engineers,  Kojmat, 
a  sagacious  and  determined  man,  and  profoundly  skilled  in 
liis  art,  and  \'alee,  a  general  in  the  artillery,  a  man  of  a  just 
and  noble  temperament,  who  joined  to  the  greatest  keen- 
sightedness  on  the  battlefield  that  administrative  forethought 
which  is  so  indispensable  to  officers  of  his  branch  of  the  ser- 
vice. After  having  conferred  with  his  lieutenants,  General 
Suchet  determined  to  attack  the  place  on  two  sides  at  once, 
first  on  the  south-west,  by  the  low  ground  on  the]  bank  of  the 
Francoli,  bordering  tlie  low  town,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
capture  before  attempting  to  take  the  high  town,  and  at  the 
same  time  on  the  north  by  attacking  the  Fort  TOliva. 

Whilst  the  approaches  were  being  opened  in  front  of  the 
low  town,  two  of  the  bravest  regiments  in  the  army,  the  7th 
and  iGth  of  the  line,  under  the  young  General  Salme,  attacked 
the  Fort  I'Gliva,  before  which  tlie  trenches  were  opened  on  the 
night  between  the  2 1st  and  22nd  of  May.  There  was  in  front 
of  this  fort  a  work  from  whence  the  labour  of  oj)eiung  the 
trenches  received  considerable  interruption,  and  which  by  pass- 
ing into  our  hands  would  serve  as  a  protection  for  the  troops 
engaged  in  it.  Our  sohliers  therefore  rushed  upon  it  and 
took  it  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  lUit  the  Spaniards,  who 
])rided  themselvrs  on  lieing  invincible  in  the  defence  of  their 
fortresses,  and  who  had  considerable  reason  for  indulging  in 
this  pride,  as'^aulted  it  in  their  turn  to  the  numl)er  of  eight 
hundr('(l.  ;uid  threw  tlieuiselves  upon  it  with  furious  cries, 
under  the  leadershiji  of  intrejiid  otlicors,  who  planted  their 
cnlours  at  tlie  \i'ry  font:  of  the  work  they  had  resolved  to 
recaplure.  lUU  the  men  of  the  7th  and  the  1 6th  first  pouring 
in  upon  it  a  volley  of  musketrv,  rushed  upon  this  audacious 
Column  whi.-h  thus  ;itteni]>ted  to  sn;itch  from  them  the  fruits 
of  their  laie  victory,  ami  drovr  it  i)ack  under  the  very  walls 
of  the  f(jrt.  L'(  )liva  presented  a  large  surface  without  having 
much  deptli,  and  consisted  of  a  line  of  bastions  built  upon  a 
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rock,  with  fosses  hollowed  out  of  the  rock,  and  having  in  the 
rear  an  indented  wall  which  communicated  with  a  postern 
gate  of  the  fortress.  Within  these  was  an  entrenchment,  a 
little  more  elevated  than  the  fort  itself,  and  capable  of  offering 
a  second  means  of  resistance  against  a  victorious  enemy.  There 
were  twelve  hundred  men  and  fifty  pieces  of  cannon  of  heavy 
calibre  in  these  formidable  works,  and  they  could,  moreover, 
easily  obtain  reinforcements  from  the  town,  which  in  its  turn 
could  receive  them  to  an  unlimited  extent  by  means  of  its 
communication  with  the  sea. 

The  approaches  were  carried  on  for  many  days  under  an  in- 
cessant fire,  and  with  considerable  loss,  amounting  daily  to  fifty 
or  sixty  in  killed  or  wounded,  to  the  brave  regiment  which  had 
obtained  the  honour  of  conducting  this  first  siege.  At  length 
being  desirous  of  abridging  the  duration  of  a  labour  which 
proved  so  fatal  to  our  ranks,  they  hastened  to  establish  a 
breaching  battery  at  a  little  distance  from  the  fort,  and  it  was 
ready  to  receive  the  artillery  on  the  evening  of  the  27th.  The 
employment  of  horses  was  impossible  on  such  ground,  and  our 
soldiers  therefore  harnessed  themselves  to  the  pieces  and  drew 
them  up  under  a  horrible  fire  of  grape,  which  destroyed  a  great 
number  of  them  without  cliecking  the  ardour  of  the  others.  In 
the  meantime  the  enemy,  perceiving  what  was  the  object  of  the 
groups  on  which  they  fired,  determined  to  frustrate  it  by  a 
vigorous  sortie.  The  young  and  valiant  General  Salme,  with  a 
reserve  of  the  7th,  marched  to  repel  it,  and  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  crying  En  avant,  met  his  death.  He  was  adored  by  his 
soldiers,  and  deserved  their  affection,  botli  on  account  of  his 
courage  and  nobility  of  mind.  Eager  to  avenge  his  death,  they 
threw  themselves  upon  the  Spaniards,  and  drove  them  at  tlie 
bayonet's  point  under  the  very  walls  of  Olivo.  In  the  mean- 
time the  twenty-four  pounders  had  been  placed  in  the  battery, 
and  on  tlie  following  day,  at  dawn,  the  firc^  opened  upon  the 
right  bastion,  opposite  to  our  left. 

So  short  was  the  interval  between  the  op]iosing  batteries, 
that  tlie  effects  of  the  artillery  on  each  side  -were  terribly  de- 
structive. Within  a  few  hours  a  breacli  was  opened ;  the  bat- 
tery played  on  tlie  breach  during  the  whole  of  the  following 
day,  and  it  was  then  resolved  to  attem]")t  an  assault,  whatever 
might  be  the  result  obtained  by  our  artillery,  for  fifteen  days 
had  already  been  spent  before  Tarragona  ;  and  if  a  single  work 
could  not  be  taken  at  such  a  cost  of  nu^n  and  time,  it  was 
necessary  to  despair  of  being  able  to  take  the  place  itself. 

Although  they  liad  suffered  considerable  losses,  the  7th  and 
l6th  of  the  line  had  not  aliaudoned  to  others  the  lionour  of 
carrying  by  assault  the  fori  before  which  they  had  executed  tlie 
approaches.     A  column  of  the  7tli,  consisting  of  300  men,  led 
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by  an  officer  named  ^Miocque,  advanced  to  throw  itself  directly 
into  the  breach,  whilst  a  second  cohimn  of  the  same  strength, 
consisting  of  soldiers  of  the  i6th,  under  Commandant  Revel, 
was  to  attack  the  right  of  th(^  fort,  and  attempt  to  penetrate 
by  the  gorge.  General  Harispe  was  ready  to  support  these  two 
columns  with  a  reserve,  and  all  the  army  was  directed  to  be 
under  arms  and  to  feign  a  general  attack. 

In  the  midst  of  the  night  the  signal  was  given  for  the 
commencement  of  the  assault.  Our  sharpshooters  opened  a 
vigorous  fire  around  the  two  towns,  as  thoug-h  an  attack  were 
about  to  be  made  upon  the  enceinte  itself.  The  enemy,  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  confusion,  opened  fire  from  all  their  bat- 
teries without  knowing  in  which  direction  the  enemy  was 
approaching,  whilst  the  English  fleet  at  the  same  time  com- 
menced a  cannonade  along  the  shore.  For  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  discern  in  what  direction  the  threatened 
danger  was  approaching,  the  Spaniards  threw  out  fire-pots, 
whilst  they  mingled  their  infuriated  cries  with  the  prolonged 
hurrahs  of  our  soldiers. 

During  this  state  of  confusion,  which  was  planned  on  our 
side,  tliL'  two  assaulting  columns  rushed  out  of  the  trenches, 
and  were  exposed  for  forty-five  or  sixty  paces  to  the  fire  of 
the  Fort  I'Olivo.  Arriving  at  the  brink  of  the  fosse  hollowed 
out  of  the  rock,  they  threw  themselves  into  it,  and  whilst  the 
column  under  ]\Jiocqu(^  ran  with  its  scaling  ladders  to  the  right, 
to  the  breach  which  was  but  imperfectly  practicable,  the  other, 
under  Revel,  turned  to  the  left,  to  assail  the  fort  by  the  gorge. 
At  this  momen,t  1200  Spaniards  sent  to  aid  in  the  defence  of 
rOlivo  had  ju.-t  entered,  and  the  gate  closed  upon  tliem.  A 
captain  of  engineers  named  Papiguy.  at  the  head  of  thirty 
sappers,  attacked  this  gate  with  hatchets,  and  as  it  resisted 
their  efforts,  seized  a  scaling  ladder  with  tlie  intention  of 
passing  over  it,  but  at  that  moment  he  fell  struck  by  a  ball, 
and  fell  l)reatliiiig  the  name  of  his  iiiother.  In  the  meantime 
Ivevel,  taking  ad^•a]ltage  of  tlie  cii'ciimstance  tliat  in  this  place 
there  was  no  fosse,  applied  ladders  against  the  t'scar])ment,  and 
the  sappers  and  the  grenadiers  scaling  the  wall,  lea])ed  into  the 
fort  and  opened  tlie  gate  to  the  column.  At  the  same  moment 
Miocfjue's  column,  advancing  to  the  breach  and  finding  it  ini- 
[ii'acticable,  planted  their  scaling  ladders,  wliich  were  too  short, 
until  ^leimier.  a  sergeant  of  sa])j)ei's  and  7iiiners,  lending  his 
strong  shoulders  to  the  voltig<'urs.  they  were  enal)led  to  ascend, 
and  entering  the  fort,  to  a-^i-^l  theii'  comrades.  This  metliod  of 
entrance  was.  howi'Ver.  boili  too  slow  and  too  fatal,  and  another 
party  liaving  scjiiglit  another  way.  an  oflicer  of  engineers  named 
\'acani  r()rtuna1el\-  discovei-ed  it  in  the  extremitv  of  the  a(|ue- 
duct   which   supplied    rf)livo  with   water,   and   which   was    only 
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protected  by  palisades.  The  two  columns  under  Revel  and 
Miocque  having  entered  therefore  by  these  various  ways,  threw 
tliemselves  upon  the  Spaniards,  who  abandoned  the  fort  and 
withdrew  behind  the  entrenchment,  where,  being  followed,  and 
seeing  scarcely  any  hope  of  safety,  they  defended  themselves 
with  despair;  and  as  they  outnumbered  our  troops,  and  the 
escarpment  of  tlie  entrenchment  aided  their  defence,  it  appeared 
probable  that  they  might  be  able  to  defend  I'Olivo  against  us 
successfully.  But  the  brave  General  Harispe  advancing  with 
his  reserves  and  500  Italians,  under  Marcogna  and  Sacchini, 
reanimated  by  their  presence  the  ardour  and  confidence  of 
the  assailants.  In  one  mass  they  scaled  the  entrenchment, 
and  transported  with  rage,  put  to  the  edge  of  the  sword  the 
obstinate  defenders  of  I'Olivo.  General  Suchet  and  his  officers 
arrived  in  time  to  save  a  thousand  men,  but  about  900  Spaniards 
had  already  fallen.  The  shouts  of  victory  informed  both  the 
besieged  and  the  besiegers  of  this  important  triumph. 

There  were  found  in  I'Olivo  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  cartridges,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  turning  the 
works  of  this  fort  against  the  fortress.  Reassured  respecting 
the  result  of  the  siege  by  the  success  just  obtained,  but  terrified 
at  the  losses  which  the  example  of  this  success  appeared  to 
foretell,  General  Suchet  desired  to  take  advantage  of  the  moral 
effect  produced  by  it  upon  the  two  armies  to  tempt  the  garrison 
by  conciliating  words  and  the  proposition  of  a  truce,  the  pre- 
text of  which  should  be  the  interment  of  the  dead.  The  garrison 
replied,  however,  in  accents  of  disdain  and  rage  to  the  overtures 
made  by  Gen(a'al  Suchet,  and  it  was  evident  that  nothing  would 
be  gained  except  by  force.  As  the  season  rendered  the  ground 
hard  and  difficult  to  excavate,  and  the  exhalations  from  the 
corpses  dangerous,  it  was  necessary  to  burn  them  instead  of 
burying  them,  and  unhappily  the  number  was  considerable. 

L'Olivo  having  been  thus  taken,  the  approaches  were  opened 
in  front  of  the  lower  town,  and  a  series  of  redoubts  were  erected 
along  the  coast,  which  were  armed  with  very  heavy  artillery,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  English  at  a  distance,  and  as  a  pro- 
tection against  their  gunboats.  The  trench  was  opened  at  a 
hundred  and  thirty  toises  from  the  enceinte,  which  formed  the 
point  proper  to  attack.  There  were  on  this  side  two  bastions 
very  close  to  eacli  other,  that  of  Chanoines  on  our  left,  and  that 
of  St.  Charles  on  our  right,  the  latter  being  connected  with 
tlie  wall  of  tlu>  ])ort  and  the  quay.  Tlie  mass  of  fire,  therefore, 
to  which  tliose  wlio  carried  on  th(^  approaches  would  be  exposed 
was  not  very  considerable,  since  they  could  only  receive  that  of 
the  bastions  towards  wliicli  they  ap])roached.  Somewhat  above, 
indeed,  and  in  the  rear  of  thes(^  bastions,  was  the  Fort  Royal, 
and  on  our  rigid,  on  tlie  seashore,  was  another  little  fort  named 
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Francoli,  because  sitnatod  on  the  moutli  of  that  river  ;  tliis  latter 
work  was  attached  to  this  fortress  by  a  bastioned  wall ;  and  it 
was  determined  that  whilst  the  approaches  should  be  continued 
towards  the  two  bastions,  des  Chanoines  and  St.  Charles,  a 
breaching  battery  should  be  directed  against  Fort  Francoli. 

Twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon  having  been  distributed  amongst 
various  batteries,  which  fired  at  once  on  the  place  itself  and  the 
Fort  I'^ancoli,  speedily  succeeded  in  opening  a  breach,  which  was 
perfectly  practicable  to  an  assault  from  our  dauntless  troops. 
Although  it  had  a  scarp  and  a  counterscarp  of  masonry  and 
fosses  full  of  water,  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  the  assault 
immediately,  and  St.  Cyr  Nugues.  chief  of  the  staff"  of  General 
Suchet,  conducting  three  little  columns  of  infantry,  led  them  to 
the  attack  on  the  night  between  the  7th  and  8th  of  June.  Our 
soldiers  threw  themselves  into  the  fosses  up  to  their  breasts  in 
water,  and  climbed  the  breach  under  a  violent  fire  from  the 
enemy.  The  Spaniards  resisted  desperately  at  first  as  usual, 
but  as  the  work  was  only  connected  with  the  town  by  a  com- 
munication both  narrow  and  long,  they  feared  their  retreat 
might  be  cut  off,  and  fled  therefore  towards  the  fortress.  They 
were  "|)ursued  by  our  soldiers,  who  shouted  "To  the  town,  to  the 
town,"  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  terminate  the  siege  by  a 
coup  dc  main  ;  but  a  terrible  storm  of  fire  and  formidable  works 
compelled  them  to  stop,  and  convinced  them  that  this  hope  was 
a  vain  one.  Colonel  St,  Cyr  Nugues  drew  back  his  troops  into 
the  Fort  Francoli,  and  hastened  to  make  it  tenable,  and  to  turn 
against  the  roadstead  the  newly  captured  artillery. 

This  was  the  second  work  carried  by  assault,  but  there  still 
remained  many  others  to  be  taken  by  the  same  means ;  and 
among  these  was  a  lunette,  named  the  Prince,  resting  on  the 
sea,  and  occu] tying  the  middle  of  the  wall  which  connected  the 
Francoli  Fort  with  the  fortress.  A  breach  was  effected  in  it, 
and  on  tin-  i6th  it  was  taken  aftei'  another  assault,  which  was 
long  and  murderr)U>.  Tli^rc  now  rPTnained  no  Tuore  obstacles 
to  tlic  attack  of  the  two  l^astions  of  St.  Charles  and  Chanoines. 
The  one  on  the  riglit.  that  named  St.  Charles,  covered  the 
walls  of  the  fort ;  whilst  tlie  other  on  tlie  left  covered  the  angle 
formed  by  the  west  front  of  the  enceinte,  with  the  north  froiit 
of  Vov\  Royal. 

If  the  enemy's  batt(>ries  were  not  very  exli'n>ive,  tluy  were 
v(M'y  formidal)le  on  account  of  their  lieight,  and  it  was  most 
probable  that  this  attack  weiild  cost  us  many  soldiers,  in  the 
formation  of  the  a]i]iroaelies,  in  tlie  service  of  the  batteries,  and 
tlie  assault  itself,  which  would  doubtli'ss  be  fiercely  resisted, 
since  on  its  success  or  the  reverse  de])t'nded  the  fate  of  the 
lo\v(>r  town  and  the  fori  ilself. 

Cleneral    Suchet    was   ardentlv    desirous   oi   acceleratinix   tlie 
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siege,  for  besides  the  daily  loss  of  troops,  which  in  the  space  of 
one  and  twenty  days  amounted  to  2500  men,  he  perceived  diffi- 
culties accumulating  around  him  on  all  sides.  The  English 
fleet,  escorting  an  immense  convoy,  had  reinforced  the  garrison 
with  2000  men,  provisions,  and  military  stores  of  all  kinds,  and 
supplied  it  with  a  brave  officer,  General  Saarsfield,  who  was 
to  conduct  the  defence  of  the  lower  town.  It  had  then  dis- 
embarked on  the  Barcelona  road  the  Valencian  division,  con- 
sisting of  6000  men,  which  was  to  join  General  Campo- Verde, 
who  [at  the  head  of  the  Catalan  army  was  in  command  of 
15,000  men,  with  which  he  kept  the  field,  hoping  to  seize  our 
convoys,  or  to  surprise  us  in  our  trenches,  in  concert  with  the 
garrison  and  the  fleet. 

General  Harispe,  established  on  the  Barcelona  route  with 
his  two  divisions,  one  Italian  and  one  French,  kept  a  careful 
watch  for  attacks  from  this  quarter;  whilst  General  Habert, 
posted  with  a  French  division  on  the  banks  of  the  Francoli, 
guarded  the  Tortosa  route  by  which  arrived  our  convoys  of 
artillery,  and  that  of  Reus,  by  which  came  our  convoys  of  pro- 
visions. The  remainder  of  the  troops  were  employed  in  carrying 
on  the  siege.  Precautions  were  taken  against  an  attack  whether 
from  without  or  within,  and  General  Suchet  had  perfect  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  his  valiant  soldiers  to  resist  either. 
But  our  outposts,  echeloned  on  the  route  of  our  convoys,  had 
every  day  to  maintain  conflicts  with  detachments  of  Campo- 
Verde's  troops,  and  this  general  himself  boasted  of  having  re- 
ceived large  reinforcements,  and  of  being  about  to  receive  more. 
At  the  risk,  therefore,  of  weakening  his  line  of  defence  against 
the  insurgents  of  Teruel  and  Calatayud  under  Villa-Campa, 
General  Suchet  determined  to  call  to  his  aid  General  Abbe 
with  a  brigade.  As  the  fate  of  the  country  depended  on  the 
result  of  the  siege  of  Tarragona,  it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice 
everything  to  the  purpose  of  efi^ecting  its  capture. 

Influenced  by  the  above  reasons,  and  seconded  in  his  en- 
deavours by  the  boundless  enthusiasm  of  his  troops.  General 
Suchet  lost  not  a  day  nor  an  hour  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
siege.  The  second  parallel  was  already  opened,  and  a  series 
of  batteries  had  been  arranged  wbicli,  embracing  in  their  vast 
circuit  the  bastions  Chanoines  and  St.  Charles,  would  be  capable 
of  breaching  both,  and  the  Fort  Eoyal  also.  General  Suchet 
hoped  to  be  able  by  a  general  and  simultaneous  assault  to  carry 
the  lower  town  and  all  its  defences  ;  and  flattered  himself  that 
after  having  made  this  grand  efl^ort,  he  might  consider  the 
difficult  conquest  of  Tarragona  almost  accomplished. 

Forty-fonr  ])ieces  of  h(\avy  artillery  o]iened  fire  whilst  the 
works  in  th(>  ti-enches  were  still  carried  on,  and  were  ener- 
getically answered  by  the  cannon  of  the  fortress,  which  was 
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almost  the  double  of  ours.  Thus  our  epaulements  were  con- 
tinually overthrown,  and  our  brave  artillerymen,  undaunted  in 
the  midst  of  the  ruins,  continually  rebuilt  the  destroyed  works 
and  replied  to  tlie  enemy's  fire  whilst  completely  exposed  to  it, 
whilst  the  infantiy  seconded  their  exertions  with  the  utmost 
devotion. 

On  the  1 8th  the  third  parallel  was  completed.  A  subter- 
ranean passage  led  into  the  fosses  of  the  two  bastions,  the 
counterscarp  was  overthrown,  and  the  openings  were  com- 
pleted by  whicli  the  assaulting  columns  were  to  enter  the 
fosses  and  tlirow  themselves  into  tlie  trenches. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  June,  at  the  very  moment 
when  Badajoz  was  rejoicing  at  its  deliverance  by  the  two  mar- 
shals, all  the  batteries  both  old  and  new  opened  fire  on  the  walls 
of  Tarragona,  which  re])lied  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The  chief 
of  our  batt(n'ies  was  overthrown  by  a  powder  magazine;  but 
(Jolonel  Ricci,  who  was  almost  buried  under  the  ruins,  having 
1)een  protuptly  rescued,  re-established  the  battery,  and  again 
turned  its  fire  against  the  enemy.  In  the  meantime  the  in- 
fantry, eager  to  rush  to  the  assault,  with  loud  cries  urged  on 
the  artillerymen  to  fresh  exertions,  and  the  latter  responding 
to  their  wishes  redoubled  their  activity  and  zeal. 

In  the  evening  three  breaches  were  judged  practicable,  one 
in  the  bastion  des  Chanoines,  another  in  the  bastion  St.  Charles, 
and  a  third  in  the  Fort  Royal.  General  Suchet  and  the  officers 
who  aided  him  with  their  counsels  resolved  to  hazard  the  result 
of  the  siege  on  a  general  assault,  either  to  fail  at  once  or  to 
carry  the  lower  town,  the  capture  of  which  won  Id  ensure  that 
of  the  upper  town.  Tlie  conduct  of  the  assault  was  accordingly 
(Mitrusted  to  General  raloinbini,  and  1500  grenadiers  and  vol- 
tigeurs.  together  with  sa])p(M-s  furnished  with  scaling  ladders, 
were  ])!ace(l  under  liis  charge;  General  Montmarie  taking  up  a 
position  a  little  to  tlie  left  with  the  5th  leger  and  tlu^  i6th  of 
the  line  as  a  reser\e,  a,nd  a  ])recaution  against  a  sortie  from 
the  fortress;  whilst  still  m(m>  to  the  left  two  liattalions  of  the 
7th  of  the  line  sup])orted  Geuernl  Montmarie  himself.  It  was 
also  arranged  tliat  a  vigorous  fire  should  be  ojiened  fi'om  Fort 
rOlivo  iipnii  the  two  towns,  and  that  Geiieral  I  larispe  should 
threaten  the  opposite  froiil  with  his  whole  division.  The 
Spaniards  on  their  side  placed  (ieneral  Saarsiield  with  the 
best  soldiers  in  the  lower  town.  A\'e  may  also  observe  as  an 
instance  oi'  tlie  rage  with  which  the  op])osed  ti'oo])s  regardt^d 
each  other,  that  the  summons  to  surrender  usually  made  befoj'e 
an  assault  w;is  now  neglected. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  whilst  it  was  still  daylight, 
three  columns  threw  thems(>lves  simultaneously  u]ion  the  1hre(> 
breaches.     The  first,  compost'il  »it'  select  men  of  the  iT6th.  1  17th, 
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and  12 1st,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Bonvier  of  the 
engineers,  rushed  into  the  breach  in  the  bastion  des  Chanoines, 
and  attempted  to  wrest  its  possession  from  the  Spaniards  who 
defended  it,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle  succeeded  in  arriving 
at  its  summit  and  repulsing  the  enemy,  to  be  in  turn  repulsed 
by  the  latter ;  but  our  troops  returned  to  the  charge,  and  held 
their  ground  with  desperate  tenacity.  A  hundred  grenadiers 
rushing  upon  a  lunette  somewhat  to  the  right  speedily  carried 
it,  and  then  hurried  to  the  bastion  des  Chanoines  to  the  aid  of 
the  troops  under  Colonel  Bouvier.  In  the  meantime  a  second 
column  under  the  Polish  officer  Fondzelski,  consisting  of  men 
selected  from  the  ranks  of  the  ist  and  5th  leger,  and  the  42nd 
of  the  line,  threw  themselves  upon  the  bastion  St.  Charles,  and 
were  met  by  the  most  determined  resistance.  But  supported 
by  a  third  column  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Bourgeois, 
they  maintained  their  ground  in  the  breach,  and  ultimately 
remained  masters  of  it.  Fondzelski  then  pursued  the  Spaniards 
across  the  low  town,  whilst  Colonel  Bourgeois,  who  followed  him, 
proceeded  to  the  left  to  the  aid  of  Colonel  Bouvier  in  his  attack 
on  the  bastion  des  Chanoines,  which  by  means  of  these  various 
reinforcements  was  speedily  taken,  and  the  united  troops  threw 
themselves  upon  the  Chateau  Royal. 

In  the  meantime  General  Saarsfield,  coming  up  with  a  re- 
serve, furiously  attacked  Fondzelski's  troops,  which  had  already 
taken  possession  of  half  the  lower  town,  and  which  now,  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  they  had  received,  withdrew 
into  the  houses,  and  obstinately  defended  them.  Fortunately 
Colonel  Robert  of  the  117th,  with  the  aide-de-camp  of  the 
general-in-chief,  M.  de  Rigny,  who  brought  up  a  reserve  of  the 
5th  leger,  42nd,  115th,  and  121st  of  the  line,  supported  Colonel 
Fondzelski,  drove  back  Saarsfield's  troops,  and  advanced  as  far 
as  the  walls  of  the  upper  town. 

The  assault  which  had  commenced  at  seven  was  concluded 
at  eight,  its  result  being  to  give  into  our  possession  almost  a 
liundred  pieces  of  cannon,  an  immense  quantity  of  munitions, 
a  few  living  prisoners,  a  great  number  of  the  enemy's  killed 
and  wounded,  the  bastions  St.  Charles  and  des  Chanoines,  the 
l''ort  Royal,  all  the  lower  town,  the  port  and  the  batteries  which 
defended  it.  Without  loss  of  time  a  fire  was  o]-)ened  upon  the 
b]nglis]i  sfjuadron,  and  it  iniTnediately  set  sail.  The  losses  of 
our  troo])s  in  this  fierce  combat,  in  which  they  liad  had  to  con- 
tend with  5000  Spaniards,  amounted  to  5CXD  m(»n  hors  de  combat, 
whilst  that  of  the  enemy  was  about  1300  killed,  and  about  200, 
for  tlic  most  ])art  wounded,  who  fell  into  our  hands. 

We  had  already  undertaken  four  murderous  assaults,  and  this 
was  not  tlie  last  which  we  should  b(^  compelled  to  mak(^  in  the 
course^  of  the  sieire  of  Tari'aufona — a  siei^-e  whicli  is  a  memorable 
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example  of  heroism,  whether  as  regards  the  besiegers  or  the 
besieged.  It  now  became  absolutely  necessary  to  bring  the 
siege  to  a  conclusion,  for  the  English  tleet,  having  proceeded 
a  second  time  from  the  south  to  the  north  off  the  coast  of 
Catalonia,  had  reinforced  General  Campo-Verde  with  a  new 
Spanish  detachment  and  a  corps  of  2000  English.  There  still 
remained  at  least  12,000  men  in  the  upper  town,  with,  an 
immense  artillery,  and  a  sortie  from  within  might  at  any  time 
surjM'ise  us.  On  the  24th,  in  fact,  considerable  agitation  was 
visiljle  amongst  the  garrison,  and  mounted  couriers  were  seen 
in  the  direction  of  Barcelona.  The  general-in-chief  posted 
General  Harispe,  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  most  difficult 
undertakings,  on  the  Barcelona  road  with  two  divisions  of  all 
the  cavalry,  whilst  he  himself  took  up  a  position  between  the 
fortress  and  the  troops  of  General  Harispe,  ready  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  point  where  his  presence  might  be  most 
necessary. 

The  trench  was  opened  upon  a  sort  of  slightly  inclined 
plateau  rising  to  the  upper  town,  and  on  a  level  with  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  of  the  lower  town.  Our  first  and  only  parallel 
(Miil)ract'd  almost  the  whole  front  of  the  upper  town,  composed 
in  this  part  of  four  bastions,  and  had  for  its  principal  object 
the  establishment  of  two  batteries,  to  be  directed  against  the 
])astion  St.  I'aul,  which  was  the  last  to  the  left.  The  works 
were  vigorously  proceeded  with,  in  order  that  a  breach  might 
be  speedily  opened,  for  it  was  not  expected  that  this  noble 
garrison,  aftrr  having  endured  four  assaults,  would  shrink  from 
the  last,  although  it  would  thus  expose  itself  to  being  put  to 
the  edge  of  the  sword.  One  of  our  heralds  having  presented 
himself  out  of  the  trenches  wa\ing  a  white  flag,  had  only  re- 
ceived injurious  treatment  for  answer.  A  deserter  ha\nng  given 
information  of  a  projected  attack  from  without,  to  take  place 
on  the  29th,  the  general-in-cliief  made  every  arrangement  that 
the  last  assault  should  be  made  on  the  evening  of  the  28th. 
Tlie  coi\st ruction  of  the  l)reaching  battery  was  hastened,  and 
having  been  coin])let(>1y  armed  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  the 
troeps  ])(M'i'<)rming  with  enthusiasm  the  diflicult  task  of  ])lacing 
the  ]neces  in  th^ir  ])()siti()ns.  on  the  28th  of  June,  which  was 
to  be  the  last  day  of  this  Tiiemorable  siege,  the  Frencli  opened 
fire  at  dawn  with  some  anxiety,  foi-  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  a  breach  should  be  eifected  in  the  course  of  the  same  day. 
I'liree  hundred  good  marksmen,  ])osted  in  favourable  positions, 
kept  u])  a  constant  (ii'e  u])i)n  the  enemy's  eml)rasures  for  the 
•[jurpose  of  destroying  their  artillerymen,  and  the  S])aniards, 
boldly  ex]iosing  themselve-.  were  no  less  assiduous  in  firing 
ui)on  ours.  Rut  nothing  could  daunt  our  artillervmen,  or 
check  Ihe  /.eal  with  which  ihey  continued  the  cannonade  which 
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was  to  open  to  us  the  walls  of  Tarragona.  At  length  towards 
the  middle  of  the  day  the  breach  appeared  to  widen  beneath 
our  continued  fire.  Our  soldiers,  thronging  from  every  side  of 
the  camp,  gazed  eagerly  at  this  spectacle,  whilst  the  Spaniards 
from  their  ramparts  provoked  us  to  the  utmost  of  their  power 
with  cries  and  taunts. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  General  Suchet  determined 
to  attempt  the  assault  in  order  to  avoid  a  combat  by  night,  if, 
as  it  had  been  said,  the  great  street  de  la  Rambla,  which  ran 
transversely  across   Tarragona,  should  be  barricaded  and   de- 
fended.   General  Habert,  who  had  captured  the  town  of  Lerida, 
was  to  conduct  the  assault ;  and  five  hundred  men  in  two  detach- 
ments of  the  select  companies  of  the  ist  and  5th  leger,  the  14th, 
42nd,  114th,  115th,  ii6th,  117th,  and  121st  of  the  line,  and  the 
1st  Polish  regiment  of  the  Vistula,  were  placed  under  his  orders. 
A  second  column  of  almost  equal  force,  taken  from  the  French 
and  Italian  troops  present  at  the  siege,  were  placed  under  the 
orders  of  General  Ficatier,  and  held  in  reserve.     On  the  left  and 
on  the  north  front,  which  formed  an  angle  with  the  west  front 
which  we  attacked,  General  Montmarie  was  posted  at  the  head 
of  the  1 1 6th  and  1 17th,  with  the  object  of  endeavouring  to  carry 
by  escalade  the  gate  du  Rosaire,  near  the  bastion  which  had  been 
breached,  and  opposite  to  the  extremity  of  the  Rue  de  la  Rambla. 
These  arrangements  having  been  completed  at  half-past  five, 
the  general-in-chief  gave  the  signal,  and  the  first  column,  running 
across  a  certain  space  in  which  they  were  completely  exposed, 
turned   aside   to  avoid  the   aloes   growing  at  the   foot  of  the 
rampart,  tli(>nce  proceeded  in  a  straiglit  line  to  the  breach,  and 
commenced  to  ascend  it  under  a  terrific  fire  ;  whilst  the  bravest 
of  the  Spanish   troops,  armed  with  muskets,  pikes,  and  axes, 
sliouting  furious   cries,    awaited  them   at  its   summit.     For   a 
moment  our  soldiers  w(m-(^  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the  patriotic 
fury  of  the  Spaniards,  but  at  a  signal  from  the  general-in-chief 
a  second  column  advanced,  led  by  General  TTabert,  Colonel  Pepe, 
Captain  Cerorii,  and  all  the  aides-de-camp  of  General  Suchet, 
MAT.   dn    Saint-Joseph,    de    IJigny,    d'Aramon,    Meyer,    Desaix, 
l\icai-(l,  and  Auvray.     With  these  was  also  an  Italian  sergeant 
named  Rianchim',  who  as  a  rccoinpense  for  prodigies  of  valour 
pcrfornKMl   in   the  attack  on   Foi't  I'Olivo   had    d(>manded   and 
ol)taiiied  tlie  lionour  of  march  ing  at  the  head  of  the  last  assault 
of  'I'arragona.      '^I'liis  i-ciuforceTnent  gave  a  xigorous  iiu]")ulse  to 
our   first   columns,    and   the   two   coluiuns  arrived   together   at 
the  sumiuit  of  the  breach.      The  brave  Bianchini,  after  having 
received  many  musket-shots,  s1  ill  advanci'd  and  (Vll.     The  youth- 
ful Aranion  was  stridden  down  with  a  wound  in  the  thigh.     Our 
trooi^s  now  ])cn('trat(Ml  into   the  town.   som(>  to  the  right  and 
othci's  to  tlio   left,    foi'  the  purpose  of  turning  the  barricaded 
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streets,  and  especially  the  Eue  de  la  Eambla.  The  general-iu- 
chiei"  immediately  sent  forward  General  Ficatier's  reserve  to 
take  part  in  this  second  combat,  which  might  be  very  desperate, 
as  the  garrison  still  numbered  10.000  or  12,000  men  who  were 
resolved  to  defend  themselves  to  the  death.  In  the  meantime 
General  Montmarie  advanced  towards  the  gate  du  Rosaire  with 
the  1 1 6th  and  117th  of  the  line,  and  dashed  into  the  fosse 
under  a  murderous  fire.  He  had  desired  to  plant  ladders  against 
the  gate,  but  he  found  it  walled  up  and  barricaded.  A  knotted 
cord,  suspended  from  one  of  the  embrasures,  and  serving  the 
Spaniards  as  a  means  of  ascent,  was  then  discovered  by  our 
voltigeurs,  who  seized  hold  of  it,  and  climbed  up  one  after  the 
other,  whilst  the  regiments  remaining  in  the  fosse  received  the 
fire  from  the  walls  ;  but  scarcely  had  a  few  of  our  brave  volti- 
geurs penetrated  by  this  means  into  the  place  than  the  Spaniards 
rushed  upon  them,  and  they  must  have  been  overwhelmed  had 
not  an  officer  of  engineers,  named  Vacani,  entered  the  town  with 
a  detachment  of  sappers,  who  opened  the  gate  du  Kosaire  with 
hatchets,  and  gave  admission  to  the  troops  of  General  Montmarie, 
who  then  advanced  into  tlie  interior  of  the  upper  town,  and 
attacked  the  barricades  of  the  Rue  de  la  Rambla  in  conjunction 
with  the  troops  of  Generals  Ilabert  and  Ficatier.  Our  troops 
were  now  thoroughly  exasperated,  and  bayoneted  all  whom  they 
met.  A  troop  of  the  enemy  having  fled  towards  the  cathedral, 
they  pursued  them  to  this  edifice,  which  was  ascended  by  sixty 
steps,  and  having  rushed  up  these  steps  in  spite  of  a  murderous 
fire,  slew  them  all  without  mercy.  Finding,  however,  that  there 
were  here  some  hundreds  of  wounded,  they  stayed  their  hands 
and  spared  them.  At  the  same  moment  8000  men,  the  sole 
survivors  of  the  garrison,  having  gone  out  bv  the  gate  of 
Barcelona,  endeavoured  to  save  themselves  by  the  side  of  the 
sea;  but  General  llari.spe,  throwing  himself  across  their  path, 
compelled  them  to  give  up  their  arms  ;  and  from  this  moment 
both  the  upper  and  lower  towns  and  the  h'orts  I'Olivo  and 
Francoli  were  equally  in  our  ])ower. 

Such  was  this  horrible  a^^sault.  the  most  terrible,  perhaps, 
which  had  ever  taken  place,  at  least  u])  to  that  time.  The 
breaches  were  covered  with  the  corpses  of  French  soldiers,  but 
the  town  was  strewed  with  a  far  larger  nuuiber  of  Spanish 
soldiers.  The  most  extraordinary  state  of  disorder  prevailed 
throughout  the  streets ;  from  time  to  time  some  fanatical 
Spaniards  conrtfd  di-atli  for  the  sake  of  yet  destroying  a  few 
Fri'iicliincn.  Our  soldi'M-s.  yielding  to  a  feeling  common  to 
all  troops  who  have  taken  a  town  by  assault,  regarded  'Tarra- 
gona as  their  property,  and  overran  the  houses,  in  which  they 
coniniitted.  however,  more  waste  than  ])illage. 

lint  General   Sachet  and   Ids  ullicers  had    little  difllculty  in 
VOL.  VII.  2  v> 
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prevailing  upon  them  to  refrain  from  conduct  which  they 
assured  them  was  an  extreme  and  barbarous  use  of  the  rights 
of  war.  Gradually  order  was  restored,  the  flames  were  extin- 
guished, and  account  was  taken  of  the  trophies  which  had  thus 
been  obtained.  Three  hundred  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken, 
with  an  immense  number  of  muskets,  projectiles,  and  munitions 
of  all  kinds,  twenty  flags,  and  ten  thousand  prisoners,  amongst 
whom  was  the  Governor  de  Contreras  himself,  whom  General 
Suchet  treated  with  the  utmost  respect,  although  the  resistance 
which  had  rendered  necessary  the  last  assault  had  been  an  act 
of  useless  despair,  and  this  assault  might  have  been  spared  as 
well  to  the  French  as  the  Spaniards  themselves.  But  patriotism 
should  ever  be  honoured,  however  extreme.  Besides  the  ten 
thousand  prisoners,  the  enemy  lost  six  or  seven  thousand  by  fire 
and  sword.  Our  own  losses  were  about  four  thousand  three 
hundred  men  put  hors  de  combat,  of  whom  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  were  dead,  and  fifteen  or  eighteen  hundred  so  much 
injured  as  to  be  incapable  of  again  serving  in  the  ranks.  We 
lost  besides  about  twenty  officers  of  engineers,  for  this  corps, 
always  distinguished  in  the  French  army,  had  displayed  as 
much  courage  as  talent  in  the  course  of  this  memorable  siege, 
which  had  lasted  almost  two  months,  during  which  nine  breaches 
had  been  opened,  and  there  liad  been  five  assaults,  three  of 
which,  namely,  those  of  Fort  I'Olivo  and  of  the  lower  and  upper 
towns,  were  amongst  the  most  furious  ever  known. 

The  capture  of  Tarragona  was  an  event  of  the  utmost  im- 
])ortance ;  for  it  deprived  the  Catalan  insurrection  of  its  chief 
support,  divided  it  from  the  A'alenciau  insurrection,  and  was 
calculated  to  produce  throughout  the  whole  Peninsula  an 
immense  moral  effect,  of  which  full  advantage  might  have 
been  taken,  if  we  had  been  prepared  at  that  time  to  over- 
whelm the  Spaniards  with  a  vast  concourse  of  troops.  ]3ut 
unfortunately  we  were  not  so  prepared,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  exclusive  devotion  of  Napoleon's  mind  to  other  designs, 
the  only  result  of  this  great  siege  was  to  open  to  us  the 
Valencian  road.  General  Suchet  had  been  ordered  to  dis- 
mantle Tarrag07ia,  in  accordance  with  Napoleon's  desire  that 
Tortosa  should  be  the  only  fortress  occujiied  in  this  part  of 
Spain,  and  lie  only  consented  to  preserve  Tortosa  on  account 
of  llic  mouths  of  the  l<]l)ro;  but  as  Snchct  "i)(>rceived,  in  com- 
luon  witli  General  lioguiat,  that  by  ])reserving  only  the  upper 
town  if  might  be  occupied  witli  a  thousand  men,  he  dismantled 
only  tlie  works  of  the  lower  town,  lea\ing  in  the  upper  a 
garrison  well  ]-)rovid(Ml  with  stores  of  all  kiiids,  endeavoured 
to  reassure  and  draw  back  the  inhal)itants,  placed  his  park  of 
artillery  and  nuinitions  in  Tortosa,  sent  back  the  principal 
detachments  to   the  posts  fi'om  which   they   iiad   Ix'en    drawn, 
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in  order  to  repress  the  g-uerilla  bands,  whicli  had  become 
bolder  than  ever  during  the  siege,  and  then,  with  a  brigade  of 
infantry,  pursued  Campo-\  erde ;  but  although  he  conducted 
the  pursuit  with  the  greatest  activity,  he  was  not  able  to  come 
up  with  liim.  In  the  course  of  liis  pursuit  of  Campo- Verde  he 
laid  siege  to  the  famous  convent  of  ^Nlont  Serrat,  and  his  troops 
took  it  almost  immediately  by  the  exercise  of  incredible  bold- 
ness. He  thus  rendered  all  the  services  he  could  to  the  army 
of  Catalonia,  which  was  completely  occupied  in  the  blockade 
of  Figueres.  and  the  periodical  revictualling  of  Barcelona,  and 
then  re-entered  Saragossa,  to  put  in  order  the  aifairs  of  his 
government ;  and  there  found  a  marshal's  baton  awaiting  him — 
a  just  reward  for  his  services ;  for  if  the  results  of  the  sieges  of 
Aragon  and  Catalonia,  which  were  the  best  conducted  sieges 
since  \'auban,  were  due  in  great  measure  to  the  exertions  of 
the  officers  of  engineers,  and  the  brave  soldiers  of  the  army  of 
Aragon,  they  were  also  due  in  great  part  to  the  military  skill 
of  the  general-in-chief,  and  the  profound  wisdom  of  his  system 
of  administration. 

The  months  of  July,  August,  and  sometimes  Septeml:)er  could 
not  but  be  in  Spain  months  of  inaction.  The  English  were  in- 
ca])able  of  any  active  movements  during  these  bui-ning  months  ; 
and  our  soldiers,  although  extremely  active  and  inured  to  priva- 
tions, had  nevertheless  need  of  some  repose  after  their  incessant 
marches.  Nevertheless,  in  conserjuence  of  his  forced  sojourn 
in  Andalusia.  Marshal  Hoult  had  left  aifairs  in  so  unsettled  a 
state  that  he  was  com])elled  to  be  ver\"  active  during  these 
months  so  generally  devoted  to  re])ose.  Two  Spanish  divisions 
\vhich  uiider  General  J51ake  had  taken  part  in  the  battle  of 
Albuera.  had  be(Mi  tletaclied  by  Lord  A\'ellington  for  the  purpose 
ol"  tlistui'bhig  Seville.  J^uT  instead  of  marching  directly  thither, 
they  had  proceeded  to  the  disi  ricf  of  Niebla,  towards  th(>  mouth 
of  the  (iiiadiana;  and  Marshal  Soult  having  sent  in  pursuit  of 
tlieni  one  of  his  divisions,  retired  with  tlie  remainder  to  Seville, 
to  l^estow  u]ion  ihe  affairs  of  his  government  that  attention 
which  thev  re(|iiii-ed.  lie  found  the  insurgents  of  the  mountains 
f>f  Ronda.  ahva\'s  verv  active.  occn])ied  in  laying  si(^gt>  to  the 
town  of  Ii()nda  itself,  ;in(l  those  of  Aliircia.  after  having  forced 
the  4tli  rorps  to  ^liut  itself  up  in  (ii-eiiada.  daring  to  advanci' 
even  as  far  as  IJaeza  and  Jaen,  to  a  ]')osition  fi'om  which  they 
could  in1ei-iMi])t  till'  communications  l)etw(H>n  Andalusia  and 
]\Ia(lri(l.  it  \vas  necessarv.  tlierefoi'e,  to  march  at  once  u]")on 
IvoTida.  -la en,  liae/a.  and  (irenada,  to  re])ress  this  insurrectional 
V)oldne<s  ;  and  Marshal  Sonlt.  taking  a(l\'antage  of  the  departure 
of  Marshal  \'ictor  and  Cenei-al  Sel}astiani,  had  abolished  the 
system  of  cnVji^  (VarinC'',  which  was  always  bad,  ex'^  pt  wher<' 
]Sa[)oleon  him>elf  was  actually  prest^nt  :   had  pi^rsisted  in  only 
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leaving  12,000  men,  including  artillerymen  and  marines,  before 
Cadiz,  and  then  recalled  the  detachment  which  had  been  sent 
to  Niebla,  and  the  presence  of  which  had  been  sufficient  to 
compel  the  two  divisions  of  General  Blake  to  re-embark. 

He  had  had  himself  preceded  by  General  Godinot,  at  the 
head  of  a  detachment  which  comprised  three  good  infantry 
regiments,  the  12th  leger,  the  55  th  and  58th  of  the  line,  and 
the  27th  of  dragoons,  with  directions  to  drive  the  insurgents 
from  Jaen  and  Baeza,  whilst  the  main  body  of  troops  advanced 
directly  upon  Grenada.  The  insurgents,  although  numerous, 
made  no  more  determined  a  defence  than  they  usually  made  in 
the  open  country,  and  successively  abandoned  Jaen  and  Baeza, 
to  retire  into  the  kingdom  of  Murcia.  The  marshal  entered 
Grenada,  rallied  there  a  portion  of  the  4th  corps,  and  on  the 
8th  of  August  quitted  this  city  to  continue  his  march.  In  the 
meantime  the  insurgents  of  Murcia  having  joined  Generals 
Blake  and  Bellesteros,  who  had  come  in  English  vessels  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Guadiana  as  far  as  Almerie,  had  taken  up  a 
strong  position  at  La  Venta  de  Baul,  and  numbered  altogether 
about  20,000.  The  steep  and  almost  inaccessible  position 
which  they  occupied  opposed  great  difficulties  to  an  assault, 
and  we  at  first  lost  some  men  in  unsuccessful  attempts.  But 
General  Godinot,  having  driven  from  Jaen  tlie  insurgents  of 
Murcia,  advanced  to  turn  the  position,  and  had  scarcely  appeared 
on  the  left  of  Marshal  Soult  when  the  Spaniards  retired  with 
the  utmost  haste  into  the  province  of  Murcia,  making  a  most 
disorderly  retreat,  and  dispersing  about  the  country  to  be  put 
to  the  sword  by  the  cavalry  of  General  Latour-Maubourg.  The 
prompt  and  entire  dispersion  of  this  corps  was  a  guarantee,  not 
that  they  would  not  again  appear,  but  that  they  would  not 
prove  troublesome  to  us  for  at  least  some  months.  And  now 
Marshal  Soult,  having  posted  in  Grenada  a  portion  of  the  troops 
of  the  old  4th  corps,  and  sent  reinforcements  to  Ronda  under 
General  Loval,  entered  Seville,  to  proceed  at  length  witli  the 
siege  of  Cadiz,  and  to  provide  all  that  was  necessary  for  its 
prosecution. 

The  remainder  of  the  month  of  August  was  passed  in  almost 
complete  inaction  ;  Marshal  Soult  granting  a  little  repose  to 
his  troops,  which  from  the  original  number  of  8o,000  were  now 
reduced  to  40,000  at  the  most,  and  disputing  with  Joseph  the 
possession  of  various  detachm(^nts  which  he  demanded  for  the 
army  of  the  centre  from  the  army  of  Andalusia.  At  the  same 
time  Marshal  Marmont,  who  remained  encamped  on  the  Tagus, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Almaraz,  was  also  continually  quarn^l- 
ling  with  Joseph  with  respect  to  the  districts  from  which  he 
had  a  right  lo  draw  forage  for  the  troo])s  under  his  command; 
whilst  Joseph  himseli"  never  ceasing  to  utter  complaints,  was 
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(lemandiug  that  in  default  of  the*  fourth  part  of  the  contributions 
levied  by  the  generals,  which  they  constantly  declined  to  forward, 
Napoleon  should  send  him  an  additional  million  a  month ;  and 
could  only  rejoice  in  one  consolation,  which  was,  the  appoint- 
ment of  Marshal  Jourdan  to  be  the  chief  of  his  staff.  In  the 
meantime  Marshal  Suchet,  acting  according  to  his  own  views, 
and  involved  in  no  such  disputes,  was  quietly  preparing  the 
expedition  of  ^'alencia,  which  Napoleon  had  directed  as  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  capture  of  Tarragona  ;  and  finally. 
General  Baraguey  d'Hilliers,  specially  charged  with  the  blockade 
of  Figueres,  having  driven  back  the  Spaniards  who  attempted 
to  make  their  escape,  compelled  them  to  surrender  themselves 
prisoners  of  war,  and  thus  to  expiate  the  surprise  of  this 
frontier  fortress. 

During  these  months  of  inaction  Lord  Wellington  formed 
his  plans  for  the  renewal  of  operations  in  September,  and  in- 
cluded in  his  projects  nothing  less  than  the  capture  of  Ciudad 
llodrigo  and  Badajoz.  In  fact,  since  he  had  succeeded  in 
freeing  Portugal  from  the  presence  of  the  French,  this  plan  was 
the  best  that  he  could  have  formed,  for  these  fortresses  were 
the  keys  of  Spain,  the  one  in  the  north,  and  the  other  in  the 
south  ;  and  once  master  of  them,  he  would  be  able  to  prevent 
the  French  from  invading  Beira  or  I'Alentejo,  and  could  easily 
avail  himself  of  the  first  opportunity  for  the  invasion  of  Castille 
or  Andalusia.  Another  reason  which  led  him  to  form  this  plan 
was  that  he  was  anxious  to  perform  some  decided  action, 
six  months  having  now  elapsed  since  Portugal  had  been  re- 
concpiered  without  adding  any  remarkable  performance  to  his 
former  exploits.  What  he  had  done  had  been  much  praised  in 
Fngland,  and  with  good  reason,  although  perhaps  this  praise 
had  Ijeen  a  little  exaggerated,  for  it  generally  is  so  in  cases 
in  which  it  is  ])aid  after  having  been  too  long  withheld.  The 
opposition  party  in  England,  however,  still  existed,  and  partly 
in  good  faith,  partly  in  conformity  with  systematic  resistance 
to  the  course  pursued  by  the  government,  whilst  they  confessed 
that  Portugal  was  saved  for  the  time,  declared  that  no  further 
success  would  be  gained,  and  that  the  maintenance  of  a  ruinous 
war  in  the  Peninsula  would  most  probably  have  no  result 
ecpiivalent  to  the  risk  to  which  it  constantly  exposed  the  I'^ng- 
lisli  ariuy  of  being  driven  into  the  sea  by  the  French.  J^ord 
Wellington  therefore  was  urged  by  an  infinity  of  reasons,  some 
of  them  military  and  others  political,  to  perform  some  fresh 
distinguislied  action,  and  to  ca])ture  either  Badajoz  or  Ciudad 
IJodrigo — two  obstacles  which  rendered  impossible,  whilst  t^os- 
sessed  by  the  enemy,  t^very  ulterior  operation  of  any  importance. 

The  task  which  he  thus  proposed  to  himself  was,  however, 
by  no  means  an  easy  one ;  for  if  he  advanced  to  ijadajoz,  it  was 
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to  be  presumed  that  lie  would  find  there  the  united  forces  of 
Marshals  Soult  and  Marmont ;  and  if  he  advanced  to  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  he  would  there  meet  Marshal  Marmont  reinforced  with 
whatever  detachments  he  might  be  able  to  procure  from  the 
armies  of  the  centre  and  the  north.  In  either  case  he  would 
run  the  risk  of  encountering  forces  too  considerable  to  permit 
him  to  attempt  a  great  siege  in  their  presence,  for  according  to 
his  custom,  he  was  unwilling  to  engage  the  enemy,  save  when 
in  almost  impregnable  defensive  positions,  and  when  possessed 
of  a  numerical  superiority  in  force  which,  in  conjunction  with 
his  advantageous  position,  would  render  the  result  as  certain 
as  any  warlike  operation  could  be.  Nevertheless,  although 
Lord  Wellington  might  be  compelled  to  meet,  either  in  the 
south  or  the  north,  forces  superior  in  numbers  to  his  own,  he 
yet  had  in  his  favour  many  great  advantages.  The  route  which 
he  had  formed  for  himself  within  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  from 
north  to  south,  over  which  he  had  already  passed  so  frequently, 
and  which  descended  from  Guarda  to  Espinal,  from  Espifial 
to  Abrantes,  and  from  Abrantes  to  Elvas,  had  been  opened 
with  great  care,  furnished  with  numerous  magazines,  and 
provided  with  bridges  on  the  Mondego  and  the  Tagus.  He 
had  6000  Spanish  mules  to  carry  provisions  for  his  army ;  he 
was  sole  commander  of  his  forces,  obtained  complete  obedience 
to  his  orders,  and  had  the  immense  advantage,  as  he  himself 
confessed,  of  being  informed  by  the  Spaniards  of  all  the  enemy's 
movements.  The  French  generals,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
independent  of  each  other,  divided  in  counsels,  wanting  every- 
thing, informed  of  notliing,  and  were  never,  except  by  a  kind 
of  miracle,  united  in  the  pursuit  of  any  common  end,  or  pos- 
sessed of  the  materials  necessary  to  the  performance  of  any 
important  operation.  Napoleon  had  recommended  them  mutu- 
ally to  assist  each  other ;  but  being  unable  to  foresee  the 
particular  cases  in  which  it  might  be  necessary,  he  had  been 
compelled  to  confine  himself  to  a  general  recommendation ;  and 
we  have  already  seen  how  they  executed  even  the  most  precise 
orders  given  with  respect  to  a  determined  and  important  object. 
It  was  by  no  means,  therefore,  impossible  for  Lord  Wellington, 
by  making  his  ■|)re])arations  in  secret,  and  adroitly  veiling  his 
movements,  to  snatch  a  period  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  days  in 
which  to  imdcrtakc  and  complete  a  great  siege,  before  the 
Frencli  could  arrive  to  raise  it.  It  was  upon  this  chance  that 
Lord  Wellington  based  his  ])lan  of  operations  for  the  autumn 
of  181 1,  and  th.'  winter  of  1811-1812. 

Ifis  troops  ])('ing  at  this  time  somewhat  disorganised  by 
their!-repulse  before  Badnjoz,  lie  resolved  to  change  the  object 
presented  to  theii-  efforts,  and  on  this  account  determined  to 
proceed  to  Ciiulad  Iiodrigo.     lie  had,  moreover,  very  judiciously 
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observed  tliat  Marshal  Marmont,  in  ascending  from  Naval-Moral 
to  Salamanca,  to  the  relief  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  would  have  less 
chance  of  obtaining  important  nnnforcements,  than  in  descend- 
ing into  Estraniadura  to  the  relief  of  Badajoz,  for  in  the  last 
case  he  would  be  always  sure  of  finding  there  Marshal  Soult, 
who  had  at  his  command  a  much  larger  force  than  Marshal 
Bessieres  in  Castille,  and  who  had  the  greatest  possible  personal 
interest  in  the  defence  of  Badajoz.  It  was  much  wiser,  there- 
fore, for  Lord  Wellington  to  attempt  the  capture  of  Ciudad 
liodrigo  than  of  Badajoz,  except  for  the  fact  that  he  possessed 
on  this  side  no  park  of  siege  artillery,  and  no  place  in  which  it 
could  be  securely  stored  ;  whilst  for  the  attack  of  Badajoz  he 
possessed  two  vast  magazines,  the  first  at  Abrantes,  whither  an 
immense  materiel  had  been  transported  by  the  English  fleet, 
and  the  second  at  Elvas,  between  which  and  Abrantes  there 
was  a  good  road,  and  where  all  the  materiel  necessary  to  the 
prosecution  of  a  great  siege  could  be  safely  stored. 

Nevertheless,  refusing  to  be  discouraged  by  this  difficulty, 
Lord  Wellington  had  a  park  of  heavy  siege  artillery  secretly 
transported  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  sending 
it  piece  by  piece,  and  then  concealing  it  in  various  villages. 
He  brought,  moreover,  all  his  divisions  successively  into  Upper 
Beira,  save  that  of  General  Hill,  which  remained  in  observation 
on  the  Guadiana,  and  encamped  his  troops  behind  the  Agueda, 
leaving  to  the  partisan  Don  Julian  the  care  of  reducing, 
(Jiudad  Rodrigo  to  a  state  of  want  by  incessant  incursions 
across  the  surrounding  country. 

Towards  the  end  of  August  and  the  commencement  of 
September,  ^larshal  ]\Iarmont,  better  informed  this  time  than 
our  generals  (jnlinarily  were  res])pcting  the  enemy's  move- 
ments, received  information  of  the  change  of  position  of  the 
i'lnglisli  ariiiy.  and  n^ceived  from  General  l-ieynaud,  the  gover- 
nor of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  a  report  that  this  fortress  was  re- 
duced to  I  lu'  last  extreTiiities,  that  the  garrison,  already  placed 
on  half  rations,  had  only  sufficient  animal  food  to  last  to  the 
15th  of  Sejitember,  and  only  sufficient  bread  to  last  to  the 
25th.  and  that  at  that  ])ei'iod  it  wftiild  be  compelled  to  sur- 
render. After  i-ecei\-ing  sucii  information  as  this  there  was 
no  time  to  lose.  ^farshal  ^FarTuont  concerted  with  General 
I)()rspinie,  who  had  I'l'placfd  the  Duke  of  Islria,  who  had  been 
recalled  to  Paris,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  latter  should 
l)re])are  a  lai'ge  convoy  of  pi'o\i<ioiis  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Salamanca,  and  proceed  tliither  with  a  ])ortion  of  his  troops, 
and  that  Marshal  ]\Iarmiint  should  (|iiit  the  banks  of  the 
'i'agus,  r'']ias-  the  Cuadarraiua  by  the  Cdl  de  Bavas  or  Perales, 
and  descend  upon  Salamanca,  t'oi'  the  ]>urpose  of  concurring  in 
i'evictualliti<_r  Cindad  IJodriLTo  at  anv  hazard. 
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These  arrangements,  perfectly  understood  on  each  side,  were 
exactly  carried  out.  Marshal  Marmont  concentrated  his  divi- 
sions, and  carried  them  successively  across  the  Guadarrama. 
He  would  have  been  glad  to  have  marched  the  whole  six  to- 
wards Ciudad  Kodrigo,  by  which  means  he  would  have  had  at 
his  command  more  than  30,000  men,  his  corps  having  rallied 
a  portion  of  its  sick  and  wounded.  But  to  have  enabled 
him  to  have  done  this,  it  would  have  been  necessary  that 
Joseph  should  have  sent  him  a  division  of  the  army  of  the 
centre,  to  have  enabled  him  to  guard  the  position  of  the  army 
of  Portugal  between  the  Tieta  and  the  Tagus,  and  to  have 
done  this  would  have  been  most  distasteful  to  Joseph,  and 
would  have  exposed  his  capital  on  the  side  of  Guadalaxara  or 
La  Mancha.  Not  being  able,  therefore,  to  obtain  this  assist- 
ance from  Joseph,  Marshal  Marmont  was  compelled  to  leave 
one  whole  division  on  the  Tagus  for  the  protection  of  his 
bridges  and  his  depots,  and  he  selected  for  this  purpose  the 
division  which  he  had  placed  on  the  Truxillo  road,  as  a  corps 
of  observation  in  the  direction  of  Estramadura.  With  the 
five  others  he  passed  the  Guadarrama,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  September  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salamanca 
with  26,000  troops.  In  the  meantim<3  General  Dorsenne  had 
proceeded  to  Astorga  with  15,000  excellent  soldiers,  comprising 
the  young  guard  and  one  of  the  divisions  of  reserve  which  had 
•;ecently  entered  the  Peninsula.  The  cavalry  especially  was 
superb.  He  met  on  his  march  an  almost  equal  number  of 
Galician  insurgents  commanded  by  the  Spanish  general  Abadia, 
and  having  driven  them  before  him  as  far  as  Villafranca,  turned 
to  the  left,  towards  Zamora  and  Salamanca. 

On  the  20th  of  September  the  two  armies  of  the  north 
and  of  Portugal  united.  They  were  both  in  a  very  effective 
state,  thoroughly  refreshed,  provided  with  all  necessary  matdriel, 
and  at  least  6000  excellent  cavalry,  and  numbered  altogether 
over  40,000  men.  The  English,  usually  so  well  informed, 
had  not  expected  so  proiu])t  and  extensive  a  combination  of 
tlie  French  troops ;  and  although  their  army  was  almost  as 
numerous  as  ours,  it  was  consumed  witli  disease,  by  no  means 
prcqiared  for  a  battle,  dispersed  in  cantonments  so  distant 
from  each  other  that  wlulst  Crawfurd's  light  division  was  in 
advance  of  the  Agueda,  occu])ied  in  the  blockade  of  Ciudad 
liodrigo,  the  main  body  of  the  army  was  far  on  the  other 
side  of  this  river.  The  elFective  l']nglish  troops  of  Lord 
Wellington's  army  were,  moreover,  only  25,000,  the  remainder 
consisting  of  I'ortuguese. 

The  French  generals,  if  they  would  have  taken  any  pains  to 
inform  themselves  of  tliese  facts,  might  have  taken  advantage 
of  them  to  strike  a  decisive  blow  at  the  EnHish  i-vneral,  which 
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Lis  good  fortune  as  imich  as  his  skill  had  enabled  him  hitherto 
to  avoid.  But  whether  informed  of  these  facts  or  not,  they 
should  have  considered  that  they  might  at  any  moment  meet 
with  the  English  army,  either  concentrated  or  dispersed,  and 
should  have  been  prepared  in  the  one  case  to  engage  it,  and 
in  the  other  to  destroy  it. 

It  was  consecjuently  their  duty  to  march  as  though  they 
were  constantly  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  fighting  a  battle. 
But  they  did  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  even  neglected  to  arrange 
respecting  engaging  the  enemy  if  circumstances  should  render 
it  necessary  or  advantageous  to  do  so.  It  was,  in  fact,  only 
arranged  that  General  Dorsenno.  taking  a  direction  to  the  riglit 
towards  Ciudad  J^odrigo,  should  introduce  the  convoy  of  pro- 
visions, and  that  Marshal  Marmont,  advancing  Nvith  his  cavalry 
by  the  left,  should  execute  a  vigorous  reconnaissance  around 
Fuente  Guinaldo  and  Espeja.  As  the  infantry  of  the  army  of 
Portugal  had  not  yet  arrived.  General  Dorsenne  lent  to  ]\rarshal 
^Marmont  the  division  Thiebault,  to  employ  it  as  he  might  find 
occasion.  The  march  was  commenced,  therefore,  before  all  the 
army  was  assembled  and  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  enemy 
should  it  appear.  It  was  very  improbable,  indeed,  that  the 
English  would  be  dis])0sed  to  engage,  for  their  position  in  front 
(if  the  Agueda  was  not  at  this  moment  a  favourable  one;  but 
whatever  their  position,  it  was  unwise  to  approach  tliem  without 
being  prejiared  to  take  advantage  of  favourable  opportunities, 
or  to  guard  against  mischance. 

Our  troops  marched  upon  Ciudad  Eodrigo  in  this  species  of 
disorder,  and  on  the  23rd  of  September  had  the  satisfaction  of 
succeeding  in  introducing  without  striking  a  blow  an  inmiense 
convoy  of  ]irovisions.  This  end  having  been  obtained,  the  two 
French  generals  had  doubtless  performed  the  chief  object  of 
their  march  ;  but  they  were  anxious  to  obtain  information  re- 
specting the  I''nglish  army,  and  Marshal  ]\Iarmont,  advancing 
to  the  left,  resolved  to  execute  the  projected  reconnaissanct\ 
I'usliing  forward  with  his  cavalrv,  which  were  still  commanded 
])y  the  brave  Montbrun,  he  perceived  Crawfurd's  light  division 
divided  into  two  brigades,  situatt'd  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  and  in  such  a  state  that  a  strong  advanced  guard  might 
have  destroyed  them  in  succession.  Moreover.  Lord  Wellington, 
whose  army  was  much  scattered,  wantetl  one  of  its  eUvisions, 
and  ditl  not  hold  one  of  those  jiositions  on  which  alorie  he  chos(^ 
to  engage  our  troo])s.  might  have  ])robably  l)eeu  van(|uished,  and 
liis  whole  force  destroyed,  if  he  had  advanced  to  th(>  succour 
of  Crawfurd's  brigades. 

Cavalry  lieing  unfortunately  the  only  disjiosaljle  force,  that 
alone  could  be  advanci'd.  C'liiei-al  ]M()nll>run  tlirew  himself 
upon  the  l-]nglish  infantrv  with  his  accustomed  vigoui-.  scattenMl 
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them,  although  they  occupied  a  very  favourable  position,  and 
took  four  pieces  of  cannon,  but  could  not  keep  them,  for  he  was 
compelled  to  give  way  when  the  enemy's  infantry,  having  rallied, 
returned  to  the  charge.  Marshal  Marmont,  who  was  present 
at  this  engagement,  called  loudly  for  the  division  Thiebault ; 
but  General  Dorsenne,  who  was  a  man  of  perverse  and  selfish 
character,  although  a  brave  officer,  either  out  of  ill-will  or  want 
of  time,  failed  to  bring  up  his  division  until  it  could  be  no 
longer  of  any  use ;  the  two  English  brigades  having  rallied  and 
united,  and  being  already  safe  from  our  attack. 

On  the  following  day  the  whole  infantry  of  the  army  was  in 
line,  but  the  English  were  in  full  retreat,  and  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  enable  us  to  come  up  with  them,  at  least  in  a  single 
march.  It  was  evident  that  if  we  had  attacked  them  on  the 
previous  day  in  suitable  order,  there  would  have  been  a  good 
chance  of  crushing  them ;  and  even  now  it  would  still  have 
been  practicable  to  do  this,  had  the  soldiers  had  upon  their 
backs  three  or  four  days'  provisions  ;  but  they  had  not,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps,  with  the  single  satis- 
faction of  having  revictualled  Ciudad  Eodrigo,  and  the  bitter 
regret  of  having  permitted  the  escape  of  the  English  army  at 
the  moment  when  it  might  have  been  overwhelmed. 

Na^deaon,  persisting,  as  we  have  seen,  in  considering  that  the 
reserve'T.g  g'ntly  prepared  would  be  sufficient  for  the  supply  of 
the  necegntess  of  the  Spanish  war,  provided  good  use  were 
made  of  He  autumn  and  wintei",  and  desiring  to  withdraw  in 
the  spring  Wie  imperial  guard,  wished  that  the  important  opera- 
tions should  be  commenced  in  September.  The  first  of  these 
was,  in  his  estimation,  the  occupation  of  Valencia,  and  it  was 
because  the  capture  of  Tarragona  conduced  considerably  to  the 
occupation  of  Valencia  that  he  heard  of  with  so  much  pleasure, 
and  rewarded  so  munificently,  this  last  exploit  of  General  Suchet. 
lie  ordered  this  marshal,  therefore,  to  be  in  the  field  at  latest 
by  the  15th  of  September,  pi'omising  that  a  strong  force  should 
march  in  HU]iport  of  liim  in  his  rear,  either  under  the  command 
of  General  J)ecacn,  who  had  replaced  Marshal  Macdonald  in 
(Jatalonia,  or  under  that  of  General  lleille,  commanding  in 
Navarre,  who  was  to  receives  two  of  the  divisions  of  the  reserve. 
When  Valencia  had  been  taken,  Napoleon  flattered  himself  that 
Marshal  SucIhM  would  extend  his  action  as  far  as  Grenada,  that 
the  army  of  Andalusia  would  then  advance  almost  wholly  to- 
wards I'iSt  I'amadura,  the  moiety  at  least  of  this  array  would 
join  tliat  of  Portugal,  increased  to  a  force  of  50.OOO  men  by 
th(^  return  to  its  ranks  of  the  wounded  and  sick,  and  its  de- 
tachments, and  that  thus  70,000  men  could  enter  Alentejo, 
whilst  the  army  of  the  north,  reinforced  by  two  divisions  of  the 
reserve,  would  descend   upon   the  Tagns   by  the  route  followed 
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by  Massena,  and  would  form  a  junction  with  these  70,000  men. 
By  these  means  Napoleon  hoped  to  be  able  to  drive  the 
English  to  the  precipice  which  lay  behind  them,  whilst  they 
obstinately  remained  at  Lisbon.  J5ut  whilst  he  looked  forward 
to  such  vast  results,  he  still  entertained  the  idea  of  withdrawing 
his  young  guard,  proposing,  however,  to  replace  it  by  Drouet's 
fourth  battalion,  marched  back  to  Ijayonne,  and  there  filled 
with  the  conscripts  of  1 81 1  and  18 12,  which  would  compensate, 
as  far  as  regarded  numbers,  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  guard. 

Marshal  Suchet  was  no  less  d(>sirous  to  compass  the  con- 
(juest  of  Valencia  than  Napoleon  himself.  But  of  the  40,000 
effective  men  whom  alone  he  possessed  of  his  6o,000  nominally 
effective,  he  had  lost  4000  or  5000  in  the  siege  of  Tarragona 
and  subsequent  operations,  and  of  the  35,000  remaining  he 
had  to  detach  at  least  12,000  or  13,000  to  guard  Aragon  and 
Lower  Catalonia,  lie  could  only  march,  therefore,  with  22,000 
or  23,000  men,  and  this  was  a  very  small  number  with  which 
to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Valencia.  He  had  already  advanced 
once  to  the  very  gates  of  this  great  city,  and  had  been  able  to 
judge  of  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking;  and  Valencia  was 
now  defended  by  the  whole  of  the  Valencian  army,  by  that  of 
the  insurgents  of  Murcia,  and  even  by  lUake's  army,  which, 
consisting  of  the  two  divisions  Zayas  and  Lardizabal,  had 
aiTived  from  the  banks  of  the  Albuera  in  the  previous  month. 
But  whatever  were  the  difficulties  in  his  way.  ^Farshal  Suchet 
decided  upon  his  course  of  action,  left  a  division  between 
Ijerida.  Tarragona,  and  Tortosa.  under  the  orders  of  General 
Frere.  for  the  protection  of  Lower  Catalonia,  another  on  the 
l''l)ro.  und'T  General  ^Niusnier,  to  guard  xVragon,  and  then 
marched  with  22,O0O  men  upon  A'^alencia.  According  to  his 
cu^t()Tn,  he  had  bestowed  the  greatest  attention  u])on  the 
organisation  of  his  commissariat  and  artillery  ser\-ices.  Tor- 
losa,  at  the  iiionths  of  tin-  J^bro,  was  still  his  g>"reat  de]i6t, 
cnntaiuing  the  sieg(^  train,  now  repaired,  which  he  had  used 
ill  thi-  ea|)ture  of  Tarragona,  and  wast  magazines  of  the  excel- 
h'ut  grain  of  Aragon  ;  and  it  was  froiu  thence  that,  follow- 
ing the  route  wlii(^h  runs  along  the  coast  from  Tortosa  to 
X'alencia.  hr  would  (jl)tain  the  necessary  provisions  and-  war 
tnatei-ii'l.  I'oi-  the  su]ipl\-  of  meat.  howe\er,  it  was  arranged 
that  each  regiment  should  carry  with  it  a  Hock  of  shee]). 

'Hiese  ])i'fparations  having  Iteen  made,  ^Marshal  Soult  de- 
parted on  the  i:;th  of  Seplemlier  for  \'alencia,  his  troo])S 
marching  in  tliree  colnnms.  With  the  ]'>rincipal  of  tlu'se  he 
followed  the  highrond  from  Tortosa  to  \'ah'ncia.  whilst  the 
Italian  division  ralombiTii  ])i-()ree(led  to  th(>  right  bv  the 
mountains  of  ]\Ioi'el]a  a  san  Mateo,  and  llarispe's  I-'rench 
di\  ision     crossed     still    more    to    tlie    riiiht    the    moujitaii\s    of 
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Teruel.  It  was  arranged  that  the  three  columns  should  unite 
in  front  of  Murviedro,  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain  named 
Huerta  de  Valence. 

The  army  met  with  no  serious  obstacle  in  any  direction, 
and  drove  before  it  all  the  roving  bands  which  infested  the 
country.  On  the  20th  of  September  the  three  columns  united 
in  the  environs  of  Castellon  de  la  Plana,  On  the  21st  they 
met  with  some  hundreds  of  Spaniards  at  the  passage  of  the 
Minjares,  a  torrent  which  descends  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea,  whom  the  dragoons  speedily  dispersed,  and  on  the  22nd 
they  arrived  on  the  borders  of  the  magnificent  semicircular 
plain  of  Valencia,  which  is  girdled  by  a  chain  of  fine  moun- 
tains, covered  with  palm,  orange,  and  olive  trees,  and  bounded 
by  a  glittering  ocean  on  whose  brink  arises  Valencia,  with 
its  numerous  towers.  On  entering  by  the  north  (the  army 
descended  from  the  north  southwards),  the  first  obstacle  which 
presented  itself  was  the  city  of  Murviedro,  an  open  town,  but 
built  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which  formerly  stood  the 
ancient  Saguntum,  and  on  which  there  remained  a  fortress,  of 
a  structure  partly  Eoman,  partly  Arabesque,  and  partly  Spanish. 
This  fortress  was  garrisoned  with  3000  men,  well  furnished 
with  all  kinds  of  stores,  and  our  army  could  scarcely  leave 
them  in  its  rear  whilst  proceeding  to  attack  Valencia,  defended 
by  a  whole  army. 

On  the  23  rd  Marshal  Sucliet  took  Murviedro  with  the 
division  Habert,  and  the  operation  was  not  a  very  difficult  one, 
although  the  garrison  of  Saguntum  descended  from  its  strong- 
hold to  endeavour  to  save  the  town  at  its  foot.  Having  thus 
become  masters  of  Murviedro,  our  troops,  in  spite  of  a  vigorous 
fire  from  the  fortress,  established  themselves  in  the  houses 
which  faced  it,  and  barricaded  them,  and  from  these  forced  the 
garrison  to  remain  shut  up  in  their  fortress.  After  a  careful 
examination  of  this  fortress,  it  was  found  to  be  inaccessible 
on  all  sides,  except  on  the  west,  on  wliich  side  it  joined  the 
mountains  which  form  the  enceinte  of  the  plain  of  Valencia. 
On  this  side  a  gentle  slope  led  to  the  first  works,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  high  and  solid  tower,  which  barred  the  rock  on 
which  the  fortress  was  built,  and  which  was  connected  by 
strong  walls  with  other  towers  forming  the  enceinte.  As  the 
formation  of  tlie  ground  presented  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  th(^  formation  of  regular  approaches,  and  as  the 
utmost  confidence  could  b(>  reposed  in  the  troops  which  had 
carried  out  successfully  such  extraordinary  assaults,  it  was 
i-esolved  to  attempt  to  carr}-  the  place  by  escalade.  On  tlie 
28th  of  September,  tlun'efore,  at  midnight,  two  columns  of 
300  chosen  men.  ]irovided  with  scaling  ladders,  and  sup- 
ported by  reserves,  apprtiaclied  the  fortress  on  the  side  wliicli 
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appeared  most  easy  to  escalade.  Jiy  a  sinucnlar  cliance  the 
•rarrisou  had  selected  this  same  nin-ht  for  the  execution  of  a 
sortie.  The  sortie  was  vigorously  repulsed,  but  the  incident 
served  as  a  warning'  to  the  garrison,  and  there  was  no  longer 
any  use  in  attempting  a  suiiorise.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  columns  selected  for  the  assault,  being  filled  with  unre- 
strainable  ardour,  could  not,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  atten- 
dant on  the  repulse  of  the  sortie,  be  withheld:  and  the  first 
column  planted  its  ladders,  and  boldly  attempted  to  reach  the 
summit  of  its  walls.  But  the  ladders  were  not  of  the  necessary 
length,  nor  sufficiently  numerous,  and  the  enemy  was  aware  of 
the  attempt  ;  at  every  point,  therefore,  at  which  a  ladder  was 
planted,  a  crowd  of  furious  men  struck  down  with  musketry, 
pikes,  and  hatchets  the  bold  assailants  who  attempted  to  scale 
their  walls.  The  second  column,  attempting  to  renew  the 
attack,  was  repulsed  in  the  same  way;  and  this  hardy  attempt, 
which  had  been  planned  as  a  means  of  ecf)nomising  time  and 
bloodshed,  cost  us  about  300  men  in  killed  and  wounded 
without  any  useful  result. 

Much  distressed  at  this  check,  ^Marshal  Suchet  now  perceived 
that  he  must  proceed  by  the  ordinary  methods.  A  regular 
siege  appeared  indispensable  for  the  ca]iture  of  the  rock  of 
Saguntum,  and  it  was  asked  whether  it  might  not  be  b'^tter  to 
mask  this  obstacle  by  a  simple  detachment,  and  to  marcii  forth- 
with upon  \'alencia.  J^ut  the  marshal  liaving  already  left  in 
his  rear  two  of  the  enemy's  fortresses  named  Peniscola  and 
Oropesa.  did  nr)t  dare  to  neglect  a  third  fortress,  containing  a 
garrison  of  3000  men,  and  was  anxious  to  capture  it  before 
carrying  his  o])erations  any  further. 

It  was  nov,'  necessary  to  bring  the  heavy  siege  artillery  froui 
Tortnsa.  and  on  this  account  tf)  capture  the  fortress  Oropesa, 
which  completely  intercepted  the  route.  General  Compere, 
therefore,  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  the  Neapolitans,  num- 
bering 1500  men.  to  Oropesa,  and  with  the  first  ])ieces  of  heavy 
artillery  which  should  arrive  from  Tortosa  to  ov(>rthrow  its 
walls  and  open  the  route.  The  Neapolitans  accordingly,  under 
the  (lii-. 'Ction  of  I'^rench  engincnrs,  o])ened  the  approaches,  and 
carrii'd  thcni  fVirward  with  much  ardour  aiid  intrepidity.  On 
tlir  9th  r)l'  Octiibcrthe  breaching  battery  ^vas  ])laced  in  position, 
armed  with  sotiic  heavy  pieci's  of  artillery,  and  an  o])ening  made 
in  the  ]»rincipal  tf)wer.  The  little  garrison  which  defended  it 
was  unwilling  to  await  the  chances  of  an  assault,  and  surren- 
dcri'd  on  the  lolli  of  Octobci".  The  jiark  of  heavy  artillery 
could  now  bi'  bi-o!ight,  thi'refor(\  without  interru])tion  to  the 
ca?n])  undei-  M  ur\ic(lro. 

The  (Jenei-als  \  ali'i'  and  liogniat,  having  returned  to  the 
annv    from    which     thev    had     Ijeen    absent     for    a    time    bv 
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permission,  arranged  the  plan  for  the  attack  of  the  fortress 
of  Saguntum,  and  decided  that  it  should  be  conducted  on  the 
west,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  slopes  which  join  the  rock  of 
Saguntum  to  the  mountains.  The  trenches  had  to  be  dug  in 
a  very  hard  soil,  which  was  often  a  bare  rock,  and  in  a  situa- 
tion exposed  to  walls  and  elevated  towers,  from  which  the 
enemy  could  place  hors  de  combat  forty  or  fifty  of  our  men 
a  day;  and  whilst  our  troops  were  employed  in  the  difficult 
works  of  the  approaches,  the  chiefs  of  the  bands  which 
infested  the  mountains  of  Teruel,  Calatayud,  and  Cuenca, 
situated  between  the  provinces  of  Aragon  and  Valencia,  were 
more  active  than  ever,  attacking  our  posts,  and  carrying  off 
our  cattle. 

Impatient  to  triumph  over  this  terrible  obstacle  which  pre- 
vented its  advance,  the  army  was  anxious  to  be  permitted  to 
attempt  an  assault  as  soon  as  possible.  But  the  establishment 
of  batteries  under  a  continual  fire  from  the  enemy  had  caused 
infinite  trouble  and  serious  losses,  and  a  breach  could  not  be 
effected  until  the  17th  of  October.  Our  artillery,  skilfully 
directed,  destroyed  the  first  bastions ;  but  there  was  ancient 
masonry  in  the  walls  which  was  as  hard  as  a  rock,  and  above 
them  the  Spaniards,  animated  with  the  utmost  energy,  care- 
less of  th(5  fire  of  our  battery,  took  aim  at  our  artillerymen, 
and  destroyed  them  man  by  man,  and  thus  frustrated  our 
efforts. 

At  length,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  i8th,  although  still  pre- 
senting an  escarpment  sufiiciently  difficult  to  surmount,  the 
Ijreach  was  declared  practicable,  and  the  assault  was  ordered. 
^Jlie  Spaniards  standing  in  the  breach,  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
tower  in  which  it  was  made,  were  armed  with  muskets  and 
hatchets,  and  shouted  the  most  furious  cries.  Colonel  Matis, 
with  400  select  men  of  tlie  5th  leger,  and  the  1 14th  and  1 17th 
of  the  line,  and  the  Italian  division,  advanced  boldly  under 
the  most  tremendous  fire.  But  in  spite  of  the  courage  of  the 
assailants,  the  breacli  was  so  steep,  and  the  enemy's  fire  so 
vigorous,  that  the  soldiers  who  attempted  to  climb  over  the 
ruins  were;  beaten  down,  and  they  were  forced  to  renovmce 
the  attem])t  after  a  fresh  loss  of  200  men  in  killed  or  wounded. 
'I'lnis  this  fatal  citadel  of  Saguntum,  taking  into  account  the 
loss  consc(|uent  on  the  first  escalade  and  the  losses  during  the 
progress  of  the  works,  had  already  cost  us  700  or  800  men, 
without  any  result.  In  the  lucantiine  tlu^  Valencian  army, 
perceiving  from  the  midst  of  the  ])lain  wliat  was  taking  place 
at  Saguntum,  felt  increased  confidence  in  its  walls,  and  having 
seen  the  U7iavailing  attem])ts  against  Valencia  of  Marshal 
Monccy  in  iHoS,  and  of  (General  Suchet  in  18 TO,  fiattered 
themselves  thai  this  new  attem})t  would  have  a  similar  result. 
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It  was  upou  this  army,  so  full  of  self-complacency,  that 
General  Suchet  determined  to  wreak  his  vengeance,  and  by 
its  utter  defeat  expiate  the  clieck  inflicted  on  him  by  the 
determined  garrison  of  Saguntum.  He  considered,  moreover, 
tiiat  the  defeat  of  this  army  in  the  o]ien  field  would  be  a  source 
of  so  much  discouragement  to  the  enemy,  that  it  might  lead, 
by  its  simple  moral  effect,  to  the  simultaneous  capture  of  both 
Saguntum  and  N'alencia.  But  he  was  unwilling,  for  the  ])ur- 
pose  of  meeting  the  enemy's  army,  to  witlidraw  too  far  from 
Saguntum  or  to  approach  Valencia  too  closely,  and  he  was 
seeking  for  a  suitable  position  on  wluch  to  meet  it,  when  General 
Blake  himself  offered  him  the  op])ortunity  he  desired. 

The  garrison  of  Saguntum,  whilst  causing  us  serious  losses, 
had  also  suffered  them  ;  its  energetic  spirit  began  to  fail,  it 
anxiously  awaited  relief,  and  demanded  it  by  signals  with  the 
vessels  which  passed  along  the  coast.  General  J51ake  had  not 
less  than  30,000  men,  amongst  which  were  the  divisions  Zayas 
and  Lardizabal,  the  best  troops  in  Spaiii ;  and  had  been  joined, 
moreover,  by  tht^  JNlurcians  under  General  Mahy,  and  the  brave 
partisan  Villa- Campa. 

He  now  advanced,  therefore,  into  the  midst  of  the  ])lain, 
withdrawing  from  Valencia  and  approaching  Saguntum  as 
though  he  were  about  to  meet  the  enemy  in  battle.  IMarslual 
Suchet  was  much  rejoiced  when  he  perceived  these  dispositions, 
and  made  preparations  for  an  engagement.  On  the  morning  of 
the  25th  of  October  the  tv/o  armies  were  face  to  face. 

Geiu>ral  l^lake  ]>laced  on  liis  right,  beyond  a  ravine  nametl 
ricador,  and  along  tlie  shore,  the  division  Zayas,  which  the 
S[)anish  (lotilla  was  to  su])])ort  by  its  lire;  in  the  ctMiti'C,  the 
division  Lai'dizahal,  sirpporled  by  the  whole  of  the  Spanish 
cavaliT,  under  General  Caro ;  and  on  his  left,  the  ValtMician 
tlivision  3iliraiida,  that  of  the  partisan  \  illa-Campa;  and  finalh', 
even  beyond  his  left,  with  the  inleiitinn  of  turning  us  by  t]u> 
mountains,  the  troo])s  of  Mahy.  These  troops  amounted,  as 
we  have  said,  I0  30.000  men,  as  good  soldiers  as  Spain  could 
furnish.  The  remainder  of  his  troo])s  had  been  left  foi-  the 
protection  of  Valencia. 

(-lenei'al  Siicheis  ti'oops  only  numbered  l6,oooor  18,000  nuMi, 
for  he  had  been  compelled  to  leave  a  certain  numl)er  befon> 
Saguntum;  l)ut  1he-c  16,000  oi-  i  S.ooo  aiii[)ly  conri)ensated  by 
their  valour  for  thiir  int'erioi-ity  in  number.  On  his  left,  and 
towards  the  sea,  he  posted  JIabert's  di\ision,  opposite  the  division 
Zayas;  in  the  cejitre  he  o])])osed  llaris]>e's  division,  the  Italian 
division  Palomliiin',  th(>  4I  li  liussai-s,  the  13th  cuirassiers,  and 
the  24th  di-agoons  to  the  division  Lardizabal;  finally,  on  his 
I'ight  he  ])laced  the  bi-igades  Kobert  and  Chlopiski,  and  the 
Italian    dragoons,    to    hold    in    clieck    the    troops    of    Miranda. 
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Villa-Camx^a,  and  Mahy,  which  threatened  to  cut  us  off  from 
the  Tortosa  roTite,  our  only  line  of  retreat.  Our  artillery  and 
the  Neapolitan  infantry  were  to  continue  the  attack  on  the 
towers  of  Saguntum  during  the  battle. 

At  daybreak  the  army  of  General  Blake  commenced  its 
movement,  and  Marshal  Suchet,  crossing  at  that  moment  the 
field  of  battle  with  a  squadron  of  the  4th  hussars,  perceived 
Lardizabal's  Spaniards  advancing  in  the  centre  with  order  and 
precision  upon  a  mamelon  which  would  serve  as  a  point  d'appui 
to  our  whole  line ;  and  he  immediately  ordered  Harispe's  divi- 
sion to  proceed  thither,  and  as  the  Spaniards  had  the  start, 
threw  upon  them  his  squadron  of  hussars  to  check  their  move- 
ment. The  hussars,  however,  although  they  charged  with  great 
bravery,  were  repulsed  by  the  Spaniards,  who  boldly  mounted 
upon  the  mamelon  and  established  themselves  there.  General 
Harispe,  who  arrived  when  the  mamelon  was  already  taken, 
marched  thither  at  the  head  of  the  7th  of  the  line,  and  left  in 
reserve  the  i  i6th  of  the  line  with  the  3rd  of  the  Vistula,  The 
Spaniards  received  the  charge  of  our  troops  with  a  very  vigo- 
rous fire,  and  more  firmness  than  usual,  but  the  7th  of  the  line 
attacked  them  at  the  bayonet's  point,  and  overwhelmed  them. 
The  whole  of  Harispe's  division  then  deployed  in  front  of 
Lardizabal's  division,  which  had  paused  whilst  the  two  wings 
of  the  Spanish  army  continued  to  gain  ground.  Marshal  Soult 
determined  immediately  to  take  advantage  of  this  situation  to 
cut  off  the  Spanish  army  by  the  centre ;  and  with  this  purpose 
sent  forward  Harispe's  division,  whilst  he  kept  back,  on  the 
other  hand,  Habert's  division  on  his  left,  and  the  brigades 
Robert  and  Chlopiski  on  his  right. 

Whilst  these  orders  were  in  the  course  of  execution,  Duchand, 
commander  of  the  squadron  of  artillery,  having  carried  forward 
with  much  boldness  the  artillery  of  Harispe's  division,  in  order 
to  throw  grape  upon  Lardizabal's  infantry,  was  charged  by  the 
whole  body  of  General  Caro's  cavalry.  The  hussars  who  at- 
tempted to  sustain  the  charge  were  driven  back,  and  many  of 
onr  pieces  fell  into  the  power  of  tlie  Spaniards,  who,  little 
accustomed  to  take  prizes,  expressed  their  joy  on  the  occasion 
with  loud  shonts.  At  the  same  moment  all  Lardizabal's  infantry 
marched  towards  us  with  the  greatest  confideiice.  But  the 
1 1 6th  advanced  to  mec^t  General  Caro's  cavalry,  checked  them 
witli  its  weiglit,  and  tlien  tlie  brave  r3t]i  cuirassiers,  led  by 
(lenoral  P)OusRard,  threw  themselves  on  tlu^  Spanish  infantry, 
and  loroke  and  sabred  them.  From  tliis  moment  the  enemy's 
centre,  pierced  by  our  troops,  was  coiu])(41ed  to  retreat ;  and 
Tiot  only  did  W(^  retalce  tlie  French  guns,  but  also  a  portion  of 
the  Spanisli  artillery,  and  many  prisoners,  amongst  whom  was 
General  Caro  hiuiself. 
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Th(^  two  wings  of  tlie  army,  wliich  hatl  at.  first  ])e('n  withheld, 
were  now  advanced  by  Marslial  Suchet,  wlio,  in  spite  of  a  wound 
in  the  shoulder,  declined  to  quit  the  Held  of  battle,  and  ])laced 
in  line  with  the  centre.  General  llabert,  whose  troops  were 
op|)osed  to  the  division  Zayas,  drove  it  at  the  first  charge  to 
the  village  Pouzol,  and  there  having  driven  it  still  further  to 
the  ht'ights  of  Puig.  carried  these  heights  themselves  with  the 
bayonet,  whilst  Colonel  Delort,  uniting  the  left  with  the  centre, 
charged  at  tlu'  head  t>f  the  24th  dragoons  the  remainder  of 
Lardizal)ars  infantry.  On  the  right  Generals  Jiobert  and 
Chlopiski  repulsed  the  troops  commanded  by  Mating,  and  the 
Italian  dragoons  completely  routed  them  by  a  vigorous  charge. 

Defeated  thus  at  every  point,  the  Spaniards  retreated  in 
disorder,  leaving  in  our  hands  twelve  pieces  of  cannon,  4700 
]H'isoners,  lOOO  dead,  and  four  Hags;  whilst  on  our  side  we 
had  lost  in  this  struggle,  in  which  the  Spaniards  fought  more 
desperately  than  they  usually  fought  in  the  open  field,  about 
700  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  chief  results  of  the  battle 
were  that  it  destroyed  the  prestige  of  the  Valencian  army, 
discouraged  the  garrison  of  Saguntum,  and  dissipated  the 
vainglorious  confidence  felt  b}-  the  inhabitants  of  Valencia 
in  their  walls. 

After  he  had  collected  the  trophies  of  his  victory,  the  marshal 
summoned  the  o-arrison  of  Satrnntum,  which  the  defeat  of  the 
Spanish  army  had  deprived  of  all  hope  of  relief ;  and  it  con- 
sented to  capitulate,  surrendering  into  our  hands  2500  prisoners, 
the  rrmainder  of  tlif  3000  men  bv  whom,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  siege,  the  fortress  had  been  defended.  This  first  result 
of  the  Ijattle  of  Saguntum  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to 
Mai-slial  Suchet,  who  now  found  himself  master  of  the  plain 
of  X'alrncia  by  reason  of  the  solid  point  d'appui  which  he  had 
now  acquired  there,  and  who  had,  moreover,  in  the  town  of  INIur- 
Niedro  a  safe  ]^Iace  of  protection  for  his  siege  train,  his  sick, 
and  Ills  stores.  i'ossessinjj'.  moreover,  on  the  o-rand  Tortosa 
route  Fort  Oropesa,  which  alone  commanded  the  road,  he  was 
perfectly  secure  of  his  line  of  communication  up  to  the  Mbro. 

It  now  became  an  important  object  with  General  Suchet  to 
disengage  his  rear  from  the  bands  which  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  advance  to  assail  the  entire  circle  of  the  frontiers  of 
Aragoii.  L'l'jiqiecinado  and  Duran.  re]ilacing  Villa-Campa, 
had  ()\-ei']Kj\vered  the  garrison  of  Calatayud ;  ^Fina,  sallying 
from  Xa\arre.  although  ]-)ursued  l)y  several  columns  of  French 
ti'oO])s.  had  si'ized  an  entire  battalion  of  Italians;  and  the 
Catalans.  I'etaking  ]Mont  Serrat,  had  rendered  very  difiicult 
the  ]iosition  of  Frere's  division,  which  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  kee])ing  watch  over  Lerida.  Tarragona,  and  Tortosa. 
The   marshal,    therefore,    made    various    necessary   movements 
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of  troo]")!^  in  his  rear ;  and  marched  his  prisoners  under  tlie 
escort  of  a  strong-  brigade  towards  the  Pyrenees,  whilst  he  sent 
couriers  after  couriers  to  Paris  to  make  known  his  situation 
and  his  need  of  prompt  aid. 

It  was  now  necessary  that  he  should  cross  the  Guadalaviar, 
a  rapid  little  stream  on  the  bank  of  which  is  built  Valencia,  for 
the  purpose  of  investing  this  vast  city,  which  was  occupied  by 
a  numerous  army,  and  which,  independently  of  its  old  enceinte, 
was  still  further  protected  by  an  uninterrupted  line  of  earth 
entrenchments,  bristling  with  artillery,  and  forming  a  vast 
entrenched  camp.  To  these  defences  were  added  a  multitude 
of  irregular  canals,  large,  deep,  and  full  of  running  water, 
which  were  the  riches  of  Valencia  during  peace,  as  they  were 
its  defence  in  war.  There  were  obstacles,  therefore,  which  the 
17,000  men,  who  were  all  that  remained  with  Marshal  Suchet 
after  the  despatch  of  a  brigade  as  an  escort  for  the  prisoners, 
were  insufficient  to  overcome. 

Whilst  awaiting  the  reinforcements  he  had  solicited,  and 
which  he  hoped  to  receive  from  Navarre,  the  marshal  employed 
the  month  of  November  in  blockading  Valencia,  advancing 
Habert's  division  to  the  left  as  far  as  Grao,  a  port  of  Valencia, 
and  seizing  the  Faiibourg  Serranos,  in  spite  of  a  most  vigorous 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  who  defended  it  foot 
by  foot.  This  faubourg  was  separated  from  the  town  itself  by 
tlie  Guadalaviar,  and  our  troops  took,  by  having  first  entered  by 
sa]oping  and  mining,  the  three  great  convents  that  commanded 
it.  Ascending  towards  the  right  along  the  Guadalaviar,  they 
also  seized  some  villages  which  were  on  its  left  bank,  that  which 
we  occupied,  and  fortified  themselves  there.  We  had  thus 
created  a  long  line  of  circumvallation  from  the  sea  to  beyond 
Valencia,  and  to  complete  the  envelopment  of  this  city  it  only 
required  that  onr  troops  should  cross  the  Guadalaviar  in  front 
of  General  Blake,  force  the  canals  with  which  the  plain  was 
furrowed,  and  slmt  up  the  army  of  succour  within  the  walls  of 
the  city  itself.  The  marshal,  however,  delayed  this  operation, 
which  would  necessarily  be  followed  by  the  assault  of  the 
entrenclied  cam]i  and  the  old  wall,  until  the  arrival  of  the 
reinforcements  which  had  been  ])romis(>d,  and  which  he  momen- 
tarily expected. 

Xapoleon,  in  fact,  on  receiving  news  of  the  battle  of  Sagun- 
timi,  believed  that  the  whole  fate  of  the  S]ianish  war  was 
eoiicciil, rated  around  Valencia,  and  that  tJie  destinies  of  the 
Peninsula  depended  on  the  capture  of  iliis  ini])()rtant  place. 
It  is  certain,  ind(;c(l,  that  tlu;  con(|Ui'st  of  tliis  city,  which  for 
many  years  had  resisted  all  our  attacks,  succeeding  that  of 
Tarraenii.'i,  would  have  ])i'odueed  a  great  moral  effect  on  the 
Teninsula,  and  alnK)st  as  !jreat  as  that  wljich  would  have  becni 
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raiised  h\  the  conquest  of  (Jadiz,  altlioiii^li  far  less  than  that 
which  would  have  resulted  from  the  occupation  of  Lisbon, 
since  the  capture  of  this  latter  city  would  suppose  the  defeat 
of  the  En^udisli.  Napoleon  desired,  therefore,  that  everything 
should  be  subordinate,  and  almost  sacrificed  to  tliis  important 
object. 

By  his  despatch  of  the  20th  of  November  he  ordered 
Oeneral  lieille  to  quit  Xavarre  immediately,  however  neces- 
sary it  might  Ije  to  keep  ]\Iina  in  check,  and  to  enter  Aragon 
with  the  two  divisions  of  reserve  which  were  under  his  orders, 
whilst  Cleneral  Caffarelli  replaced  him  in  Navarre ;  and  this 
latter  general  was  in  his  turn  replaced  in  Biscay  by  General 
Dorsenne.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  Joseph  to  send  for- 
ward a  division  upon  Cuenca  ;  Marmont,  although  so  distant 
from  Valencia,  to  detach  under  General  Montbrun  a  division 
of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry  to  join  at  Cuenca  that  which 
should  be  sent  by  fJoseph  ;  and  finally,  Marshal  Suchet  to 
advance  a  corps  as  far  as  ]Murcia.  He  wrote  to  all,  what  was, 
indeed,  true,  but  with  great  exaggeration,  namely,  that  the 
English  had  a  great  number  of  sick,  as  many  as  18,000,  he 
said ;  that  they  were  on  this  account  incapable  of  undertak- 
ing any  movement,  and  that  the  Castilles,  Estramadura,  and 
Andalusia  could  therefore  l)e  without  danger  stripped  of  their 
troops ;  that  A'alencia  was  the  only  important  point,  and  that 
wlu'u  it  had  once  been  taken,  a  vast  number  of  troops  might 
ilien  be  set  free  to  act  JTom  cast  to  west  with  the  utmost 
vigour  against  the  English. 

These  (jrders,  expressed  with  great  precision  and  in  the  most 
imperious  terms,  were  ])etter  executed  than  usual,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  species  of  fatality  attending  the  Spanish 
wai',  this  ])uuctual  obedience  was  only  obtained  on  the  occasion 
wlicu  it  was  undesirable,  for  General  Keille  would  have  sufficed 
iM  enable  (leiieral  Suchet  to  perform  liis  task.  However  this 
might  be,  (General  Keille  held  in  clieck  the  guerilla  bands, 
entered  it  himself  witli  a  Frencli  division,  and  marched  at 
the  head  of  these  two  divisions  u]Hjn  Valencia  by  the  Teruel 
road.  General  Caffarelli  re])lace(l  him  in  Navarre.  In  the 
meantime  .rose])h.  who  expected  great  results  from  the  capture 
of  X'alencia,  willingly  deprived  himself  of  a  ])ortion  of  his  army, 
and  directed  u])ou  Cuenea  the  division  ])armagnac  ;  whilst 
Marshal  Alarmont,  Nvho  grew  weary  of  his  state  of  inaction 
on  tlie  Tagus,  and  who  would  liavt'  rejoiced  to  march  himself 
u]ii)n  X'alencia,  not  having  lieen  authorised  to  proceed  thither 
in  })ers()n.  despatched  Geiuu'al  ]\Iontbrun  witli  two  divisions, 
one  <^f  infantry  and  one  of  ea\'alry.  jMarshal  Soult.  Iiowevei', 
re])lie(l  to  Na]ioleon's  order  that  he  could  not  from  the  bottom 
of  Andalusia  aid  ^Marshal  Suchet  in  the  kiniidom  of  Valencia  ; 
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and  lie  was  right.  He  acted  accordingly,  therefore,  and  sent 
nothing. 

With  much  pleasure  Marshal  Suchet  saw  arrive  succes- 
sively more  reinforcements  than  he  had  demanded,  and  towards 
the  end  of  T)eceml)er  learned  that  General  Eeille,  an  officer 
who  was  as  intelligent  as  he  was  energetic,  was  approaching 
from  Segorbe  with  the  Italian  division  Severoli,  and  with  a 
French  division  composed  of  the  best  regiments  of  the  old 
>[eapolitan  army;  a  force  which  amounted  to  14,000  or  15.000 
men,  and  was  accompanied  by  forty  pieces  of  cannon.  After 
having  himself  reviewed  these  troops  at  Segorbe  on  the  24th 
of  December,  he  returned  to  Valencia,  and  resolved  to  cross 
the  Guadalaviar  immediately  for  the  purpose  of  completely 
investing  the  city,  before  General  Blake  could  escape  from  it, 
or  bring  up  a  new  division  of  General  Frere's  which  was  said 
to  be  about  to  appear.  He  fixed  on  the  26th  of  J  )ecember  for 
the  execution  of  this  project,  as  General  Eeille  would  thus  be 
able  to  occupy  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which  he  was  now 
about  to  abandon,  and  even  to  assist  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
operation. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  whilst  a  portion  of  Habert's  divi- 
sion masked  the  Faubourg  de  Serranos,  the  remainder  of  this 
division,  advancing  to  the  left,  passed  the  stream  towards  its 
mouth,  enveloped  Valencia  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  and  took 
]iossession  of  a  height  called  Mount  Olivete.  In  the  centre  and 
a  little  above  Valencia  the  Italians  of  the  division  I'alombini, 
rushing  through  the  water  up  to  their  middle,  passed  the 
Guadalaviar  at  a  ford,  and  under  the  most  vigorous  fire, 
attacked  the  village  of  Mislata,  which  was  bravely  defended, 
and  protected  l)y  a  deep  canal  named  Acequia  de  Favara,  the 
])assage  of  which  was  of  greater  difficulty  than  that  of  the 
stream  itself.  To  second  this  movement  and  completely  en- 
velop A^alencia,  General  Haris])e  with  his  division  crossed  the 
Guadalaviar  above  the  village  Manisses,  at  the  point  where 
were  situated  the  prises  of  water  which  turned  the  course  of 
the  Guadalaviar  into  a  thousand  canals  through  the  plain  of 
Valencia ;  and  Marshal  Soult  had  calculated  that  General 
Harispe,  avoiding  thus  the  obstacle  of  the  canals,  would  be 
able  more  speedily  to  turn  A^alencia,  and  effect  the  investment 
on  the  south. 

^riie  movement  of  General  Jlarispe  was  a  little  delayt'd  by 
his  awaiting  the  arrival  of  General  Jieille,  since  he  was  unwilling 
to  leave  unsupported  the  numerous  trooi^s  which  remained  on 
the  left  o|'  tlie  Guadalaviar.  Without  this  sn]')port,  indeed, 
(Jeneral  Blake,  who  was  about  to  be  blockaded  on  the  right 
])ank,  would  have  been  a])le  to  escape  by  the  left  bank  by 
breaking   through    the   feeble   detachments   there   placed.     As 
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soon  as  the  ap])r()acli  oi"  the  troops  ol'  (ienoral  lunlli"  was  ob- 
siTVi'd.  (leiit-ral  IJarispt'  puslied  forward,  fell  on  the  rear  of 
-Mislata,  released  the  Italians  who  were  iiiaintaininLT  a  most 
iiiie(|iial  combat,  assisted  them  in  the  occupation  of  the  dis- 
l)ated  positions,  then  descended  to  the  south  of  Valencia,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  day  completed  its  investment.  During 
this  circular  movement  around  \'alencia,  General  Mahy,  at  the 
head  of  the  insurgents  of  ^lurcia,  and  the  partisan  MUa-Campa 
with  his  division,  had  withdrawn  upon  the  Xucar  and  upon 
Alcira,  l;eing  unwilling  to  1)6  shut  up  in  ^'alencia,  and  rightly 
judging  that  the  troops  of  General  Blake  would  be  quite  sufli- 
cient  for  its  defence,  could  it  be  defended,  and  far  too  many  to 
have  to  surrender,  should  it  be  forct^l  to  capitulate.  The  general- 
in-chief  sent  the  dragoons  in  pursuit  of  these  retreating  troops, 
but  the  only  end  attainr-d  was  the  capture  of  a  few  prisoners. 

Thi>  ()])eratioii,  now  successfully  executed,  cost  us  about  400 
men  in  killed  and  wounded,  who  were  for  the  most  part  Italians, 
since  the  only  resolute  resistance  had  been  at  Mislata.  It  com- 
])leted  the  investment  of  \'alencia,  and  assured  us,  should  we 
capture  the  city,  of  also  capturing  General  Blake  with  20,000 
men.  But  certainly  if  the  Valencian  po])ulation,  amounting 
to  60,000.  sup])orted  by  20,000  regular  troops,  well  provisioned, 
and  defended  by  numerous  and  extensive  works,  were  animated 
still  by  the  sentiments  which  had  inspired  it  in  1808  and  1809, 
it  would  be  alile  to  make  a  long  resistance,  and  cause  us  to  pay 
dearly  for  its  concjuest.  But  the  high-spirited  and  sanguinary 
men  who  had  slaughtered  the  French  in  1808  were  now  either 
more  peaceably  disposed,  or  dispersed,  or  terrified. 

Three  years  of  civil  and  foreign  war  and  courses  loi/itai/ic-;. 
sometimes  in  Murcia.  sometimes  in  Catalonia,  had  fatigued  this 
active  and  patriotic  ])0])ulation,  and  worn  out  thinr  passions. 
\';ileiicia  was  now  in  the  same  state  as  Saragossa  and  many 
iither  ])arts  of  S])ain.  I'l'ovitled  those  were  disarmed  who  had 
adopted  a  taste  for  the  habit  of  using  arms,  and  a  fondness  for 
pillage,  the  remainder,  suifi'riiig  j'rom  the  insu'])]iortable  tyranny 
ahei-nately  exercised  by  each  ])arty.  was  ready  to  submit  to  a 
cliiiieiit  coiKjueror,  with  a  I'eputation  for  honour,  and  bringing 
to  llieiii  I'ather  re])OM'  than  sla\er\-.  Tlii^  remeiid)rance  of  the 
massacres  coimiiitted  on  the  I'reiicli  in  r8o8,  which  woidd  have 
been  a  iii(ili\e  for  re.visting  to  the  utmost  a  pitiless  besieger, 
wa-.  on  tlie  e(intrai'\'.  a  i-eason  foi-  sniTeiidi'i'ing  at  once  to  an 
eiiriiix  who-e  geiitlenc-s  was  know  II.  and  who  ought  not  to  1)e 
i'oi'i^'d  to  a  se\-('i'iiy  contrai'v  to  his  nalui'e. 

These  s,.iitiinfnt-.  inlhi.-ncing  the  army  of  General  JJlake, 
pre\-ented  tile  adoption  on  any  sid"  of  the  resolution  to  destroy 
\  ali'iuMa.  as  Sar."i!jr)ssa  had  l^eeii  destroyed,  rather  than  sni- 
r^nd'-r  it    to  the   enemv.      ^larshal  .Suchel    had   recei\ed  infor- 
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mation  of  this  disposition,  and  desired  to  carry  forward  the 
approaches  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  order  to  preserve  the  im- 
mediate submission  of  the  city,  for  he  was  far  from  secure  of 
retaining  for  any  considerable  time  the  concentration  of  force 
which  was  under  his  command.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
carry  forward  works  against  two  points  of  the  defence  which 
offered  circumstances  favourable  to  an  attack.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  January  1 81 2,  Henri,  the  colonel  of  engineers, 
who  had  signalised  himself  in  all  the  memorable  sieges  of  Aragon 
and  Catalonia,  opened  the  trenches  towards  the  south  of  the 
town,  in  front  of  an  angle  formed  by  a  line  of  outer  works, 
and  to  the  south-west,  in  front  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Vincent. 
Within  a  few  days  the  works  had  been  pushed  as  far  as  the 
foot  of  the  entrenchment,  but  with  the  loss  of  Colonel  Henri, 
who  was  justly  regretted  by  the  whole  army,  on  account  of  his 
courage  and  talents ;  and  General  Blake,  seeing  no  means  for 
maintaining  a  desperate  defence,  abandoned  the  outer  line  of 
defences,  and  retired  within  the  enceinte  itself. 

Marshal  Suchet,  discerning  very  clearly  the  true  state  of 
affairs,  immediately  advanced  under  the  walls,  and  placed  in 
position  a  battery  of  mortars  to  overpower  at  once  a  resistance 
which  was  already  dying  out.  But  if  he  were  anxious  to  terrify 
the  population,  it  was  far  from  his  intention  to  destroy  a  city 
in  whose  wealth  he  hoped  to  find  the  chief  resource  of  his  army, 
and  after  having  thrown  into  it  some  bombs  which  caused  more 
consternation  than  harm,  he  summoned  General  Blake  to  sur- 
render, and  received  from  the  latter  an  equivocal  refusal.  The 
bombardment  continued  simultaneously  with  the  parleying,  and 
on  the  9th  of  January  1812  the  army  of  General  Blake  sur- 
rendered itself  as  prisoners  of  war  to  the  number  of  8000  men. 
Marshal  Suchet  entered  Valencia  in  triumph,  the  just  reward  of 
wisely  conceived  combinations  bravely  executed,  and  fortunately 
aided  by  circumstances.  The  population  received  calmly,  and 
almost  with  satisfaction,  a  chief  of  whose  good  government 
Aragon  boasted,  and  was  not  sorry  to  have  reached  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  war  which  at  that  time  a])peared  to  be  solely  advan- 
tageous to  tlie  I'higlish,  who  were  as  odious  to  the  Spaniards  as 
the  French  themselves. 

Marshal  Suchet  hastened  to  introduce  into  the  administration 
of  the  kingdom  of  Valencia  the  same  order  he  had  carried  into 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon.  The  ]iopiilations  both  of 
Valencia  and  the  neiglibouring  towns  were  disposed  to  submit 
to  his  authority,  and  lie  was  able  to  calculate  on  a  submission  as 
complete  as  that  he  had  obtaii^ed  in  Aragon.  It  was  necessary, 
nevertheless,  that  he  should  retain  suf!ici(>nt  troo])s  to  liold  in 
clieck  the  tiirlnilent  portion  of  the  populations,  which  had  already 
tiu'own  itself  into  the  mountains,  and  prepared  to  take  advantage 
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ol"  the  dispersion  of  our  forces,  which  was  the  necessary  result 
of  the  extension  of  our  occupation,  to  disturb  Murcia,  Cuenea, 
Aragon.  and  Lower  Catalonia. 

The  ca])ture  of  \'alencia,  succeeding-  that  of  Tarragona,  was 
indisputably  Ijoth  fortunate  and  brilliant,  and  capable  of  exercis- 
ing throughout  the  Peninsula  a  considerable  moral  inilueuce. 
but  on  condition  that  our  forces,  so  far  from  being  diminished, 
should  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  extended  country  they 
had  to  occupy;  that  the  precipitate  withdrawal  of  the  large  fore*' 
which  had  been  carried  eastward,  and  which  left  the  English  at 
liberty  in  the  west,  should  be  promptly  re1rie\ed;  and  that  the 
enemy  should  not  be  allowed  time  to  take  advantage  of  this,  but 
should,  on  the  other  hand,  be  attacked  at  that  very  moment  with 
the  greatest  possible  energy.  If,  in  fact,  the  army  of  the  north 
had  been  sufliciently  reinforced  so  as  to  be  able  not  only  to  keep 
in  check  the  guerilla  bands,  but  to  cover  Ciudad  l\odrigo  ;  if  the 
army  of  Portugal  had  be^n  auLi'mented  sufficiently  to  invade 
t'irlu-r  J^eira  or  Alentejo,  or.  at  least,  to  check  Lord  Wellington  ; 
if,  finally,  the  army  of  Andalusia  had  received  sufficient  reinforce- 
ments to  enable  it  to  take  Cadiz,  and  to  add  the  eclat  of  this 
conrpiest  to  that  of  the  capture  of  Valencia ;  then  a  moiety  of 
the  army  of  Andalusia  added  to  the  whole  army  of  Portugal, 
and  a  detachment  of  the  army  of  the  iiorth.  would  have  been 
able  to  drive  the  English  upon  Lisbon,  and  to  blockade  them  in 
tlu'ir  lini'S  until  the  pro])er  moment  should  have  arrived  for  a 
great  efruri  to  take  th(^m.  Unfortunately  these  conditions  could 
not  be  fultilh'd  but  with  extreme  ditliculty  at  the  present  moment, 
when  every  care  had  a  direction  towards  the  Vistula,  instead  of 
towards  the  Tagus  ;  and  Xajioleon  was,  moreover,  about  to  order 
that  as  soon  as  \'aleucia  should  have  been  taken.  General  Reille 
was  to  enter  Aragon  with  his  two  divisions,  to  leave  General 
("alfai-elli  at  liberty  to  re-t'utei'  Castilh'.  and  the  inij^erial  guard 
at  libei'ty  to  re-enter  France. 

Thus  X'alencia  had  scarcely  been  taken  wluui  Ceiieral  IJeille 
retraced  liis  steps,  and  Marshal  Suchet  found  himself  reduced 
to  his  own  foi-ce>,  which  were  sufficient,  indeed,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  X'alencia,  but  (juite  insufficient  to  undertake  any  distant 
ex])(Mlition.  (jr  to  act  as  far  as  ^lurcia  and  d'renada.  IP'  took 
advantag'e,  h(nvever,  of  tliis  wirhdraw.al  of  ti'Oops  to  get  rid  of 
hi-  iu'i-oner>.  ;ind  sent  Hieni  to  i''ranc''. 

\a]K)]eon.  who  had  at  fir-t  desired,  al't^r  the  ca])turt>  of 
\  aleneia,  to  dii'ect  a'j'ain-t  the  I'higlish  an  o\erwheliuing  force, 
and  with  tlii-  ])urpose  to  leave  his  guard  in  ( 'astille  during  the 
whole  of  1  he  winter  at  least,  had  now  I'esigned  that  idea,  ])i'essed 
a>  lie  wa-  by  ceiMaiu  circuni-tauces.  which  \ve  shall  presently 
have  to  nai'i'ate.  to  march  his  ai'iuie<  on  the  \'istula.  and  he 
resolveil  to   recall   inmiediatelv  hi>  uuard,  the    Poles,  the  cadres 
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of"  a  certain  number  of  fourth  battalions,  and  a  portion  of  his 
dragoons.  Towards  tlie  close  of  December,  therefore,  he  de- 
manded his  young  guard  of  General  ]3orsenne,  which  caused  a 
diminution  of  at  least  1 2,000  men ;  and  demanded  of  Marshals 
Suchet  and  Soult  the  regiments  of  the  Vistula,  which  caused  a 
fresh  withdrawal  of  7000  or  8000  Polish  troops,  excellent  soldiers; 
and  this  diminution  of  force  was  especially  damaging  to  Marshal 
Suchet,  who  remained  with  15,000  men  in  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia.  He  recalled  also  the  fourth  battalions  which  had 
composed  the  9th  corps,  and  which  belonged  almost  entirely  to 
the  regiments  of  the  army  of  Andalusia,  and  this  was  a  fresh 
withdrawal  of  2000  or  3000  men,  who  were  much  to  be  re- 
gretted for  their  distinguished  qualities  as  soldiers.  Finally, 
Napoleon  recalled  twelve  regiments  of  dragoons  of  the  twenty- 
four  employed  in  Spain. 

The  result  of  these  measures  was  the  withdrawal  from 
Spain  of  25,000  of  the  best  troops.  And  this  was  not  all; 
for  Napoleon,  no  longer  designing  the  march  of  two  com- 
bined armies  upon  Lisbon,  advancing  one  by  the  Beira,  the 
other  by  the  Alentejo,  but  being  especially  anxious  to  guard 
aerainst  an  offensive  movement  of  the  Engiish  in  Castille,  which 
might  have  imperilled  our  line  of  communication,  changed,  at 
the  very  moment  of  the  capture  of  Valencia,  the  destination 
of  Marshal  Marmont,  and  drew  him  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus  to  the  banks  of  the  Douro,  causing  hiui  to  repass  the 
Guadarrama.  He  had  ordered  him  to  quit  Almaraz,  and  to 
establish  himself  at  Salamanca  with  the  six  divisions  of  the 
army  of  Portugal,  to  which  he  had  added  a  seventh,  that  of 
(leneral  Souham,  which  was  one  of  the  four  of  reserve.  The 
division  Bonnet  was  to  form  the  eighth.  General  Caffarelli, 
now  returned  from  Navarre,  which  he  had  occupied  for  a 
moment  during  the  movement  of  General  Beille  upon  Valencia, 
had  succeeded  General  Dorsenne  in  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  north,  and  was  to  receive,  as  compensation  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  guard,  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the 
reserve,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cover  jNIadrid,  if  the  enemy 
should  attempt  to  proceed  thither,  as  they  had  done  at  the 
time  of  the  battle  of  Talavera.  Pinally,  as  it  was  the  departure 
of  the  guard  which  determined  the  new  ])osition  assigned  to  the 
arniv  of  Portuj-'al,  Marshal  Marmont  wns  ordered  to  conform 
iiiiiiicdialt'ly  to  the  instructions  which  he  liati  received. 

At  1he  moment  when  these  orders  reached  him,  liowe\'er, 
l\Iarshal  Marmont  was  in  a  state  of  (MubarrassnuMit,  which 
preveiiled  him  from  obeyiug  them  ;  foi".  in  accordance  with 
lhe  extreme  ])reci])itancy  with  whicli  tli(>  concentration  of  the 
forces  towai'ds  Valencia  had  been  conductt'd,  he  liad  been 
(.)rdered  to  desj)atch  (ieueral  Montbrmi  with  two  divisions,  one 
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ot"  infantry  and  the  otlicr  of  cavalry;  and  General  Montbrim. 
instead  of  stopping'  at  Cuenra,  as  the  division  Dai-nian'nac  sent 
by  Joseph,  and  waiting  until  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
go  further,  liad  acted  cpiite  otherwise.  Taking  advantage  of 
his  liberty,  and  the  season  which  was  favourable  to  the  per- 
formance of  niarclies,  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  very  gates 
of  Alicante,  which,  although  ready  to  open  to  ^Marshal  Suchet, 
were  not  so  tti  him. 

(leneral  Montbrim  might  have  committed  a  fault,  very  ex- 
cusable in  the  case  of  such  a  chai-acter  as  his,  but  whetlier 
wrong  or  not.  less  than  eighty  or  a  hundred  leagues  from 
Almaraz,  and  whilst  he  was  so  far  removed  with  a  third  of 
the  army  of  Portugal,  it  was  a  dillicult  thing  for  Marshal 
Marmont  to  ((uit  tlie  Tagus  witli  ihe  two  other  thirds,  and 
thus  to  ])lace  additional  distance  between  himself  and  his 
])rincipal  lieutenant.  However,  Marshal  Marmont,  although 
caj)able  of  judging  of  the  merit  of  the  orders  he  received, 
executed  them  because  he  was  obedient,  and  less  animated 
with  personal  passions  than  most  of  his  comrades.  jSlore- 
over,  lie  had  received  information  that  the  English,  repulsed 
before  Ciudad  Kodrigo  at  tlie  end  of  the  preceding  Septendier, 
were  ]')reparing  a  new  attempt  against  this  place,  and  he 
commenced  to  march  his  troops  from  the  banks  of  the  Tagus 
to  the  Ijanks  of  1he  Douro,  and  to  remove  his  headquarters 
from  Naval-^foral  to  Salamanca.  In  order  to  guard  against 
the  inconveniences  of  this  strange  situation,  he  removed  at 
fii'st  nnly  his  hospitals,  mati'riel,  and  two  divisions,  and  left 
two  di\isi()ns  on  the  Tagus  to  assist  General  jMontbrun  ;  and 
with  moi'c  than  usual  forethought  prepared  at  Salamanca  a 
second  store  of  artilleiy  for  the  troops  whom  he  left  on  the 
Tagus.  that  they  might,  in  case  of  urgent  need,  rejoin  him  by 
routes  which  were  very  short  but  im])racticable  for  artillery. 

We  now  sei>  how  singular  and  ])eri!()us  was  the  situation 
created  by  the  ])recipitaie  determination,  first  to  carry  all  the 
1 1'oops  to\vards  \'alencia,  and  then  to  draw  thou  back  towards 
("astilje  in  order  tf)  prepare  for  tli(>  departure  of  the  troops 
destined  for  Ivussia;  and  the  hhiglish  must  ha\'e  been  very 
indolent  or  ver\-  ill  infoi-med  had  tlie\-  neglected  such  ad- 
Naiitag'eous  opport  unit  ifs.  l,ord  \\'elliiiu't(m.  although  bv  no 
means  fertile  in  inL;'enioiis  and  bold  combinal  ions,  was  never- 
theless (".'irel'iil  I0  -i-i/.e  l';ivoiiraMe  occasions.  Me  ne\'er  ci'eated 
them.  l»iit  he  seized  iheiii.  and  this  is  in  gencM'al  snflicieiit.  ^^.a' 
those  which  I'ortuni'  oilers  are  goiierally  the  safest,  whilst  we 
can  only  ("Toalc  them  iV»i'  oni'selves  at  the  lisk  of  much  hazard 
and  peril. 

A\  e  lia\"e  alreadv  e\])lalne{l  how.  being  com])elled  to  do 
siiniethlng,  ami   having  no  Ijetter  entei'[)rise   o[)en  to  hini  than 
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the  siege  of  Ciuclad  Bodrigo  or  Badajoz,  Lord  Wellington  was 
lying  in  wait  on  a  well-opened  route,  ready  to  throw  himself 
on  one  of  these  two  fortresses  as  soon  as  he  could  believe  that 
he  had  before  him  twenty  or  five  and  twenty  days  in  which  to 
conduct  a  siege ;  and  this  space  of  twenty -five  days  was  secured 
to  him  by  the  concentration  of  all  the  French  forces  upon 
Valencia,  which  he  knew  to  have  become  the  sole  source  of 
care  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  Before  Marshal  Marmont  could 
be  informed ;  before  he  could  recall  General  Montbrun,  and 
set  his  whole  army  in  motion ;  before  General  Caffarelli  could 
return  from  Navarre  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Portugal ;  before, 
in  fact,  forty  thousand  men  could  be  led  under  the  walls  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Lord  Wellington  would  certainly  have  time 
to  attack  and  take  this  fortress.  He  had,  moreover,  already 
transported  thither  the  necessary  siege  materials,  had  not 
quitted  the  environs  since  the  revictualling  accomplished  by 
]\Iarshal  Marmont  and  General  Dorsenne,  had  employed  his 
time  in  the  care  of  his  sick,  and  had  quietly  collected  a  great 
park  of  heavy  artillery.  In  fact,  no  ])reliminary  operation 
had  been  left  unprepared,  and  he  would  be  able  on  the  day 
succeeding  his  first  march  to  commence  the  siege,  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  was  the  object  of  his  ambition,  and  he 
determined  to  undertake  it  without  loss  of  time. 

Before  the  cruel  sui"[:)rise  which  was  preparing  for  us  as  a 
punishment  for  our  faults,  there  had  already  arisen  a  most 
bitter  disagreement  on  account  of  the  expedition  attempted  by 
the  division  Gerard  to  Arroyo  del  Molinos.  We  have  seen  that 
jMarshal  Sonlt  had  left  General  Drouet  at  Merida  to  watch 
Estramadura.  General  Drouet  no  longer  commanded  the  9th 
corps,  which  had  been  distributed  amongst  the  divisions  of  the 
army  of  Andalusia,  but  the  5th,  the  command  of  which  had 
become  vacant  by  the  return  to  France  of  Marshal  Mortier. 
]\Iarshal  Soult  had  authorised  him  to  extend  as  far  as  the 
(Mivirous  of  Caceres  the  levy  of  the  contributions,  and  General 
(Jerard,  placed  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  corps, 
a  very  energetic  but  rather  careless  officer,  had  advanced  as  far 
as  thf>  city  of  Caceres  itself,  in  the  basin  of  the  Tagns,  whilst 
the  cor]is  to  which  it  belonged  was  at  Merida  upon  the 
Guadiana.  It  was  very  imprudent  to  send  him  so  far,  and  as 
im])rud(»nt  on  his  part  not  to  hav(^  been  more  careful  in  so 
hazardous  a  ])Osition.  The  English  general,  IJill,  was  at  no 
great  distanc<\  in  the  dii-ection  of  Port  Alcgre,  and  being  urged 
by  Tjord  Wellington  not  to  remain  inactive,  seized  with  em- 
pressement  tlu'  occasion  which  offered  itself,  and  which  was 
a  most  favourable  one,  for  he  had  but  to  ((uietly  ascend  the 
basin  of  the  Tagus  to  be  able  to  cut  oil  the  too  confident 
'ivneral    from  his   line  of  coiunuiuication  with   the   Guadiana: 
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and  he  performed  this  optn'ation.  arriving  on  the  27tli  of 
October  ckjse  to  General  Gerard's  rear.  The  latter  had  been 
warned  of  the  danger  which  he  incurred,  but  with  the  raslmess 
of  his  improvident  courage  liad  replied  to  General  BHche,  who 
irave  the  warning- — "  You  seem  to  see  the  Eugflish  everywhere  :  " 
a  most  offensive  remark,  and  very  little  deserved  by  the  brave 
general  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  General  Gerard,  however, 
perceiving  the  necessity  of  retracing  his  steps,  had  already 
sent  forward  one  of  his  two  brigades,  and  with  the  second 
waited  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  near  Arroyo  del  Molinos 
the  arrival  of  the  Alcade  of  Caceres,  who  had  promised  to  bring 
the  thousand  ounces  which  had  been  levied  on  the  city,  when 
he  was  convinced  too  late  of  his  injustice  towards  General 
Briche. 

Surrounded  by  more  than  io,000  men,  of  whom  60CXD 
w(n-e  English  and  4000  were  Portuguese,  he  endeavoured  to 
cnmpensatp  for  his  imprudence  by  his  valour,  and  contrived  to 
extricate  himself  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  battalion  of  the  rear- 
guard composed  of  select  companies,  having  an  officer  at  its 
head  named  \'oirol,  who  had  distinguished  himself  at  Albuera. 
This  battalion,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  defended  itself  with 
heroic  courage,  but  was  overwhelmed  and  compelled  to  sur- 
render:  and  this  cruelly  rash  enterprise  thus  cost  us  nearly 
2000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  was  a  real 
subject  for  congratulation  with  the  English,  since  it  furnished 
them  with  a  remarkable  fact  to  compensate  for  the  inaction  of 
the  summer,  and  to  em])loy  the  public  mind  in  England,  which 
had  liitherto  In-ooded  on  the  repulses  before  Badajoz,  and  the 
last  revictualling  of  Ciudad  Iiodrigo  by  the  Erench.  General 
Gerard  was  sent  by  General  Drouet  to  Marshal  Soulr,  and  by 
.Marshal  Soult  to  the  emperor,  to  render  an  account  of  his 
conduct  ;  and  his  supei-iors,  had  they  been  just,  when  they 
accused  Iiim  of  imprudence,  should  ha\'e  accused  themselves 
of  im])rndence  which  was  at  least  a<  great  as  his. 

\\i-  wi're  unfortunately  to  suffer  still  greatei"  mischances, 
and  all  l)y  reason  of  the  >ame  want  of  vigilance  which  had 
l)e<Mi  so  fatal  during  the  last  ^var,  and  Ciudad  Ixodrigo.  of 
which,  a-  we  ha\'e  said.  Lord  ^^'ellington  (lesigiKnl  the  siege 
during  the  concenti'al  ion  of  oui'  foi-ces  in  the  direction  of 
\  aleiicia,  was  t<j  furnish  us  willi  another  instance  of  its  effects, 
'^riii-  fortivss,  situated  between  tlie  army  of  the  north  and  the 
army  of  Eoi'tugal.  was  confided  to  the  care  of  two  officers. 
.Mai'shal  Mai'inoiit  and  Gt-neral  Doi'senne;  of  whom  the  latter, 
liowevt^j',  to  whom  had  In/eii  entrusted  the  duty  of  supplying 
the  gari'i^on  with  ]iro\isioiis,  was  more  ]")articidarly  res]ion- 
sil;)le.  liiii  alllioiigh  \-ery  capable  of  commanding  a.  division 
in   the  o[)en   (iehl.  General    Doi'senne   knew   nothing  respecting 
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the  defence  of"  a  fortress,  and  had  entrusted  to  General  Barri(5, 
who  knew  even  less,  the  defence  of  Oiudad  Rodrigo,  and  gave 
him  1800  men  to  defend  a  place  of  which  the  defence  re- 
c[uired  at  least  5000.  The  French  had  employed  twenty-four 
days  in  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Eodrigo  when  defended  by  6000 
Spaniards,  well  provided  with  all  kinds  of  stores,  and  as  brave 
as  fanatics.  But  how  long  would  1800  French  troops  be  able 
to  defend  it,  when  destitute  of  stores,  and  regarding  themselves 
as  sacrificed  by  the  negligence  of  their  chiefs  ?  General  Dor- 
senne  failed  to  ask  himself  this  question,  and  being  aware  that 
he  had  some  months  before,  in  company  with  Marshal  Mar- 
mont,  carried  provisions  to  Ciudad  llodrigo,  scarcely  thought 
any  more  respecting  the  matter. 

General  Barrio,  however,  having  learned  the  true  state  of 
affairs,  had  not  failed,  at  the  close  of  December,  to  inform 
the  commander  of  the  army  of  the  north  of  the  enemy's 
movements,  which,  although  very  carefully  concealed,  were 
nevertheless  very  apparent,  to  announce  that  the  provisions 
of  the  place  would  be  exhausted  in  February,  that  the  garrison 
was  very  insufficient  for  its  defence,  and  that  it  must  speedily 
fall  before  any  serious  attack.  These  messages  were  received 
as  General  Briche's  advice  had  been  received  by  General 
Gerard,  as  the  importunity  of  an  officer  who  was  always  com- 
plaining, demanding  more  than  he  needed,  and  more  than 
could  be  granted  him.  The  conduct  of  a  superior  is  always 
imitated,  and  Napoleon  having  treated  his  generals  in  this 
manner,  there  was  now  scarcely  an  officcn'  who  did  not  behave 
towards  his  inferiors  in  the  same  way. 

The  fortress  was  therefore  left  to  itself  with  a  garrison  of 
1800  men,  now  reduced  to  1500  by  sickness,  desertion,  and 
daily  skirmishes  against  the  Spanish  scouts  in  the  neighbouring 
country.  The  breach  by  which  the  French  had  entered  had 
been  repaired,  but  with  dry  stone,  in  default  of  other  materials. 
On  the  mam(4on  called  Le  Grand  Teso  had  been  constructed 
a  redoubt  of  littl(>  strength,  and  the  exterior  convents  of  Saint 
I'^rancois  and  Saint  Cruz  liad  been  occupied  l)y  200  men,  which 
reduced  by  that  number  the  garrison  left  to  guard  the  walls. 

Lord  Wollingtoii,  after  he  had  secretly  conveyed  his  siege 
train  neai-  tlie  fi-ontier,  crossed  it  on  the  8th  of  January  18 12, 
ho])ing  that  befoi-e  the  return  of  the  troops  stMit  to  Valencia 
by  \\w:  army  of  Portugal,  and  to  Navai-re  In-  the  army  of  the 
north,  lie  sliould  Ii;ive  cari'ied  a  place  wanling  in  all  means  of 
defence,  as  Ciudad  liodrigo  a]^peared  to  be  at  that  moment. 

Having  crossed  tlie  Agueda  on  tJie  8lh,  and  invested  the 
fortress,  he  detei'inined  to  carry  the  lunette  on  Le  Grand  Teso 
in  the  evening.  Armed  with  three  cannon,  and  guarded  by 
500  men,  it  was  inca[)able  of  offering  any  very  great  resistance. 
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.•uid  tlio  troops  ol"  II10  imfortunato  detaclunent  wliicli  defended 
it  were  either  taken  or  slain.  Tnnnediately  afterwards  Lord 
Wellino-ton,  wlio  Imd  not  less  than  40,000  troops  under  his 
coiiiniand,  commenced  the  siege  works,  and  enveloped  the  place 
in  trenches  from  the  convent  of  Saint  Cruz  to  that  of  Saint 
Fran<;ois.  I'o  attack  that  ])ortit)n  of  the  walls  which  had  been 
lireached  by  tlie  Fi-ench  was  a  mere  matter  of  course,  and  the 
ap})roaches  were  conducted  towards  that  point ;  and  as  the 
convents  of  Saint  Cruz  and  Saint  Francois  took  the  Ihiglish 
trenches  in  Hank,  it  was  resolved  to  carry  tliem  by  assault — liy 
no  means  a  dillicult  undertakino-.  as  there  were  less  than  50 
soldiers  in  the  one,  and  150  in  tlu'  other.  The  former  was 
attacked  on  the  ni^'ht  of  the  13th.  and  the  50  men  who  occu- 
])ied  it  being  insufficient  1'or  its  defence,  retired,  after  ha\ing 
done  theii-  best.  General  Barric  made  a  sortie  to  retake  this 
post,  and  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  but  was  compelled  to 
evacuate  it  again  before  the  attack  of  a  multitude  of  assailants, 
The  convent  of  Saint  Francois  was  of  more  importance  to  the 
enemy,  for  it  commanded  the  left  of  the  English  trenches,  by 
which  Lord  Wellington  designed  to  undertake  a  second  attack. 
The  150  men  who  guarded  this  convent,  assailed  by  an  over- 
whelming force,  and  threatened  -with  being  isolated  from  the 
city,  retired  after  having  spiked  their  cannon.  A  more  exten- 
sive ex]')erieuce  in  the  defence  of  fortresses  would  have  taught 
(general  I'arrie  that  to  attempt  to  d(4'end  detached  posts  with 
so  few  uien  was  to  sacrifice  troops  uselessly.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  added  that  had  he  even  confined  his  efforts  to 
the  defence  of  the  fortr(^ss  itself,  he  could  not  very  considerably 
have  prolonged  its  defence  with  the  force  at  his  disposal. 

All  the  outer  works  having  been  taken.  Lord  Wellington 
directed  twenty-six  cannon  against  the  old  breach,  and  in  a 
few  liours  the  uncement(>d  stones  began  to  fall  away  with 
fi'ightful  celei'ity,  and  the  bi'i^ach  sj)eedily  became  ])racticable. 
'i'lie  1)esiege(l  here,  as  at  li'ulajoz,  taking  advantage  of  the 
habit  of  the  I'higlish  to  o])en  a  l)i-each  before  having  destroyed 
the  counterscarp.  l)rav(^ly  attem])te(l  to  clear  the  foot  of  the 
walls.  Lilt  being  veiy  weak  in  numliers,  and  ill  covered  by 
the  countei'scar]!  and  the  glacis,  they  wt're  s]:)eedily  driven 
away  by  the  eneniy's  fire,  and  the  I'-nglish  artilleiy  was  able 
by  accuiniilat  ing  ruins  at  the  foot  of  the  lu'each  again  to  create 
the  slope.  Lord  \\'ellington  had  leariu^d  at  Badajoz  what  it 
was  to  attempt  the  assault  of  ])laces  dei'ended  by  French  troo])s, 
and  pcM'Ceived  that  to  rendtn*  an  assault  successful  it  would  be 
necessary  to  dixide  tht»  attention  of  the  besieged  bv  simul- 
taneous attacks.  He  established,  therefore,  a  new  brc^aching 
battery  on  the  left  of  his  ti-(Miches  towards  the  convent  of 
Saint  Fraui'ois.   aiul  the   ai'tillery   of   the   fortre>s,   although    it 
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caused  miicli  damage  to  tlie  new  works,  being  incapable  of 
resisting  the  overwhelming  fire  directed  against  it,  a  second 
breach  was  speedily  effected  at  this  point,  and  although  not 
extensive,  was  deemed  practicable. 

General  Barrie,  who  had  decided  to  perish  sword  in  hand, 
took  the  ordinary  measures  to  resist  the  assault.  He  had  a 
double  entrenchment  raised  behind  the  breaches,  flanked  them 
with  cannon  loaded  with  grape,  placed  on  their  summits  bomb- 
shells which  were  to  be  rolled  down  upon  the  enemy  by  hand, 
and  posted  chosen  troops  behind  them.  Having  only  a  thou- 
sand men  available  for  the  defence,  and  there  being  two 
breaches  to  defend,  and  the  whole  circuit  of  the  fortress  to 
guard,  the  only  reserve  he  had  against  a  column  which  might 
have  forced  the  wall  consisted  of  a  hundred  men.  Nevertheless, 
when  summoned  to  surrender  by  the  English  general,  he  re- 
plied that  he  would  die  upon  the  ramparts,  and  would  never 
capitulate  ;  and  this  determination  is  worthy  of  all  honour,  for 
in  the  state  to  which  the  fortress  was  now  reduced  he  miglit 
have  capitulated  in  full  accordance  with  the  most  honourablf^ 
rules  regulating  the  defence  of  fortresses. 

On  the  night  of  the  i8th  of  January  Lord  Wellington  threw 
two  columns  upon  the  two  breaches,  and  placed  reserves  in 
proper  positions  to  support  them.  The  column  directed  against 
the  great  breach  on  the  right,  after  having  run,  completely  ex- 
posed, to  the  brink  of  the  fosse  and  dashed  into  it,  attempted 
to  climb  up  the  ruins  of  the  fallen  wall,  and  were  many  times 
driven  back  by  the  grape-shot,  grenades,  and  musketry  directed 
against  them  from  the  fortress;  and  General  Barrie,  who  was 
at  this  spot  because  it  was  the  one  most  seriously  threatened, 
could  flatter  liimself  for  a  moment  that  the  defence  had  been 
successful.  At  this  moment,  summoned  by  a  great  clamour 
to  the  little  breach,  and  supposing  that  it  had  been  carried,  ho 
ran  thither  with  his  reserve,  and  finding  that  it  was  a  false 
alarm,  returned  to  the  great  breach.  ]]ut  the  second  English 
column,  after  having  been  repulsed  from  the  little  breacli, 
returned  in  force,  over]:)Owered  the  voltigeurs  who  defended 
it,  and  penetrated  into  the  tower.  On  this  occasion.  General 
I5ai-rie,  su]5posing  it  to  be  another  false  alarm,  failed  to  advance 
witli  sufficient  speed,  and  his  column  wliich  defended  the  great 
hrcach,  being  taken  a  riTcrfi,  was  compelled  to  lay  down  its 
anus,  'file  garrison  and  ils  commander  had  protracted  their 
resistance  to  the  utmost,  and  they  can  only  be  re"|iroached  with 
a  few  eri-ors,  th(^  avoidance  of  which  could  not  have  rendered 
tlie  defence  successful.  Tlie  town,  allhough  an  l^higlish  ally, 
was  pillaged.  Lord  Welliugton  being  Foi-ced  to  permit  this  act 
of  barbarity  to  the  tem|)er  of  his  troops.  We  liave  a  profound 
respect  for  the  1^]nglish  nation  and  its  valiant  army,  but  we  must 
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be  peniiitted  to  observe  that  Freiicli  soldiers  never  nei-d  siicli  a 
stimulant  as  this. 

Ciudad  Ivodrigo,  attacked  on  the  8th  of  January,  had  thus 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  on  the  evening-  of  the  1 8th, 
and  liad  therefore  been  taken  within  a  space  of  ten  days. 
Such  a  result  may  appear  extraordinary,  but  the  ruined  state 
of  the  fortifications,  the  insufliciencv  of  the  garrison,  the  great 
luimber  of  the  besiegers,  and  we  must  add,  the  ])rodigality 
with  which  hord  Wellington  expended  the  lives  of  his  men,  of 
which  he  took  so  much  care  in  the  open  field,  sufhciently  ex- 
])lain  the  ])romptitude  of  this  success,  which  cost  the  English 
ariuy  thirteen  or  fnurteen  thousand  men  in  killed  or  wounded, 
and  some  of  its  most  distinguished  oflicers,  es]iecially  the  brave 
and  hardy  Crawfuixl,  who  commanded  the  light  division.  The 
I'higlish,  having  no  S])ecial  artillery  troops,  and  their  engineers. 
ah  hough  \ery  intelligent,  being  but  little  versed  in  the  pro- 
found art  of  \  auban,  neglecting  the  usual  means  of  approacli, 
had  trusted  the  fate  of  the  siege  to  assaults.  This  system,  which 
had  failed  before  Badajoz,  which  had  succc^eded  before  Ciudad 
iiodrigo  by  means  of  many  simultaneous  attacks,  is  a  mode  of 
])roceeding  which  requires  a  considerable  army,  the  sacrifice  of 
an  immense  number  of  men.  and  great  energy,  and  which,  not- 
withstanding the  ]:)resence  of  these  necessary  advantages,  is  very 
liable  to  defeat  ])efore  a  numerous  and  resolute  garrison. 

The  promptitude  of  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Kodrigo  was  as  a 
t  liundtT-stroke  to  the  commander  of  the  armies  of  the  north 
and  of  Portugal,  and  the  staff"  at  ^Madrid,  the  latter  being  tlu^ 
less  sur]irised.  since  it  had  blamed  the  conveyance  of  all  the 
disposable  troops  towards  ^'alencia.  of  which  Lord  Welling- 
ton took  so  much  advantage.  The  ])erson  most  grieved  was 
Mai'sh;d  ]\Iarmont.  At  the  moment  when  he  received  the 
news,  which  was  on  the  lOtli  of  January,  of  the  commencement 
of  ihf  siege,  he  was  proceeding  from  the  baidvS  of  the  Tagus 
to  llie  banks  of  the  I  )()uro,  relying  ujxm  the  protraction  of  the 
defeiu^e  to  at  least  twenty  days;  and  he  ho])ed  before  the  ex- 
])iration  of  this  ])i'rio(l  to  ha\'e  assembled  fi\-e.  or  even  six  or 
se\-eii  of  his  own  dixisioiis,  and  to  li;u"e  obtained  twelve  or 
fifteen  thousand  auxiliary  troops  from  1  he  ami}-  of  the  north, 
liy  which  nie;ins  he  would  have  l)een  able  I0  march  to  the  relic^f 
of  the  l)esieged  fortress  at  ihe  liead  of  foily  thousand  men. 
I)iit  the  neglig'ence  of  (ieneral  l)orsenm\  who  \vas  chargetl  with 
the  prdtectidii  of  Ciudad  Ixodrigo.  had  very  nnu'h  abridged  the 
time  (luring  which  it  was  possible  for  the  garrison  to  prolong 
the  siege;  ;!n(l  we  must  add  that  jMarshal  Marmont  himself,  in 
])roj)()sing  to  succour  the  ]ilace  in  twenty  days,  had  not  sufli- 
cirMitly  considered  the  accidents  which  so  frtHpientlv  disap- 
point the  most  careful  calculations.     Ne\-ert]ieless.  although  of  a 
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character  naturally  very  generous,  Marshal  Marmont  per- 
mitted himself  to  declare  that  General  Barrio  was  a  miserable 
fellow  who  had  not  known  how  to  defend  the  post  committed 
to  his  care. 

The  despair  of  the  generals  of  the  north  and  of  Portugal  on 
learning  the  result  of  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  may  easily 
be  conceived,  for  Old  Castille  was  now  unprotected,  and  our 
line  of  communication  was  exposed  to  the  attempts  of  a  solid 
army,  which  we  had  never  yet  really  defeated,  and  which  now 
began  to  lay  aside  its  usual  circumspection. 

Marshal  Marmont,  who  was  excessively  vigilant  in  everything 
which  directly  concerned  himself,  perceived  the  danger  of  his 
position,  and  seeing  that  Ciudad  liodrigo  was  lost,  was  eager 
to  supply  its  place  by  defensive  works  at  Salamanca,  which  had 
become  the  capital  of  his  government,  and  which  was  to  be  at 
a  later  period  the  scene  of  a  bloody  battle.  He  displayed  much 
activity  and  intelligence  in  the  plan  of  these  works,  making  use 
of  three  large  convents  situated  around  Salamanca  to  supply 
the  place  of  regular  fortifications,  which  this  city  was  without, 
and  established  there  a  sort  of  entrenched  camp  which  a  resolute 
troop  would  be  able  to  defend  for  a  considerable  time.  He  also 
bestowed  great  pains  on  the  establishment  of  magazines  and 
hospitals. 

The  troops  of  General  Montbrun  had  at  length  returned,  but 
Marshal  ]\larmont,  although  having  now  at  his  disposal  seven 
fine  infantry  divisions  and  two  of  cavalry,  could  by  no  means 
regard  with  tranquillity  the  task  before  him.  His  infantry 
numbered  about  44,000  men,  and  as  at  least  10,000  were 
necessary  to  guard  the  bridge  of  Almaraz;  on  the  Tagus,  the 
Cols  de  Banols  and  de  P('rales  on  the  Guadarrama,  Zamora  on 
the  Douro,  Jjeon  and  Astorga  towards  the  Asturias,  he  was  able 
to  march  at  the  liead  of  only  34,000  infantry,  and  his  whole 
army,  including  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  numbered  about 
40,000  combatants  ;  whilst  the  English  army  numbered  about 
60,000,  of  whom  half  were  English  and  half  Portuguese.  It 
woidd  not  have  been  prudent  to  have  attemptc^d  to  meet  such 
an  army  as  the  latter  even  with  50,000  www,  and  most  assuredly 
not  if  they  had  not  been  all  at  hand,  well  clothed,  well  armed, 
well  fed,  and  if  they  had  been  detached  upon  a  number  of 
accessory  services,  which  were  indispensable  in  a  country  of 
which  the  populatiou  was  entirely  hostile.  As  for  the  reinforce- 
ment of  4000  men  drawn  from  the  army  of  the  centre.  Marshal 
MuniK)iit  regarded  it,  with  reason,  as  a  cliiniera,  in  the  situation 
in  which  Aiadi-id  was  at  that  tim(\  He  could  not  reckon  upon 
more  tlian  the  i2,ooo  men  of  General  CaiFan^lli,  who  had 
rt'])laced  (iencral  Doi'sennc,  and  who  had  found  in  the  state  of 
the  pj-ovinces  of  the  north  sulliciently  plausible  reasons  to  delay, 
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and  even  to  refuse,  liis  contingcnit.  lie  could  not,  therefore, 
([uifily  await  ihe  dangers  which  might  pour  around  1dm;  and 
in  the  meantime  there  was  another  part  of  his  task  at  which 
he  was  no  less  terrified,  and  which  was  the  defence  of  J^adajoz. 
A  secret  presentiment,  which  does  uuich  credit  to  his  foresight, 
warned  him  that  Lord  Wellington  would  probably,  after  tht- 
surprise  of  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  proceed  to  surprise  Badajoz,  and 
he  asked  himself  how  he  could  quit  Castille  and  leave  it  un- 
guarded, for  the  ])urpose  of  Hying  to  the  defence  of  Badajoz, 
which  was  at  least  fifteen  marches  distant  from  iSalamanca. 
In  the  midst  of  these  perplexitit's  he  sent  a.  confidential  aide- 
tie-camp  to  Paris  to  inform  Napoleon  of  all  these  dangers,  and 
to  say  that  the  only  manner  of  ]ireparing  against  them  was,  in 
Ids  opinion,  to  unit*'  under  one  command  the  armies  of  the 
north,  of  the  centre,  and  of  Portugal.  Were  he  sure  of  always 
being  obeyed,  he  said,  he  believed  that,  b\'  a  good  distribution 
of  his  forces,  and  In'  alw  ays  having  fiffy  or  sixty  thousand  troops 
at  couimaiid.  he  might  be  in  a  state  to  resist  the  English;  and 
although,  he  added,  this  would  be  a  very  considerable  command 
to  entrust  to  a  person  who,  as  was  his  own  case,  had  neither 
performed  such  services  nor  gained  such  a  reputation  as  could 
justify  a  pretence  to  it,  nevertheless,  what  he  ])roposed  was  far 
preferable  to  the  divided  state  of  command  actually  existing. 
In  default  of  this  concentration  of  command,  Marshal  ]\larmont 
demanded  permission  to  serve  elsewhere. 

It  was  a  great  disadvantage  to  Na|)oleon,  that  distrustful  by 
character  and  by  long  accpiaintance  with  men,  he  permitted 
himself  to  fancy  he  perceived  interested  views  even  in  the  most 
judicious  counsel.  Napoleon  loved  Marshal  Marmont,  who  had 
been  one  0I'  his  aides-de-caiii]i,  and  whose  amiable  and  brilliant 
((iialities  he  thoroughly  a])preeiate(l  ;  l)ut  in  consequence  ot 
long  familiarity,  and  the  habit  of  trusting  him  in  an  off-hand 
manner,  he  failed  to  attach  suflicient  im])ortance  to  his  advice, 
declai'iiiL;'  that  liis  head  was  turned  with  amliition.  declarin<>' 
thai  he  was  iiol  capable  of  such  a  command,  that  to  satisfv  him 
•Joseph  would  have  to  be  (_le[U'i\('d  of  the  army  of  the  centre, 
which  was  inq)ii.ssible,  and  that  the  marshal,  ln'sides,  was  inter- 
fei'ing  in  matters  which  did  not  concei-n  him,  since  Padajoz 
had  nor  been  enirnsteil  to  his  care;  that  he  had  but  to  a'uard 
well  till'  north  of  the  I'ciiinsnla  againsi  the  Mnglish  ;  that  it 
was  i'oi' the  ai'iiiy  of  An(lahi>ia  to  defend  iJadajoz,  and  that  it 
would  be  ])ert'ectly  siillicieiit  to  det'end  it,  ])rovided  the  English 
should  attack  this  place  with  two  di\i>ions,  namely,  with  JiilTs 
division  reinforced,  but  that  if  they  attacked  it  with  five,  which 
would  be,  in  fact,  with  almost  their  whole  army,  led  bv  i^ord 
AN'ellingtnn.  that  the  armv  of  Portugal  should  then  ihi'ow  it>eir 
iq)on  Coimbra,  or  even   nuirch   u[)on  Thomar,  and  that    in  that 
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case  Lord  Wellington  would  be  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps  and 
to  abandon  the  siege  of  Badajoz ;  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  pursue  this  manner  of  manoeuvring,  and  that  if  it  became 
a  matter  of  urgent  need  to  succour  the  army  of  Andalusia,  it 
should  be  by  advancing  by  the  Beira  and  the  left  of  the  Tagus 
as  far  as  Coimbra  or  Thomar,  being  always  careful  to  cover  our 
line  of  communications  with  the  Pyrenees. 

These  views  were  just,  as  were  all  those  of  Napoleon  with 
regard  to  matters  of  war ;  but  although  generally  so,  it  was  by 
no  means  impossible  that  in  particular  cases  they  might  lose 
their  justness,  and  even  become  a  source  of  ruin.  If  Badajoz, 
for  example,  instead  of  being  placed  in  a  state  of  defence, 
which  wou^ld  enable  it  to  hold  out  for  twelve  months,  should 
scarcely  be  in  a  position  to  maintain  a  siege  during  one,  the 
diversion  directed  to  be  made  on  the  Tagus,  although  very 
specious,  would  be  no  decisive  reason  to  induce  Lord  Wellington 
to  raise  a  siege  which  was  on  the  point  of  being  crowned  with 
success.  Moreover,  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  march  \^^on 
the  Tagus  should  be  attempted  with  sufficient  forces,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  would  also  be  necessary  that  the  armies  of  the 
north  and  of  Portugal,  at  least,  should  be  placed  under  a 
single  head.  But  this,  unfortunately,  was  wliat  Napoleon  was 
unwilling  to  admit. 

The  secret  presentiment  of  Marslial  ]\larmont  witli  respect  to 
the  projects  of  Lord  Wellington  was  but  too  well  founded  ;  for 
tlie  latter,  encouraged  by  the  rapid  concpiest  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
and  feeling  each  day  more  persuaded  that  the  French  armies 
by  tlieir  isolated  movements  would  leave  liim  time  to  execute 
short  and  unexpected  sieges,  had  made  every  preparation  on 
the  day  succeeding  that  on  which  Ciudad  ]lodrigo  was  captured, 
to  make  a  furious  attempt  on  Badajoz,  with  immense  supplies 
of  whatever  was  necessary  to  a  great  siege,  and  with  a  prodigal 
expenditure  of  human  blood.  He  had  already,  with  this  purpose, 
transported  a  vast  materiel  from  Abrantes  to  Mlvas,  and  marched 
successively  all  his  divisions  upon  the  Alentejo,  taking  care  to 
remain  in  person  upon  the  Coa,  in  order  that  his  design  might 
not  be  suspected;  and  in  this  object  he  perfectly  succeeded. 

The  garrison  of  Badajoz  had  not  ceased  to  besiege  Marshal 
Soult  with  cries  of  alarm,  and  to  demand  aid  at  his  liands.  But 
Marshal  Soult,  thinking  that  what  had  occurred  once  would 
occur  again,  and  failing  to  take  into  account  the  altered  state 
of  affairs,  Ifclieved  that  J5adajoz,  which  had  already  resisted  a 
siege  of  two  months,  would  certainly  be  al)l(>  to  resist  the  enemy 
now  during  one,  especially  since  its  defences  liad  been  perfected  ; 
and  as  time  would  thus  Ije  allowed  both  for  himself  and  Mar- 
shal iMarmont  to  advance  to  its  aid.  there  was  no  occasion  to  be 
anxious  respecting  this  threat  of  a  new  siege. 
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lit'  sliould  have  considered  that  it  is  most  unwise  to  rely  on 
succour  expected  from  a  distance  ;  that  although  the  English 
had  conducted  the  first  siege  very  badly,  they  might  conduct 
the  second  much  better  and  with  greater  means  at  their  disposal, 
and  that  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  place  this  fortress  in  a 
perfect  state  of  defence.  A  garrison  of  five  thousand  men, 
which  number  was  reduced  to  four  thousand  at  the  moment  of 
iuvestiiicnt  by  the  enemy,  was  completely  insufficient.  Ten 
thousand  men,  with  provisions  and  munitions  in  proportion, 
were  necessary  to  resist  the  attack  of  the  J']nglish  army  ;  and  it 
would  have  Ijeen  much  better  to  have  raised  the  garrison  of 
lladajoz  to  this  strength  than  to  have  left  in  Estramadura  the 
cor])s  of  General  JJrouet,  which  could  do  nothing  else  than  fall 
Itack  Ijefore  the  first  appearance  of  the  English;  for  had  the 
garrison  consisted  of  ten  thousand  men  and  some  cavalry,  it 
would  have  been  able  to  overrun  a  great  extent  of  surrounding 
counti'}',  and  have  served  as  a  corps  of  observation  for  l']stra- 
madura  better  than  the  corps  of  General  Urouet,  would  have 
been  almost  invincible  in  the  case  of  a  siege,  and  been  able  to 
])rovide  itself  both  with  forage  and  provisions.  At  the  end  of 
I'ebruary,  a  month  after  the  capture  of  Ciudad  liodrigo,  when 
it  had  become  evident  that  the  enemy  projected  a  new  siege, 
the  fortress  had  no  more  than  two  months'  provisions,  with  a 
supply  of  po\\der  by  no  means  sullicient  for  the  purposes  of  a 
long  siege,  and  was  completely  without  the  wood  necessary  for 
palisades  and  blindages.  The  defences  of  the  place,  indeed, 
had  l)een  improved  on  the  right  as  on  the  left.  On  the  right 
l)ank  the  bivaclu'^  of  I'ort  St.  Christoval  had  been  repaired, 
the  scarps  raised,  and  the  fosses  deepem/d  in  the  live  rock.  On 
the  left  baid--  the  castle  had  been  placed  in  a  state  of  defence, 
the  fdot  of  the  lunette  of  I'icuriua,  which  covered  it,  had  been 
pert'ected,  the  i!(.)od  of  the  iJivillas  considei-abh'  increased  by 
means  of  a  strong  retention  of  the  waters,  and  finally,  the  Fort 
of  I'ardaleras  entirelv  closed  at  the  iror^'e.  The  fronts  on  the 
>(julh-west  had  always  ];een  the  most  exposed  part;  but  mines 
had  been  fornied  umh-r  these  fronts,  in  order  to  kee])  off  the 
enemy.  A\  ood,  unfoi't  iinalelv,  hatl  l)een  wanting  for  palisading 
the  fVjsses,  and  the  construction  of  blinds;  but  the  heroism  of 
the  gai-rison  enaljled  it  to  dispense  with  these,  and  to  maintaiiT 
their  ground  wheii  exposed  to  the  bombs  and  howitzers. 

Such  was  the  state  of  all'aii's  when  the  I-]nglish  a])peared  under 
its  walls  on  the  16th  of  March  1812,  nuinl)erijig  at  least  50,000 
men,  and  pi'ovided  with  an  ininien>e  mati'riel.  As  they  were  no 
nioi'e  skilful  m  the  art  of  sieges  now  than  they  had  been  at  the 
ca|)ture  of  TMiidad  Iiodrigo,  they  resolved  to  push  forward  the 
appi-oaches  jiist  >uflicient  to  render  possiljle  the  establishment 
of  the  breachinu'  batteries,  and  to  enable  them  to  take  advanta<z'e 
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of  tliis  miTuerical  superiority  to  make  two  or  tliree  siniultaneous 
assaults,  wliicli  would  be  a  costly  but  most  probably  effectual 
means  of  overwhelming  the  garrison,  which,  despite  its  bravery, 
w^ould  not  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  resist  them. 

The  investment  of  the  fortress  having  been  immediately  com- 
pleted, the  English,  without  loss  of  time,  made  choice  of  the 
point  of  attaclv.  Disgusted  by  their  misadventures  in  their 
previous  attempts  against  the  Fort  St.  Christoval,  they  directed 
their  efforts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Guadiana,  and  consequently 
against  the  fortress  itself.  The  attack  on  the  side  of  the  south- 
west, although  presenting  greater  facilities,  was  still  neglected, 
and  this  time  from  fear  of  the  mines  constructed  in  this  (juarter. 
The  English  advanced  to  the  east  towards  the  castle,  and  towards 
the  fronts  contiguous  to  the  Trinidad  gate,  in  spite  of  the  flood 
of  the  llivillas  and  the  lunette  de  Picurina.  On  the  17th,  on 
the  day  succeeding  the  investment  of  the  fortress,  they  opened 
the  trenches  in  front  of  the  Picurina  lunette,  an  unfinished 
work,  of  but  slight  relief,  closed  at  the  gorge  by  a  simple  palisade, 
and  easily  capable  of  being  taken  by  assault,  and  the  capture  of 
which  Avould  render"  easy  the  erection  of  a  battery  with  which  to 
breach  the  fronts  against  which  was  to  be  directed  the  new 
attack.  On  the  19th  the  besieged  desired  to  employ  a  means  of 
defence  which  is  both  usual  and  efficacious  in  cases  in  which  the 
garrison  is  brave  and  resolute,  namely,  a  sortie,  by  which  the 
works  of  the  besiegers  might  be  destroyed,  the  progress  of  the 
trenches  delayed,  and  consequently  the  progress  of  the  siege 
also.  A  sortie  was  accordingly  executed  by  our  troops  with  great 
vigour,  driving  the  Ji]nglish  from  their  trenches,  and  enabling 
us  to  destroy  a  portion  of  the  trenches  themselves  ;  but  our 
troops,  in  place  of  retreating  without  false  jjride  when  their  end 
had  been  attained,  persisted  in  disputing  the  ground  with  the 
enemy,  and  had  twenty  killed  and  a  hundred  and  sixty  wounded. 
'^J'he  English  loss  amounted  to  three  hundred  luen,  but  this 
number  was  of  little  iinporiance  to  an  army  of  fifty  thousand, 
whilst  the  loss  on  our  side  was  of  great  injury  to  the  besieged, 
who  only  amounted  to  four  thousand.  The  garrison  renounced, 
tliei'efori^  this  means  of  prolonging  the  ilefence,  which  is  effica- 
cious only  when  a  garrison  is  nuiuerous. 

The  works  having  been  pushed  on  with  extreme  activity,  on 
tlie  25th  of  March  the  English  were  able  to  effect  a  breach  in 
tlie  Picurina  lunette,  to  demolish  its  saillant,  and  break  down 
tlic  sides  ;  and  in  tln'  evening  they  attacked  it  with  three  strong 
coliinms  sn|)])orted  by  reserves.  The  lunette  was  only  defended 
l)y  two  huiidr(>d  soldiers  selected  from  all  th(>  regiments  ;  and  no' 
more  troops,  in  the  existing  state  of  the  garrison,  could  have 
becMi  devoted  to  this  purpose.  The  three  columns  having 
thrown  tliemselves  into  the  fosse  (for  the   lllnglisli  persisted  Ilk 
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their  systein  of  not  piisliini^'  the  approaches  as  far  as  the  Ijriiiks 
of  the  fosse  itself),  one  of  tlieni  rushed  behind  the  work,  and 
attempted  to  tear  away  the  palisades,  so  as  to  be  aljle  to  enter 
the  goi'tre,  but  recoiled  before  a  very  vip-orous  fire;  and  the 
second,  liavin<>-  at  tlie  same  time  attempted  to  enter  the  breacli, 
liad  been  in  like  manner  driven  ])ack;  but  the  tliird,  planting- 
ladders  against  the  least  protected  ]i(irtion  of  tin,'  wall,  reached 
tlie  ]iarapet  at  the  very  moment  when  the  second  column,  return- 
ing from  the  check,  escaladed  the  half-demolished  saillant.  The 
little  garrison  having  to  resist  two  simultaneous  attacks  was 
insufficient  for  its  task,  and  was  conq^dled  to  lay  down  its 
arms,  having  lost  eighty-three  men  in  killed  or  wounded,  whilst 
eighty-six  wt^rt^  made  prisoners.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  tlie 
i'inglish  was  aliout  three  hundred. 

Our  artillery  immediately  opened  a  furious  fire  on  the  victors 
in  "jiossession  of  the  Picurina  lunette,  and  rendered  the  occupa- 
tion of  it  very  dangerous ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  sacrifice  of 
many  of  the  soldiers  that  they  were  able  to  effect  a  lodgment  in 
the  conquered  work,  and  establish  breaching  batteries  against 
the  two  opposite  bastions.  From  this  time  they  abandoned 
alinost  all  their  other  Ijatteries,  the  position  of  which  had  been 
very  ill  selected,  and  devf>ted  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
new  ones. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  artillery,  admirably  served,  made 
them  ])ay  dear  for  this  rash  manner  of  proceeding;  but  as 
])owde]'  soon  began  to  fail,  the  garrison  supplied  the  place  of  the 
lire  of  artillery  with  the  fire  of  musketry,  and  th(»  best  marksmen 
of  each  regiment  directed  their  fire  against  the  Fnglish  artillery- 
men. ]f  the  garrison  had  had  sufficient  powder,  and  had  been 
sullicieutly  numerous,  a  furious  cainionade  might  have  been 
acc<im])anied  liy  a  vigorous  sortie  against  the  enemy's  ])osition 
in  the  gorge  of  the  Picurina  lunett<',  and  would  ])robably  liave 
depiixed  the  l)esiegers  of  all  the  advantages  thev  had  obtained, 
and  driven  tlieTii  liack  to  the  position  they  occu]iied  at  the 
coiiimencemeiit  (»f  the  siege.  The  execution  of  such  a  sorti(\ 
liowe\-er,  would  have  ref|iiired  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  men, 
and  the  ]')robnble  sacrifice  (jf  three  or  four  hundred  :  and  it  was 
far  l)ettei'  that  the  garrison  should  resei'Nc  both  itself  and  the 
])0\vder  it  still  ])ossesse(l  for  the  decisive  da\-  of  assault. 

Tliis  mf)ine]it  was  not  long  to  b(>  delayed:  so  ra]M'd  was  the 
])rogress  made  by  the  Ijesiegei's.  and  so  incapable  were  the 
besie^'ed  of  r<>istiiiu'  it.  Tlie  garrison,  however,  had  alreatb' 
gained  fifteen  days,  by  the  sacrifice,  it  is  true,  of  seven  hundred 
men  out  of  four  tlifnisand.  whilst  the  enemv  liad  still  failed 
to  eU'ecf  lii-eaclies  in  the  two  bastions  bv  which  thev  had 
determined  to  enter.  On  the  3Fst  they  had  established  \arious 
batteries    containing  t\vent\'   cannon    of   hea\y   calilire    ngainst 
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the  two  bastions  they  were  attempting  to  demolish.  They 
prolonged  their  trenches  to  the  right  and  left,  with  the  object 
of  raising  many  other  batteries  which  should  reply  to  the 
artillery  of  the  fortress,  enfilade  its  defences,  and  increase  the 
number  of  the  breaches  to  three.  Within  a  very  short  space 
of  time  there  were  fifty-two  pieces  of  great  calibre  in  position, 
from  which  was  opened  a  terrific  cannonade,  to  which  the  gar- 
rison, which  had  reserved  its  munition  until  the  last  moment, 
replied  by  a  fire  which  was  no  less  vigorous,  and  which  suc- 
ceeded in  dismounting  many  of  the  enemy's  pieces  ;  but  the 
English,  possessing  a  superabundance  of  materiel,  and  display- 
ing great  courage,  replaced  their  dismounted  cannon  under  a 
storm  of  projectiles  ;  and  our  own  artillerymen,  who  suffered 
themselves  not  to  be  surpassed  or  even  equalled,  in  like 
manner  maintained  their  ground  in  their  ruined  embrasures, 
and  redoubled  their  exertions  in  the  midst  of  flying  shot  and 
shell.  The  courage  of  the  garrison  had  reached  that  pitch 
when  danger  is  no  more  thought  of,  and  they  had  sworn  to  a 
man  to  die  rather  than  surrender,  or  go  to  die  on  the  pontoons 
in  which  the  English,  to  the  disgrace  of  civilisation,  caused 
their  prisoners  to  perish.  The  most  unfortunate  persons  in 
the  midst  of  this  terrible  struggle  were  the  inhabitants,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  whom,  of  the  poorer  classes,  remained  in 
the  town.  The  garrison  had  had  the  humanity  to  afford  them 
a  sparing  subsistence  from  its  own  stores ;  but  not  having  the 
means  of  constructing  casemates  or  blindages  for  itself,  it  could 
not  protect  these  poor  persons  from  the  storm  of  shells  in 
which  it  boldly  lived  itself.  Terrible  lamentations,  therefore, 
filled  this  desolated  town,  and  wrung  the  hearts  of  onr  soldiers, 
who,  insensible  to  their  own  perils,  were  full  of  compassion 
for  the  unfortunate  creatures  whom  during  fifteen  months 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  their  compatriots. 

At  length  the  decisive  moment  drew  near.  Three  large 
breaches  were  effected  in  the  attackf^d  bastions,  and  the  be- 
siegers, having  contrived  to  diminish  the  volume  of  the  flood 
by  destroying  a  ])ortion  of  the  banks  by  which  it  was  retained, 
rendered  these  breaches  accessible,  without,  however,  taking 
the  ])recaution,  the  neglect  of  which  was  to  cost  them  deai', 
of  throwing  down  the  counterscar]!,  in  conformity  with  the 
ordinary  rules  of  military  engineering. 

Lord  AVelliiigton  did  the  garrison  tlie  lionour  of  not  sum- 
moning it  to  surrender,  for  he  knew  that  every  jiroposal  with 
respect  to  cai^itulation  would  be  nselt^ss.  Tlie  governor,  in 
fact,  having  assembled  tlie  chief  oflicers  in  council,  it  had  been 
decided  unauiiriously  and  amidst  the  acclamations  of  tlie  troops, 
that  they  sliouhl  await  the  assault,  and  rather  perish  sword  iu 
liand  than  surrender;  and  the  garrison  immediately  employed 
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all  tlie  jueans  which  the  n-i'^'f^test  skill  could  sutrti'e^t  for  the 
(It't'fUCf  of  the  breaches  against  a  resolute  enemy.  The  able 
and  intrepid  cliief  of  the  engineers  planned  and  traced  out  the 
necessary  works,  and  the  soldiers  executed  them  with  enthusiasm. 
Whilst  half  of  them  guarded  the  ram]-)arts,  the  other  lialf, 
working  in  the  fosse,  cleared  the  foot  of  the  breaches,  which 
was  a  ])erilous  undertaking,  but  ]iossible  since  the  enemy  liad 
not  taken  ]iossession  of  tlie  l)rink  of  tlie  fosse,  ^fany  fell 
liefore  the  eiienix  "s  hdwitzers  and  grenades,  but  others  con- 
tinu'd  to  remove  the  liea])s  caused  by  the  ruins.  Urd)a])pily 
the  I'lnglisli  artillery,  still  pursuing  its  wr)rk  of  demolition, 
speedily  re-established  these  mounds.  The  most  effectual  work 
executed  Ijy  the  garrison  was  on  the  ram])art  itself,  where  a 
second  entrenrhinent  was  constructed  behind  the  l)rt'aches, 
chevaux  de  frise  ])lanted  in  front,  barrels  filled  with  exi)losive 
luatter  ])laced  (»n  the  sides,  and  the  streets  barricaded  which 
led  to  the  ]X)int  of  attack.  A  last  and  formidable  means  of 
defence  was  preparecl.  The  enemy  persisting  in  not  pushing 
the  approaches  u])  to  the  brink  of  the  fosse,  and  not  having 
thrown  down  the  counterscarp  (which  is  the  wall  of  tlie  fosse 
opposite  the  fortress),  our  troops  were  able  to  work  at  its  foot. 
The  conunander  of  engineers.  Lamare,  placed  there  a  long 
chain  of  bombs  and  barrels  charged  with  explosive  and  de- 
structive matter,  connected  by  a  chain  of  powder,  to  which  it 
was  ])lanned  that  the  brave  officer  of  the  engineers,  ^iailhet, 
Iving  in  ambush  in  the  fosse,  should  set  fire  at  the  moment  of 
the  assault. 

'^J'lu-se  ai'pangements  havine-  thus  lieen  made,  select  troops 
w<'re  posted  at  the  sumnn't  of  the  breaches  with  three  musk(^ts 
a  man.  cannon  loaded  with  grajie  were  ])laced  at  th(^  sides, 
whilst  a  reserve,  which  was  as  strong  as  circumstances  per- 
mitted, awaited  the  orders  of  the  gov(M"nor  at  the  princi])al  s]")ot 
in  the  town.  Tord  Wellington  had  made  every  ])re])aration  for 
attem])ting  the  assault  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  April,  the 
twent\-first  (Lav  since  his  arrival  l)efore  Badajoz ;  and  had 
resolved  to  make  it  witli  such  an  enormous  force  that  success 
would  be  almost  certain. 

On  the  61  h  of  A]iril,  therefore,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  the  artillei-y  of  the  Ijesiegers  vomited  forth  upon  the 
foi'tress  llrtods  of  destiMictive  fire.  Two  divisions  under  General 
('ole\ille  rushed  directlv  towards  the  breaches,  whilst  Picton's 
division,  furnislied  with  ladders,  proceeded  to  the  right  to 
attempt  \()  escalade  the  castle  at  a  ])oint  at  which  its  weakness 
hail  been  o])served.  and  Leitli's  (hvision  turned  to  the  left  for 
the  ]")urpose  of  attem])t  iuij-  anothei-  escalade  at  the  extremity 
of  the  soutli-west,  which  the  fhiglisli  had  hitherto  neglected. 
'I'lie  two  divisions   commanded  l)v  General  Coleville  arrived  at 
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the  brink  of  the  fosse,  leaped  iu,  and  immediately  rushed  upon 
the  breaches.  A  great  shout  from  our  soldiers  announced  their 
ap]:)earance,  and  they  were  permitted  to  advance  until  they  had 
begun  to  climb  the  ruins,  when  the  fire  of  musketry  received 
them  in  front,  whilst  the  grape-shot  took  tliem  in  hank,  and 
they  were  hurled  down  headlong  from  the  breach  ;  and  whilst 
the  rear  of  the  columns  attempted  to  support  the  first  ranks, 
Mailhet,  descending  into  the  fosse,  in  the  midst  of  this  frightful 
tumult,  match  in  hand,  at  precisely  the  right  moment,  fired  the 
long  chain  of  bombs  and  barrels  arranged  along  the  foot  of  the 
counterscarp.  Instantly  there  commenced  on  the  rear  of  the 
assaulting  columns,  and  in  the  patli  of  those  who  supported 
them,  a  series  of  terrible  explosions,  which  moment  after  mo- 
ment hurled  forth  storms  of  destructive  missiles  and  fatal  fire. 
Moment  after  moment  this  murderous  fire  burst  through  the 
gloom,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  night,  and  again  to  burst  forth, 
illumining  death  in  a  thousand  different  forms.  Unhappily 
the  intrepid  Mailhet  was  himself  struck  by  the  explosion 
of  a  shell.  At  length  tht>  two  English  divisions  which  had 
been  thrown  on  the  three  breaches,  notwithstanding  their 
bravery,  yielded  to  the  fury  of  the  resistance,  losing  their  for- 
ward impulse  under  the  incessant  hail  of  musketry  and  grape- 
shot  hurled  against  them.  Already  almost  3000  English  had 
fallen,  and  Lord  Wellington  was  about  to  order  a  retreat  when 
circumstances  in  another  direction  changed  the  whole  course  of 
affairs.  On  the  right  of  the  attack  General  Picton  had,  with 
rare  intrepidity,  planted  ladders  against  the  sides  of  the  castle, 
and  the  Hessians,  who  were  charged  with  the  defence  in  this 
quarter,  either  from  surprise  or  treachery,  ]-)ermitted  the  precious 
entrenchment  which  had  been  confided  to  their  courage  and 
their  loyalty  to  be  invaded  by  the  enemy,  and  an  English 
officer,  rushing  to  the  gates  whicli  led  to  the  town,  hastened  to 
close  them,  and  thus  render  the  position  of  the  il^nglish  in  the 
castle  secure  before  the  French  sliould  have  time  to  arrive. 
Tlie  governor  l^hinip]'>on,  who  had  been  frequently  deceived  by 
false  cri(^s  of  alarm,  and  who  kept  his  reserve  for  some  moment 
of  extreme  danger,  refused  at  first  to  believe  the  news  of  this 
eii1 1'ance  of  the  enemy  into  the  castle  ;  but  convinced,  too  late, 
of  the  I'enlitv  of  the  fact,  he  decided  to  des]-)atch  thither  400 
men  ;  and  these,  i-eceived  at  the  first  gate  with  a  murderous 
fire,  proceeded  to  the  second  to  find  theii-  effoi'ts  there  equally 
vain.  Jn  th(>  excessive  desire  on  our  side  to  obtain  adiuittance 
into  tlie  castle  and  expel  the  I'higlish,  it  was  (h^tei-mined  to 
detach  from  the  south-west  walls,  which  had  hitlierto  been 
neglected  ))yth('  enemv,  and  now  a])])eared  ])ut  lift  le  threatened, 
a  |)oi'tion  of  the  forc(^s  which  defended  them,  for  the  ])ui'pose  of 
assisting  in  the    recapture  ol'  the   castle.      'Diis  was  done,  an*) 
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l.cith's  (li\ision,  which  had  planned  an  escalatle  on  this  side, 
finding''  tlii-  rampart  al)an(h)ned,  were  a])le  by  tlie  aid  of  a  midti- 
tude  of  ladders  to  reach  the  top  of  the  ■wall,  which  was  lierc  but 
of  little  heitiht ;  and  the  entrance  liad  ]io  sooner  l)een  elfected 
than  tht'  troops  of  this  division  ran  alojiL!"  the  rampart  to  take 
II  rerirs  the  French  troo])s  which  had  hitherto  victoriously  de- 
fended till'  breaches.  ISeeinp'  this,  the  o-viard  which  defended 
the  nearest  front  I'ushed  npon  the  jMiglish  with  the  bayonet, 
and  sto])])ed  them.  J>nt  the  lattei'.  returning  innnediately  to 
the  charge  with  overwiielniing  nundiers.  regained  the  advantage, 
and  s"|iread  themselves  over  the  town.  From  this  moment  in- 
describable confusion  arose  in  the  ranks  of  the  heroic  garrison 
which  defended  the  other  portions  of  Badajoz  ;  and  the  defenders 
of  the  breaches,  taken  //  rcvers.  were  com]')elled  either  to  sur- 
render or  to  tly.  'I'lie  governor,  the  chief  of  the  engineers,  and 
the  staff,  after  having  made  every  possible  exertion,  attempted, 
by  running  to  the  bridge  of  the  Guadiana,  to  withdraw  with 
some  remnants  of  the  garrison  into  the  Fort  St.  Christoval, 
for  the  "|iurpose  of  there  defending  themsehes,  but  they  were 
either  killed  or  taken  in  their  attempt. 

On  the  following  day  they  were  conducted  to  the  ]')resence 
of  liOrd  Wellington,  who  received  them  with  all  courtesy,  but 
refused  to  listen  to  their  entreati(^s  in  favour  of  the  uuhaiipy 
t(jwn  of  Badajoz.  It  certainly  was  not  our  duty  to  intercede 
for  these  S])aniar(ls.  oi-  that  of  the  English  to  punish  them  for 
our  resistance  ;  but  Lord  AVellington,  after  having  politely  re- 
(•ei\-e(l  our  oflieers.  ga\-e  u]).  without  ])ity,  the  town  of  Uadajoz 
I0  ])illage.  a^  the  just  right  of  troops  which  had  gone  so  valiantly 
to  the  assault. 

The  siege  of  J^)a(lajoz  Cf»st  ns  about  i  500  in  killed  or  wounded, 
and  3000  ])risoners.  but  it  cost  Lord  AVellington  more  than  6000 
luen  placed  hors  de  combat,  which  was  a  greater  numlxn*  than 
he  had  lost  in  any  of  his  battles.  Nevertheless  his  end  was 
not  the  less  attained.  C'iudad  IJodrigo  and  Uadajoz  had  Ixhmi 
snafclied  from  us.  Poi'tugal  was  closed  against  us.  and  thence- 
t'oi'tli  Sjiain  lay  open  to  the  I'jnglish. 

Marshal  Soult,  on  learning  the  ]-)eril  of  Badajoz.  which  had 
been  tVecpiently  intiinati'd  to  liim.  had  tai'dily  (piitted  the  lines 
of  ( 'adiz.  and  had  at  length  set  out  to  the  succour  of  the 
besieged  ])lace.  at  the  head  of  2.|.000  men.  which  were  all  tlu> 
actixe  troops  of  \\-hicli  li''  could  a\ail  himself,  whilst  continuing- 
to  guai'd  (irenada  and  Seville,  and  he  hastened  to  IJerena  in 
the  hripe  of  finding  there,  as  in  the  ^n-eceding  summer.  Marslial 
Marmont  with  30.OOO  men.  A  vain  hope,  for  ]\L'irshal  INbarmont 
was  not  thei-e;  and  the  news  of  the  ca])ture  of  Badajoz  threw 
Mar-lial  Soult  into  the  greatest  conslei-nation.  for  the  sole 
trophy  of  his  Andaliisiaii  campaign  had  thus  escaped  him.  and 
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should  Lord  Wellington  choose  to  cany  forward  his  opera- 
tions by  Estramadura  and  Andalusia,  all  the  routes  were  open 
before  him. 

In  the  meantime  Marshal  Marmont  had  not  remained  idle. 
J3ound  to  remain  in  Old  Castille  by  Napoleon's  formal  orders, 
he  had  recourse,  on  learning  the  extreme  danger  of  Badajoz, 
to  the  manoeuvre  which  had  been  prescribed  to  him.  He  had 
passed  tlie  Agueda  with  five  divisions,  dispersed  the  guerilla 
bands  which  infested  the  country,  driven  back  the  detachments 
of  English  troops  which  guarded  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  and 
then  had  paused  from  the  fear  of  a  failure  of  provisions,  and 
the  conviction  also  that  what  he  did  was  perfectly  useless.  His 
manoeuvre,  however,  was  not  altogether  without  effect,  for  the 
news  of  it  induced  I^ord  Wellington,  who  might  have  been 
tempted  to  attack  Marslial  Soult,  whose  troops  he  knew  to  be 
only  24,000  men,  to  suspend  his  inarch,  and  resume  the  route 
of  the  north  of  Portugal. 

Napoleon,  on  hearing  of  the  capture  by  the  enemy  of  these 
two  places  which  had  cost  the  French  so  much  blood  and  so 
much  exertion  to  obtain,  and  which  had  been  the  chief  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  the  English  either  to  the  north  or  to  the  south, 
was  as  much  grieved  as  irritated,  and  attributed  this  misfortune 
to  every  one  by  turns ;  to  Marshal  Soult,  who,  he  said,  at  the 
head  of  80,000  men  had  done  nothing  at  all ;  to  Marshal  Mar- 
mont, who  had  not  known  how,  he  complained,  to  modify  orders 
issued  to  him  at  the  distance  of  three  hundred  leagues.  Thes(^ 
reproaches  were,  however,  scarcely  just.  jMarshal  Soult  had 
scarcely  at  that  moment  more  than  50,000  men  at  his  disposal, 
and  could  not  have  made  any  serious  opposition  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  English  but  by  the  sacrifice  of  Grenada.  His 
real  mistake  had  been  the  leaving  the  corps  of  General  HroiTet 
in  Estramadura,  where  it  was  perfectly  useless,  and  of  not 
having  supplied  Badajoz  with  10,000  men,  cavalry,  and  suffi- 
ci(^nt  ]")Owder  and  provisions.  Badajoz  would  thus  have  been 
able  to  hold  out  during  many  months,  and  time  would  have 
been  afforded  for  its  relief.  As  for  Marshal  Marmont,  the 
order  he  received  directing  him  to  remain  in  Old  Castille, 
not  to  descend  into  Estramadura,  and  not  to  advance  to  the 
succour  of  T^adajoz  except  by  a  diversion  in  tlu^  province  of 
lieira,  was  so  precise,  tliat  no  gem^ral,  liowever  bold,  could  have 
ventured  to  disregard  it. 

Tlie  position  which  this  marshal  had  originally  taken,  that 
of  Abuaiviz  on  tlie  Tagus,  was  the  only  suitable  one,  the  only 
one  which  would  ha\(>  enabled  him  to  advance  by  turns  to  the 
relief  of  Gindad  Kodrigo  or  l^adajoz.  If,  in  fact,  he  had  re- 
ceived i'eiiilV)i'ciiiients  of  20,000  men,  wliom  he  might  have 
posted  at  Salamanca,  he  would  have  been  able  to  luarch  upon 
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liadnjoz  witli  the  30.OOO  lio  liad  ii])(»n  tlic  'I'acriis,  ami  in  union 
witli  the  army  ot"  Andalusia  would  have  been  able  to  meet 
Lord  WfllinL''ton  with  55,000  men,  and  have  raised  the  sieire 
of  J3adajoz.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  point  of  danovr  liad 
been  in  the  north,  lie  mio-ht  have  repassed  the  (iuadarrama, 
and  findino-  there  the-  20.OOO  men  ^losted  at  Salamanca,  would 
even  in  this  case  have  at  his  command  50,000  men.  with  wliom 
he  uiiLdit  have  checked  all  T>ord  Wellino^ton's  efforts.  By  re- 
fnsinof  him  a  reinfoi-cement  of  20.OOO  men.  and  flxiiiL;-  him  in 
Old  ('astille,  Napoleon  had  rendered  the  fall  of  Radaj'oz  almost 
inevitable.  Certainly  the  idea  of  a  diversion  directed  from 
Salamanca  upmi  I'eira  was  a  just  one.  as  any  idea  of  Napoleon's 
with  i-espect  to  war  naturally  would  be.  and  it  was  ]')n»\ed  so 
by  its  result,  since  it  drew  Lord  Wellinoion  to  the  north  of 
I'ortuLial  the  day  after  the  ca]itnre  of  Badajoz.  Ibit  unhap]")ily 
it  had  di'awn  liim  away  the  day  after  instead  of  the  day  l)efore 
its  ca])ture.  'I'he  plan  in  itself  was  a  very  o;ood  one  ;  but  a 
o-eneral  kind  of  fitness  is  not  sufficient  in  ]iractice.  for  with- 
out the  most  riLj'orous  precision  in  the  calculation  of  distances, 
time,  and  forces,  the  best  ]")lans  must  fail  or  even  become  sources 
of  misfortune.  Doubtless  if  Badajoz  had  contained  a  u'arrison  of 
TO.OOO  mtMi.  and  powder  and  ])rovisions  in  sufficient  quantity  ; 
and  if  the  Duke  de  IJag'usa  had  had  50,000  men.  and  more 
niau'azines  always  w(41  provisioned,  and  had  marched  under 
these  conditions  u-jwn  Coimbra.  Lord  AVellino'ton  would  infallibly 
a  second  tiTue  have  relaxed  his  hold,  and  abandoned  tlu^  siege 
of  J-Jailajoz.  I)Ut  Tiadnjoz  liaviuL;'  no  means  of  TuakincT  a  ]")ro- 
ti'acted  difence.  and  the  l)ul<e  dt^  liau'usa  beiuL;'  unable  with 
the  means  at  his  (lis])osal  to  do  anythino"  1)ut  make  an  em])ty 
menace,  it  ^\a~^  im]>o.-sil)le  liy  a  sim])le  demonstration  upon  the 
I'.-ira  to  turn  frcnu  his  ])ur])ose  so  skilful  and  deternn'ned  a  man 
as  T>oi-d  Wellin<4-ton. 

Thus  in  iSii  as  in  1810  all  our  combinations  in  Spaiii  had 
mi>(\'iri'ie(l.  and  all  the  reinforcements  seiit  thither  lieen  una\'ail- 
iti'j'.  i')et'ore  enttM'ini.;'  u]ioii  the  detail  of  the  still  sadder  events 
which  were  abdut  to  ha]i]i'-n  to  us  in  the  Peninsula,  let  us  re- 
ti-a(^'  the  coui'se  which  nlFairs  had  taken  ther(^  durinof  the  last 
two  vear-.  A\'e  ha\e  alreadv  seen  in  the  fortieth  book  of  this 
hi>toi'y  liow  unfortunate  had  been  the  issue  of  iSlO;  how  at 
this  jteriiul  Napoleon,  who  had  wiselv  determined  to  employ  all 
I  he  mailable  forces  in  S]-)ain  in  the  decision  of  the  l-]uro]"iean 
(|ue«tion  wlii(4i  he  had  rai'i'i'-d  tliithei'.  and  to  direct  his  chief 
etfi 'i-ts  aL''ai'i^t  t  he  l*]nL''li>li.  had  ]iermittetl  himself  to  be  diwrted 
from  his  plan  bv  the  pei'-ua-ion>  of  .Tose])h  and  ^larshal  Soult. 
ami  had  consented  to  the  fatal  Andalusian  ex])edition,  which 
lia<l  criM-ed  the  dis])ersioii  of  foi'tv-foui'  thousand  of  the  most 
\  eteran  I  roops  then  in  the  l\'nin>ula;  we  have  seen  how  ]\lasseua, 
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sent  to  Lisbon  with  seventy  thousand  men,  soon  reduced  to  fifty 
thousand  by  local  circumstances,  had  found  in  front  of  Torres 
Vedras  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  which,  nevertheless,  he 
might  have  been  able  to  overcome  had  he  been  reinforced  with 
twenty-five  thousand  men  from  Andalusia,  and  an  ecjual  number 
from  Castille  ;  how  Marshal  Soult  had  neither  been  able  nor 
willing  to  aid  him  ;  how  General  Drouet  had  been  ecjually  un- 
able ;  how  Napoleon,  engaging  with  disastrous  facility  in  new 
designs,  had  refused  him  the  fifty  thousand  men  which  would 
have  been  sufficient;  and  how,  finally,  this  campaign,  which 
should  have  struck  the  English  a  mortal  blow,  had  only  resulted 
in  misfortunes  to  ourselves,  and  uselessly  consumed  the  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Peninsula 
after  the  peace  of  Vienna.  These  sad  particulars  are  doubtless 
present  to  the  memories  of  the  readers  of  this  history ;  and  we 
have  had  to  show  in  the  present  book  that  the  results  of  the 
campaign  of  i8i  I  were  no  less  unfortunate. 

Since  the  middle  of  i8ii  Napoleon  had  resolved  to  carry  his 
arms,  under  his  own  command,  to  the  north,  that  is  to  say, 
Bussia ;  he  should  have  confined  himself  in  the  meantime  to  an 
imposing  defensive  position  in  Spain  ;  and  had  Marshal  Suchet 
been  left  in  Aragon  or  Catalonia,  Avithout  reinforcements,  but 
at  the  same  time  without  the  necessity  of  entering  upon  new 
tasks,  this  marshal,  especially  after  the  capture  of  Tarragona, 
would  have  remained  in  peaceable  and  undisturbed  possession 
of  tliese  provinces ;  had  Marshal  Soult  been  left  at  Seville,  and 
Marshal  Marmont  on  the  f^agus,  unburdened  by  the  necessity 
of  sending  troops  to  Valencia,  but  ordered  to  hasten  at  the  first 
signs  of  danger  to  the  relief  of  Badajoz,  as  they  already  had, 
with  so  much  success  ;  and  had  Marshal  Marmont  been  permitted 
to  unite  with  his  own  troo]is  the  army  of  the  north,  receiving 
also  the  largest  portion  of  the  reserve,  it  is  probable  that  the 
efforts  of  the  Miiglish  against  Badajoz;  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo 
might  long  have  been  baffled,  and  Lord  Wellington  reduced 
(luring  a  whole  year  to  a  state  of  inaction  which  would  very 
much  have  injured  him  in  the  public  opinion  of  his  country. 
IJiit  unwilling  to  renounce  anything,  engaged  in  ])re]virations 
for  his  gigantic  expedition  against  Kussia,  desiring  to  carry 
forward  matters  energetically  in  Spain,  llattering  himself  that 
they  would  be  much  advanced  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
of  kSi  I.  Napoleon  renewed,  by  his  orders  directing  the  expe- 
dition of  A\alencia,  the  fault  wliich  he  had  committed  in  permit- 
ting tlie  expedition  of  Andalusia;  condemned  Marshal  Soult  to 
extend  his  operat  ions  without  liaA'ing  received  reinforcements, 
and  whilst  lie  concentrated  all  his  avaihxble  forces  towards  him 
t'oi-  a  moment,  left  TiOrd  Wellington  at  liberty  to  seize  Ciudad 
liodrigo.  ck)se  ilie  I  >eiru  against  us,  and  o])en  Castille  to  himself. 
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Mar^lial  ]\laniiont  had  liastened  to  tlic  relioj"  of  ("iudad 
Ifodrigo,  but  haviu<(  to  collect  his  widely  scattered  forces,  iiad 
arrived  too  late,  and  this  sole  trophy  of  the  campaign  of  I'or- 
tiigal  was  snatched  from  ns.  Ba<lai<)/  still  remained  to  us.  also 
the  sole  trophy  of  the  campaign  of  Andalusia ;  and  we  were  to 
lose  it  by  the  same  cause.  Napoleon  compelled,  sooner  than 
he  had  at  first  supposed,  to  recall  from  Spain  his  guard,  the 
I'oles,  the  dragoons,  and  the  fourth  battalions,  and  marching  all 
to  the  north  of  the  Peninsula,  with  the  object  of  subsef[uently 
luarchiug  them  to  the  north  of  ]-]urope,  had  drawn  Marshal 
^Marmont  from  the  Tagus  to  the  Douro,  and  posted  him  there, 
thus  exposing  Hadajoz.  which  Lord  AVellington,  always  on  the 
alerr.  had  seized  as  he  had  seized  Ciudad  Kodrigo.  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  void  left  in  front  of  this  fortress  by  our  erroneous 
movements.  For  the  pur])ose.  therefore,  of  capturing  \'alencia, 
we  had  lost  Badajoz  and  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  the  sole  fruits  of  two 
tliflicult  ca7n])aigns,  the  sole  serious  obstacle  in  the  wav  of  an 
ofr'iisi\e  march  on  the  part  of  the  English.  Such  was.  and 
could  not  but  be,  the  result  of  this  method  of  giving  orders  from 
a  distance,  of  giving  orders  whilst  the  mind  was  engaged  on 
other  matters,  and  of  devoting  to  each  object  only  half  the 
resources  and  the  attention  it  d(Mnanded. 

The  commission  of  these  faults  left  our  ailairs  in  Spain 
ill  Ihe  following  state.  General  Suchet  remained  at  A'alencia 
with  a  f(U'CH  just  suliicitMit  tc)  keep  the  country  in  subjection, 
but  far  too  small  to  reiidi'r  pi-acticable  any  operations  at  the 
least  distance;  Marshal  Soult  wa-  in  the  midst  of  Andalusia, 
^viTh  a  fnrce  insutHci''nt  for  thi-  capture  of  Cadiz,  and  insuf- 
ficii-iit  to  engage  the  i'^nglish.  should  they,  after  the  capturt.' 
of  Badajoz,  mai'ch  against  him.  which  was,  howevei*.  very  im- 
|)i'()babl(^ ;  finally.  Marshal  Marmont.  in  the  north,  where  the 
Kngli^li  dt'sired  to  strike  the  decisive  blow,  either  on  ^ladrid, 
oi-  on  till'  liii'-  I't'  comiiiunication  of  the  french  armies,  dei)rived 
of  (.'iudad  Kodrigci.  would  have  Ijeen  able.  pnAidrd  Joseph 
ami  (ieii'Tal  r'alfarelli  had  rtMnforced  him  apropos,  to  have 
assiMni)li'd  40.OOO  im-n  with  which  to  engagi'  ].,ord  Wellington 
at  the  head  of  60.OOO.  This  then  was  the  state  of  affairs  in 
S])aiii  aftei-  th'M'e  had  b.-eii  smt  thither  reinforcements  to  the 
aiinumt  (if  150.OOO  men  in  iSio.  and  40.OOO  good  troo])s  and 
JO. 000  c<insci'i|)' ^  in  iSii.  in  addition  to  nuu'e  than  400,000 
li'iMi]!-  whi(^h  had  rntiTed  the  I'eninsiila  from  1 808  to  1810! 
()f  thesi'  600.000  nii'ii  there  did  not  nnw  sur\i\-e  the  half:  ;ind 
of  Ihi'i^e  (inly  (70.000  wei'e  in  a  state  fit  for  active  ser\-ice  ; 
and  finally,  we  must  add,  that  of  these  1 70,000  oidy  40,000 
could,  l)y  being  w.'ll  maiKeiivi'ed.  be  rtmdered  capable  of  co\<'r- 
ing  .Madrid  and  X'alladolid.  or  in  other  words,  the  capital  and 
oiii-  line  of  connuunications  I 
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Napoleon,  at  the  moment  of  his  departm-e  from  Paris,  having 
learned  by  experience  the  difficulty  of  commanding  from  a 
distance,  adopted  the  plan  of  bestowing  upon  Joseph  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  armies  serving  in  Spain,  without  prescribing 
to  him,  however,  the  sole  plan  of  action  which  might  yet  have 
saved  everything,  and  which  was  that  of  leaving  Marshal  Suchet 
at  Valencia,  since  he  was  there,  at  the  same  time  throwing 
back  the  army  of  Andalusia  upon  the  Tagus,  uniting  it  there 
under  a  sole  command  with  the  army  of  Portugal,  and  estab- 
lishing these  two  armies,  which  together  would  have  formed  a 
compact  force  of  80,000  men,  in  a  well  chosen  position,  from 
which  they  could,  at  the  first  signs  of  danger,  have  advanced 
upon  Madrid  or  Yalladolid,  following  the  line  of  march  adopted 
by  the  English.  But  Napoleon  contented  himself  with  ordering 
all  his  generals  to  obey  Joseph's  commands,  without  considering 
how  Marshal  Suchet,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  governing  alone, 
how  ]\'Iarshal  Soidt,  who  was  resolved  to  reign  exclusively  in 
Andalusia,  and  how  Marshal  jManiiont,  who  had  not  ceased  to 
be  at  variance  with  tJie  court  of  Madrid,  on  account  of  the 
interests  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  might  be  able  or  would  be 
willing  to  submit  to  the  exercise  of  this  authority  by  Joseph, 
who  had  been  so  long  slighted  and  sneered  at  by  Napoleon 
himself.  Marshal  Joui'dan,  who  was  appointed  chief  of  Joseph's 
staff,  composed  with  respect  to  the  state  of  affairs  a  memoir 
which  was  full  of  good  sense  and  sound  argument,  pointing  out 
all  the  inconveniences  we  have  just  alluded  to,  and  it  was  sent 
to  Paris.  Before  ^ve  narrate  how  it  was  answered  by  Napoleon, 
and  which  is  a  far  more  serious  matter,  by  events  themselves, 
we  must  again  turn  our  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  north, 
to  that  other  abyss  into  which  Napoleon,  constrained  by  his  evil 
genius,  was  about  to  plunge  his  own  destinies,  and  unfortunately, 
those  of  France  at  the  same  time. 
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]U^AJ'()LM()N  and  Alexander  liad  remained  since  the  month 
1 1  of  November  last  in  a  posture  of  defence,  presentinjj;'  to 
each  other  a  menacing  as])ect,  the  latter  not  desirous  of  war, 
indeed,  terrified  at  its  risks,  yet  resolved  to  hazard  them  rather 
than  sacrifice  the  dignity  or  the  commercial  prcjsperity  of  his 
people,  and  meantinu^  neglecting  nothing  which  might  ter- 
minate the  I'urkish  fjuarrel,  whether  by  arms  or  di])!omacy  ; 
the  foviiier,  on  the  contrary,  without  eagerness  for  the  conflict, 
nay,  decided  in  liis  measures  much  more  by  ambition  than  taste 
for  dang(n",  and  making  his  preparations  with  an  emulous  energy 
pi'oceeding  from  an  immovable  conviction  of  its  necessity  sooner 
or  later,  should  he  recpiire  from  Jlussia  the  same  absolute  sub- 
mission which  Prussia  and  Austria  ])aid  him.  While  aifairs 
stood  thus,  now  that  all  that  could  be  said  liad  been  said  on 
tlie  ()Ccu])atioii  of  ()ldenl)urg.  the  admission  of  neutrals  into 
Russian  poi'ts.  the  origin  of  tin-  mutually  defiant  armaments 
of  f'ranee  and  li  iissia,  ;iiid  that  all  fresh  negotiations  concerning 
to])ics  so  monotonous  were  become  im])ossible,  there  was  nothing 
left  l)ut  silence  and  action.  Now  it  was  one  corps  which  had 
to  be  organised,  now  anotliei';  this  to  hv.  moved  towards  the 
i)wina  or  the  Dniepei',  that  towards  tlu^  Oder  or  the  Vistula. 
J)ut  things  could  not  go  on  thus  without  tlie  certainty  that  the 
two  opponeiits  must  soon  find  themselves  face  to  face,  hand 
to  hand,  and  ready  fVu-  mutual  slaughter.  .All  men  of  sense 
and  right-mindedness  in  fvussia.  brance,  and  Ivirope  generally. 
soTtie  on  the  common  grounds  of  reason  and  humanitv.  others 
on  tlie  more  special  yet  genei'ous  motives  of  patriotisin,  fVdt 
with  pain  that  the  issue  of  a  ])ersistence  for  some  days  longer 
in  this  silence  and  aeti\ity  must  be  a  di'luge  of  blood  from  the 
bhine  1<i  ihe  \'olga.  The  most  active  chaTu]non  of  these  noble 
sentiments.  .M.  de  bauiMston,  forced  himself  to  write  to  Paris 
to  the  purpoi't  tli.at  there  was  no  wish  for  hostilities  at  St. 
Petersburg,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  op])()sed  to  tlieir  svm- 
pathies.  but  that  it'  begun,  it  would  be  waged  with  fearful  re- 
soK'edness  ;  still  shoul  I  Prance  consent  to  humour  sliglitlv  the 
Jxussian  sensitiveness,  make  some  concessions  in  favour  of  the 
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I'rince  of  Oldenburg,  and  be  contented  with  measures  a  little 
more  rigorous  against  the  English  Hag,  it  at  least  might  assure 
the  preservation  of  peace  for  itself,  however  matters  might  turn 
out  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  By  means  of  insisting  he  had  drawn 
froin  Napoleon  some  expressions,  such  as,  "  Lauriston  permits 
himself  to  be  overreached,"  outbreaks  to  which  M.  de  Bassano 
added  despatches  full  of  arrogance  and  blindness. 

Distressed  at  not  being  listened  to  at  Paris,  j\1.  de  Lauriston 
insisted  upon  being  so  at  St.  ]?etersburg,  taking  pains  to  point 
out  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  a  fresh  struggle  with  Napoleon ; 
and  demanded,  with  the  dignity  of  honest  conviction,  that  in- 
structions should  instantly  be  sent  to  Prince  Kourakin  to  ob- 
tain an  explanation  on  all  the  disputed  points,  for,  he  declared 
incessantly,  none  of  the  points  on  which  the  two  powers  appeared 
to  be  at  variance  were  worth  a  war.  The  cabinets  of  Vienna 
and  Berlin  adopted  the  same  course,  the  one  in  good  faith,  the 
other  from  motives  of  prudence.  Prussia  saw  in  a  European 
conflagration,  in  which  she  would  be  forced  to  take  part,  new 
dangers  for  herself,  and  her  prudent  king,  Frederick  William, 
was  not  one  of  those  who,  wlien  in  a  state  of  misfortune,  think 
it  necessary  to  take  active  proceedings  at  the  risk  of  bringing 
on  themselves  still  greater  misfortunes.  Moreover,  the  obliga- 
tion which  Prussia  would  be  under  of  declaring  herself  in  favour 
of  Napoleon  should  war  be  declared,  was  very  repugnant  to 
Germanic  sentiment,  which,  althougli  repressed,  nevertheless 
existed  in  perfect  sincerity.  Frederick  William,  therefore,  was 
ardently  desirous  of  peace,  and  transmitted  to  St.  Petersburg- 
urgent  entreaties,  and  had  even  proposed  the  intervention  of 
his  good  offices,  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  be- 
tween France  and  Russia ;  all  these  exertions,  however,  had 
been  received  with  disdain  by  the  latter,  which  was  indignant 
that  J'russia  was  not  her  ally.  Austria,  although  she  hoped 
that  a  fresh  struggle  between  France  and  Russia  would  furnish 
her  with  o])])()rtunities  of  reinstating  her  fortunes  at  the  ex- 
])ense  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  them,  was  nevertheless  no  less 
terrified  at  the  idea  of  a  war  between  these  powers,  especially 
as  she  perceived  the  nec(^ssity  of  being  the  ally  of  France,  and 
was  urgent,  therefor(\  in  her  advocacy  of  peace  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  offered  lier  intervention,  which  was  rejected  as  dis- 
dainfully as  had  been  the  same  offer  by  Prussia.  At  length 
Russia,  who  was  importuned  with  entreaties  which  seemed  to 
imply  tluit  the  maintenance  of  peace  de])ended  on  her,  re})lied 
to  the  ministers  of  the  two  powers:  "Advise  others  to  main- 
tain peace,  sinct;  you  seem  so  desirous  of  it.  Advise  those  to 
maintain  it  who  now  wish  for  war,  and  compel  me  in  my  own 
despite  to  pi'epare  for  it." 

As  it  was  so  re])eatedly  urged  that  some  atteuipt  at  explana- 
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tion   ought   to  be  made   before  the   sword  was    finally  drawn, 
and  tliat   I'rince    Ivourakiii  was  not  calculated  to  appease  the 
(|uarrel,  the  govei-ninent  at  St.  Petersburg  liad  at  length  turned 
its   eyes   towards  a   man   who   was    well   fitted   to   re-establish 
a    good    understanding    between    the   disputing    powers,   if   it 
were  possil)le.     'J^his  was  ]\i.  de  Nc^sselrode,  principal  secretary 
to  the  legation  at   Paris,   very  young,  but  very  distinguished, 
talented,  far-siglited,  and  judicious,  possessing  the  confidence  of 
the   I'huperor  Alexander,  and  treated  with  luuch  more  serious 
consideration  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  than  I'rince  Kourakin 
himself.     He  had  been  heard  to  say,  since  his  return  to  Paris, 
that  if  it  were  really  desired,  all  could  be  arranged ;  that  Napo- 
leon was  not  so  passionately  fond  of  war  as  had  been  supposed  ; 
and  that  by  treating  him  in  an  open,  straightforward  manner,  an 
honourable  arranofement  could  easilv  be  obtained.     The  "•overn- 
ment  at  St.  Petersburg  was  very  much  inclined,  therefore,  to 
send  him  to  l*aris  with  instructions  and  powers  to  aiTange  all  the 
([uestions  recently  raised,  and  which  had  been  envenomed  rather 
by  what  had  not  been  than  by  what  had  been  said.     M.  de 
Nesselrode  showed  that  he  felt  exceedingly  flattered  at  being 
entrusted  by  such  a  mission  at  his  early  age,  and  made  every 
preparation  for  securing  its  success.     Unfortunately,  however, 
that  which  so  much  flattered  him,  inspired  M.  de  Romanzoff  with 
tlie  utmost  jealousy,  and  although  tlie  latter  was  extremely  in- 
tei-estcd  in  ])re\'enting  the  war,  he  took  umbrage  at  the  progress 
made  by  the  young  di]ilomatist,  and  the  confidence  which  Alex- 
ander a]:)])eared  to  repose  in  him.      He  made,  therefore,  certain 
ol)jections  to  this  mission,  although  he  was  ready  to  make  many 
sacrifices  for  tlu^  purposi^  of  maintaining  peace  and  an  alliance 
wii'h  Franc(\     One  of  these  objections,  and  it  was  especially 
calculatt'd   io  touch    Russian    susceptibility,    was,   that    to  send 
an  envoy  to   I'aris  with  a  s|)(>cial  mission  to  negotiate  a  peace, 
would  have  the  a])])carance  of  ini])loring  it,  especially  wlien  the 
senders  were  not  the  authors  of  the  measures  which  had  provoked 
the  war. 

I  lowever,  an  e\'ent  which  liad  lately  hap])ened  in  Turkey  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Russians,  afforded  them  an  opportunity  which 
tliey  resol\ed  to  seize,  of  seiidiiig  M.  de  Nt>sselrode  to  Paris 
wiflioui  showing  any  appeai'ance  of  timidity.  (leneral  Kutusof, 
who  wris  at  this  iinu^  cliarged  with  the  direction  of  the  war,  had 
lalcen  ad\antage  of  the  negligmice  of  the  Turks,  who,  after  the 
capture  of  Rutschuk,  had  remained  inactive,  for  by  drawing  tli em 
I0  .Vicopolis.  ])y  feigning  an  intention  to  pass  tlie  Danube,  since 
he  had  crossed  it  near  Ruiscliuk,  he  had  sur])rised  the  vizier's 
cam]),  dis])ersed  a  ])ortion  of  his  troops,  and  held  the  remainder 
si  i-ictly  blockaded  in  an  isle  of  the  str(>am.  This  success,  whicli 
apnea i-ed  calculated  to  roin])e]  ilie   I'orte  to  treat  for  peace,  had 

\'oi..  \-|i.  -  r; 
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cansed  s^reat  rejoicings  in  St.  Petersburg,  whither  the  news 
had  arrived  in  November  1 8 1 1 .  General  Kutusof  had  been 
immediately  authorised  to  open  a  negotiation  for  peace,  ceasing 
to  propose  some  of  the  conditions  on  which  Russia  had  formerly 
insisted.  Thus,  the  surrender  of  the  Danubian  provinces,  which 
were  Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  was  no  longer  to  be 
demanded,  but  only  that  of  Bessarabia  and  Moldavia,  and  this 
last  as  far  as  the  Sereth  ;  in  addition  to  a  species  of  independence 
for  Servia,  a  small  territory  on  the  coast  of  the  Caucasus,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Phase,  and  a  sum  of  twenty  millions  of  piastres 
towards  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Negotiations 
were  opened  on  these  bases  at  Giurgevo,  and  an  armistice  of 
several  months  agreed  on  ;  and  every  moment  it  was  hoped  at 
St.  Petersburg  that  a  courier  would  arrive  bringing  tidings  of 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace. 

These  results,  although  less  brilliant  than  those  which  Alex- 
ander had  dreamed  of  obtaining,  since  he  had  flattered  himself 
that,  besides  Finland,  he  might  be  able  to  add  to  his  empire  at 
one  stroke  Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  were  sufficiently 
advantageous,  and  the  acquisition  of  Finland  and  Bessarabia 
alone  would  throw  considerable  lustre  on  tlie  commencement  of 
a  reign  which  would  probably  last  a  considerable  time  longer. 
But  Alexander's  chief  reason  for  rejoicing  in  these  results  was, 
that  they  enabled  him  to  send  M.  de  Nesselrode  to  Paris  without 
showing  any  signs  of  timidity.  All  his  troops  being  set  at  liberty 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  war  on  the  Danube,  he  would  appear  as 
much  to  give  ])eace  as  to  receive  it. 

Instructions,  therefore,  were  prepared  for  M.  de  Nesselrode  ; 
Alexander  taking  the  trouble  to  draw  them  up  himself,  and 
authorising  M.  de  Lauriston  to  announce  the  speedy  departure 
of  the  new  pleni]")otentiary.  M.  de  Nesselrode  was  advanced  a 
step  in  diplomatic  rank,  that  he  might  present  himself  before 
Napoleon  clothed  in  all  the  signs  of  the  imperial  confidence. 
A  last  courier  was  im^iatiently  awaited  from  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  that  M.  de  Nesselrode  might  be  despatched  at  the 
Tiioment  when  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Turkey  should  be 
Ixiiown,  that  the  new  negotiations  might  be  conducted  on  the 
side  of  Russia  with  the  greater  dignity  and  force. 

The  various  courts  of  the  continent,  and  more  especially  those 
of  Austria  ;ind  Prussia,  were  informed  of  these  proceedings ; 
and  M.  (h>  Tjanriston  sent  an  account  of  them  to  Paris,  with  tbe 
evident  satisfaction  of  a  good  citizen,  more  delighted  with  having 
done  whnt  he  considered  right  than  what  he  was  certain  would 
meet  wiili  a])])roval :  for  it  is  very  evident  tVom  liis  language 
tliat  he  was  very  doubtful  res]x^cting  the  manner  in  which  his 
court  would  i-egfird  his  efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  peace. 

Certain  news  of  the  (lc])arture  of  IM.  de  Nesselrode  did  not 
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an'ivc  in   Paii.s  until  the  middle  of  Se])teuiber.  and  then   for 
various  reasons  very  much  disconcerted   Napoleon.      He   had 
already  received  information  of  the  reverses  sustained  by  the 
Turks,  who,  lie  said,  had  behaved  like  brutes,  and  he  regarded 
llie  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Turkey  as  the  commencement 
of  the  war  with  France ;  having  always  supposed,  in  fact,  that 
the  llussians  only  awaited  this  event  to  turn  against  him,  and 
force  him  to  choose,  as,  in  fact,  he  had  already  done,  between 
inuicceptable  conditions  or  war.     The  news  of  the  mission  of 
M.  de  Xesselrode    no   longer   left   him   in   any   doubt;   for  he 
concluded  from  it  that  Kussia  considered  the  war  in  Turkey 
to  l)e  almost  concluded,  and  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  its 
conclusion  to  dictate  conditions  to  France.     There  was  some- 
thing  in    this   which   greatly   irritated   him,  and   would    have 
excited  him  to  an  outburst  of  passion,  had  he  not  conceived  a 
vast  plan  which  demanded  the  most  profound  dissimulation. 
He  was  anxious,  in  fact,  whilst  always  protesting  his  desire 
for  peace,  and  continually  repeating  that  his  armaments  were 
sim])le  measures  of  precaution,  to  arrive   successively   on  the 
Oder  and  the  Vistula,  before  the  Fussians  should  have  crossed 
the  Xiemen,  in  order  to  preserve  the  immense  stores  of  grain 
and  forage  which  were  in  I'oland  and  Old  l^russia,  and  which 
the   Russians  would  not  fail  to  destroy  if  time  were  allowed 
them  to   do   so,   since   they  loudly  boasted  of  being  ready  to 
make  deserts  of  their  provinces,  as  the  English  had  made  one 
of    I'ortugal.       it   was   on    this   account   that  Napoleon,   after 
having    made    himsi-lf    secure    of    F)antzig,    took    care  at   this 
moment   to  render   himself    secure    of    the   navigation   of    the 
Frische-hafl'  l)y  negotiations  with  I'russia,  in  order  to  pass  by 
water   from   1  hintzig  to   Konigsl)erg,  and   from  Kijnigsberg  to 
'J'ilsit.     It  was  from  the  Niemen  only  tliat  he  intended  to  make 
use   (jf  lantl   trans])ort,  and    llattering  himself  that  he  would 
be  able  1(1  comcy  jirDvisions  for  his  army  a  distance  of  two 
hundi'cd  leagues,  he  Ixdievcnl  that  he  would  be  able  to  advance 
sullicirutly  far  t(j  strike  a   l)low  at  the   wvy  heart  of  Fussia. 
The  whole  of  this  plan,  hdwrxcr,  would  be  ballled,  should  the 
Russians    forcst'c    il,   and   ]touring    down    suddenly    upon    Old 
I'lussia  and    I'uland.  devastate  them,  burning  their  granaries, 
and  th'iving  oft  the  cattle.      It  was  necessary,  therefore,  little 
liy  little,  un])ereeived  and  without  a  decided  ru])ture  with  the 
enemy,  to  reach  the  X'istnla.  and  fi'em  thence  the  I'regel  before 
ilie  enemy:   it    was  necessai'y  also,  and  this  was  a  moment  of 
no  less  importance,  to  retard  hostilities  until  the  year    1812. 
foi'  a  necessaiT  c<uidition  of  liie  ellicacy  of  the  innnense  trans- 
pdit   sL'r\iee  which  Napoleon  had  pre])ared,  was  the  collection 
and  maintenance  nf  a  great  nundicr  of  horses,  and  that  it  might, 
not    lie   necessai'y   so   to  overl)urden    tliem   \\\\\\   ])rovender   for 
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themselves  that  they  would  be  unable  to  convey  provisions  for 
the  troops,  it  was  necessary  to  defer  the  war  until  June,  at 
which  time,  in  the  north,  the  earth  is  covered  with  food  fit  for 
cattle.  Moreover,  considering  the  extent  of  his  preparations, 
although  they  had  already  occupied  two  years,  Napoleon  knew 
that  two  montlis  were  not  to  be  despised,  and  that  as  the 
wea])on  of  the  Russians  would  be  destruction,  whilst  his  own 
would  be  the  creation  of  resources,  time  would  be  of  little  aid 
to  them,  whilst  it  was  indispensable  to  himself. 

For  these  reasons,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
glide,  as  it  were,  as  far  as  the  Vistula,  gaining  not  only  ground 
but  also  time  without  provoking  a  rupture.  For  the  purposes 
of  such  a  design  as  this  nothing  could  be  more  favourable  than 
an  indefinite  species  of  quarrel  in  which  there  was  a  constant 
repetition  of  such  vague  complaints  as — "  You  arm.  .  .  .  And 
you  also.  .  .  .  But  you  began  to  arm  first.  .  .  .  Nay,  tliat  is 
not  truth,  it  was  you.  .  .  .  We  have  no  wish  for  war.  .  .  .  And 
we  are  equally  averse  to  it." .  .  .  and  such  declarations,  which 
were  apparently  very  insignificant,  but  were  in  reality  well 
calculated  on  by  him  who  occupied  whole  months  with  these 
purposeless  reproaches,  gaining  by  means  of  them  December, 
January,  and  February,  and  hoping  to  be  able,  by  their  aid, 
to  snatch  the  months  still  remaining  up  to  June.  As,  there- 
fore, a  clear  and  categorical  explanation  must  have  put  an  end 
to  a  situation  which  was  so  favourable  to  Napoleon's  designs, 
the  arrival  of  M.  de  Nesselrode,  by  provoking  tliis  explanation, 
could  not  but  be  far  from  agreeable  to  him.  Whatever  skill 
he  might  employ,  it  was  impossible  that  so  keen-sighted  a  man 
as  M.  de  Nesselrode  could  be  prevented  from  forcing  him  to  a 
complete  explanation. 

He  formed  the  resolution,  therefore,  of  giving  immediately 
]iis  fhial  miUtary  ordc^rs,  and  at  the  same  time  of  taking  the 
most  convenient  metliod  of  preventing  M.  de  Nesselrode  from 
coming  to  Paris,  wliilst  still  carefully  guarding  against  wound- 
ing the  pride  of  Russia,  or  driving  her  to  an  immediate  rupture. 
]f(>  saw  IMnce  Kourakin  very  fre(|uently;  he  knew,  for  the 
riniioiir  of  it  had  already  spread  over  all  Europe,  that  the 
mission  of  M.  di^  Nesselrode  would  speedily  take  place,  and 
he  never  alluded  to  it  in  conversation  with  the  prince,  whicli 
was  a  sufficiently  plain  manner  of  showing  his  disapproval  of 
it.  Nor  did  he  stop  here;  for,  conversing  on  the  subject  with 
tlu^  Prussian  ambassador,  who,  as  a  matter  of  course,  listened 
to  his  woi-ds  and  reported  them  to  Berlin,  whence  the  desire 
of  aiding  in  the  cause  of  peace  wonkl  cause  their  speedy 
transmission  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  without  displaying 
any  decided  intention  of  not  receiving  M.  de  Nesselrode,  he 
mriiiifesled  considerable  dissatisfaction   on   the  subject,  appear- 
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ing  to  disapprove  of  the  eclat  given  to  this  species  of  extra- 
ordiiiaiy  mission,  whicli  was,  he  declared,  a  means  of  exciting 
the  amoi]r-])ro])re  of  tlie  disputing  powers,  and  to  render  them 
less  inclined  to  make  mutual  concessions.  To  this  indirect 
disapprobation  of  the  mission  of  M.  de  Nesselrode  he  added, 
on  an  important  occasion,  a  marked  coldness  towards  the 
Russian  legation  itself.  On  the  first  day  of  the  year,  a  day 
di'voted  to  i-eceptions,  he  scarcely  addressed  a  word  to  Prince 
Kourakin,  who,  very  attentive  to  little  things,  did  not  fail  to 
remark  it,  and  concluded  that  the  mi  sion  of  M.  de  Nesselrode 
was  either  too  late  or  dis[)leasing.  and  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  its  success.  A  mailer  of  still  graver  im])ort  was  the  runiour 
of  the  orders  given  by  Xapoleon,  and  a  rumour,  however  slight, 
always  reaches  the  ear  of  an  ambassador,  however  ill-informed. 
Xa])oleon  had  urged  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  discretion, 
iMit  so  liiaiiy  per>()ns  liad  to  be  confided  in,  and  some  of  the 
matters  to  be  executed  were  in  themselves  so  difficult  of  con- 
cealment, that,  although  secrecy  might  be  pos.sible  witli  respect 
to  the  public,  it  was  not  so  with  respect  to  a  diploiuatist  who, 
luoreover,  paid  well  for  the  offices  of  treachery.  In  fact,  M.  de 
(^'zernicheir,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Kmperor  Alexander,  who  was 
fre((uently  in  Paris,  had  purchased  the  services  of  a  clerk,  who 
betrayed  the  most  important  secrets  of  the  minister  of  war. 
JU'  thes(^  various  means,  therefore,  Prince  Kourakin  learned 
Napoleon's  orders,  and  these  orders  could  not  leave  him  in 
doulit  respecting  tlie  certainty  oi'  speedy  ho.stilities. 

ill  the  first  place.  In-  had  ordered  Al.  de  Cessac,  who  had  I)ecome 
minister  of  war.  to  prejtare  the  senatiis-consultum  for  tli(^  levy 
of  tlie  cr)ii>cri])tion  of  iSi2;  a  measure  wlncli  was  necessarily 
very  r-ignificanl,  since  the  ranks,  having  already  received  the 
wlidlc  e(iiiscri])tion  of  i8ii,  were  sufficiently  filled  for  an  arnui- 
int'iit  of  .-iiii])Ie  ju-ecantinii.  Tn  th(^  next  ])lace.  Na]K)le(iii  had 
demanded  of  the  (Jcrnian  go\ernmi'iits  tliat  they  should  furnish 
him  with  tlieii-  com])lete  contingents,  and  had  demanded  this 
not  only  of  the  chief  of  1h''iu,  who  \vere  capal)le  of  keeping  a 
sccri'l,  but  even  of  the  little  princes,  by  whom  it  was  certain  to 
be  spei'dily  divulged.  JIc  had  written  in  cipher  to  jMarshals 
S(jiilt  and  .Suchet  to  >i'n(\  him  immeiliately  tlie  regiments  named 
de  la  \  istula  :  and  had  gi\'i'n  orders  for  the  irnnieiliate  return  of 
thf  young  guard,  which  was  cantoiicd  in  Castille,  and  of  the 
dragoons. 

Iiidi'pendt'ntly  of  thesr  orders.  X:i])o](Min  had  marched  u])on 
the  Rhine,  not  the  detachments  of  the  guard  which  were  in 
Pari-  itself,  whicli  would  ha\  e  caused  too  great  a  sensation,  but 
those  which  were  stati()ned  in  the  en\-iro7is.  such,  for  exani])le, 
as  the  regiments  of  the  I)ii1ch  guai'd.  lie  ui'ged  on  the  ]mr- 
chases  of  liorses,  which  had  not,  in  his  opinion,  been  executed 
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with  sufficient  rapidity,  and  set  in  motion  battalions  d' equipages 
of  which  the  organisation  was  complete.  Finally,  he  sent  orders 
directing  the  movement  of  the  army  of  Italy.  This  army,  having 
to  traverse  Lombardy,  the  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  to  reach  the 
line  on  the  Vistula  occupied  by  the  array  under  Marshal  Davout, 
had  to  commence  its  march  a  month  earlier  than  the  others  to 
enable  it  to  be  equally  advanced.  However,  as  of  all  the 
measures  which  he  had  to  take  this  would  be  the  most  striking, 
since  he  could  not  displace  the  army  of  Italy,  and  send  it  forth 
from  its  cantonments  to  overrun  half  Europe  without  taking  a 
decided  step  in  respect  to  the  war,  he  was  anxious  to  keep  this 
matter  perfectly  secret,  and  communicated  with  Prince  Eugene 
without  the  intervention  of  the  public  offices.  He  directed  this 
prince  to  dispose  of  his  divisions  at  Brescia,  Verona,  and  Trieste 
for  the  middle  of  January,  in  order  that  they  might  be  ready  to 
march  towards  the  end  of  the  same  month  with  all  their  materiel; 
and  he  demanded  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  set  out  in 
January,  although  he  did  not  expect  that  he  would  require  them 
until  February,  because  his  great  experience  had  taught  him 
that  a  month  was  not  too  much  to  allow  for  inevitable  delays. 
He  had  planned  to  send  forward  the  Italian  troops  towards  the 
end  of  February,  and  of  not  moving  those  of  Marshal  Davout 
until  the  course  of  March,  but  to  throw  them  rapidly  upon  the 
Vistula  should  the  news  of  the  movement  of  the  army  of  Italy 
draw  the  Russians  to  the  Niemen.  Otherwise,  he  proposed  to 
push  slowly  his  columns  on  the  Vistula,  so  as  to  have  them  there 
by  the  middle  of  May,  to  carry  from  thence  by  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  Pregel,  and  by  the  middle  of  June  to  the  Niemen. 
By  thus  allowing  three  months  for  the  movements  from  the 
Elbe  to  the  Niemen,  both  men  and  horses  would  be  able  to 
arrive  without  being  fatigued,  and  reach  the  theatre  of  war 
completely  effective  and  well  equipped. 

Of  all  these  measures  the  Russian  legation  was  ignorant  only 
of  the  departure  of  the  army  of  Italy,  with  which  I'rince  Eugene 
was  alone  acquainted,  and  the  recall  of  the  Polish  troops  of 
Spain,  which  had  been  made  by  sealed  despatches  to  Marshals 
Soult  and  Suchet.  It  was  acquainted,  however,  with  all  the 
others,  and  could  not,  therefore,  retain  any  doubt  respecting 
the  commencement  of  the  war  in  18 12.  Prince  Kourakin,  in 
fact,  had  not  retained  any  since  the  commencc^imMit  of  January, 
since  tlic  reserve,  evidently  intended,  wliich  liad  been  kept 
towards  him  with  respect  to  the  mission  of  M.  de  Nesselrode, 
the  unusual  coldness  whicli  had  l)een  displayed  towards  him, 
and  which  was  in  gr(\at  contrast  with  t]u>  civilities  of  ^vhich  he 
had  hitherto  been  the  object ;  and  finally,  all  the  proceedings 
with  which  public  rumour  alone  was  sufficient  to  make  him 
acquainted,  were  t'cpiivalent  to  the  most  warlike  demonstration. 
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i'rince  Kourakin  therefore  despatched  on  the  13th  of  January 
ail  extraordinary  courier  to  inform  his  court  of  what  he  liad 
learned  and  observed,  and  to  express  his  opinion  that  war  was 
certain  ;  and  tliat  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  prepare  for  it. 
He  even  demanded  instructions  with  respect  to  extreme  cases, 
such  as,  for  example,  the  event  of  his  having-  to  leave  Paris, 
i'erhaps  his  great  sensibility  to  the  cold  manner  in  which  he 
had  been  treated  by  the  court  had  strengthened  his  convictions  ; 
but  if  his  displeasure  on  this  account  had  alone  caused  him  to 
declare  that  the  French  had  resolved  on  war,  this  displeasure 
had  but  served  to  enlighten  him  with  rt-spect  to  the  truth,  for 
at  this  moment  war  had  certainly  been  irrevocably  deter- 
mined on. 

When  Prince  Kourakin's  despatches  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg, 
every  ])reparation  had  been  made  for  M.  de  Xesselrode's  mis- 
sion to  Paris,  and  it  only  awaited  the  arrival  of  a  courier  from 
Constantino])le.  L  nhappily  this  courier  did  not  arrive,  and 
M.  de  llomanzoff,  full  of  jealousy  of  the  young  diplomatist, 
took  an  unfair  advantacre  of  this  delav.  The  courier  sent  bv 
Prince  Kourakin  had  reached  St.  Petersburg  on  the  27th,  and 
excited  there  the  most  lively  sensation.  Tlie  perusal  of  the 
despatches  which  he  brought  filled  all  minds  with  the  ambas- 
sador's opinion,  and  no  one  could  any  longer  doubt  that  war 
was  imminent.  Already  the  general  opinion  had  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  this  would  be  the  actual  issue,  and  rather  than 
submit,  as  Prussia  or  Austria,  to  all  the  demands  of  Napoleon, 
rather  than  sacrifice  what  was  left  of  Pussian  commerce,  all 
Russia  res( lived  to  brave  the  last  extremities.  As,  however, 
there  is  always  a  gi'eat  difference  between  the  ex])ectation  of 
a  fact  and  a  fact  itself,  and  a  difference  to  which  the  minds 
of  men  are  extremely  sensitive,  the  public  mind  in  St.  Peters- 
Imi-g  \\as  iiMw  profoundly  agitated,  and  to  such  an  extent  that 
AT.  de  Pauristdii  was  able  to  sav  without  exa^u'eration  that  all 
St.  Petersburg  was  lllled  with  consternation. 

It  was  considered  in  Euro])e  at  that  ])eriod  so  great  a  hazard 
to  l)rave  Napoleon,  his  genius,  and  his  vrdiant  armies;  there 
Were  so  many  tenable  recoHections,  such  as  those  of  Austerlitz, 
'if  -leiia.  of  Pvlau,  and  Kriedland.  that  even  those  who  were 
iiis]iii-e(|  with  the  most  imble  sentiments  of  ])atriotism,  or  the 
most  liittei-  eiiTnity  of  ai'ist  oeratic  i']ui'o])e  against  us,  could 
not  fail  to  experience  a  s, Miration  ol'  terror  at  the  idea  of 
i'e(-oiiiii!i-i)cing  a  struggle  which  had  .always  succeeded  so  ill. 
And  indeed,  if  Portiine  \\-ere  tin-  time  nn|)ro])it  ious,  Piissia 
would  lie  exposed  to  the  daugei'  of  falling  to  that  second  rank 
to  which  Prussia  and  Austi'ia  had  descended,  and  of  which  all 
Uussians  had  so  givat  a  horror.  Providence,  which  kee^is  its 
>ecrets  so  well,  had   not   yet  declared  its   <ecret  on  tlii--  point, 
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and  the  Russians  were  as  ignorant  that  they  were  on  the  eve 
of  their  grandeur  as  Napoleon  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  his 
fall.  But  even  of  the  secrets  of  Providence  genius  can  always 
discover  some  trace,  and  they  are  sometimes  unveiled  even  to 
the  glance  of  passion. 

Passion,  which  so  generally  blinds  men,  and  so  rarely  en- 
lightens them,  nevertheless,  on  the  present  occasion,  assisted 
the  Russians  to  discern  a  portion  of  the  truth.  The  catastrophe 
of  Charles  XII.  returned  vividly  to  their  renunubrance ;  the 
recent  distress  of  Massena  in  Portugal,  which  had  been  caused 
by  means  of  devastations,  and  which  had  been  published 
throughout  all  Europe  with  a  kind  of  barbarous  boasting,  was 
no  less  eagerly  considered ;  and  everywhere  throughout  Russia 
it  was  declared  that  without  destroying  the  fields  of  others,  as 
the  I^Jnglish  had  done,  they  would  be  able,  by  devastating 
their  own  country,  to  place  Napoleon  in  a  position  more 
frightful  still  than  tliat  in  which  the  l^]nglish  had  placed 
Massena.  O^he  general  cry,  therefore,  of  the  whole  Russian 
army  was,  that  it  would  devastate  the  whole  country,  and  then 
withdraw  into  the  farthest  part  of  Russia,  and  that  it  would 
then  be  seen  how  the  terrible  Emperor  of  the  French  would 
be  able  to  subsist  in  the  midst  of  desolated  plains,  totally 
wanting  in  food  for  his  soldiers  as  in  forage  for  his  cattle,  and 
that,  like  another  Pharaoh,  h(^  would  perish  in  the  vastness  of 
the  desert,  as  the  other  in  the  vastness  of  the  deep.  This 
plan  of  avoiding  great  engagements,  and  of  retreating  and 
devastating  the  country,  had  obtained  a  hold  on  every  mind. 
There  were  even  amongst  the  officers  of  Alexander  vtiew  of 
iniusually  ardent  temperament  who  advised  that  the  desert 
should  be  carried  forward,  and  that  for  this  purpose  they  should 
invade  Poland  and  Old  Prussia,  and  after  having  destroyed 
their  rich  granaries,  immediately  retreat. 

Alexander,  who  shared  the  general  opinion  that  Na])oleon 
should  be  opposed  by  means  of  long  tracts  of  country  and 
devastation,  was  resolved  to  decline  battles,  and  to  retreat  into 
tlie  very  interior  of  Russia  to  avoid  them,  only  pausing  to  fight 
when  the  French  should  be  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue  ; 
but  he  did  not  concur  with  those  wlio  urged  the  immediate 
devastation  of  Old  Prussia  and  Poland.  "J'o  take  the  offensive 
and  to  advance  was  to  offer  opportunities  to  the  great  gainer  of 
battles,  and  to  sliare  with  him  also  the  wrongs  of  aggression, 
at  least  in  the  eyes  of  tJie  populations,  and  Alexander,  before 
demanding  of  his  nation  the  least  sacrifices,  was  anxious  that 
the  whole  universe  should  be  convinced  that  he  was  not  the 
aggressor.  J-'inally,  Alexander  liad  a  reason  for  declining  to 
a(lo])t  this  course  of  conduct,  which  he  ex]:)ressed  least,  but 
which  nevertheless  iuiluenced  him  consideraljly,  and  this  was. 
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that  being  anxious  to  presei'\  e  peace  as  long  as  it  could  lioiiour- 
ably  be  preserved,  lie  was  unwilling  to  conipromise  it  In'  an 
imprudent  initiative.  In  the  meantime  M.  de  Romanzoff,  whose 
policy  had  been  founded  on  the  French  alliance,  and  who  would 
lose  by  the  war  the  very  basis  of  his  system,  and  the  true 
motive  for  his  admittance  into  the  councils  of  the  enqnre,  still 
flattered  himself  that  when  Napoleon  sliould  be  on  the  Mstula, 
and  Alexander  on  the  Niemen,  it  would  be  possible  to  bring- 
about  a  species  of  armed  negotiation,  and  that  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  frightful  contest  the  \arious  powers  would  probably 
be  more  pliable  ;  that  Napoleon,  having  seen  more  clearly  the 
difficulties  attending  this  distant  warfare,  would  be  less  exacting, 
and  tliat  an  explanation  would  be  come  to  at  the  last  moment, 
and  a  means  of  compromise  discovered  which  would  save  the 
honour  of  Ijoth.  This  was  a  feeble  hope,  doubtless,  but  it  was, 
nevertheless,  one  which  n«nther  Alexander  nor  ]\1.  de  liomanzoff 
were  willing  to  renounce. 

In  accordance  with  tliese  views  Ah'xander,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  mini>ters  and  some  generals  who  were  in  liis  confidence, 
determined  on  the  plan  to  be  ado])ted  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  It  was  decided  that  there  sliould  be  two  considerable 
armies,  and  their  elements  were  already  assembled,  the  one  on 
the  Dwina.  and  the  other  on  the  Dnieper,  two  rivers  which, 
rising  within  a  few  leagues'  distance  of  each  other,  How,  the 
tirst  towards  Kiga  and  the  Jialtic,  and  the  second  towards 
Odessa  and  the  Black  Sea,  thus  describing  a  vast  transverse 
line  from  tli».'  north-west  to  the  south-east,  and  constituting,  so 
to  say,  the  inteiior  frontier  of  the  great  Russian  empire.  These 
two  armies,  having  their  advanced  jiosts  on  the  Niemeii,  were 
to  retreat  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  forming  a  complete 
mass  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  to  whom  it  was 
hoped  that  re'ser\es  to  the  numbei-  of  one  hundred  thousand 
luight  speedily  be  added.  A  thii'd  ai-niy,  of  foi't  \  thousand 
men,  was  to  l^e  .'i  corps  of  obserxation  in  the  direction  of  Austria, 
uniting  witli  that  of  the  haiiiibe,  which  amounted  to  sixtv 
thousand  men,  and  these,  according  to  the  course  of  events  in 
Turkey,  would  |)roceed  to  the  tlu^atre  of  war,  and  thus  increase 
to  four  hundred  thousand  men  the  sum  total  of  th(^  Russian 
forces. 

'l'hes(^  ri'soui-ces,  ind^-pendtMitly  r)f  the  vast  tracts  of  s]iace,  of 
the  climate,  and  the  projected  devastation,  were  of  considerable 
force,  and  sup])orted  the  confidence  of  the  Russians.  P)ut  othei- 
motives  conti'if)uted  still  fui-ther  to  foi'tify  them.  'J'he  Jvussians 
tlionglit  that  in  this  sti'iiggle  ]niblic  opinion  would  play  an 
important  part,  and  that  those  who  were  able  to  obtain  it  in 
their  favoni'  would  thereby  have  a  great  ad\antage.  Th<\v 
knew  that  I'rance   herself,  althou<i-h   condemned  to  siU'nce,  did 
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not  approve  of  these  incessant  wars,  in  which  blood  was  poured 
out  for  objects  which  it  did  not  understand,  since  its  frontiers 
had  not  only  attained  but  even  passed  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Pyrenees ;  and  that  notwithstanding  the  immense  enthu- 
siasm for  the  person  of  Napoleon,  a  bitter  hatred  had  begun 
to  arise  against  him,  and  would  burst  forth  at  the  first  reverse ; 
that  this  hatred  was,  in  Germany,  by  no  means  concealed,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  eager  and  public,  and  more  violent  than  even 
in  Spain,  where  the  exhaustion  consequent  on  the  war  had 
somewhat  relaxed  it ;  that  in  the  allied  States,  such  as  Bavaria, 
AVurtemberg,  and  Saxony,  the  conscription  would  speedily 
become  the  most  odious  of  institutions ;  that  in  Prussia,  more- 
over, in  addition  to  the  distress  caused  by  continual  wars,  was 
that  caused  by  the  loss  of  its  pristine  greatness  ;  that  in  Austria, 
where  an  outward  appearance  of  calm  had  prevailed  since  the 
peace  and  the  marriage,  the  court  cherished  a  hatred  which  was 
more  bitter  than  ever  against  France,  regretting,  as  it  did,  the 
loss  of  Italy,  and  above  all,  of  Illyria;  and  that  finally,  in  the 
north,  in  Poland  even,  there  were  sufferings  which  very  much 
diminished  the  enthusiasm  for  Napoleon,  and  procured  adherents 
to  the  opinions  of  certain  great  Polish  lords  who  thought  Poland 
should  be  reconstituted,  not  by  France,  but  by  Russia,  and  that 
the  crown  of  the  Jagellons  should  be  placed  on  the  head  of 
Alexander,  or  a  prince  of  his  family.  And  certainly  unfortunate 
J'oland,  which  had  no  other  wealth  than  its  corn,  its  wood,  and 
its  hemp,  which  could  no  longer  be  transported  by  the  port  of 
Dantzig  since  the  continental  blockade,  suffered  horribly ;  its 
nobility  being  ruined,  its  people  overburdened  by  imposts,  and 
the  city  of  Dant/ig,  converted  from  a  rich  commercial  city  into 
a  fortified  town,  reduced  to  the  last  state  of  misery.  General 
Rapp,  an  accomplished  courtier,  but  nevertheless  a  man  of  good 
heart,  had  been  so  touched  by  the  spectacle  of  these  evils  that 
he  had  pointed  them  out  to  Marshal  Davout,  declaring  that  if 
the  French  army  suffered  a  single  reverse,  there  would  be  an 
insurrection  froui  the  Rhine  to  the  Niemen.  The  cold  and 
stern  Davout  himself,  although  caring  little  for  sufferings  which 
he  was  always  ready  to  share  with  his  soldiers,  and  observing 
with  respect  to  public  affairs  the  silence  which  he  im]oosed  upon 
others,  had  nevertheless  transmitted  to  Napoleon  the  letters  he 
received  on  this  subject  from  (Jeneral  Rapp,  accompanying 
theiu  with  tlieso  remarkable  words:  "I  renieniber,  in  fact, 
sire,  that  had  not  your  majesty  performed  miracles  at  Katis- 
bou  in  1809,  '^i"'  situation  in  (iermany  would  have  been  a  very 
(lill'iM-ent  one." 

Tliose  were  sad  truths  which,  added  to  the  consciousness 
of  their  r(\'il  strength,  ins])ired  the  Russians  with  a  confident 
determination  to  entei'  u]ion  a  formidable  struggle;  and  said 
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tliey.  if  war  he  preg'nant  with  cruel  misfortunes,  it  also  fre- 
(juentlv  affortls  cousiderable  advantages;  should  Napoleon,  as 
Charles  XII.,  find  in  Kussia  the  plains  of  Pultawa,  all  Germany 
would  rise  in  his  rear,  the  allied  princes  would  h(>  forced  by 
tlieir  people  to  withdraw  from  his  alliance.  Poland  lun'self 
would  conceive  the  idea  of  obtaining  her  reconstitution  at  other 
hands  than  those  of  Napoleon,  and  France,  exhausted  by  the 
shedding  of  her  blood,  and  worn  out  by  the  sacrifices  to  which 
she  was  compelled  by  a  boundless  and  unreasonable  ambition, 
would  no  longer  be  capable  of  those  efforts  which,  at  former 
periods,  she  had  made  for  the  support  of  Napoleon's  greatness. 

'I'liese  motives  confirmed  Alexander  in  the  resolution  of 
putting  Napoleon  completely  in  the  wrong,  and  of  declining  to 
take  the  initiative,  of  remaining  on  the  bank  of  the  Niemen 
without  ])assing  it,  and  awaiting  in  a  formidable  but  reserved 
attitude  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  This  course  of  conduct 
appeared  to  him  the  best  both  in  a  military  and  political  point 
<tf  view,  without  taking  into  account  that  it  preserved  a  chance 
of  peace  which  at  the  last  inoment  might  disarm  the  whole 
world. 

'I'he  liussian  diplomatic  agents  were  directed  to  act  in  the 
s]-)irit  of  this  policy.  There  was  evidently  nothing  to  be  hoped 
for  from  I'rnssia  and  Austria ;  but  the  alliances  which  were 
offered  with  ardour,  and  even  with  importunity,  were  those  of 
JMigland  and  (is  it  credible  Y)  of  Sweden.  An  alliance  with 
I'hiu'Iaud  wa<  natural  and  legitimate,  and  was  inevitably  the 
first  blow  struck  between  l-'rance  and  Jiussia.  The  English 
cabinet,  in  its  impatieiice  to  conclude  this  alliance,  had  availed 
itself  of  a  demand  of  saltpetre  made  by  Jvussia  to  neutral  com- 
merce, to  -(^nd  to  Jiiga  twelve  vessels  filled  with  powder;  and 
hail  then  de-])atched  to  Sweden  an  agent.  ]\Ir.  Thornton,  who, 
11)1  the  appearance  of  the  least  hope  that  he  would  be  received, 
was  to  tln-ow  himself  into  the  first  Russian  ])ort  that  should  be 
o])en  t'l  liim  ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  was  to  (mdeavour  to  enter 
into  communication  with  tin/  l^ussian  legation  through  the 
Swedish  cabinet. 

Nothing,  we  must  add.  coiihl  have  been  irioi-t^  natural  than 
tliis  im])atienre  of  the  liritisli  cabinet,  and  the  onlv  objection 
that  could  be  made  to  it  is  that  it  was  ion  ]ietulant.  and  bv 
il^  (i\-ei--i'agi'rn,''<<  exposed  itself  to  the  i-e]-)roacli.  if  a  re])roach 
w.'re  still  possible,  of  those  wliom  <he  had  (le>ii-ed  to  disunite 
loi-  e\ei'.  I)iit  Sweden,  oi'  to  Sjieak  liioi-e  precisely,  the  prillCe 
who  owi'il  to  fi'ance  lii';  advaucemenl  to  the  throne  ol'  Sweilen, 
employed  liiiii^elf  wit  h  l!ie  gr^'atest  eagerness  to  seek  out  our 
enemies  and  to  form  allianci'S  agaiu'-t  us.  Instead  of  being 
astonisluHl  at  the  s]iectacle  of  tliis  dishonest  heart,  we  are 
rather  re\olted  :   and   it   is  one  vi'  the  most  striking    [)ortions  of 
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tlie  extraordinary  scene  which  at  this  moment  was  presented 
to  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

We  have  noticed  the  manner  in  which  Prince  J3ernadotte, 
ek^cted  Crown-Prince  of  Sweden,  had  already  declared  himself 
in  active  and  undisguised  hostility  to  Napoleon,  with  the  occa- 
sion and  object  of  this  change  of  policy.  The  refusal  of  Norway, 
an  act  which  formed  so  honourable  an  exception  to  the  emperor's 
general  conduct,  and  the  contemptuous  silence  enjoined  on  the 
French  embassy,  awakened  in  his  heart  the  old  Iiatred  long 
noiu'ished  against  Napoleon,  and  which  had  for  its  source,  how- 
ever incredible  it  may  appear,  simple  envy.  Naturally  of  an 
envious  disposition,  lie  presumed  to  look  with  an  evil  eye  on 
the  man  who  should  have  ever  remained  far  beyond  the  mark 
of  liis  jealousy,  such  was  the  pre-emininice  of  fame  and  station 
on  the  side  of  General  Bonaparte  above  all  the  claims  of  General 
Pernadotte.  That  he  should  liave  looked  with  malignity  on  the 
glory  of  Moreau,  Masseua,  Lannes,  Davout,  men  a  thousand- 
fold his  superiors,  might  have  been  conceived ;  but  for  such  a 
sentiment  towards  Napoleon  there  was  required  the  very  frenzy 
of  envy  kindled  in  a  little  heart  and  mean  s]iirit.  Invested  for 
a  time  with  the  regency,  in  consequence,  as  has  been  narrated, 
of  the  bad  health  of  the  king,  then,  though  deprived  of  the  post 
from  the  sovereign's  terror  at  an  excessive  alteration  in  the 
relations  with  Pi-ance,  still  i]i  secret  the  chief  mover  of  the 
national  policy,  he  had  suddenly  gone  over  to  the  parties  origi- 
nally opposed  to  his  succession,  namely,  the  English  faction, 
composed  of  tlu^  trading  and  landed  interests  which  found  their 
advantage  in  the  interdicted  commerce,  and  th(^  noblesse  whoso 
principle  was  hatred  of  France  and  innovation.  To  them  the 
tone  of  his  language,  mori'  or  less  distinctly  exjjressed  according 
to  circumstances,  but  always  remarkable  for  imprudence,  was 
that,  he  had  determined  to  be  no  slave  of  Napoleon's,  that  he 
desired  to  be  a  Swede,  and  not-  a  J.'^rencliman,  and  that  desiring 
abov(^  all  tilings  the  prosperit3'  of  Ids  new  country,  he  would 
nevei-  lend  himself  to  the  convenience  of  Franc(>,  which  might 
induce  her  to  ruin  Sweden  by  the  deprivation  of  its  trade.  'IV) 
those  on  the  other  hand,  comprising  all  the  friends  of  France, 
who  liad  accom])lished  his  election,  in  tlieir  passionate  emula- 
tion of  the  Pevolution  of  1789,  their  regrets  for  tlie  old  grandeur 
of  Sweden,  and  the  militaiy  reputation  which  led  them  to  choose 
a  I'^rcnch  general,  liis  talk  was  of  honour,  fatherland,  valour, 
whil(%  without  explaining  tlie  manner  m  which  it  was  to  be 
done,  he  engaged  to  lead  them  to  victoiy,  and  to  restore  the 
greatness  of  their  iiation.  Besides  flattering  all  parties  in  the 
State  on  the  to])ics  most  dear  to  tlieni,  he  endeavoured  to 
establish  relations  witli  the  English  aiid  Pussian  legations, 
the   latter  of   which  was   alone   oflicially   recognised  at  Stock- 
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liolm,  bv  takint;'  care  that  each  should  have  what  niiirlit  he 
most  favoural)le  to  its  interests.  To  both  he  asserted  his 
readiness  to  lu'eak  olf  the  yoke  C)t"  France,  and  obey  the  signal 
whenever  the  yreat  powers  should  resolve  on  i,d\inL;"  it,  boast- 
i  11 U' til  at  lie  knrw  thr  weak  points  in  the  ii;eniiis  and  resources 
of  Xai)()leoii,  and  would  impart  the  secret  how  to  overthrow 
him.  I'lvtMi  ill  the  French  armies  d'eneral  Bcrnadotte,  he  said, 
was  highly  prized,  ])ut  would  l-'ngland  and  Ivussia  but  estab- 
lish good  intelligence  with  Sweden,  there  was  no  end  to  the 
advantage  which  it  might  ])rove  to  them;  for,  as  soon  as 
Napoleon  should  ha^•e  advanced  into  the  interior  of  Poland, 
where  he  might  have  been  annihilated  in  1 807,  and  was,  in 
fact,  only  saved  by  the  intervention  of  Bernadotte,  he,  the 
Crown-Prince  of  Sweden,  could  come  down  with  30,000,  or 
even  50,000,  should  he  be  subsidised,  and  raise  the  whole  of 
Germany  in  the  rear  of  the  French  host.  In  return  for  his 
.aid,  he  demanded,  not  indeed  Finland,  of  the  importance  of 
which  to  lUissia  he  vras  well  aware,  but  Norway,  which,  he 
argued,  it  was  unreasoiialjle  to  leave  to  Denmark,  the  steadfast 
ally  of  Napoleon,  and  therefore  traitor  to  the  cause  of  Europe. 

These  confidences,  made  with  incredible  indiscretion  to  Fng- 
land  and  Pu>sia,  had  excited  a  kind  of  distrust,  and  gained 
their  author  but  little  esteeni.  When  addressed  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  in  a  secret  interview  demanded  of  his  ambassador, 
they  had  disgusted  the  sense  of  hr)nour  in  that  monarch,  who 
had  not  dared  to  denounce  this  faithless  child  of  France,  but 
had  not  failed  to  warn  us  to  beware  of  him.  As  for  the  powers 
which  were  either  actually  at  war  with  us.  as  was  England,  or 
about  to  be.  ns  Russia,  they  had  Ijehaved  cautiously  towards  an 
eiieniy  ()f  Na[«)leon.  whom  tliey  were  willing  to  make  use  of, 
whilst  they  hesitated  to  ti'u-t  him.  In  order  to  enter  into  close 
relation^  witli  both  of  these  ]iowers.  the  new  Swedish  prince 
had  pr(ipr)sed  to  employ  the  intluence  long  enjoyed  by  Sweden 
in  Turl<ey  to  negotiate  a  ]:)eace  l)etween  the  'J'lU'ks  and  tlu> 
liu--ians;  and  thus  tliis  ptM>onage  who  had  only  so  lately  ap- 
peared on  the  world's  >tage.  and  was  S(j  unexpected  an  enemy 
to  Frnnce,  oilei'ed  to  reconcile  I'higland  with  Ixussia,  and  Russia 
with  the  I'orte,  and  was  anxious  to  be  at  any  ])rice  the  connect- 
inu'  link  of  these  various  ])olitical  chains,  the  sword  in  the 
hands  ot'  these  coalitions. 

in  the  meantime  Alexander,  the  f)bject  of  whose  system  of 
i'ese]'\i-  \\as.  as  we  hav(^  already  said,  to  place  liis  atlversary 
(V)m])letely  in  the  wrong,  and  to  I'emain  free  to  accept  a  ])eace 
at  th''  last  UHjment,  was  liy  no  means  willing  to  yield  to  the 
impatience  of  the  I'higlish,  or  to  the  intrigues  of  Swech'ii.  lie 
had  made  the  \ery  natvu'al  I'ellection  that  when  the  ru])ture 
with    I'^rance  should  ha\c  once   l)een   accomplished,  an   alliance 
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witli  England  would  be  an  immediate  result,  and  be  effected  on 
such  terms  as  lie  might  choose.  He  refused,  therefore,  the 
vessels  filled  with  gunpowder,  forced  them  to  depart  from  the 
waters  of  the  Riga,  and  intimated  to  Mr.  Thornton  that  the 
time  had  not  yet  come  for  his  a])pearance  at  St.  Petersburg. 
As  regarded  Sweden,  since  its  alliance  mtli  Russia  was  less  a 
matter  of  certainty,  since  this  power  might,  in  its  ambitious 
restlessness,  be  alienated  from  Russia  by  the  rejection  of  its 
advances,  as  it  had  been  alienated  from  Napoleon  by  a  dis- 
appointment suffered  at  his  hands,  Alexander  determined  to 
listen  with  apparent  attention  to  its  incredible  proposals,  and  to 
take  that  time  for  their  consideration  which  their  importance 
demanded.  He  sent  magnificent  furs  to  Prince  Bernadotte,  and 
heaped  on  him  the  most  flattering  testimonies  of  esteem.  In 
the  meantime  Turkey,  which  had  obstinately  rejected  the  con- 
ditions which  had  been  proposed  to  it,  and  which  was  unwilling 
at  any  price  to  abandon  Moldavia  as  far  as  the  Sereth,  to  con- 
sent to  a  Russian  protectorate  over  Wallachia  and  Servia,  to 
the  cession  of  a  portion  of  territory,  however  small,  along  the 
Caucasus,  or  the  j^ayment  of  a  war  indemnity,  it  felt  quite 
certain  that  within  a  few  days  Russia,  pressed  by  the  armies 
of  France,  would  be  compelled  to  resign  all  her  pretensions, 
and  Alexander  accordingly  modified  still  farther  the  pro- 
loosed  conditions,  renouncing  the  protectorate  of  Servia  and 
Wallachia,  the  territory  which  had  been  demanded  along  the 
Caucasus,  and  the  war  indemnity,  but  still  insisting  on  the 
whole  of  Bessarabia,  on  Moldavia  as  far  as  the  Sereth,  and 
flattered  himself  that  byj  obtaining  peace  on  these  new  condi- 
tions he  would  secure  full  liberty  to  employ  his  forces  against 
the  Frei]ch  army. 

Such  were  the  plans  of  Russia,  and  they  were  plans  which, 
as  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive,  were  very  well  conceived  and 
very  well  adapted  to  their  object.  In  the  situation  to  which 
matters  had  now  come,  there  could  be  no  object  attained  by 
M.  de  Nesselrode's  mission  to  Paris,  and  it  was  therefore 
abandoned  to  the  great,  but  unwise,  satisfaction  of  M.  de 
Komaiizoff.  Alexander  intimated  this  new  resolution  to  M.  de 
Lauriston  with  a  grief  which  he  did  not  dissemble,  telling  him 
that  the  courier  which  had  left  Paris  on  the  Tjth  of  January 
had  brought  tidings  which  allowed  no  hope  that  peace  could 
yet  be  ])res(M'ved,  and  that  he  was  excessively  grieved  at  this, 
sinc(^  peace  had  always  been  the  object  of  his  desire.  He 
repeated,  as  he  had  already  repeated  a  hnndi'cd  times,  the 
measures  he  had  been  willing  to  take,  and  the  sacrifices  lie  was 
ready  to  su])iiiit  to.  for  tlir  pres(M'vation  of  the  French  alliance, 
to  ])rov('  wliat  he  called  liis  innocence;  but  declared  that  no 
earthly  power  should  drive  hiiu   to  any  other  terms;  that  lie 
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could  sustain  a  war  of  ten  years  if  necessary,  and  would  retreat 
to  the  farthest  part  of  Siberia  rather  than  sink  to  the  position 
then  endured  by  Austria  and  Prussia  ;  that  Napoleon,  in  pro- 
vokinLT  this  rupture,  had  acted  in  a  manner  very  contrary  to  his 
own  interests,  for  tliat  Eno'land  was  already  near  the  end  of  her 
resources,  and  that  by  continuinir  to  kee])  the  continent  closed 
airainst  her  commerce,  and  turning  against  Lord  Wellington 
the  forces  then  prepared  against  Kussia,  Great  Britain  w^ould 
bt*  forced  to  a  peace  within  a  year.  Alexander  continued,  that 
for  his  ])art,  he  would  remain  inaccessible  in  the  line  which  he 
had  traced  out,  his  troops  would  remain  behind  the  Niemen, 
and  would  not  be  the  first  to  pass  it ;  that  he  was  anxious  that 
his  nation  and  the  world  should  be  witnesses  that  he  was  not 
the  aggressor,  and  that  he  carried  his  scruples  in  this  respect 
even  to  the  t^xtent  of  refusing  to  listen  to  one  of  the  proposi- 
tions of  England,  that  he  had  refused  the  gunpowdt-r  they  had 
offered  him.  and  he  declared  on  his  word  of  honour  that  he 
would  in  like  manner  dismiss  Mr.  Thornton  should  he  present 
himself.  Finally.  Alexander  said  that  in  this  state  of  things 
the  mission  of  M.  de  Nesselrode  was  no  longer  possible,  that 
not  only  his  dignity  but  his  common-sense  rendered  it  im- 
])ossible  that  he  should  now  attempt  to  send  it,  since  it  could 
have  no  effectual  result. 

Upon  M.  de  Lauriston's  insisting  that  M.  de  Nesselrode 
would  still  be  well  received  in  Paris,  Alexander  related  to  him 
all  that  we  have  narrated  respecting  Napoleon's  significant 
silence  respecting  the  proposed  mission,  and  his  coldness  to- 
wards I'rince  Konrakin  from  the  time  that  this  mission  had 
been  talked  about,  and  concluded  by  declaring  that  it  was 
known  from  other  sources  that  Napoleon  was  averse  to  it ;  by 
these  other  sources  Alexander  meant  Prussia,  who,  with  the 
])est  intentions,  and  believing  that  she  might  be  of  service  to- 
wai-ds  the  maintenance  of  peace,  had  communicated  Na])oleon's 
reflections  respecting  the  inconveniences  of  giving  too  much 
('■clat  tr)  '^\.  de  Nesselrode's  journey,  and  thus  by  its  very  zeal 
for  ])eace  had  aided  in  bringing  about  its  ru])ture. 

During  the  course  of  the  above  conversation  Alexander  had 
a])peared  more  moved  than  ever,  but  nevertheless  thoroughly 
resolute,  and  had  evidently  spoken  as  a  man  who  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  ex])ressing  his  aversion  to  war  because  he  had  deter- 
mined to  wage  it.  and  with  terrible  energy.  IL^  left  ^I.  de 
bauriston  as  aff^'Cted  as  himself,  for  this  excellent  ]-)atriot 
I'egai'ded  till'  a])])roaclnng  war  with  a  s])ecies  of  despair,  for  he 
saw  what  Tiiust  be  its  result.-.  On  the  3rd  of  February  ]\I.  de 
bauriston  transmitted  to  his  court  all  accounts  of  the  com- 
munications which  had  taken  ])lnce  between  himself  and 
Alexander  with   scru])uk)us  exactness.      His  courier  arrived   at 
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Paris  on  the  17th  of  February;  and  had  been  ]:)receded  by 
others  who  had  carried  almost  precisely  similar  tidings,  and 
had  lc>ft  little  room  for  doubt  that,  as  the  last  positively  an- 
nounced, M.  de  Nesselrodc^'s  mission  would  not  set  out  from 
Russia. 

Napoleon,  by  becoming  sure  that  M.  de  Nesselrode  would 
not  come  to  J*aris,  attained  his  object,  but  nevertheless  Jlussia 
appeared  far  too  resolute,  and  althougli  she  was  apparently  too 
much  intimidated  to  venture  to  take  the  initiative,  he  learned 
that  th(^re  were  not  wanting  bold  spirits  amongst  her  children 
who  urged  that  her  armies  should  cross  the  Niemen  and  antici- 
pate the  French  at  Konigsberg  and  Dantzig.  He  considered, 
tlierefore,  that  it  was  time  to  conclude  his  alliances,  and  to  set 
his  troops  in  motion,  so  that  he  might  not  be  the  last  to  arrive 
on  the  Vistula,  and  he  took  care  to  accompany  these  decisive 
steps  with  some  acts  of  policy  calculated  to  calm  the  sensation 
they  would  produce  in  the  Russian  cabinet  by  affording  it 
certain  hopes  of  peace. 

Up  to  this  time  Napoleon  had  not  wished  to  conclude  his 
alliances  from  fear  of  too  much  alarming  Russia,  and  he  was 
(excessively  dilatory  with  regard  to  unhap])y  Prussia,  which  was 
in  a  constant  state  of  fear  that  these  long  delays  concealed 
some  abominable  scheme.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Napoleon 
had  imperiously  demanded  of  her  that  she  should  cease  from 
]ireparing  her  armaments,  threatening  to  seize  Berlin,  Spandau, 
(Jraudentz,  Colberg,  the  king  himself,  the  army,  and  all  that 
remained  of  the  monarchy  of  the  great  Frederick,  if  she  did  not 
put  a  stop  to  her  jireparations  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  giving 
iiis  word  of  honour,  that  if  she  yielded  to  his  wishes  on  this  point 
he  would  concludes  with  her  a  treaty  of  alliance  of  which  the 
first  article  should  stipulate  the  integrity  of  her  territory.  Since 
the  month  of  October  he  had  held  her  in  suspense  under  various 
pretexts,  and  at  length,  in  the  month  of  l^'ebruary,  when  matters 
liad  arrived  at  a  point  at  which  delay  was  no  longer  possible. 
Napoleon  very  mucli  delighted  th(>  king  and  M.  de  Hardenberg 
by  announcing  to  them  that  he  was  ready  to  sign  the  treaty  of 
alliance.  Tlic  King  of  l^-ussia,  whom  Russia  had  treated  very 
harshly  in  l<So5,  ;t,nd  had  com])letely  deserted  in  1 807,  considered 
liimscir  under  obligations  only  to  his  country  and  his  crown, 
and  being  convinced,  moreover,  in  common  wilh  all  tlu^  world, 
that  Napoleon  would  still  be  the  victor,  declared  liimself  his  ally, 
since  it  was  impossible  to  remain  neuti'al.  IJis  ]")olicy  at  this 
moment  w;is,  as  he  had  to  funiisli  Napole(-)n  witli  a  contingent, 
to  give  him  on(^  which  should  be  as  si  rong  as  ])ossible.  in  order 
that  on  the  conclusion  of  |)(\ace  his  recom]-»(MiS(>  might  l)e  the 
greatei'.  coTisisting  of  th(>  reslitullon  of  fortn^sses,  the  diminu- 
tion  of   the  war  contributions,   and   an  extension   of   territory. 
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llo  offered,  tlierefore,  us  many  a>  a  hinidn^d  thousand  men,  all 
i^ood  soldiers,  commanded  by  the  worthy  General  d(>  Gramont, 
and  ready  to  serve  witli  goodwill  as  soon  as  they  should  see  in 
the  French  alliance  a  means  of  obtaining  the  restoration  of 
their  country.  As  the  ])rice  of  this  aid  the  King  of  Prussia 
demanded  the  restoration  of  one  of  the  fortresses  of  the  Oder, 
which  had  remained  in  pledge  in  the  hands  of  Na])oleon  (as 
Glogau,  for  example),  a  release  from  the  fifty  or  sixty  millions 
which  the  Prussian  treasury  still  owed  to  France,  and  finally 
an  extension  of  territory  in  proportion  to  the  stn'vices  that  the 
I'russian  army  should  render.  Frederick  William  was  also 
anxious  that  some  territory,  and  his  wishes  pointed  especially 
to  iSilesia,  should  be  regarded  as  neutral,  that  lie  might  retire 
into  it  far  from  the  tumult  of  arms,  .for  Berlin,  situated  on 
the  route  of  all  the  armi(^^  in  Furope.  could  not  but  be  involved 
in  the  war. 

It  was  Xa])oleon's  [)olicy  neither  to  destroy  nor  to  raise 
Prussia.  It  was  sufficient  for  his  purposes  that  she  should  be 
in  subjection  and  disarmed,  and  he  had  not  sufficient  confidence 
in  the  1^-ussian  soldiers  to  permit  any  great  number  of  them  to 
l)e  armed,  lie  did  not  precisely  distrust  either  their  valour  or 
their  loyalty,  but  he  considered  with  good  reason  that  on  the 
occasion  of  any  reverse  being  suffered  ])y  his  arms  they  would 
be  carried  along  with  tln^  current  of  the  Germanic  sentiment; 
ht^  was  unwilling,  therefore,  thai  Prussia  should  arm  more 
soldiers  than  were  permitted  to  her  l»y  the  existing  treaties 
(which  mimber  was  forty-two  thousand),  and  thereby  e'ngage 
in  heavy  expenses  which  would  ati'ord  her  a  ]iretext  foi'  not  ful- 
filling her  ])ecuniary  engagements  towards  France.  Inlluenced 
l)y  thes(^  various  motives,  therefore,  he  rejected  the  propositions 
made  to  him  by  l'rii>sia,  declaring  that  twenly  thousand  Prus- 
sians would  be  sullicient.  sinci'  he  did  not  so  much  re(|uii'e  troops 
with  whicli  to  coTnl)at  the  Russians  as  provisions  and  baggage 
horses,  and  that  consequently  he  could  not  release  tiie  con- 
trii)utions  due  fi-om  i^iaissia.  and  could  only  consent  to  receive 
horses,  cat  t  If.  and  givain  in  part  satisfaction  of  the  money  she 
still  owed.  lb'  I'efustM]  also  to  surrender  Glogau.  for  this  for- 
1  re<s.  he  said,  was  on  his  line  of  operations:  and  as  for  the 
neutralis.'itioTi  of  Silcsin.  he  \k-\-\  reasonably  remarked  that 
although  he  was  ver\-  willing  to  admit  it.  it  could  not  be 
guaranteed  without  tin'  eouscut  of  b'ussia  also.  As  for  the 
integrity  of  the  existing  ri'ii>sian  dominions,  and  a  re\-ision  to 
liei-  ad\-aiitage  of  hei-  t'roiitiei-  linr  on  the  conclusion  of  i)eace. 
he  could  make  ample  promise--  without  any  diflicidtw 

lh-nssi;i  could  not  dispute  with  Napoleon  in  the  state  into 
which  -he  had  I'allen.  and  c'oiise(pi('iitly  by  a  t  reaty 'signed  on 
the  J4tli  of  Februnry  it  was  agreed  that  Prussia  should  furnish 
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twenty  thousand  troops  under  the  immediate  command  of  a 
Prussian  general,  but  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  general 
of  the  corps  of  tlie  French  army  witli  which  they  might  serve ; 
and  these  twenty  thousand  men  whilst  remaining  in  Prussia 
were  to  be  distributed  as  follows :  four  thousand  at  Colberg, 
two  thousand  at  Potsdam  (to  guard  the  royal  residence),  and 
the  remainder  in  Sih^sia.  The  war  contribution  still  due  from 
Prussia  to  Prance  was  definitively  fixed  at  forty-eight  millions, 
of  wliich  twenty-six  millions  were  to  be  paid  in  mortgage  bills, 
fourteen  in  kind,  and  eight  in  silver,  these  last  to  be  paid  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  existing  Avar.  For  the  fourteen  millions  pay- 
able in  kind  were  to  be  furnished  fifteen  thousand  horses,  forty- 
four  thoiisand  cattle,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  wheat,  oats, 
and  forage.  It  was  agreed  also  that  these  supplies  in  kind 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  A^istula  and  the  Oder. 

On  these  conditions  Napoleon  guaranteed  to  Prussia  the 
territory  she  then  had,  and  in  the  event  of  obtaining  a  pros- 
perous issue  in  the  Russian  war,  promised  an  extension  of 
frontier  in  recompense  for  its  former  losses ;  and  this  treaty 
could  not  fail  to  be  appi'oved  of  by  all  persons  of  sense,  for 
being  under  no  obligation  to  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
right  to  seek  for  safety  where  he  could  hope  to  find  it.  As  for 
Napoleon,  as  it  was  too  late  to  adopt  the  policy  of  re-establish- 
ing Prussia  as  a  great  and  powerful  kingdom  which,  holding 
everything  from  him,  would  necessarily  reiiiain  faithful  to  hiiu, 
he  chose  the  best  course  possible  when  he  withdrew  a  portion 
of  its  soldiers,  disarmed  the  others,  and  took  its  horses. 

The  position  of  affairs  with  regard  to  Austria  was  different ; 
for  Austria  was  under  no  fear  of  the  loss  of  its  very  existence, 
and  no  need  of  the  French  alliance ;  and  so  far  from  being,  as 
Prussia  was,  in  the  power  of  four  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen, 
had  Italy  almost  at  her  mercy  from  the  moment  that  Prince 
Flugene  departed  from  it.  She  had  desired  therefore  to  escape 
froiu  the  French  alliance,  to  rtmiain  a  spectator  of  the  conflict, 
and  to  share  with  the  victor  some  of  the  spoils  of  the  van- 
c|uished.  She  believed  that  Napoleon  would  be  the  victor,  and 
would  rather  tlierefore  ally  herself  with  him  than  with  Alex- 
ander, but  for  the  greater  safety  would  have  preferred  to  be 
the  ally  of  iieither.  '^^I'liere  were  no  means,  however,  of  escaping 
from  Napoleon's  iron  hand ;  it  was  necessary  to  declare  either 
for  or  against  him,  and  after  all,  his  trium])h  being  more 
probal)l(>  than  that  of  Alexander,  ])y  declaring  I'oi"  him  Austria 
would  ])rol)ably  regain  'J^i'iest(%  which  of  all  its  losses  was  the 
one  which  Austria  felt  most  severely. 

The  court  of  Vienna  consented,  therdbre,  to  form  an  alliance 
with  France,  but  demanded  that  tlie  greatest  possible  secrecy 
should  be  kept  with  regard  to  it,  and  that  this  secrecy  should 
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he  observed  as  Ioiil,^  us  ]Kissil)le  ;  for,  said  M.  de  Metteruicli, 
of  all  Austria  only  he  and  the  emperor  were  ag-reeable  to  this 
alliance,  and  if  such  a  negotiation  shoidd  be  rumoured  too  soon, 
an  insurmountable  opposition  woidd  very  probably  be  excited, 
^loreover,  it  was  urged,  it  would  thus  be  possible  to  surprise 
Russia  by  the  unexpected  presence  in  Volhynia  of  a  corp^ 
d\rnm'c. 

Napoleon  consented  to  the  stipulated  secrecy,  for  it  was 
sullicient  for  liini  that  he  could  rely  on  Austria,  and  of  but 
little  importance  when  the  alliance  between  them  should  be- 
come known  ;  and  he  e\  en  shared  in  the  desire  to  keep  the 
treaty  with  Austria  st'cret,  in  accoixlance  with  his  constant 
wish  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  forcing  the  Jiussians  into 
active  war. 

It  was  atrreed,  therefore,  bv  a  treatv  siu'netl  on  the  i6th  of 
March,  that  France  and  Austria  should  reciprocally  guarantee 
the  integrity  of  their  actual  States;  that  for  the  present  war 
Austria  should  furnish  a  corps  of  thirty  thousand  men,  which 
slioidd  be  ready  at  L(Mibei'g  on  the  15th  of  May,  provided 
that  at  that  time  the  French  army  by  its  offensive  movements 
should  liave  drawn  to  it  the  JIussian  forces  ;  that  this  corps, 
conniianded  by  an  Austrian  general  (the  Prince  of  Schwar- 
■/enberg).  should  be  under  the  direct  orders  of  Napoleon  ;  and 
that  finally,  if  the  kingdom  of  Poland  should  be  re-established, 
I'lance.  in  recompense  for  the  assistance  afforded  her  by 
Austria,  would  grant  her  a  compensation  in  Illyria,  and  that  if 
tilt'  war  should  liav  a  pros])erous  issue,  woukl  behave  towards 
till'  l-jiij)eror  i-'rancis,  with  regard  to  the  new  division  of  terri- 
tories, in  conforniity  with  the  frieiidship  which  should  unite  a 
father-in-law  and  a  son-in-law. 

'This  treaty  engaged  Austria  to  furnish  but  a  very  feeble 
as--istaiu'e  to  Na[)oleon,  and  left  it  possible  for  her  to  say  at 
St.  Petersburg  that  lier  alliance  with  him  was  only  a  inatter  of 
I'orm,  and  entered  into  for  the  sole  purpose  of  a\oiding  a  war 
with  France,  for  which  she.  Austria,  was  iiot  pi'epared.  She 
could  also  add,  it'  she  chose,  thai  in  acting  thus  she  had  only 
acted  towarils    liussia   as    Pussia   had  acted  towards  herself  in 

!  S09. 

Having  concluded  these  treaties  of  alliance,  Napoleon 
directed  his  whok'  attention  to  s.'fting  his  troo])s  in  niotion. 
lie  had  ali'eady  directed  the  ai-niy  of  Italy  to  concentrate  its(^lf 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alp-^.  and  Marshal  l)a\"out  to  be  always  readvto 
throw  hiiiiself  upon  the  \'i>tula  should  the  Russians,  which  was 
\ei'y  iin[)rol)able,  Ije  the  fir-^t  to  pass  the  Niemen.  All  being 
now  ])repai'ed,  he  ordered  the  first  mai'ches.  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  Xiemeii  should  not  be  reached  before  th(> 
month  of  ^lav.      Pet  us  a'lance  at  the  manner  in  which  he  hatl 
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distributed  the  various  portions  of  his  vast  army,  wliich  was 
the  largest  whicli  liad  been  seen  since  the  ages  of  those  victo- 
rious barbarians  who  had  displaced  whole  populations,  and  was 
certainly  the  largest  regular  army  which  had  ever  existed, 
being  the  vastest  collection  ever  known  of  strong  well-dis- 
ciplined soldiers,  free  from  that  mass  of  women,  children,  and 
servants  which  formerly  formed  three-fourths  of  the  numbers 
of  invading  armies. 

Although  Napoleon  had  delegated  to  Marshal  Davout,  on 
account  of  his  peculiar  talents,  the  organisation  of  the  greater 
]:)ortion  of  the  army,  he  had  not  appointed  him  to  the  command 
of  as  many  troops  as  he  had  entrusted  to  him  to  discipline,  for 
he  reserved  to  himself  exclusively  the  disposition  of  the  large 
masses.  He  desired  only  that  Marshal  Davout,  being  the 
nearest  to  the  theatre  of  war,  and  in  the  most  favourable  posi- 
tion for  active  proceedings  should  the  Russians  cross  the  Nie- 
men,  should  have  a  force  sufficient  to  stop  them ;  and  confided 
to  him,  therefore,  five  French  divisions  which  had  been  formed 
out  of  the  three  old  divisions,  Moi-and,  Friant,  and  Gudin,  and 
had  in  eacli  regiment  from  three  to  five  war  battalions.  To 
these  was  to  be  added  as  a  sixth  division  a  Polish  divisioii, 
which  was  already  at  Dant/jg,  but  formed  no  part  of  the  gar- 
rison, and  was  composed  of  good  troops  who  had  successfully 
made  the  campaign  in  1 809  against  the  Austrians.  Napoleon 
had  preserved  the  old  distribution  of  liis  cavalry  into  light, 
employed  in  reconnaissances,  and  cavalry  of  reserve,  einployed 
in  attacks  in  line.  The  latter  had  a  certain  portion  of  light 
cavalry  in  its  ranks,  but  chiefly  consisted  of  heavy  and  medium 
cavalry,  that  is  to  say,  of  cuirassiers,  lancers,  and  dragoons. 
This  reserve  was  divided  into  four  corps;  the  first,  comprising 
five  regiments  of  light  cavalry  and  the  two  divisions  of  cuiras- 
siers, was  added  to  the  army  of  Marshal  Davout,  wlio  had, 
llierefore,  about  eighty -two  thousand  infantry  and  artillery, 
three  thousand  five  hundred  liglit  cavalry  particularly  attached 
to  his  corps,  and  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  cavahy  of  reserve, 
the  whole  amounting  to  ninety-six  or  ninety-seven  tliousand 
of  tlie  best  troops  in  Europe.  They  bore  the  title  of  tlie  first 
corps,  nnd  tlieir  lieadfjuai-ters  were  at  Hamburg. 

Na])oleon  confided  also  to  Marslial  J3avout  tlie  Prussian  divi- 
sion of  sixteen  or  seventeen  tliousand  men,  which  was  under 
tho  immediate  orders  of  General  Grawert,  and  the  immber  of 
troops  under  the  marshal's  cotnuiand  was  thus  raised  to  one 
hundred  and  fourt(^('n  thousand. 

Na])o]('on  gave  to  Marshal  Oudinot  the  second  cor]")S,  which 
comprised,  together  with  the  divisions  stationed  in  Holland, 
llip  reniaindiM'  of  the  troops  organised  b\'  jNIarshal  Davout,  but 
not  placed  under  his  command.     These  were  the  two  French 
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divisions  Leg-rand  and  Verdier,  formed  from  part  of  the  ancient 
divisions  of  ^lassena  and  Lannes,  and  a  good  Swiss  division, 
to  whicli  bad  been  added  some  Croatian  and  Dutch  battalions. 
With  the  light  cavalry,  the  artillery,  and  a  division  of  cuiras- 
siers borrowed  from  the  cavalry  reserve,  this  corps  numbered 
forty  thousand  troops  almost  as  good  as  those  of  JNlarshal 
Davout.  Its  headquarters  were  at  Munster.  Three  or  four 
thousand  of  the  Prussian  troops,  at  this  time  guarding  Pillau, 
the  Xehrung.  and  all  the  ]wsts  which  close  the  Frisclie-haff, 
were  also  intended  to  form  a  portion  of  the  second  corps. 

Under  the  title  of  third  coq^s  Na[)oleon  entrusted  to  Marshal 
Ney,  of  whose  energy  he  wislied  to  avail  himself  in  this  cam- 
paign, the  remainder  of  the  old  troops  of  Lannes  and  Massena, 
adding  to  them  the  Wurtemberg  troops,  which  had  already 
served  under  Marshal  Ney,  and  thus  forming  a  total  of  tliirty- 
niue  thousand  nien,  infantry,  artillery,  and  light  cavalry;  and 
as  he  proposed  to  employ  Ney  in  the  execution  of  vigorous 
enter]irises,  he  also  placed  iinder  his  command  tlie  whole  2nd 
cor])s  of  the  reserve  cavalry,  numbering  about  ten  thousand 
men.  chiefly  cuirassiers.  Marshal  Ney's  headquarters  were 
fixed  at  Mayence. 

The  army  of  Prince  Eugene  was  called  the  4th  corps,  and  con- 
sisted of  two  divisions  of  French  infantry,  including  the  best 
ti'0(»])s  of  the  old  army  of  Italy,  an  Italian  division  which  had 
becoTiie  very  excellent,  and  some  of  tlie  royal  guard,  amounting 
rdlogether  to  about  forty-five  thousand  soldiers  of  all  arms. 
This  corps  was  under  the  command  of  course  of  I'rince  l']ngene, 
wild  liad  .Junot  for  his  princi])al  lieutenant. 

Napoleon  assigm-d  lo  the  l\)lish  army  the  title  of  the  5th 
corps.  As  we  have  before  said,  a  I'olisli  division  in  the  ])ay 
of  l''rance  had  alr('ady  been  placed  under  Marshal  l)a\out,  but 
tiiere  still  remained  two  other  J\)lis]i  divisions  which  received 
lhe  (Mnperor's  ])ay,  and  were  to  l)e  incorporated  with  the  French 
1roo]is.  The  I'olish  army  ]iro])ei'ly  so  called  was  under  lhe 
orders  of  Prince  i'ljiiiatowski,  who  was  in  the  service  of  the 
(ii'and  Duchy  of  A\  ai'saw,  and  had  already  made  under  its  orders 
the  cainpaign  of  1809,  a  campaign  which  was  as  honourable 
t'oi'  the  Iroops  engaged  in  it  as  foi'  the  general  who  conducted 
it.  This  corps  numbered  about  thii'ty-six  tliousand  nu'ii  of  all 
arms,  and  had  its  lieadtpiarters  at  Warsaw.  The  Bavarians,  to 
the  nuniliei-  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  who  had  served  with 
the  lVen("h  since  1805,  formed  the  6th  coi'ps.  and  W(^re  entrusted 
to  (ieneral  St.  C-yr.  whom  Napoleon  I'aised  from  disgrace  on 
account  of  his  niei'it,  and  notwithstanding  an  indocility  of 
tt'mper  which  was  often  the  cause  of  great  inconvenience.  It 
was  ari'anged  tliat  these  l>avarians  were  to  join  the  armv  of  Italy 
.'it    Ikueulh,   in    order  to  fight  l)y  its  side;   for  Napoleon  Ik'uI 
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resolved  to  unite  the  Bavarians  with  the  Italians,  on  account  not 
only  of  the  relationship,  but  the  friendship  also  which  united 
Prince  Eugene  with  the  court  of  Bavaria. 

The  Saxons,  to  the  number  of  seventeen  thousand,  good 
soldiers,  and  of  all  the  Germans  the  least  hostile  to  France, 
because  she  had  restored  Poland  to  their  king,  were  placed 
under  the  orders  of  General  lleynier,  a  skilful  officer,  well  fitted 
to  have  the  command  of  the  Germans,  and  distinguished  for  his 
services  in  Spain  and  elsewhere.  These  Germans  were  named 
the  7th  corps,  and  were  naturally  to  serve  with  the  Poh^s. 
They  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  Glogau  on  the  Oder,  and  to 
proceed  as  quickly  as  possible  to  Kalisch,  in  order  to  be  ready 
to  hasten  to  the  Vistula  should  the  Poles  have  need  of  their  aid. 
Finally  the  W(>stphalians,  carefully  organised  by  King  Jerome, 
but  reckoning  amongst  their  ranks  many  Hessians,  who  were 
more  brave  than  affectionate  to  their  new  sovereign,  formed 
the  8th  corps,  and  were  directed  to  take  up  a  position  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Magdeburg  to  the  number  of  eighteen 
thousand  men. 

'^riiere  remained  two  excellent  bodies  of  troops,  the  reserve 
cavalry  and  the  imperial  guard.  Of  the  four  corps  composing 
the  former,  one  had  been  attached  to  Marshal  Davout's  corps, 
the  other  to  Marshal  Ney's,  and  one  division  of  cuirassiers  had 
been  besides  temporarily  given  to  Marshal  Oudinot ;  but  Napo- 
leon reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  resuming  at  need  the 
immediate  command  of  these  corps  himself.  The  portion  of 
tliis  magnificent  cavalry  which  had  not  as  yet  been  attached  to 
any  corps  consisted  of  about  fifteen  thousand  splendid  horsemen, 
and  was  to  march  in  connection  with  the  imperial  guard.  As 
for  the  latter,  it  had  now  become  an  army  in  itself,  numbering 
no  less  than  forty-seven  thousand  men,  and  had  been  divided 
into  two  corps,  the  young  guard,  comprising  the  tirailleurs  and 
voltigeurs,  and  the  old  guard,  and  consisting  of  the  chasseurs 
and  foot  gi-enadiers,  the  cavalry,  the  artillery  resei-ve,  and  tlie 
regiments  of  the  Vistula,  who  were  worthy  by  reason  of  tlieir 
sentiments  of  serving  in  the  ranks  of  the  imperial  guard. 

'^J^'he  first  corps  of  the  guard  was  under  the  orders  of  Marshal 
Mortier,  th(>  second  under  the  old  Marshal  Lefebvrt\  Firmer 
gtnu^rals  could  not  have  beeii  a])pointed  to  the  command  of 
more  genuine  soldiers.  The  guard  had  as  yet  no  distinct  rallying 
point,  and  de])arted  claiidestinely  from  Paris  and  its  environs, 
one  regiment  after  the  other,  with  two  provisional  destinations, 
l^erliu  and  Dresden,  th(^  intention  being  that  as  soon  as  the 
emperor  ])i-oceeded  to  the  army  the  whok^  guard  should  assemble 
around  liim.  We  nmst  add  to  this  long  enumeration  the  great 
l)ody  of  sa])]iers  and  miners,  pontonniers,  and  workmen  of  all 
soils;  the  arlillery,  which  comprised  all  that  was  necessary  to 
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tlie  service  of  this  arm  ;  and  finally  the  baggage  train,  conducted 
by  eighteen  tliousand  men. 

Such  was  the  acti%'e  army  alone ;  the  army  which  was  to 
cross  the  Niemen,  and  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Kussia. 
Witliout  taking  into  account  tlie  sick,  the  detached  troops,  of 
whicli  there  were  a  consideral^le  number,  and  the  Austrians,  who 
were  far  from  the  tlieatre  of  operations,  this  army  presented 
an  enormous  force  of  423,000  soldiers  under  arms,  strong  and 
well  disciplined;  300,000  being  infantry,  70,000  cavalry,  30,000 
artillery,  and  carrying  with  them  a  thousand  pieces  of  cannon, 
six  ])ontoon  equipag(^s,  and  a  month's  provisions.  And  if  Napo- 
leon's orders  were  executed,  they  would  soon  have  with  them 
two  months'  provisions  instead  of  one. 

The  imagination  is  confounded  when  it  contemplates  these 
enormous  nun^bers,  which  are  not  fictitious  and  inclusive  of 
a  crowd  of  persons  not  bearing  arms,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  descriptions  of  armies  by  historians  ancient  and  modern, 
who  have  almost  always  taken  their  information  from  popular 
rumour,  and  seldom  from  State  documents,  and  have  never  taken 
into  account  the  deficiency  arising  from  sickness,  the  absence 
of  detachments,  and  desertion.  Nor  were  these  all  the  troops 
which  Napoleon  had  prepared  for  this  gigantic  struggle,  after 
which,  as  he  riglitly  said,  he  must  be  the  real  master  of  the 
world,  or  the  most  completely  vanc|uished  of  any  warrior  in  the 
world's  history.  By  no  means  disregarding  the  terrible  resent- 
ments with  which  his  route  would  be  seamed,  as  it  were,  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Niemen.  he  ])laced  on  his  rear  a  powerful  army 
of  reserve,  of  which  we  will  present  to  the  reader  an  account  of 
the  strength,  the  various  nationalities,  and  the  distribution. 

I'huploying  with  nnich  tact  all  the  officers  who  had  done  good 
service  in  S])ain.  but  had  quarrelled  with  those  who  directed  the 
operations  in  that  country,  Napoleon  had  chosen  Marshal  Alctor, 
l)uke  d(-  Jjellune,  for  the  command  of  Berlin  from  the  time 
that  the  ex])editi()nary  army  should  have  passed  this  capital, 
lie  reserved  a  French  division,  the  12th.  composed  of  two  good 
light  regiments  and  several  fourth  battalions,  under  General 
Partouneaux.  the  troops  of  Hergen  and  Baden,  and  a  portion 
of  the  soldiers  in  the  de])ots  of  Marshals  Davout  and  Oudinot 
ap])ointed  to  the  guard  of  the  inq)ortant  fortification  of  Magde- 
burg. These  troops,  amounting  altogether  to  tliirty-eight  or 
lliirty-nine  thousand  men,  formed  the  9th  corps,  and  were  in- 
tended to  guai'd  Germany  from  the  l'ill)e  to  the  Oder. 

'I'here  were  still  in  detached  troo]is  in  the  fortifications,  sucli 
as  Stettin.  Custrin,  Glogau.  and  F.rfurt,  10,000  men  ;  and  in 
Kanover  there  was  an  imnuMise  cavalry  depot,  where  it  was 
intended  to  mount  9000  men  who  were  to  proceed  thither  from 
Fr.ance  on  foot,      Na])oleon  liad  decided  that  a  portion  of  the 
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fourth  battalions  drawn  from  Spain,  and  some  sixth  battalions 
belonging  to  the  regiments  intended  to  have  six,  should  form  a 
reserve  corps  entrusted  to  Marshal  Augereau,  and  amounting 
to  37,000  men.  Finally,  he  had  had  the  precaution  to  send 
forward  from  15,000  to  18,000  recruits,  who  were  to  supply  the 
losses  resulting  from  the  first  marches.  There  remained  the 
division  furnished  by  the  little  German  ])rinces,  amounting  to 
5000  men  ;  and  a  division  amounting  to  10,000,  with  which 
Denmark,  in  consideration  of  our  having  incurred  the  enmity 
of  Sweden  in  defence  of  its  interests,  had  agreed  to  furnish 
us  in  case  Bernadotte  should  execute  his  project  of  making  a 
descent  on  the  rear  of  the  French  army.  The  latter  division  was 
to  be  assembled  on  the  Holstein  frontier. 

By  taking  into  account,  in  addition  to  the  active  army  of 
423,000  men,  this  army  of  reserve  of  130,000,  some  detach- 
ments scattered  amongst  various  little  posts  to  the  number  of 
12,000,  the  sick,  the  greater  number  of  whom  had  been  pros- 
trated by  the  active  service  necessary  in  winter  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  continental  blockade,  and  who  amounted  to  no 
less  than  40,000,  we  find  the  enormous  number  of  600,000  men 
set  in  motion  for  the  purposes  of  this  formidable  conflict. 

Napoleon  desired  that  the  troops  should  remain  in  these 
positions  during  the  month  of  May,  that  this  month  might  be 
employed  in  bringing  up  the  men  and  materiel  which  might 
have  fallen  into  the  rear,  in  throwing  bridges  over  the  various 
arms  of  the  Vistula,  in  organising  the  navigation  of  the  Frische- 
haff,  in  obtaining  numerous  waggons,  horses,  and  oxen  from 
I'russia,  furnishing  the  waggoners  with  stores,  and  mounting 
the  cavalry  which  as  yet  wanted  their  horses ;  so  that  when  the 
month  of  June  had  arrived,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with 
herbage,  the  troops  might  advance  between  Konigsberg  and 
(xrodno,  and  cross  the  Niemen  on  the  15th  or  20th  of  June. 
Napoleon's  first  care  was  to  draw  from  Spain,  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany  this  crowd  of  troops,  and  to  march  them  with 
such  care  and  method  that  they  should  not  be  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  or  cover  the  routes  with  sick  and  stragglers,  and  that 
especially  the  Russians  should  not  be  too  much  excited  by  their 
advance  and  provoked  to  invade  Poland  and  Old  Prussia. 

We  have  already  mentioned  Napoleon's  plan  of  effecting  his 
conteui])lated  movements  under  cover  of  Marshal  Davout's  corps, 
which,  being  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  had  but  eight  or 
ten  marches  to  make  to  reach  tlie  Vistula,  an  imposing  body  of 
150,000  men,  and  to  check  the  Kussians  should  there  be  neeck 
On  the  1st  of  April  Na])oleon  intended  to  set  his  masses  of 
troo]is  in  motion,  to  advance  these  under  Marshal  Davout  to 
the  Vistula  between  Thorn  and  Marienberg,  to  unite  the  Saxons 
with  the  J^oles   around  Warsaw,  and  to   post  Jerome's  West- 
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])lialians  at  Posen ;  then  on  the  Ochn-,  in  a  second  line,  to  post 
Oudinot  at  Stettin,  Ney  at  Frankfort,  and  Prince  Eugene  with 
the  Italians  and  Bavarians  at  Glogau ;  the  guard,  with  the 
engineer  and  artillery  corps,  and  the  sappers  and  miners,  being 
intended  to  form  a  third  line  between  Dresden  and  Berlin. 

Xapoleou  had  already  despatched,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
necessary  orders  to  the  army  of  Italy,  which  had  the  greatest 
distance  to  traverse,  to  join  the  troops  assembled  in  Germany. 
^Vhen  the  first  movement  of  this  army,  appointed  to  take  place 
at  the  end  of  February,  should  have  been  effected,  Napoleon 
proposed  to  march  Marshal  Davont's  troo])s  on  the  Oder,  the 
Saxons  to  Kalisch,  in  order  that  they  might  the  more  speedily 
join  the  Poles,  and  at  the  same  time  to  advance  in  a  second  line 
(judinot  upon  Berlin,  Jerome  upon  Glogau,  Ney  upon  Erfurt, 
and  at  the  end  of  March  to  order  a  halt  in  order  that  all  the  corps 
might  havi'  time  to  rally  their  stragglers,  and  to  bring  up  their 
l)aggagt\  These  various  points  having  been  attained,  a  halt 
was  to  be  made  up  to  the  15th  of  April,  when  the  second  and 
third  lines  were  to  advance  on  the  Vistula  and  establish  them- 
selves in  the  following  order :  the  ]^russians  in  advance  between 
l<]lbing,  Pillau,  and  Konigsberg  ;  the  troops  of  Davout  in  the 
rear  between  Marienberg  and  Marienwerder ;  those  of  Marshal 
( )udinot  at  Dantzig  ;  those  of  Ney  at  Thorn  ;  those  of  Eugene  at 
I'lock;  the  Poles,  Saxons,  and  Westphalians  at  "Warsaw^ ;  the 
guard  at  Posen. 

The  instructions  given  by  Napoleon  w^ere  in  conformity 
with  this  plan.  Prince  Eugene  received  orders  to  traverse  the 
Tyrol  so  as  to  reach  Ratisbon  at  the  beginning  of  ^larcli,  the 
n.'ivarian  generals  being  directed  to  meet  Prince  Eugene  at 
that  ]ioint  at  the  same  time  ;  and  Ney,  Jerome,  and  Oudinot 
to  ])lace  themselves  immediately  in  line  wdtli  the  right,  coming 
from  Italy.  When  these  various  movements  should  have  been 
masked.  ]\Iarslial  Davout  was  ordered  to  throw  the  division 
Kriaiit  towards  Swedish  Pomerania,  for  the  ])urpose  of  ])unish- 
iiig  Sweden  for  her  conduct,  to  push  his  othei'  divisions  U])on 
tlit^  Oder  from  Stettin  to  Custrin,  to  occupy  with  the  ]^russians 
I'illau  and  the  ])oiuts  which  coiumand  the  navigation  of  the 
I'^i^ische-haff,  to  unite  himself  by  means  of  his  cavalry  with  the 
Poles  on  the  side  of  Warsaw,  a?id  if,  contrary  to  all  ])robability, 
iht'  Ivussiaiis  should  take  the  oll'ensive,  to  march  directly  against 
iheiii  and  drive  them  back  beyond  the  Niemen. 

I']\'ei-ytliing  being  thus  arranged.  Napoleon  was  anxious  to 
add  di])lomatic  precautions  to  Ihose  which  he  had  already  taken 
with  regard  to  the  movements  of  his  1  roo])s,  in  order  to  ])re\ cnf 
the  Russians  from  too  speedily  commencing  the  contest.  Jb' 
hail  already  a\oided  the  mission  of  M.  de  Nesselrode,  and  lest 
l)is  manner  of  doinij-  this  should  ha\'e  driven  Alexander  from  his 
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temporising  system,  he  now  endeavoured  to  obviate  this  danger, 
and  with  this  object  sent  a  despatch  to  M.  de  Lauriston,  in 
which  he  gave  him  a  detailed  account  of  his  military  movements, 
declaring  that  their  object  was  to  save  from  the  hands  of  the 
Kussians  the  rich  granaries  of  Poland  and  Old  I'russia,  and 
that  for  the  ])urpose  of  preventing  them  from  ravaging  these 
countries,  it  was  necessary  when  the  movement  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  which  would  be  the  first,  should  be  known,  that  M.  de 
Lauriston  should  positively  deny  it,  whilst  admitting  the  march 
of  a  few  Tuscan  and  Piedmontese  conscripts,  sent  beyond  tlie 
Alps  to  rejoin  their  corps  in  Germany  ;  and  that  when  it  should 
be  impossible  any  longer  to  deny  it,  he  should  admit  the  con- 
centration of  the  French  army  on  the  Oder,  but  declare  at  the 
same  time  that  this  concentration  did  not  necessarily  imply  war 
any  more  than  the  concentration  of  the  Russians  on  the  Dwina 
and  the  Dnieper ;  and  that  even  if  the  French  army  advanced  a 
little  beyond  the  Oder,  it  would  only  be  taking  a  position  pre- 
cisely equivalent  to  that  taken  by  the  Russian  armies,  and  whilst 
Napoleon  was  always  rather  ready  to  negotiate  than  to  fight,  he 
wished  to  take  an  attitude  suitable  to  his  dignity. 

In  this  despatch  M.  de  Lauriston  was  directed  to  put  forward 
the  idea  of  an  armed  negotiation  rather  than  of  a  war  already 
resolved  on,  to  re-demand  even,  if  the  Russians  still  desired  it,  the 
mission  of  M.  de  Nesselrode,  and  in  the  last  extremity,  but  only 
then,  to  offer  a  personal  interview  between  the  two  emperors 
on  the  Vistula.  Finally,  to  prevent  premature  hostilities,  ^1. 
de  Lauriston  was  authorised  to  engage  that  the  French  armies 
should  pause  on  the  bank  of  the  Vistula,  but  to  do  this  only 
with  the  ap]')earance  of  a  negotiator  so  anxious  for  peace  that  he 
exceedfid  his  instructions  ;  and  should  all  these  ruses  fail  of  their 
intended  effect,  M.  de  Lauriston  was  then  to  declare  immediate 
war,  demand  his  passports,  and  to  compel  the  representatives  of 
tlu^  allied  courts  to  demand  theirs. 

So  anxious  was  Napoleon  to  prevent  a  premature  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  that  he  had  recourse  to  a  more  direct  means 
to  the  attainment  of  his  object.  He  had  with  him  at  this 
time  M.  de  Czernicheff,  em])loyed  in  fr(>quent  missions  from 
St.  Petersl)urg  to  I^aris,  having  numerous  relations  with  the 
P'rench  court,  and  endowed  with  powers  of  fascination  which  he 
liad  made  use  of  to  corrupt  one  of  the  principal  clerks  of  tlie 
minist<'i-  of  war.  This  fact  began  to  be  sus])ected,  but  it  was 
not  tlie  moment  to  take  ]mbHc  notice  of  this  discovery.  Napo- 
leon devised  the  plan,  tlierefore,  to  send  ^I.  de  CzernichefF  to 
Alexandei-  \\i(li  an  earnest  declaration  of  his  pacific  intentions, 
lliat  lie  desired  only  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  Tilsit, 
and   tliat  he    was    perfectly  ready  to   substitute    a   negotiation 

I'ul'    WUl'. 
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Napoleon's  pretext  for  taking  this  step  was  a  sulUcientlv 
natural  one.  In  the  course  of  their  long-  conversations  with  i\l. 
(le  Lauriston,  the  l-]mperor  Alexandei*  and  ]\1.  dc  I^oinanzoff  had 
declared  their  opinion  that  Napoleon's  desire  to  effect  the  re- 
constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland  was  eWdently  the  real 
(il)jt'Ct  he  cherished  in  his  heart,  and  tlie  canse  of  his  refusal 
to  sign  the  comention  of  1810.  M.  de  Lauriston  in  his  recent 
despatclies  had  reported  this  conjecture  of  AL^xander  and  his 
minister,  and  it  was  sufficient  to  furnish  Napoleon  with  the 
pretext  he  desired. 

In  a  long  interview  with  ^I.  de  Czernicheff,  he  declared  that 
by  his  last  despatches  from  St.  Petersburg  he  found  that  very 
false  ideas  were  held  with  respect  to  his  projects,  since  it  was 
there  supposed  that  he  intended  to  reconstitute  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  that  his  military  preparations  had  been  made  with 
this  object.  He  assured  ]M.  de  Czernicheff  that  this  was  a  com- 
plete error,  that  he  had  never  contemplated  such  an  (niterprise. 
and  that  if  he  had,  he  would  have  attem])ted  it  in  1807  and  1809  ; 
that  his  refusal  in  1810  of  the  convention  by  which  xVlexander 
demanded  that  lie  should  engage  never  to  re-establish  the  king- 
dom of  Poland  was  because  the  form  of  the  engagement  required 
of  him  was  dishonourable,  and  not  because  he  entertained  any 
idea  of  doing  anvthing  contrary  to  its  spirit ;  that  his  sole  reason 
for  arming  was  because'  he  believed  that  Russia  was  withdraw- 
ing from  her  alliance  with  France  for  the  ])urpose  of  making  one 
with  JMigland  ;  that  if  this  were  her  intention,  it  was  necessary 
that  she  should  prepare  for  war;  but  that  if,  on  tlu^  contrary, 
she  were  willing  to  avoid  serious  hostilities  with  France,  she 
mu<t  close  her  ports  against  I'higland,  and  aid  him.  Napoleon,  in 
reducing  her  to  submission  by  the  destruction  of  her  commerce. 

Napoleon  took  great  ])ains  to  produce  on  M.  de  Czerni- 
clieff's  mind  the  im]iression  that  war  was  not  inevitable,  and 
Would  ha\'e  succt^eded  ill  ]iersuading  him  of  this,  had  not  the 
latter  received  onlv  a  few  hours  previously  from  the  war  oliice 
cei'taiii  pi-oofs  (>f  the  activity  of  preparations  so  vast  and  so 
eiiergei  icalh'  cai'ried  forward,  that  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile 
them  with  the  idea  of  a  simple  military  demonstration  destinenl 
to  sup])ort  negotiations.  Nevertheless  .^f.  de  rzernicheff  felt 
less  cei'tain  of  the  imminence  of  the  wai-  aftei-  this  interview, 
and  i'er''i\-e(l  ;i  letter  from  tlie  Fmperoi"  Napoleon  to  the 
Fniperof  Alexander,  in  which,  in  ]ioli>Iied  and  amicable  l)ut 
somewliat  haughlv  words,  he  recpiested  the  latter  to  receive 
as  fi-om  liiiiiself  the  communications  he  had  made  to  him 
through  .M.  de  ( !zernichefr.  and  I'eijcated  that  liowever  ad- 
vanced the  ])reparations  foi'  war  might  he  on  either  side,  thev 
niight  \  et  receive  a  ])eacealile  termination.  On  the  same  day 
M.  de  liassauo  addressed  a   Iresh  des|)atcli  to^I.  de   liauriston. 
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which  completely  developed  Napoleon's  desire  of  gaining  time, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  take  tlie  initiative  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war ;  and  declared  Napoleon  to  be  as  little  desirous  of 
an  interview  with  Alexander,  as  of  any  nep^otiation  save  that 
which  mitj^ht  be  conducted  by  the  450,000  men  whom  he  had 
set  in  motion,  and  whose  march  would  ])robably  induce  the 
liussian  cabinet  to  return  to  the  system  establislied  at  Tilsit, 
and  would  replace  llassia  in  the  stale,  of  inf trior  it  ij  in  ■wJiicli  slie 
then  ivas. 

In  the  uieantiiue  uuirnmrs  be^-an  to  arise  such  as  had  not 
for  a  lono-  time  been  heard  in  I'aris,  and  revealed  the  de])th 
of  the  sufferings  caused  by  the  dearth,  tlie  conscri])tion,  the 
levy  of  the  national  (guards,  and  finally  the  war,  by  whicli 
all  these  evils  were  either  ]iroduced  or  ag<i;Tavated. 

A  frio'htful  drought,  which  had  lasted  durinij;-  the  whole  of 
1he:  sumnuM'  of  181 1,  had  ruinc^d  the  cereals  throug'hout  the 
whohi  of  Europe,  while  it  produced  excellent  wines,  known 
by  the  nauie  of  vins  de  la  coiiuHe.  In  France  the  price  of 
wlu\at  had  risen  to  fifty,  sixty,  and  seventy  francs  the  hecto- 
litre, a  ])rice  veiy  much  hio'her  than  that  which  would  be 
repi"es(>nted  by  the  srtuu'  figures  in  these  da3'S.  'J1ie  ])eople 
could  no  longer  purchase  it,  and  in  many  ])arts  of  the  country 
\v(U'e  guilty  of  turbulence,  which  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
vabu^  of  ])rovisions  by  causing  them  to  be  concealed. 

Na])oleoii,  fornuu'ly  liostile  to  the  revolutionary  doctrines 
(and  by  this  ex])ression  we  uiuhM'stand  not  the  pure  and  noble 
princi[)les  of  '89,  but  the  senseless  opinions  born  of  the  luad- 
ness  of  pojuihii'  passion)  ;  NapoU^m,  we  say,  formerly  liostih' 
to  these  doctrines,  had  gradually  a(lo])ted  them,  in  accordance 
with  his  usual  habit  of  permitting  liimself  to  be  carried  in 
everything  beyond  tlu^  bounds  of  reason.  Opposed  to  the 
regicide,  he  had  yet  in  a  moment  of  anger  shot  tlu^  Due 
d'l']iighien  ;  a  bitter  ceiisoi"  of  the  ci\'il  constif  ution  of  the 
clei'gy,  he  yet  held  the  Po|)e  a  ])risoiu>r  at  Savoy;  thoroughly 
disapproving  of  the  vioh'nce  of  the  (Hrectory,  he  had  neverthe- 
less at  this  nuunent  his  prisons  full  of  persons  detained  solely 
on  religious  grounds;  despising,  as  he  did.  the  revolntionaiy 
])olicy  which  Imd  excited  wai-  throughout  I'^urope,  iu>  was  now 
at  wai-  witii  Murope  for  the  pur])0se  of  |)laciiig  liis  brothers  on 
most  of  the  thrones  of  the  west  ;  and  finally,  after  having 
overwhehued  with  sarcasms  the  adiuinist rative  ])rinci])h^s  of 
1793,  such  as  the  maxiiuuin,  and  the  comniei'cial  rigours  with 
res|)ect  to  America,  he  had  by  his  h'gisL-ition  with  n-spect  to 
(^oloniai  |)roduce  ci'eated  (hroughout  all  Muro|M>  a  system  of 
commei-ce  the  most  strange  and  \  ioh-nt  iJiat  coukl  be  con- 
ceived, and  whicli  his  war  against  l*higlish  couniu^rce  to  a 
ciTtain    (h'gree    excused.      IJut    with    regard    to   cereals,   in    his 
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fa^i-orncss  It)  fjiiift  the  ])0])iilar  imirrniirs,  and  to  free  liis  j^ollcy 
t'roni  all  comif'ctioii  with  tli<'  (Icarness  of  ])rf)vi.si()iis,  ajid  to 
])lt'asp,  in  sliort,  tlif  masses,  on  wliora  he  had  laid  so  many  heavy 
burdens,  he  dcvis<-d  doctrines  iinuorthy  of  liis  fine  mind,  de- 
terminin<(  in  spite  of  the  o])positii')n  of  the  Arch-Chancellor 
( 'ambac('res  to  have  the  ])rice  f)f  bread  reL''iilated  at  the  will 
(jF  local  administrations. 

The  formation  of  the  cohorts  of  th<'  national  j^iiard  was 
anothei"  cause  of  siifferin|^  and  miirmni's.  it  is  scarcely  credible, 
but  nevertheless  true,  that  Xa])oleon,  who  was  so  conlident  in 
his  power  as  to  ])rovr)ke  unnecessarily  a  fi'csh  conflict  with 
l'hiro|)e^  was  nevertheless  op])ressed  with  a  vai^ue  but  constant 
present  i)iient  of  some  j.'i'eat  dan^ei-. 

i  nder  the  inlluence  of  this  feeling,  Napoh^on  considered 
that  the  resei'ves  already  (existing  between  the,  Rhine  and  the 
i'llbe,  and  in  the  intei-ior  ui  the  em])ire,  were  insufficient,  and 
desii-ed  therefoi'e.  to  raise  f)ne  hundi'ed  and  twenty  thousand 
men  und<-r  the  title  of  the  National  fiuard. 

Thus  the  last  ineasure.  the  expediency  of  whicli,  tliougli 
not  urider.-tood,  was  iinhap])ily  but  too  certain,  and  proved 
to  what  danger  Na])oleon  had  exposed  his  own  and  our  exist- 
ence, had  induced  a  general  discontent  at  Metz,  Jiille,  iveiines, 
Toiihiiise,  and  several  other  chief  e,ities  (jf  the  empii-e.  Actual 
riots  broke  out  in  abnost  every  town.  I'A'en  in  I'aris,  the 
schofjlbrjys,  sf>  commi')rily  alive  to  wai'like  sentimejits,  now  gave 
expressifjii  to  the  |)acinc  dispositions  of  the  natirin  with  all 
the  energy  ])r(')per  to  tlwir  age,  giving  \'ent  to  seditious  cries 
again-t  the  recent  levies  in  the  pul^lic  thoroughfares,  and 
pursuing  with  vifjience  the  agents  of  the  police,  on  whom  they 
bestrjwed  the  (lf1c>te(|  soljrifjuet  Ctf  iiionrlifi I'ds  (spiesj. 

An  additional  aflliction  was  the  re-establishment,  in  tlie  de- 
part ments  of  non-stat  ionai'y  I'egiments  for  the  pur])ose  of 
I  II  loreing  the  rules  fjf  the  conscri])t  ion.  The  nundjer  of  I'e- 
fi'actoi'v  e.oiiscript  s,  lowei-ed  the  yeai'  .])rece(h"ng  from  60.OOO 
to  2<).0'^)().  had  sine  risen,  in  consecpience  of  iiiinieroiis  a])peals 
made  during  the  latter  pei-iod.  to  40,000  or  50.OOO.  It  was 
.\;ipoieon's  pui'po-e  again  to  diminish  the  list,  taking  from  it 
oiie-f  •Acnt  i'-tli  of  a  thousand  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the 
regiiiicnl-  ol'  the  island-.  New  vexation,  new  murmurs,  new 
cause-  of  ii'ritation  CMiild  not  fail  to  be  the  result.  The  sol- 
dier- of  the  non-stationary  corps  took  up  their  ipiartei's,  as  lias 
;i.li-<','i.dy  b''<'n  stat'^d.  in  tli'-  families  ol"  the  refi-ictory  recruit--, 
com  pell  1  n(_r  t  hem  to  fiirni-h  lodging,  food,  and  a  tax  of  several 
Francs  a  dav,  so  that  tlie\-  uci-c  often  reduced  tfi  extreme 
mi-epy.  There  wei-e  departments  where  as  much  as  sixty, 
'■iL'"hly,  or  eycn  a  liiiiidi-fd  Francs  had  been  thus  extorted,  and 
JVom    the    poore'-t     housi'holds.      Some    prefects    had    ])i'otested, 
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but  most  kept  silence,  and  executed  the  law  at  all  risks.  If  in 
b'rance,  where  glory  at  least  recompensed  for  such  satferings, 
they  were  resented  ^vitll  lively  indignation,  a  banefid  effect 
was  their  necessary  consequence  throughout  the  newly  incor- 
porated lands,  which  could  only  view  in  them  a  means  for  the 
perpetuation  of  their  slavery.  At  the  Hague,  llotterdam,  and 
Amsterdam  risings  attended  the  conscription.  In  East  Fries- 
laud,  the  prefect,  who  personally  superintended  the  business 
of  the  levy,  was  assaulted  and  put  to  flight.  J'rince  Lebruii, 
Governor  of  Holland,  for  interceding  in  behalf  of  the  delinc[uents, 
was  exposed  to  a  rude  reprimand  for  his  weakness.  It  was 
Napoleon's  wish  that  some  unfortunates  might  be  slaughtered 
with  eclat  to  serve  as  an  example  to  those  wlio  should  essay 
enudating  them  ;  a  sad  lesson,  whence  they  learned  by  counter- 
feiting submission  for  the  moment  to  keep  themselves  ready 
for  the  attack  w  hen  we  slioidd  have  all  Europe  on  our  hands. 

In  the  Hause  towns  departments  the  aversion  to  the  levies 
for  the  land  and  sea  ser\'ices  was  still  stronger.  Holland  might 
find  some  advantage  in  its  reincorporation  ^vitll  the  empire ; 
but  there  was  no  convenience  to  the  towns  of  Bremen,  Ham- 
burg, and  Lubec,  naturally  the  ports  of  Germany,  in  their 
foj'iiiing  part  of  France,  to  which  their  interests  were  as  alien 
as  their  sentiments.  They  were  frightened,  but  not  reduced, 
by  the  death  of  a  needy  captain  who  had  conveyed  some 
travellers  to  Heligoland.  The  city  of  Hamburg  was  ])lacarded 
by  night  with  satirical  jDapers,  which  the  police  had  the  greatest 
dilliculty  in  tearing  off.  The  population  was  unanimous  in 
seconding,  as  has  been  related,  deserters  from  our  service ; 
not  only  Germans,  Italians,  and  Spaniards,  but  even  French- 
HU'n,  treating  them  as  friends  from  the  time  they  left  their 
j-anks.  They  were  sheltered  by  day,  conveyed  on  thc^ir  journey 
by  night,  transported  in  boats  over  rivers,  and  fed  for  nothing 
on  their  way  home. 

A  partial  mutiny  arose  in  tlie  ranks  of  the  Hanse  towns' 
regiments  composed  of  veteran  soldiers  in  tlie  service  of  Jlam- 
bui'g,  Bremen,  and  Lubec,  officered  in  part  by  Fi'enchmen. 
Some  companies  employed  to  guard  the  remote  coasts  of  the 
IJallic  offered  violence  to  their  officers  who  remained  loyal, 
and  seizing  som*^  fishing  smaclcs  took  refuge  in  Heligoland. 
It  was  found  necessary  to  send  the  7uost  disaffected  of  these 
three  regiments,  Hie  r29lh,  inland,  and  surround  it  with  ti'oops 
of  relial)le  fidelity,  under  the  command  of  .Marshal  Davout. 
'I'he  reports  on  the  temper  of  the  Dutch  and  Westphalian 
contingents  were  unsatisfactory,  notwithstanding  the  unceasing 
care  bestowed  on  the  latter  l)y  K'ing  pJerome.  An  insin-rection 
broke  out  at  IJruiiswick,  a  populous  eitv,  from  regret  for  its 
exiled    duke,    and    several    of    our    soldiers    suffered    severely. 
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.Jt'r(inip'>  inlfrvt'ution,  for  tlu'  j)ur])<)se  ol"  softtMiini^'  iiicasurfs 
iiU'uinst  the  i^uilly,  was  ivjjlicil  tn  by  an  order  ol'  tin*  day  issued 
by  Napoleon,  which  entrusted  the  trial  of  every  ci'inie  per- 
j)etrated  ai^ainst  the  French  army  to  a  cani})-tribunal  of  none 
but  French  officers. 

The  state  of  public  feelini;'  was  no  Ijetter  in  the  soutli  than 
in  the  north  of  the  empire.  The  refusal  of  all  political  liberty, 
and  well-nigh  all  national  independence,  a  yoke  less  hated  cer- 
tainly than  that  of  Austi'ia.  but  with  its  own  article  of  rij^'oiir, 
the  conscription,  incessant  war,  the  de]:)rivation  of  all  commerce, 
and  tlie  contest  with  the  Church,  at  Icnu'th  embittered  against 
{•"ranci-  the  Italians  who  had  originally  welcomed  lu-i'  with  the 
greatest  eagerness.  It  was  true  that  J^ombardy,  under  the 
mild,  regular,  but  erpiitable  government  of  I'rince  Fugene,  con- 
trasted as  it  was  with  the  harsh  rule  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
remained  traufjuil.  True,  too,  that  the  sentiments  of  Piedmont 
((ienoa  excepted,  which  sighed  for  the  opening  of  the  sea) 
were  u'rowiiiL;'  into  accoi'dance  with  those  of  l"'rance.  and  that 
th.'re  was  a  little  m<ire  sympathy  in  that  peO])]e  for  a  warlike 
policy;  but  in  Tuscany,  with  its  aversioii  for  wai'.  its  unbroken 
reminiscences  of  a  native  go\ernmenl,  gentle,  wise,  and  ]>hilo- 
sophical,  of  its  claims  as  a  l^irthplace  of  the  sovereignty  of 
intellect  over  Southern  Italy,  and  of  the  decided  intluence  of 
tin'  clergy;  in  Home,  where  the  populace  was  inconsolable  for 
the  crushed  Papacy,  where  the  anti])athy  to  tlu^  domination 
of  ritramontanes  was  as  vigorous  as  in  Calabria,  hatred  was 
scarce  dissend)led,  so  that  there,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  eni])ire, 
one  I'cvei'se  could  ]iroduce  the  burst  of  a  general  rising.  To 
bring  such  about,  the  presence  of  the  smallest  band  of  Fnglish- 
men  would  ha\"e  been  enough. 

Such  sentiments  diffused  over  so  many  different  countries 
were  doubtless  not  retlected  by  the  mirror  of  daily  ])ublicity. 
which  by  exaggerating  the  object  forces  those  to  survey  it 
^vho  would  willingly  blind  themselves  to  its  presence.  Fverv 
one  ex])crienced  the  truth  of  the  tales  in  his  own  ])ei-son.  but 
men's  hatred  was  confirm<'d  and  iheir  rage  insensibly  increased 
by  the  information  convfved  in  the  assent  of  traders  antl 
travellers,  that  in  this  and  that  ])ro\ince  the  self-same  outrages 
were  endured.  Napoleon  liad  certainly  a  mind  far  too  com])re- 
h>'nsive  not  to  discern  this  state  of  things  :  but  so  far  was  he 
fi'om  concluding  that  he  should  refrain  fi'om  aggravatinu'  the 
peril  liy  a  new  war.  ^o  far  from  rea>oiiing  as  on  his  retui'n 
fi-oin  the  campaign  of  W'agram.  when  he  for  a  niouKMit  lieut 
his  thoughts  to  the  ]")aciflcal ion  of  l'hiroj)e  by  the  restoration  of 
])eace,  that  he  inferred  from  all  this  the  Jiecessitv  of  instant 
wai'  with  Iviissia.  in  ho])e  of  eiaishing  at  once,  in  1812  as  in 
1809,  the  discontents  ready  to  burst  forth  into  action. 
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In  tire  meantime  lie  could  not  fail  to  observe  the  general 
fear  which  was  entertained  of  the  approaching  war,  and  he  was 
irritated  at  the  objections  which  were  not  addressed  to  him,  but 
which  he  divined  because  he  had  been  compelled  to  address 
them  to  himself,  and  he  frequently  answered  these  objections 
in  conversation  with  persons  who  had  not  even  thought  of 
them,  or  who  if  they  had  even  thought  of  them  would  not 
have  dared  to  express  them.  The  Arch-Chancellor  Cambaccres 
was  the  only  man  who  ventured  to  attempt  to  dissuade  his 
master  from  the  impending  enterprises,  and  to  him  Napoleon 
declared,  as  he  had  declared  to  all  the  world,  that  a  conclusive 
struggle  with  Russia  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  as  it 
was  necessary  the  sooner  it  took  place  the  better.  With  regard 
to  the  war  itself.  Napoleon  by  no  means  underrated  its  gravity ; 
and  whilst  he  admitted  that  it  would  probably  be  of  longer 
duration  than  those  he  had  hitherto  waged,  declared  that  he 
had  made  suitable  preparations  for  conducting  it  with  safety. 

After  having  insisted  upon  the  difficulties  of  the  war,  Prince 
Cambaccres  spoke  of  the  general  disposition  of  Germany,  of  the 
little  I'eliance  that  could  be  placed  on  the  good  faith  of  the  little 
German  princes,  or  of  Austria,  or  on  the  ability  of  the  King  of 
l^russia  to  keep  his  engagements.  Napoleon,  however,  treated 
all  those  fears  as  chimerical,  and  declared  that,  even  if  well 
founded,  they  would  all  be  guarded  against  by  a  powerful  army 
encamped  on  the  Elbe. 

Napoleon  now  hastened  to  make  such  arrangements  as  would 
enable  him  to  quit  Paris  at  the  first  movement  made  by  Russia. 
AVith  the  exception  of  the  waggons,  which  were  somewhat  be- 
hindhand, everything  proceeded  as  well  as  he  could  wish,  and 
he  was  able  to  reckon  that  before  May  or  June  at  the  farthest 
every  preparation  for  his  formidable  struggle^  would  have  been 
completed.  His  finances  were,  at  least  for  the  moment,  in  a 
state  to  meet  his  immense  expenses,  ills  budget,  whicli  used 
to  b(^  systematically  confined  to  seven  hundred  and  forty  or 
seven  hundred  and  seventy  millions,  had  suddenly  risen  to  nine 
liundred  and  fifty  millions,  an  augmentation  partly  due  to  the 
annexation  of  the  Roman  vStates,  Illyria,  Holland,  and  the  Ilan- 
sentic  de]iartments.  llollaiid.  however,  cost  more  than  she 
brought  on  account  of  her  debt,  which  absoi'ljed  thirty-one 
millions  out  of  fifty-Hve  millions  of  recei]its. 

In  .-iddition  to  this  augmentation  of  a  hundred  millions,  sixty 
millions  bad  been  added  to  the  revenue  by  the  famous  tariff  of 
the  THontli  of  August,  which  ]iennitted  im])ortation  of  colonial 
produce  at  a  duty  of  fifty  ]ier  cent.  I)ut  although  the  budget 
reckone(l  thus  a  hundred  millions  mon>  of  receipts,  there  still 
j-emained  a  delleit.  The  pei'sonnel  and  mat('riel  of  war,  which 
in  1810  had  absorljed,  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 
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the  second  one  liiuulred  and  fiity  millions,  alto<ifetlier  four 
hundred  millions,  had  rerpiired  ahont  four  hundred  and  eighty 
millions  in  181 1,  and  would  soon  need  more  than  five  hundred; 
whilst  the  navy,  which  had  formerly  cost  one  hundred  and  forty 
millions,  had  cost  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  since  the 
annexation  of  the  navies  of  Holland  and  the  llanse  towns. 
And  thus  tlie  new  resources  wliich  had  been  obtained  by  the 
annexation  had  not  only  been  absorbed  by  the  expenses  of 
military  administration,  but  this  annexation  had  even  been  a 
source  of  increased  expense.  Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
government  sales  of  contraband  goods,  and  confiscated  pro- 
perty of  the  great  Spanish  families,  had  produced  great  receipts. 
'I'he  products  of  these  various  sources  of  revenue  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  of  which  sum  Napoleon  devoted 
ninety  millions  to  the  arrears  due  on  account  of  former  1)udgets, 
and  there  th(m  remained  at  his  disposal  sixty  millions,  an  addi- 
tion to  his  domaine  extra onJinairr.  which,  after  deducting  all 
dotations  and  sums  expended  on  public  works,  still  amounted 
to  about  three  hundred  and  forty  millions;  but  as  a  portion  of 
this  sum  had  been  lent  to  the  treasury,  and  a  still  larger  por- 
tion was  due  from  West])halia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  only  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  millions  of  it  were 
immediately  available;  and  tliis  sum,  in  addition  to  the  sixty 
millions  before  mentioned,  formed  a  reserve  fund  of  one 
hundred  and  eighty  millions.  With  such  a  reserve,  therefore, 
and  a  l)ndget  which  could  afford  to  allow  five  hundred  millions 
to  the  military  service,  and  one  huiidred  and  seventy  to  that  of 
the  navy,  Naiioleon  believe(l  that  he  was  provided  with  funds 
sufficient  for  the  regular  payment  of  a  force  which  amounted, 
without  taking  into  account  the  national  guards,  to  twelve 
hundred  thousand  men,  of  wliom  ninc^  hundred  thousand  were 
I'reiich.  We  must  rememlx'r.  liowever.  that  the  three  liundred 
thousand  ti'oojis  in  the  Peninsula  only  cost  the  French  treasury 
I'oiiy  milli(uis.  the  remainder  of  the  expense  attending  their 
niaintenanci'  being  defi'ayed  by  S]iaiii  ;  and  that  this  was  also 
the  case  with  a  certain  numlx')-  of  troops  in  Illvria  and 
(Termany. 

Amouo'st  till'  most  impoi-tant  of  tlit>  affairs  which  Napoleon 
was  Muxioiis  to  arrange  l)efore  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  llussia  was  the  com])act  he  was  ready  to  enter  into  with 
Aini'rira  against  Knglanck  In  s]iite  of  the  success  of  Loi-d 
\\'tllington  in  S]iain.  the  domcslic  affairs  of  England  had 
laltcrly  fallen  into  a  still  itioi'e  disastrous  state;  her  merchants 
and  inanufacturers  were  almost  entirely  ruined;  her  lalxniring 
classes  wei'e  without  woi'k  and  without  food  ;  and  the  |-5ritish 
cabiin't  was  agu'ravating  these  e\ils  })y  its  extravagant  conduct 
with   respect  to  America.  wlii("l)  was  luiw  almost  the  onlv  u'reat 
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country  wliicli  remained  accessible  to  British  commerce,  and 
towards  which,  so  far  from  treating  it  with  caution  and  con- 
sideration, it  behaved  as  Napoleon  had  behaved  towards  the 
States  of  the  continent;  its  famous  orders  in  council,  which 
Napoleon  had  met  with  the  no  less  famous  decrees  of  Berlin 
and  Milan,  being  the  cause  of  a  quarrel  which  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out  into  open  war. 

America,  as  we  have  already  seen,  at  first  replied  to  these 
orders  and  decrees  by  interdicting,  by  the  law  of  embargo,  her 
vessels  from  touching  at  the  European  ports,  and  subsequently 
limited  this  prohibition  to  the  coasts  of  France  and  England, 
at  the  same  time  declaring  that  it  would  be  withdrawn  with 
respect  to  that  one  of  the  two  powers  which  should  renounce 
its  own  rigorous  system.  Napoleon  had  accordingly  withdrawn 
his  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan  as  regarded  America,  which 
country  had  in  return  repealed  the  law  of  embargo  with  respect 
to  France,  whilst  she  maintained  it  with  respect  to  England ; 
and  it  was  on  this  subject  that  she  was  now  engaged  in  a 
fjuarrel  with  the  latter  country. 

England  would  have  gained  more  than  France  by  imitating 
Napoleon's  conduct  with  respect  to  America  ;  but  the  spirit  of 
maritime  supremacy  permitted  her  only  to  modify  very  slightly 
her  orders  in  council,  instead  of  repealing  them  entirely.  She 
had  ceased  to  demand  that  American  vessels  should  resort  to 
the  banks  of  the  Thames  for  the  purpose  of  paying  her  tribute, 
but  declared  the  ports  of  the  French  empire  blockaded  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Eras  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  from  Toulon 
to  Orbitello,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  paper  blockade.  America  de- 
clared that  the  rights  of  neutrals  were  entirely  opposed  to  this 
fictitious  blockade,  and  that  she  would  maintain  her  law  of 
non-intercourse  with  respect  to  England  although  she  liad  re- 
pealed it  with  respect  to  France ;  and  a  last  outrage  committed 
i)y  England  rendered  war  between  the  two  countries  imminent. 
Under  the  pretext  that  many  of  her  sailors,  to  avoid  serving  in 
lier  navy,  had  emigrated  to  America,  she  boarded  American 
vessels  and  seized  all  the  sailors  speaking  English ;  and  of 
course,  as  the  two  nations  s]ioak  the  same  language,  she  thus 
seized  almost  as  many  Americans  as  English  subjects.  The 
vessels  of  the  former  country  frequently  resisted  this  treatment, 
and  thus  the  exas]ieration  between  the  two  countries  reached  its 
height,  and  war  between  them  was  regarded  as  inevitable. 

In  the  meantime  the  Englisli  op])Osition  had  numerous  anil 
just  causes  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  cabinet;  and  although 
the  op])()sition,  doubtless,  exaggeraterl,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
tlie  (U'rors  of  the  government,  it  would  but  have  expressed  the 
truth  had  it  declared  that  it  was  to  England's  interest  that  com- 
merce should  be  entirely  free,  whilst  it  was  to  the  advantage 
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ol'  Nupoleon  tliat  it  should  be  cliecked,  and  tlial  hy  its  unreason- 
able conduct  in  ])ersisting-  in  maintaining  its  orders  in  council 
it  was  preparing'  for  its  country  the  most  calamitous  of  privations, 
in  the  loss  of  relations  with  America,  and  a  war  which  could 
not  but  be  infinitely  dangerous  should  Napoleon  obtain  a  new 
triumph  in  the  plains  of  the  north. 

The  grave  question  of  Irish  emancipation  was  another  cause 
of  viohnit  division  between  the  various  ]^]nglish  parties.  Ireland 
was  at  this  time  in  a  worse  state  than  any  other  part  of  the 
V>ritish  dominions,  and  rec(uired  the  presence  of  troops  which 
could  have  been  much  more  usefully  employed  in  Portugal. 
'Ilie  opposition,  inflexible  on  this  point,  maintained  with  passion 
that  the  only  means  of  ap]i(^asing  Ireland,  and  setting  free  tlie 
ti-oops  by  which  it  was  held  in  check,  was  to  grant  it  an  ec(uality 
of  I'ights  with  the  other  portions  of  th(^  United  Kingdom.  In 
the  meantime  the  situation  of  parties  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons  was  such  that  a  single  check  experienced  by  the 
Ihiglisli  armies  would  have  overthrown  the  war  policy  ;  and  m 
s])ite  of  the  advantages  obtained  by  the  enemy  in  Spain,  and 
the  reverses  sustained  by  our  troops,  Napoleon  might  still,  by 
l(\ading  liis  forces  in  this  direction,  instead  of  th.rowing  them 
into  the  abyss  of  the  north,  have  turned  the  policy  of  England 
towards  peace. 

Althougli  Na])oleon  failed  to  see  this  state  of  things  in  its 
true  light,  he  comprehended  that,  as  the  English  were  alienat- 
ing the  Americans  by  e\ery  species  of  vexatious  conduct,  it  was 
necessary  to  draw  them  into  his  interest  by  an  entirely  opposite 
mode  of  treatment.  Tlie  gi'eat  difficulty  was,  how  to  be  able 
to  grant  ihe  commercial  favours  re((uired  by  America  without 
at  the  same  time  relaxing  the  continental  blockade.  Neverthe- 
less, haviiig  to  a  certain  extent  relaxed  with  respect  to  them  the 
restrictions  of  which  the  Americans  complained,  and  des]')atch(Ml 
^1.  Sei'iii-ier  tf)  Philadel]ihia  to  promise  them  the  most  free  ad- 
mission into  f^rance  should  they  definitively  break  with  Phigland. 
lie  flattered  himself,  and  the  event  pro\'ed  that  he  was  right, 
tliat  in  less  than  a  month  lie  would  have  formed  an  alliance 
^\■itl1  America  against  fhigland. 

Napol(H)n's  di])lomatic  efforts  with  regard  to  the  approach- 
ing war  were  not  confined  to  this  dii-ection.  Although  ex- 
cessivelv  irritated  against  Sweden,  he  nevertheless,  as  the 
crisis  of  affairs  ap]')roache(l.  listened  to  certain  hints  which 
])r(ib;il)lv  came  I'roni  Stockholm,  through  Bernadotte's  wife, 
tlie  si^lei'  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  who  was  much  distressed  at 
the  idea  of  a  rn]itnre  between  France  and  Sweden,  and  u])  to 
this  iiiouieiit  liad  l)een  unwilling  to  {|uit  I'aris.  These  hints 
were  to  the  elfect  that  the  (existing  misunderstanding  had  l)ee)i 
caused  by   M.   Al(|uier's  want  of  address,  that  tli(>  ])rince-i'oyal 
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was  only  anxioiiR  for  an  hononrable  opportunity  for  entering 
into  an  alliance  with  France,  that  his  connivance  in  the  contra- 
band traffic  was  only  caused  by  the  bad  state  of  the  Swedish 
finances,  which  this  traffic  increased ;  and  that  if  France  would 
subsidise  Sweden,  she  would  close  her  ports  against  the  English, 
and  provide  her  with  an  army  to  be  used  against  llussia.  Napo- 
leon very  much  doubted  the  sincerity  of  these  offers;  but  as  it 
was  quite  possible  that  P)ernadotte,  whose  advances  had  been 
very  coldly  received,  as  was  known  at  Paris,  by  England  and 
llussia,  might  be  really  returning  to  his  allegiance  to  France, 
it  was  necessary  that  such  an  ally  should  not  be  altogether  re- 
jected ;  for  the  march  of  a  Swedisli  army  upon  Finland,  wliilst 
a  F]"ench  army  should  advance  upon  Lithuania,  would  be  a  very 
useful  diversion ;  and  an  agent,  named  by  the  princess-royal, 
was  accordingly  authorised  to  convey  to  Stockholm  the  views 
and  re([uirements  of  the  French  court. 

In  the  meantime  the  month  of  March  was  drawing  to  a 
conclusion,  and  evcn'ything  was  succeeding  according  to  Napo- 
leon's wishes.  One  of  Davout's  divisions,  that  of  General 
I'^-iant,  liad  entered  Swedish  Pomerania,  and  after  having  put 
a  stop  to  what  remained  of  the  contraband  traffic,  liad  advanced 
to  Stettin  on  the  Oder.  The  division  Gudin  had  advanced 
farther  and  taken  iip  a  position  at  Stargard,  having  in  front 
of  it  tlie  cavalry  of  General  Bruyere  on  the  Dantzig  route. 
Desaix's  division  was  posted  at  Gastrin  on  the  Oder,  having 
its  light  cavalry  at  Landsberg  in  the  direction  of  Thorn  ;  whilst 
Marshal  Davout  himself,  with  the  divisions  IMorand  and  Gom- 
]>ans,  and  tlie  cuirassiers  attached  to  his  corps,  had  approached 
the  Oder,  and  was  ready  to  cross  it  at  the  first  signal.  Mar- 
shal Oudinot's  troops,  after  having  assembled  at  Munster,  had 
echeloned  on  the  Berlin  route  ;  and  Marshal  Ney  had  advanced 
from  Mayence  to  Ph-furth,  and  from  Erfurth  to  '^l^argan  on  the 
l^'ilbe.  The  Saxons  had  passed  the  Oder ;  the  A^iceroy  of  Italy, 
after  liaving  crossed  the  Al]is  with  his  army,  liad  traversed 
Bavaria,  rallied  the  Bavarian  troops,  and  advanced  almost  as 
far  as  the  Oder.  During  these  various  movements  the  officers 
had  ke]:)t  their  troops,  in  conformity  with  the  orders  they  had 
received,  under  as  strict  discipline  as  was  ]oossible,  but,  unfor- 
tiniately,  excesses  very  much  to  be  regretted  were  committed 
])y  the  corps  of  Marshal  Ney  and  Prince  Kugene,  which  recom- 
])ensed  themselves  for  some  ])rivations  they  had  had  to  endure 
at  the  expense^  of  the  countries  traversed. 

Up  to  tliis  ])eriod  no  rumour  had  announced  that  this  vast 
dis]ilay  of  foi'ce  had  ^irovoked  the  Piissians  to  take  the  initia- 
tiv(^ ;  and  eoiispfjiiently  Napoleon,  in  conformity  with  his  plan, 
ordered  a  fi-esh  movement  to  be  made  by  liis  troops  at  the 
eommenceuieiit  of  A]iril,  from  the  Oder  to  the  Vistula,  intend- 
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iiii^-  to  lialt  them  on  the  Littei*  river,  tlint  the  columns  minlit  be 
rnllitHl,  the  baggage  brouglit  u]),  and  tlie  veg'etation  sufliciently 
advanced  to  provide  for  the  cattle  during  their  progress.  At 
the  same  lime,  in  order  that  hostilities  might  be  delayed  until 
this  recpiired  advance  in  vegetation  had  taken  place,  he  sent 
another  despatch  to  ]\1.  de  Lanristou,  informing  him  of  this 
second  movement  made  by  the  troops,  and  dictating  to  him  the 
language  he  was  to  hold  on  the  occasion.  By  this  despatch 
M.  de  Lauriston  was  ordered  to  sa}',  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
l''rench  having  been  informed  of  the  march  of  the  Russian 
armies  towards  the  .Dwina  and  the  Dnieper  (which  was  entirely 
unl  ruej,  he  had  determined  to  take  up  a  position  on  the  Vistula, 
since  he  feared  an  invasion  of  the  Grand  Duchy  ;  but  that  he 
was  always  ready  to  treat  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  or  even 
to  hold  a  ])ersonal  interview  with  him  between  the  A'istula  and 
tlie  Niemen,  in  order  that  all  differences  might  be  settled  in  an 
amicable  conference  such  as  that  of  Tilsit  or  Erfurth. 

In  the  meantime,  the  greatest  resentment  at  these  proceedings 
was  felt  at  St.  Petersburg-,  and  the  presence  of  M.  de  Czernicheff, 
who  had  arrived  there  on  the  lOth  of  March  with  an  amicable 
letter  from  Napoleon,  but  with  personal  impressions  of  an  entirely 
opposite'  characte)-,  had  not  tended  to  tliminish  the  effect  of  the 
news  which  arrived  from  every  part  of  the  continent.  The  news 
of  the  two  treaties  ciitered  into  l)y  Napoleon  wiili  IVussia  and 
Austria,  rspecially  re\ealed  to  the  Em])eror  Alexander  and  his 
minister,  M.  de  J^omanzoff,  the  imminence  of  the  approaching 
danger;  for  as  Alexander  knew  that  Napoleon  had  delayed 
entering  into  tht'  fonuer  treaty  from  the  fear  of  givitig  too  much 
umbrage^  to  Russia,  lie  could  only  conclude  from  its  having  been 
now  signed  that  Na]K)leon  had  determined  upon  decided  action, 
and  no  longer  cared  for  dissimulation.  Prussia  had  sent  j\[.  de 
l\iu-scl)eck  to  St.  Petersburg  to  explain  to  the  I'hnperor  Alex- 
ander the  sad  necessity  she  found  herself  under  of  taking  part 
with  Prance  in  the  \var  against  Russia;  and  ^1.  de  Knesebeck, 
either  authorised  by  the  king,  or  carried  along  l)y  national  feeling, 
had  ])ennitted  himsell'  to  declare  that  lhe  King  of  Prussia  was 
in  his  heai-t  de\(i1e(l  lo  Jiussia.  and  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
he  should  l)e  speedily  able  to  ally  himself  with  .Alexander  should 
the  latter  pursue  ;i  wise  course  of  coiuluct  ;  and  with  respect  to 
this  lattei'  ])oint  M.  de  Knesebeclc  ga\-e  the  wise  advice,  wliich 
was  so  injurious  to  us.  tliat  the  IJussian  forces  should  retreat 
l)el'ore  the  Prench.  enticing  them  into  the  interior  of  Russia, 
and  then  attack  them  when  they  should  be  exhausted  by  liunger 
and  fatigue;  ])i'omising  tliat  --liould  this  plan  l)e  adoj^ted  the 
whole  of  (.'erinany  would  ally  itsi'lt'  with  Russia,  in  ordei-  to 
etl'ect  the  downfall  of  the  audacious  in\ader  who  during  Iwelvi; 
years  had  de\;istated  Europe. 
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Alexander  received  with  haughty  indulgence  the  explana- 
tions of  Frederick  William,  whilst  he  was  sedulously  attentive 
to  the  wise  counsels  of  his  envoy.  He  was  less  indulgent,  how- 
ever, towards  the  Austrian  ambassador,  M.  de  St.  Julien,  who 
denied  the  existence  of  the  treaty  between  his  country  and 
Napoleon,  and  did  so  in  good  faith,  since  his  court,  that  it  might 
the  more  surely  deceive  Alexander,  had  left  him  in  ignorance 
on  the  subject.  At  length  in  one  of  his  interviews  with  M.  de 
St.  Julien,  when  the  Austrian  minister  was  endeavouring,  as 
usual,  to  call  in  doubt  the  very  existence  of  a  treaty  between  his 
country  and  Napoleon,  Alexander  produced  a  copy  of  the  treaty 
itself,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  extreme  astonishment 
at  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  Austria,  which  he  regarded  as  an 
abandonment  of  the  cause  of  Europe,  and  declaring  that,  as  he 
could  not  defend  Europe  alone,  he  would  follow  the  general 
example  and  treat  with  Napoleon,  since  the  remoteness  of  his 
country  would  always  enable  him  to  maintain  his  indepen- 
dence, whilst  those  who  had  abandoned  him  would  remain  slaves. 
M.  de  St.  Julien,  who  was  a  member  of  the  vast  aristocratic 
coterie  which  overspread  the  continent,  and  was  inspired  with  a 
feeling  of  profound  hatred  against  France,  was  too  surprised 
and  confused  to  offer  any  excuse,  save  the  allegation  of  his 
ignorance  on  the  subject,  and  could  only  promise  that  in  a 
few  days  he  would  be  able  to  offer  satisfactory  explanations 
respecting  it. 

Although  Alexander  could  now  no  longer  doubt  that  war  was 
inevitable,  he  was  resolved  to  abstain  from  destroying  any  last 
chance  of  peace  which  might  yet  remain  by  taking  the  initiative, 
and  scrupulously  to  refrain  even  from  touching  with  his  advanced 
posts  the  territories  of  Napoleon's  allies.  He  further  resolved 
even  to  await,  before  quitting  St.  Petersburg,  some  act  more 
formally  aggressive  than  the  march  of  the  French  troops  upon 
the  Vistula,  and  in  the  meantime  held  last  interviews  with  M. 
de  Lauriston,  in  the  course  of  wliicli  he  shed  tears  as  he  spoke 
of  the  impending  war,  and  Napoleon's  injustice  in  attempting 
to  renounce  all  commerce  with  neutrals.  M.  de  Lauriston  was 
excessively  urgent  that,  even  if  M.  de  Nesselrode  were  not  sent, 
some  one  should  be  sent  with  a  reply  to  the  communications 
and  letter  sent  by  Napoleon  througli  M.  de  Czernicheff,  and 
although  Alexander  declared  such,  a  step  was  evidently  useless, 
he  nevertlu'less  wrote  a  letter  to  Najjoleon  in  answer  to  the  one 
carried  to  St.  Petersburg  by  ]\I.  de  Cziernicheff,  in  which  he 
declared  that  lu^  had  at  all  times  been  anxious  to  bring  his 
disputes  witli  Napok^on  to  an  amicable  termination,  and  that 
the  world  would  one  day  acknowledge  wliat  he  had  done  to- 
wards this  end  ;  t  hat  he  had  sent  to  Prince  K^oiirakin  ])owers  to 
negotiate,  and  that  this  uiubassador  had  always  been  in  posses- 
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sion  of  them,  and  that  he  was  ardently  desirous  that  on  the  new 
bases  thus  set  forth  a  pacific  arrangement  might  be  attained. 
M.  de  Serdobin  was  the  bearer  of  these  last  conditions,  and  by 
them  Alexander  declared  himself  ready  to  accept  any  compensa- 
tion for  Oldenburg  that  might  be  offered  him  ;  to  make  such 
changes  in  the  ukase  of  December  18 10,  of  which  French 
industry  complained,  as  might  be  compatible  with  the  interests 
of  Kussia ;  and  to  examine  even  if  Napoleon's  own  commercial 
system  could  not  be  adopted  in  Eussia — on  condition  that  the 
absolute  exclusion  of  neutrals,  especially  Americans,  should  not 
be  demanded,  and  that  the  French  troops  should  evacuate  Old 
Prussia,  the  Duchy  of  AVarsaw,  and  Swedish  Pomerania. 

The  llussian  court  had  refrained  as  yet  from  entering  into  any 
engagement  with  England,  in  conformity  with  her  plan  of  avoid- 
ing any  step  which  might  render  war  inevitable.  Indirect  com- 
munications, however,  had  been  opened  in  the  Swedish  court, 
which  pre])ared  the  way  for  the  immediate  formation  of  an 
alliance  between  the  two  countries  as  soon  as  circumstances 
should  have  rendered  reserve  unnecessary  ;  and  this  moment 
having  arrived,  or  nearly  arrived,  when  Xapoleou  had  not 
hesitated  to  conclude  his  alliance  with  Prussia  and  Austria. 
Alexander  sent  M.  de  Suchtelen  to  confer  with  Mr.  Thornton, 
the  agent  sent  thither  by  the  English  government,  not  only 
respecting  the  conditions  of  ^jeace  with  England,  but  also  of  an 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance 
of  war  "  (lut ranee  with  ]•' ranee. 

In  the  meantime,  as  Pernadotte  became  urgent  for  an  answer 
to  his  ]:)roposLtiun  to  the  Russian  court,  and  as,  although  it  dis- 
trusted very  much  the  character  of  the  new  prince-royal,  his 
true  relations  \vith  France  were  shown  by  the  occu])ation  of 
Swedish  Pomerania  by  the  troops  of  ^[arshal  Davout,  on  the 
5th  of  \\)\'\\  fthe  24th  of  ]March  with  the  Pussians).  Alexander 
concluded  a  treaty  \vitli  the  court  of  Stockholm,  which  cojiceded 
I0  it  the  object  of  its  most  ardent  wishes,  namely,  Norway,  and 
guaranteed  to  the  two  States  their  actual  ]'>ossessions,  which  was. 
in  fact,  a  surrender  by  Sweden  of  the  possession  of  Finland  to 
Uiissia.  For  the  realisation  of  the  views  set  forth  in  this  treaty. 
it  wa-^  agreed  that  Sweden  should  assemble  an  army  of  thirty 
thousand  men.  and  that  Pussia  should  leiul  her  one  of  twenty 
thousaiul;  that  with  these  fifty  thousand  men  the  prince-royal 
was  fir-t  to  sei/e  Xorway.  and  that  when  this  C)pei"ation,  which  it 
wa<  sii])]')ose(l  would  Ih'  an  ensy  one.  should  have  been  accom- 
])lished,  he  should  descend  upon  some  point  in  Germany  and 
take  th.e  1-^rencli  army  in  th(>  rear.  It  was  not  ex])ressed,  but  it 
was  undei'stiiod.  that  Hritain  was  to  assist  in  this  diversion  with 
boll)  sub-itVii's  aiul  troops.  In  tlie  meant inie  Denmark  was  to  lie 
informed  of  the  manner  in  \vhieh  >he  was  to  be  despoiled,  and 
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offered  a  recompense  in  Germany,  not  distinctly  pointed  out, 
but  such  as  the  future  war  could  not  fail  to  procure  for  her ;  if 
Denmark  did  not  consent  to  these  terms,  war  was  immediately 
to  be  declared  against  her;  and  that  as  there  could  not  but  be 
considerable  doubt  respecting  the  manner  in  which  such  a  treaty 
would  be  regarded,  not  only  by  J^urope,  but  even  by  Sweden  her- 
self, it  was  agreed  that  the  ywedish  cabinet  should  commence 
by  declaring  her  neutrality  with  regard  to  the  belligerent  powers, 
and  from  this  state  of  neutrality  should  pass  to  a  state  of  war 
against  France. 

The  most  important  question  which  Alexander  had  to  consider 
was  that  respecting  peace  with  the  Turks.  The  certainty  of  war 
between  France  and  Russia  had  induced  the  Turks  to  resist  any 
concessions  to  Russia,  whilst  they  persisted  in  refusing  to  become 
our  allies,  for  they  could  not  forget  their  resentment  at  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  treated  at  Tilsit,  although  the 
new  course  of  jDolicy  adopted  by  France  had  been  of  a  kind  to 
recompense  them.  In  the  meantime,  as  nothing  could  be  more 
disadvantageous  to  Russia  than  the  continuance  of  war  with 
Turkey,  and  as  it  was  very  probable  that  a  hundred  thousand 
men  withdrawn  from  the  Danube  on  the  Vistula,  and  carried 
against  the  Hank  of  the  French,  would  be  sufficient  to  change 
the  destiny  of  the  war,  Alexander  determined  to  send  Admiral 
Tchitchakoff  on  a  mission  to  the  east ;  and  giving  him  the  im- 
mediate command  of  the  army  of  the  Danube,  and  the  eventual 
command  of  the  army  of  General  Tarmazoff,  actually  in  Volhynia, 
directed  him  to  make  either  peace  or  war,  resigning  a  few  of  the 
demands  hitherto  made  by  Russia,  demanding,  for  exam]5le, 
l^essarabia  alone,  and  taking  the  Pruth  as  a  frontier  instead  of 
the  Sereth ;  and  should  they  not  yield  to  these  conditions,  to 
snatch  from  them  by  energetic  warfare  what  they  refused  to 
peaceful  negotiation. 

In  the  meantime  the  news  which  continued  to  arrive  increased 
the  anxiety  felt  at  St.  Petersburg  to  the  highest  pitch,  when 
there  suddenly  arrived  an  employe  of  the  Russian  legation  sent 
by  Prince  Kourakin  with  tlie  information  that  one  of  the  servants 
of  the  Russian  eiubassy  had  been  arrested  in  Paris  on  a  charge 
of  tampering  with  the  persons  employed  in  the  I'^rench  govern- 
ment offices,  and  had  been  refused  to  Prince  Kourakin,  who  had 
deniandcd  his  sui'rend(n'  in  Ihu  name  of  diplomatic  ])rivileges. 
I3ut  a  still  graver  piece  of  information  brought  by  M.  Divoff  was 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  fallen  in  with  the  troops  of  JMarshal 
Davout  beyond  the  f*]lbing.  All  parties  in  St.  I^etersburg  de- 
clared that  Alexander  could  no  longer  delay  to  repair  to  liis 
headquarters.  Alexander  had  not  time  to  see  M.  de  Lauriston 
before  his  departure,  but  lie  sent  Iiis  assurances  of  his  esteem, 
and  declarations  that  he,  Alexander,  did  not  ((uit  his  capital  to 
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comiueiicc  tin'  war,  but  if  possible  to  delay  it,  affiriiiiii<j^  once 
more  that  lie  would  be  ready  at  his  head({uarters  to  ne<ifotiate  a 
peace  ou  the  most  equitable  and  moderate  bases. 

On  the  2 1st  of  April,  having  first  performed  his  devotions  in 
public  in  the  church  of  Cazan,  Alexander  set  out  on  his  road, 
accompanied  by  the  chief  persons  of  liis  government  and  his 
court,  and  proceeded  towards  Wilna.  At  the  moment  of  his 
departure  he  received  a  satisfactory  communication  from  Austria, 
declaring  that  if  Hussia  would  take  no  proceedings  against  her 
territory,  she  need  fear  nothing  from  the  30,000  Austrian  troo})s. 
In  tlie  meantime  M.  de  Lauriston  awaited  at  St.  iVtersburg 
orders  from  his  court  for  his  departure,  for  he  did  not  wish  by 
demanding  his  passports  to  add  a  new  war  signal  to  all  those 
which  had  already  been  given  in  spite  of  all  his  exertions  to 
the  contrary. 

Napoleon  awaited  the  moment  when  Alexander  should  cpiit 
St.  Peter.sburg  to  depart  from  Paris,  and  in  anticipation  of 
this  moment  had  ordered  a  third  movement  of  his  troops,  by 
which  they  would  be  advanced  upon  the  ^'istula,  where  he 
intended  that  they  should  pass  the  month  of  May.  He  ordered 
^larshal  Davout  to  concentrate  his  troops  between  Marien- 
werder,  Marienberg.  and  hilbing,  the  Prussians  being  always 
ill  advance  as  far  as  the  Xiemen  ;  Marshal  Oudinot  to  take  up 
a  position  at  IJantzig,  so  far  as  to  form  the  left  of  Marshal 
Davouts  position  ;  Ney  to  establish  himself  at  Thorn,  so  as  to 
form  the  right ;  whilst  Prince  Eugene  was  to  advance  to  l*lock 
on  the  Vistula  with  the  i>a\arians  and  Italians  ;  King  Jerome 
to  asseni1)le  at  AN'arsaw  the  Poles.  Saxons,  and  Westphalians  ; 
the  guard  to  take  u])  a  position  at  Posen  ;  and  the  Austrians  to 
deljouch  from  CJalicia  to  Valencia.  In  this  new  position  the 
army  would  occupy  the  line  of  the  Vistula  from  Bohemia  to 
1  he  Ijaltic.  and  present  a  formidable  mass  of  five  hundred 
thousand  men.  without  taking  into  account  the  reserves. 

in  the  meantime,  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  actual  hostilities 
until  tlif^  month  of  June,  Napoleon  had  recoui'se  to  fresh  subter- 
fuges, by  this  means  causing  a  delay  which  was  to  be  one  of 
the  pi-iiicipal  causes  of  the  luisfortunes  of  the  approaching 
caiii])aign.  lie  had  rescjlved.  therefore,  to  send  a  new  envoy 
to  Alexandei'.  who  should  re]ieat  to  him  all  that  M.  de  Lauriston 
had  already  said,  in  new  words  and  under  another  form,  and 
for  this  ])nr|)ose  selected  M.  de  Nar])onne.  who  had  entered 
his  ser\ire  in  i  S09  as  go\ernor  of  Ivaab.  and  directed  him  to 
rejiair  to  Alexander's  head'iuartm'S  as  the  bearer  of  Napoleon's 
coni]")Iimeiils.  and  wliilsl  avoiding  all  dissensions  foreign  to  his 
mission,  to  express  a  desire  and  even  a  hope  that  an  armed 
negotiation  ])etween  the  two  sovereigns  on  the  Niemen  would 
not  only  put    an    end  to  the  war.  but   bring  about    a  renewal  of 
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the  alliance  between  them.  M.  de  Narbonne  was  to  declare 
the  object  of  his  mission  to  be  to  repair  the  errors  of  the 
French  generals,  whose  impatience  or  want  of  thought  had 
permitted  them  to  indulge  in  aggressive  acts  without  the  orders 
of  their  government ;  whilst  he  had  to  declare,  should  Russian 
troops  have  advanced  at  all  beyond  their  own  territories,  that 
such  an  advance  was  a  very  excusable  military  precaution ; 
and  he  was  directed  by  those  methods  to  amuse  Alexander  for 
twenty  or  thirty  days  with  the  idea  that  a  negotiation  would 
put  a  stop  to  the  war.  At  the  same  time  Napoleon  informed 
M.  de  Narbonne  of  the  true  purposes  of  his  mission,  and 
directed  him  to  make  the  most  accurate  possible  observations 
of  all  that  might  come  under  his  notice  at  the  Russian  head- 
(piarters. 

These  last  precautions  having  been  taken.  Napoleon  pre- 
pared to  set  out,  proposing  to  proceed  first  to  Dresden,  and 
to  remain  there  during  two  or  three  weeks  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  court,  which  should  present  to  the  world  such  a 
display  of  power  as  it  had  not  seen  since  the  days  of  Charle- 
magne, Cassar,  and  Alexander. 

At  the  moment  of  his  departure  he  determined,  in  spite  of 
the  remonstrances  of  the  prince  arch-chancellor,  on  a  violent 
measure,  which  placed  his  government  on  a  level  with  the 
revolutionary  governments  which  had  preceded  it.  This 
measure  was  a  tax  on  corn.  The  dearth  had  continued,  the 
price  of  corn  had  risen  to  sixty  or  seventy  francs  the  hecto- 
litre, a  price  which  would  be  exorbitant  now,  but  which  was 
mucli  more  so  then,  and  the  populace  mingled  with  its  cries 
of  famine  passionate  accusations  against  the  farmers  and  corn 
dealers ;  and  Napoleon,  unable  to  resist  his  desire  of  putting  a 
violent  check  to  the  excessive  dearness,  and  believing  that  he 
could  deal  with  commerce  as  he  dealt  with  Europe,  published 
various  decrees  in  the  beginning  of  May,  by  which  the  prefects 
were  not  only  empowered  to  draw  iip  tariffs  for  the  sale  of 
wheat  accordiug  to  local  circumstances,  but  also  to  compel 
those  in  whose  hands  it  was  to  bring  it  to  market. 

On  the  9th  of  INlay,  after  having  confidc^d  his  personal  power 
I0  the  Arch-Chancellor  Cambaceres,  and  recommended  liim  to 
use  it,  not  i'aithfidly,  for  he  could  not  doubt  his  fidelity,  but 
energetically,  of  which  there  was  much  greater  doubt,  and 
after  having  left  as  a  protection  for  his  wife,  his  child,  and 
the  centre  of  Europe  some  hundreds  of  old  soldiers  of  the 
im]ierial  guard  wlio  were  incapable  of  any  active  services,  and 
after  liaving  ri^peatedly  declared  to  all  with  wlioin  lie  conversed 
tliat  he  hazarded  nothing  by  this  distant  wai\  \vhicli  he  intended 
to  conduct  with  great  care,  and  to  conclude  in  two  cam]iaigns, 
lie   set  out    for   Dresden  with  the  empress,  fi'um  the  midst,  not 
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of  tiif  affection  of  his  people,  but  of  the  admiration,  fear,  and 
isubtnission. 

llaWng  arrived  at  Mayence  on  tlie  iith.  he  employed  the 
1 2tli  in  visiting'  the  fortifications,  in  giviiiL;-  orders,  and  the 
commencement  of  that  reception  of  sovereigns  in  which  most 
of  the  princes  of  the  continent  were  successively  to  take  part. 
i)n  the  13th  the  imperial  court  passed  the  Rhine,  stopped  for  a 
moment  at  xVschaffenberg  with  the  prince-primate,  and  on  the 
following  day  met  the  King  of  W'urtemberg,  who,  a  proud  sove- 
reign of  a  little  State,  paid  Napoleon  the  compliment  of  meet- 
ing him  on  his  way,  but  not  the  flattery  of  accompanying  him 
to  Dresden.  The  imperial  court  passed  the  night  at  Wurzburg 
with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Wurzburg,  uncle  of  the  empress,  slept 
at  Bareuth  on  the  following  night,  and  on  the  15th  at  I'lauen, 
traversing  licrmany  through  the  midst  of  unheard-of  crowds 
with  whom  curiosity  counterbalanced  hate,  and  the  emotions 
of  whose  curiosity,  in  fact,  expressed  themselves  in  a  manner 
which  almost  resembled  the  expressions  of  affection  and  joy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  i6th  the  good  sovereigns  of  Saxony  mef 
the  imperial  court  at  Fryburg.  and  in  the  evening  accompanied 
it  on  its  entrance  into  their  capital. 

On  the  following  day,  the  17th.  Xapoleon  held  a  levee,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  displayed  himself  courteous  but  haughty, 
and  appeared  much  more  intoxicated  with  his  power  than  he 
really  was,  for  certain  glimmerings  of  the  truth  had  not  failed 
to  cross  his  spirit.  J'ut  his  doubts  w(n'e  short,  and  scarcely  in- 
terrii]ited  his  confidence  in  his  unvarying  success,  in  the  extenf 
of  his  forces,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  genius. 

Napoleon  expected  to  meet  at  Dresden  the  Emperor  and 
l']m]iress  of  Austria,  the  latter  of  the  house  of  Modena,  haughty 
and  disdainful  of  the  recent  grandeur  of  her  son-in-law.  the 
former  delighted  to  witness  the  state  of  a  daughter  wliom  he 
lti\t'd,  though  ashamed  of  the  degradation  of  his  nation.  He 
was  of  that  oi'der  of  mind  which  excuses  treason  on  the  ground  of 
ui-cessity,  and  escapes  from  remorse  in  thoughtlessness,  WhiK' 
his  word  was  pledged  to  Alexander,  he  listened  to  the  overtures 
of  his  rival,  desirous  of  securing  himself  in  either  event  froin 
risk.  I  lis  family  pride  had  been  flattered  by  an  Italian  auti- 
(|uarian,  who  demonstrated  the  ]')rincely  rank  of  the  Bonajiartes 
of  Ti'tniso  in  the  ]\Ii(l(llr  Agt^s  ;  ami  wliich.  as  w(»ll  as  his  own 
I'evi'rses.  \eiled  foi'  the  time  ihe  affections  of  his  em])ress.  who 
was  conciliated  l)v  the  presents  and  sedulous  courtesv  and  e^'ell 
filial  dufifiilne>s  of  Na])ole()n. 

it  w.is  ow  the  first  (.lay  alone  that  the  King  of  Saxonv  enter- 
tained th«>  allied  soNcreign--.  A  ftei'wards.  althouL^ii  in  his  own 
capital,  he  a|)j)eared  the  L;iie->t  of  the  e]U])*M-f)r.  f^r  whom  a 
nio\al)le  nalac  hail  been  forwarded  I'rom   l*;u'i>.      hri'sden  o\er- 
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flowed  with  princes  and  ministers  jostling  each  other  to  catch 
sight  of  or  exchange  a  word  with  him  whose  present  grandeur 
sometimes  appeared  but  the  antecedent  of  a  tragic  catastrophe, 
and  the  consequent  enfranchisement  of  Europe,  sometimes  the 
offspring  of  a  constant  good  fortune,  and  the  pledge  of  success 
against  infatuated  Eussia.  But  such  ilattery,  however  it  might 
inflate  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  fell  unheeded  on  the  satiated  ears 
of  the  emperor,  who  by  night  devised  employment  for  the 
thousand  courtiers  who  attended  his  progress.  One  matter 
demanding  his  attention  was  the  discontent  of  Germany  at  the 
burden  which  the  march  of  the  French  army  imposed. 

Prussia's  contract  for  the  supply  of  the  troops  had  been 
frustrated  by  Napoleon's  reluctance  to  discover  the  line  of 
march.  Thus  Key's  and  Eugene's  soldiers,  many  of  tliem  from 
Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria,  and  therefore  the  more  careless  of 
outrages,  the  blame  of  which  France  must  bear,  had  given 
occasion  for  loud  murmurs.  The  additional  subject  of  dissatis- 
faction with  Prussia  was  the  occupation  of  Spandau  and  Pillau, 
the  key  of  the  cape  of  Frische-haff,  under  pretence  of  providing 
a  guard  for  the  war  materiel,  for  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty,  these  forts  served  as  the  depot.  The  king  was 
resolved,  spite  of  the  feeling  of  hiimiliation  which  made  him 
dread  the  festivities  of  Dresden,  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
emperor  on  these  topics,  and  sent  a  favourite  to  the  latter,  and 
therefore  a  living  proof  of  the  folly  of  haste  in  matters  of  life 
and  death  (for  Napoleon  had  once  condemned  him  to  be  shot), 
M.  de  llatzfeld,  to  confer  on  the  inatter.  This  nobleman  was 
well  received,  but  Frederick  William  was  too  iuiportant  a  monu- 
ment of  the  glory  of  France,  and  therefore  his  presence  was 
commanded.  Other  grave  themes  of  discussion  were,  firstly, 
the  reply  of  the  English  government  to  the  last  offer  of  France, 
intimating  an  acquiescence  in  the  general  clianges  of  the  map 
of  Europe,  on  the  terms  of  restitution  of  Sicily  to  tlie  house 
of  Bourbon,  Portugal  to  that  of  Braganza,  and  of  Spain  to 
Ferdinand  A  II.,  with  whose  cause  London  had  identified  itself, 
proposals  wliicli,  though  made  with  dij)louiatic  courtesy,  an  in- 
credulity as  to  th(^  sincerity  of  France's  desire  for  peace  neutral- 
ised ;  and  secondly,  a  much  more  serious  matter,  tlie  deuiaml 
of  his  ])ass])ort  by  I'rince  Kourakin,  in  consccpience,  as  was 
afterwards  discovered,  of  the  detention  of  a  servant  supposed 
to  be  im])licated  in  a  conspiracy,  and  the  refusal  to  negotiate 
on  the  basis  of  a  retreat  to  tlie  Oder,  as  pi'oposed  by  M.  de 
Scrdobin.  The  prince  was  dissuaded  from  pt'rsistiug  in  his 
iutcuiiou  by  the  Duke  of  JJassano,  but  Napoleon,  fearful  of 
being  forced  to  move  befort^  June,  when  vegetation  should  be 
far  advanced,  and  the  troo])S  suiliciently  I'c^sted,  instructed  INl. 
de   Lauriston   to  tlcmand    |)ermission  to  follow  Alexander  from 
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St.  I't^trsbm't^-.  uIkm'o,  tliontrli  trpated  witli  politeness,  lie  could 
liear  nothing  of  importance,  to  ^V'ilna.  When  there  he  was  to 
remonstrate  on  the  menacing  act  of  Prince  Koiirakin,  and  ^l. 
de  Serdohin's  ]irr)posilion  for  the  evacuation  of  Old  I'rnssia 
before  the  cMicliision  of  a  treaty  (though  nntrnly  so  repre- 
sented), terms  more  insolent  tlian  any  offered  hy  Napoleon, 
even  after  the  rout  of  Ansterlitz  and  Friedland.  Shonld  ]\[. 
de  T.aiiriston  fail  fan  extreme  case)  in  obtaining  leave,  he  must 
demand  his  ]iassport.  though  even  tlu^  transmission  of  messages 
to  and  fro  sliould  occupy  from  five  to  twenty  days.  In  the 
other  case,  besides  the  gain  of  time,  there  would  l)e  the  ad- 
\antage  of  ha\ing  ^I.  de  Laiiriston's  personal  report  as  to  the 
warlike  ])repai'ations  at  AN'ilna.  and  e\e\\  the  infr)rmation  collected 
bv  acute  couriers  while  passing  by  the  advanced  posts. 

Napoleon's  attention  was  engaged,  too.  by  vain  hopes  held 
out  bv  Sweden  of  a  diversion  on  the  Hank,  for  the  treaty  of 
the  5tli  of  Api'il  was  secret,  and  the  readiness  to  receive  Norway 
in  lieu  of  l''inland  was  unknriwu  to  him  ;  as  also  by  the  ])romise 
of  Tui'key.  which,  while  resolute  against  any  treatv  with  liussia 
wliich  shonld  inx'olve  tlie  resignation  of  ^loldavia  and  A\'allachia, 
was  reluctant  to  give  up  even  Bessarabia  in  the  event  of  l^'ranci^ 
commencing  hostilities  at  once.  General  Androssy  was  de- 
spatched to  Constantinople  tr)  assure  the  sultan. 

The  imprirtant  sul)iect  of  Poland  still  remained  trt  lie  decided. 
In  the  meantime  all  tlie  world  expected  to  behold  its  reconstitu- 
tion.  and  Itelieved  that  this  was  tlie  motive  which  had  induced 
Napoleon  to  engage  in  the  im])ending  war.  lifiw,  in  fact,  could 
he  make  use  of  tho-e  provinces  which  a  fortunate  war  might 
give  intf)  his  hands,  if  he  wei-e  not  to  devote  them  to  this  noble 
])iirpf)St^  ?  ^Ir)reover.  Na]:)oleon  himself,  when  on  the  point  of 
eiiM'Mgiiig  in  a  new  war  with  Pussia,  had  acbuitted  that  one  of 
the  natural  coiiseijuences  of  that  war  would  be  the  I'estoration 
of  Poland.  But  unfortunately  his  good  sense,  which  in  the 
iiiid>t  of  his  rash  enterjirise  ])ursued  him  as  a  kind  of  remorse, 
])rohi1jited  him  to  indulge  in  hojies  ol'  the  success  of  such  a 
measure  of  )-e])aration  as  this.  In  his  first  campaign  of  1807 
he  had  found  considei-able  enthusiasm  in  I'osen.  Cracow,  A\'ar- 
saw.  and  soine  otliei'  large  towns,  but  he  had  nowluM'e  ob- 
ser\"ed  that  uni\-ei-sa]  and  irresistible  vehemence  which  could 
ha\i-  ren<l(M'e(J  ])racticabl(^  a  national  i-econstitution.  And 
matters  in  this  res])ect  had  not  sensibly  changed  in  1S12.  The 
liigli  nobli'vsc  was  (li\ided.  tlie  lesser  was  ruined,  and  the  peojile 
engaged  in  the  ]-)ainful  struggle  with  adversity.  ^Nforeover.  the 
continental  bloclcade.  the  might  ol'  which  had  fallen  with 
peculiar  severity  upon  fVdand.  had  little  tended  to  attach  its 
]ieo]ile  to  Fi'ance,  and  had  entii'ely  alienated  the  .lews,  whose 
commercial  resoiu'ces  rendered  them  im])ortant  jiersons  in  cases 
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of  war.  The  fervour  of  Polisli  sentiment  was,  indeed,  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  army — of  which  one  portion  had  fought 
with  ns  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain,  whilst  the  other,  formed 
under  Prince  Poniatowski,  but  in  our  school,  had  distinguished 
itself  in  1809  in  the  defence  of  the  Grand  Duchy — to  the  large 
and  patriotic  city  of  Warsaw,  and  to  the  other  cities  of  the 
Grand  Duchy,  whose  enthusiasm  it  was  easy  to  excite.  All  that 
Napoleon  could  hope  to  effect,  therefore,  was  a  large  develop- 
ment of  the  Polish  army  ;  to  increase  it  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  or  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  by  means  of 
its  army  to  raise  Poland  once  more  to  the  rank  of  nations. 
But  unhappily  he  could  spare  neither  the  time  nor  the  resources 
for  the  execution  of  such  a  plan. 

In  the  meantime  Napoleon  determined  to  spare  no  efforts  to 
excite  in  Poland  that  patriotic  emotion  by  means  of  which  he 
hoped  to  obtain  both  men  and  money,  and  with  this  object 
resolved  to  send  some  considerable  person  to  Warsaw  with  the 
title  of  ambassador,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  a  declaration 
that  he  regarded  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  as  a  new  State, 
not  simply  an  appanage  of  Savoy,  but  an  independent  existences 
and  capable  of  resuming  the  position  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Poland.  This  personage  was  to  urge  the  Poles  to  confederate, 
to  rise  en  masse,  to  form  a  general  Diet,  and  to  double  and  triple 
the  army  of  Prince  Poniatowski.  For  this  difficult  mission 
Napoleon  selected  M.  de  Talleyrand,  and  the  selection  was  a 
good  one,  for  in  addition  to  great  personal  cjualities,  which 
r(»ndered  him  peculiarly  fitted  for  such  a  mission,  he  was  at 
this  moment  the  confidant  even  to  infidelity  of  the  court  of 
Vienna,  and  he  would  therefore  be  able  to  cause  less  disquiet 
than  any  other  to  this  court  in  the  pursuit  of  his  delicate 
mission.  But  on  this  very  side  the  project  failed,  for  with  an 
impatience  little  worthy  of  him  he  was  guilty  of  such  impru- 
dences on  the  subject  at  th(»  court  of  Vienna,  that  Napoleon  ex- 
perienced new  distrust  with  respect  to  him,  and  having  arrived 
at  Dresden  seeking  some  one  whom  he  might  send  to  Warsaw 
in  his  place,  his  choice  fell  upon  the  Archbishop  of  Malines,  M. 
de  Pradt,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  chosen  a  man 
who  liad  more  spirit  and  less  prudence. 

Having  summoned  M.  de  Pradt  and  announced  to  him  his 
ap]K)intment  to  th(>  mission — we  are  about  to  attempt,  he  said, 
I0  rendei'  Russia  less  powerful,  less  ambitions,  less  proud,  with- 
out. 1iowe\'er,  having  any  intention  to  destroy  her.  With  such 
intentions,  lie  continued,  the  I'econstitution  of  Poland  was  an 
object  eN-idently  desirable,  but  that  in  every  case  it  was  necessary 
that  I'olaiul  sliould  pour  out  her  own  blood,  since  France  could 
not  re\iviry  her  supply  by  slunlding  Ium-  own.  At  the  same 
lime   lie   poiTit(Ml   out    the    necessity   of    behaving   with    much 
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]ii-iKleiice  with  respect  to  Austria.  The  archbishop  sot  out,  at 
once  terrified  and  proud  of  the  task  set  before  him,  for  he  was 
ambitious  of  beiuo-  in  his  own  af^e  one  of  those  great  politicians 
of  whom  the  Church  had  furnished  such  remarkable  specimens 
in  times  gone  by. 

The  orders  he  had  received  to  behave  cautiously  with  respect 
to  Austria,  whilst  at  the  same  time  striving  to  excite  the  national 
sentiments  of  the  Poles,  were  very  appropriate  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  moment.  She  had  been  so  ill  treated  in  the  course  of 
the  territorial  arrangements  of  the  age,  es]-)(_'cially  when  Napoleon 
had  directed  them,  that  she  had  no  wish  to  be  dragged  into  any 
further  discussions  with  him  respecting  territory,  and  her  lan- 
guage with  reference  to  the  compensation  she  might  receive 
from  Poland  was  so  vague,  cold,  and  evasive,  that  Napoleon, 
])erceiving  that  her  troops  would  soon  be  on  his  flank  and  in  his 
rear,  temporised  with  her  whilst  he  awaited  the  advent  of  the 
divinity  from  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  expecting  the 
accomplishment  of  all  his  wishes — Victory. 

Napoleon,  having  devoted  three  days  to  these  various  affairs, 
now  ])repared  to  depart,  when  the  King  of  Prussia  arrived  at 
Dresden  to  complete  the  circle  of  crowned  courtiers.  He  arrived 
on  the  26th  of  IMay,  and  was  received  with  the  respect  due  to 
his  character,  which  was  respectable,  although  false,  in  obedience 
to  stern  necessity,  and  to  his  rank,  which  was  still  very  elevated 
amongst  sovereigns  notwithstanding  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country.  Napoleon  conversed  with  him  with  much  openness 
respecting  his  projects,  and  took  pains  to  convince  him  and  ^[. 
de  Hardenberg  that  he  had  no  designs  against  the  Prussian 
territories.  He  excused  the  excesses  committed  by  the  French 
troops  on  their  march,  proniised  that  all  the  damage  they  caused 
should  be  jiaid  for,  and  moreover,  that  Prussia  should  receive  a 
large  territorial  compensation  sliould  the  war  have  a  prosperous 
issue.  lie  had  ]:)ersuaded  Frederick  AVilliam,  who  had  resolved 
I0  retire  into  Silesia  during  the  war,  not  to  cpiit  his  royal  resi- 
dence, that  lie  might  thus  dis]ilay  a  confidence  in  his  royal  ally, 
which  would  have  a  good  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  ]X)])ulations  ; 
and  when  the  latter  presented  liis  son  to  the  empei'or.  and 
offered  him  to  him  as  one  of  his  aides-de-camp,  he  appeared 
less  sad  than  usual,  althriugh  he  was  treated  with  less  considera- 
tion in  the  midst  of  this  wondrous  assemblage  of  ])rinces  tlinn 
he  deserved. 

The  month  of  ^lay  having  now  nearly  reached  its  eiid,  the 
sea><iii  for  active  opei'ations  drew  nigh.  Moreover,  .M.  de 
Nai-bonne  had  arrived  from  AVilna,  after  having  fulfilled  the 
mission  with  which  he  had  been  chai'gtHl  to  the  Em])eror  Ah'X- 
aiidei'.  and  he  l)rought  word  that  althouu'h  Alexander  was 
distressed   at   t!ie   idea  of  war.   lie   was   i-esolved   to    ni.iiutain   a 
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desperate  strngg-le,  and  to  withdraw  into  the  depths  of  his 
empire  rather  than  conclude  a  peace  which  would  enslave  him, 
as  the  other  monarchs  of  Europe  had  already  been  enslaved. 
At  the  same  time,  he  affirmed  that  Alexander  was  equally  deter- 
mined not  to  take  the  initiative  in  hostilities  ;  and  this  was  the 
only  information  brought  by  M.  de  Narbonne  which  interested 
Napoleon,  for  it  permitted  him  to  feel  entire  security  in  the 
])eaceful  achievement  of  his  preparatory  movements. 

Since  it  would  be  necessary,  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
he  had  laid  down,  to  carry  his  arms  from  the  Vistula  to  the 
Niemen  between  the  ist  and  15th  of  June,  Napoleon  determined 
to  c(uit  Dresden  on  the  29th  of  May,  to  proceed  by  Posen, 
Thorn,  Dantzig,  and  Konigsberg  to  the  Niemen  ;  and  after 
having  overwhelmed  his  father-in-law  and  mother-in-law  with 
filial  attentions,  displayed  the  utmost  testimonies  of  respect 
towards  the  King  of  Prussia,  shown  the  most  cordial  friendship 
towards  his  host  the  King  of  Saxony,  and  behaved  towards  his 
royal  visitors  with  lofty  but  gracious  politeness,  he  embraced 
the  empress  with  emotion,  and  left  her  more  afflicted  than 
might  have  been  supposed  probable  in  the  case  of  a  wife  who 
had  been  selected  for  reasons  of  policy.  These  adieux  having 
been  completed,  on  the  29th  of  May,  Napoleon,  accompanied  by 
MM.  de  Oaulaincourt,  Berthiei',  and  Duroc,  left  Dresden  for 
Posen,  at  the  same  time  having  the  report  opened  that  he  was 
]^roceeding  to  Warsaw,  although  this  was  far  from  his  intentions, 
since  he  was  unwilling  to  contract  personal  relations  with  the 
Poles  before  he  knew  what  he  could  obtain  from  them  ;  but  he 
was  desirous  of  inspiring  them  with  indefinite  hopes,  and  of 
]')ersnading  the  enemy  that  his  first  efforts  would  be  in  the 
direction  of  Volhynia,  wlien,  in  fact,  they  would  be  in  a  com- 
pletely opposite  fjuarter. 

On  liis  route  he  found  traces  of  the  excesses  committed  by 
his  troops,  and  at  Thorn  was  himself  much  disgusted  at  the 
]nanner  in  which  the  Wurt(nnberg  and  Bavarian  troops  had 
pillaged  and  mercilessly  devastated  the  Duchy  of  Posen.  He 
addressed  severe  reproaches  to  Marshal  Ney,  Prince  Eugene, 
and  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Wurtemberg,  who  couiuianded 
them.  There  was,  however,  some  excuse  for  these  commanders 
in  the  difTiculty  there  had  been  to  provide  for  their  troops  during 
the  forced  marches  they  had  had  to  make:  difficulties  which 
were  uiiicli  increased  by  the  numerous  artillery  which  accom- 
])anied  them,  and  the  enormous  size  of  the  waggons  which 
conveyed  their  ])rovisions.  Ali'eady  many  of  the  illusions  which 
had  inspired  Na]')()leon  with  the  h()p(>  of  being  able  to  ovei'come 
the  great  difliciilty  ])resented  by  the  extent  of  country  before 
hitn  began  to  dissolve  ;  and  an  immense  (juantity  of  baggage 
waLTU'ons  choked  11 1)  the  roads  of  Germanv.  and  covered  theui 
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witli  the  carcases  of  liorses  which  bad  been  forcetl  too  young 
into  a  too  laborious  service. 

The  city  of  Thorn,  when  Napoleon  arrived  on  the  2nd  of 
•June,  presented  a  scene  of  extraordinary  tunuilt,  for  besides 
the  youth  of  both  the  old  and  the  new  noblesse  who  were  there, 
with  sumptuous  appointments,  ready  to  take  part  in  this  cam- 
paign as  though  it  were  a  simple  march  of  triumph,  there 
were  now  in  this  city  the  staffs  of  the  emperor,  of  the  Major- 
(leneral  llerthier,  that  of  King  Murat,  of  Prince  Eugene,  of 
King  Jerome,  and  of  ^Marshals  Davout,  Ney,  Oudinot,  &c. 
in  addition  to  the  tumult  caused  by  the  presence  of  men, 
horses,  and  ecpiipages,  was  the  confusion  which  naturally  arose 
from  the  presence  of  the  natives  of  all  countries,  speaking- 
French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  in  a  city  of 
which  the  inhabitants  only  spoke  Polish.  Napoleon  was  irri- 
tated by  this  uproar,  and  alarmed  at  the  embarrassment  which 
he  foresaw  might  be  occasioned  by  the  elaborate  preparations 
of  the  staffs  for  their  own  comfort ;  he  made  various  regulations, 
therefore,  with  respect  to  the  baggage  which  luight  be  taken 
by  each ;  and  having  compelled  the  dismissal  of  a  number  of 
diplomatists  wliom  the  monarclis,  his  allies,  had  intended  to 
send  in  the  train  of  the  grand  army  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing tliem  with  information  respecting  its  nwvenients.  Napoleon 
employed  himself  in  reducing  the  trans])ort  service  of  the  army 
to  the  limits  required  by  absolute  necessity. 

Napoleon  determined  that  the  general  movement  of  the 
army  from  the  \'istula  to  the  Niemen  should  take  place  on 
llie  6th  of  •June.  King  -Jerome,  forming  the  riglit,  was  to 
advance  with  the  Saxons  under  Reynier,  the  Poles  under 
J'()niat()w>ki,  and  the  Westphalians  under  his  own  direct 
connnand,  by  I'ultusk,  Ostrolenka,  and  Goniondz,  to  Grodno. 
The  \'icer()y  JMigeue,  forming  tJie  centre  with  the  Bavarians 
under  St.  (.'yr.  and  the  aruiy  of  Italy  under  his  immediate 
orders,  was  to  lea\'e  Soldau  on  the  6tli,  and  traversing  the 
saddest  [)roviiices  of  Poland,  approach  tJu'  Nieuien  in  the 
environs  of  Prenn.  Marshals  Oudinot,  Ney,  Davout,  and  the 
guard.  c()iii]X)sing  the  left  and  great  l)ody  of  the  army,  were 
to  proceed  by  the  roads  of  Old  7'russia  ])arallel  to  eacli  other, 
so  as  not  to  be  a  mutual  hindrance,  and  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  Niemen  fi'oni  Tilsit  to  Ix'owno  ;  Ney  ])assing  by  Osterode. 
Schipjienbeil,  (iei'daun;  Oudinot.  l)y  Marienwerder,  J^iebstadt. 
I']ylau.  \'ehlaii  ;  Davout,  by  Klbing,  Hraunsberg,  Tapiau.  The 
guard  and  the  parks  wer(>  to  rtMuain  in  tlu'  rear,  so  as  not  to  bt' 
a  cause  of  obstruction.  Napoleon  calculated  that  on  the  15th 
V'V  i6th  of  -lune  all  his  troops  would  be  in  a  line  along  the 
Xienien,  ami  that  after  three  or  four  days'  rejjosc  they  would 
be  al)le  to  enter  upon  active  operations. 

VOL.  VI  r.  2  ic 
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The  emperor  himself  proceeded  by  Marienberg  to  Dantzig, 
where  many  things  required  his  personal  care,  and  where  he 
was  to  meet  his  lieutenants  Davout  and  Murat,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  two  years.  It  was  at  Marienberg  he  met  Marshal 
Davout  at  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  depart  to  Konigs- 
berg  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement  of  the  army, 
and  the  reception  he  received  at  the  hands  of  the  emperor  was 
not  in  conformity  with  the  confidence  Napoleon  had  always  had 
in  his  great  talents  and  solid  character.  In  fact,  whilst  Marshal 
J)avout  had  performed  services  which  exceeded  any  of  the  same 
kind  ever  known,  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  Napoleon, 
he  had  modified  these  orders  as  circumstances  rendered  neces- 
sary, without  fear  of  the  misconstruction  which  might  be  put 
on  such  conduct  by  jealousy ;  and  Major-General  Berthier,  who 
was  his  secret  and  dangerous  enemy,  because  he,  Berthier,  had 
been  accused  in  1809  of  having  comproiuised  the  army,  whilst 
Marshal  Davout  was  considered  to  have  saved  it,  had  taken 
pains  to  make  Napoleon  acquainted  with  the  least  resistance 
offered  by  Marshal  Davout  to  the  imperial  orders.  By  an  un- 
fortunate concurrence  of  circumstances,  th(^-  Poles,  Ijeing  in 
quest  of  a  king  for  their  kingdom  when  it  should  be  recon- 
stituted, had  turned  their  attention  towards  the  Prince  of 
Eckmiihl,  and  had  expressed  their  wishes  on  this  point  in  the 
salons  of  Warsaw,  until  they  had  reached  the  Tuileries,  and 
excessively  displeased  Napoleon,  who  was  little  satisfied  at  the 
attempt  at  royalty  made  in  J'ortugal,  and  made  and  realised 
in  Sweden.  Marshal  Davout  knew  nothing  and  would  have 
cared  little  for  the  intended  honours,  for  he  was  one  of  the  few 
of  Napoleon's  companions  in  arms  who  had  not  grown  enervated 
at  the  sum]rtuous  banquet  of  Fortune.  But  Napoleon,  failing 
to  inquire  into  tlie  truth  of  this  fact,  finding  everywhere  along 
the  banks  of  the  Vistula  the  traces  of  the  most  profound  venera- 
tion for  Marshal  Davout,  and  his  name  in  every  mouth,  became 
not  so  much  jealous  as  annoyed  at  a  greatness  which  he  had 
himself  created,  and  received  his  marshal  with  a  coldness  of 
which  the  latter  took  no  account,  being  habituated  to  Napoleon's 
bruscjueries,  and  attributing  their  increased  frequency  to  an 
irritability  which  increased  with  age,  fatigue,  and  cares.  Ikit 
ihe  ])eriod  of  his  favour  with  his  master  had  entirely  passed 
away. 

On  the  7th  of  -lune,  Napoleon  arrived  at  Dantzig,  where  he 
met  another  of  his  lieutenants,  ]\lurat,  who  had  been  less  for- 
tunate in  becoming  a  king  than  Davout  in  remaining  a  lieu- 
tenant, and  who,  while  he  was  the  most  brilliant  and  daring 
of  soldiers,  was  cpiite  capable  of  being  led  into  infidelity  by 
v^anity,  ambition,  and  evil  counsel,  and  had  inspired  Napoleon 
with  considerable  distrust ;  and  the  latter,  that  he  might  have 
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at  his  disposal  the  best  cavalry  officer  of"  the  age,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  able  to  keep  constant  watch  over  a  very  fickle 
man,  had  smumoned  !Miirat  to  the  army.  When  they  met  at 
JJantzig,  ^lurat  was  fatigued  and  sick  at  the  time,  and  Napoleon, 
remarking  his  paleness  and  the  absence  of  his  ordinary  looks, 
demanded  ronirhly  what  was  the  matter,  and  whether  he  were 
not  content  with  being  a  king.  "  But,  sire,"  replied  Murat,  "I 
scarcely  am  a  king."  ''  I  have  not  made  yon  and  your  brothers 
kings,"  bitterly  replied  Napoleon,  "that  you  should  reign  in 
your  fashion,  but  in  mine,  following  my  policy,  and  remaining 
I'Venchmen  on  foreign  thrones." 

Napoleon  passed  several  days  at  J)antzig  in  inspecting  the 
fortifications  of  a  place  which  was  to  play  an  important  part 
in  the  impending  war ;  in  visiting  the  magazines  and  bridges 
of  the  Mstula,  and  rectifying  and  completing  all  tliat  had  been 
done  with  the  most  unecjualled  skill.  From  Dantzig  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Elbing,  and  from  l^]lbing  to  Konigsberg,  where  he 
ai-rived  on  the  12th  of  June,  with  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the 
means  of  interior  navigation,  by  which  were  to  be  conveyed  his 
vast  magazines  from  the  depot  of  Dantzig  to  the  heart  of  the 
Russian  provinces.  Colonel  JJaste,  a  distinguished  officei',  who 
was  as  intrepid  by  land  as  by  sea,  was  entrusted  with  the 
direction  of  this  na\  igation,  which,  commencing  at  Dantzig, 
passing  by  the  A'istula,  Frische-haff.  the  l^regel,  the  ]])eime, 
the  Gurische-hair.  th(^  Xiemen,  and  the  AN'ilia,  ended  at  W'ilna 
itself.  'I'o  this  officer,  moreover,  liad  been  entrusted  the 
defence  of  the  Frische-haff  and  the  Curische-hafT,  being 
entrusted  for  this  purpose  with  two  battalions  of  the  imperial 
guard,  wliich  were  to  occupy  these  vast  laguues  with  gun- 
boats strongly  armed. 

At  Dantzig  were  the  de])nts  of  the  guard  and  of  the  trooi)S 
(if  Marshal  Davout,  and  these  were  able  to  furnish.  inde]iendently 
of  the  ti-dops  left  in  tlu'  works,  a  division  mol)ile  of  <Sooo  men 
at  Danlzig,  and  of  6000  at  I\(')nigsl)erg.  winch,  cominunicating 
by  means  of  cavalry,  would  always  be  able  to  unite  against 
ail  uiiex])ected  att aclc.  Napoleon,  having  seen  with  liis  own 
eyes  llie  execution  of  his  orders,  direct (m1  tln^  imm(^diate  de])ar- 
tui'e  of  a  first  coin'oy.  com])rising  jU'ovisions  and  the  whole 
materiel  of  six  pontoon  bridges.  A  second  convoy  was  to 
consist  of  an  ecpial  (juantity  of  proxisions  and  the  munitions 
of  the  artillery;  whilst  the  following  were  to  carry  provisions 
and  clothing  and  the  siege  train  intended  to  be  enqiloyed 
against  f\iga. 

Whilst  these  comoys  ])roetnHled  towards  the  Tregel  and  th(> 
Xiemen,  Napoleon  devoted  his  attention  to  the  hospitals,  and 
t)rganised  sutllcient  for  the  i-ece]ition  of  twenty  thousand  ])at  ients 
between  Koniu'sberu'    Braunsljeri,'',  and  Ell)inf>'.  and  liavini*'  em- 
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ployed  the  first  half  of  June  in  these  various  works,  he  resolved 
to  enter  upon  the  actual  commencement  of  this  formidable 
campaign,  and  devoted  a  few  moments  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niemen  to  certain  necessary  preliminary  formalities. 

On  the  day  following  that  on  which  Napoleon  had  departed 
for  Dresden,  M.  Signeul  had  arrived  there  from  Stockholm  with 
a  secret  message  from  the  prince-royal,  in  answer  to  the  over- 
tures made  through  the  princess-royal.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  official  communication  was  made  by  accredited  Swedish 
ministers  announcing  in  cold  and  haughty  terms  the  intention 
of  Sweden  to  remain  neutral  between  the  belligerent  powers, 
and  offering,  which  was  simply  ridiculous,  the  mediation  of 
Sweden  between  the  contending  powers.  In  the  secret  com- 
munication Bernadotte,  who  was  as  faithless  to  his  new  ally  as 
to  his  native  country,  declared  that  Sweden  could  well  resign 
Finland,  the  possession  of  which  would  but  involve  her  in  a 
perpetual  war  with  Russia,  and  that  the  recompense  she  hoped 
to  obtain  for  the  loss  of  it  was  Norway,  which  Nature  evidently 
intended  to  be  united  with  Sweden,  whilst  the  loss  of  this 
country  might  well  be  recompensed  to  Denmark  by  the  grant 
of  Swedish  Pomerania.  With  respect  to  the  subsidy,  Berna- 
dotte declared  that  Sweden  could  not  equip  an  army  without 
it,  and  that  the  value  of  twenty  millions  which  Napoleon  had 
attributed  to  the  permission  to  introduce  colonial  produce  on 
the  continent  was  quite  illusory,  since  the  English  would  not 
fail  to  perceive  the  motives  of  this  introduction,  and  immediately 
put  a  stop  to  it.  On  the  twofold  grant,  therefore,  of  Norway 
and  a  real  subsidy  of  twenty  millions,  the  prince-royal  oiferetl 
to  bind  himself  to  France  by  a  treaty  which  must,  doubtless, 
violate  that  which  he  had  signed  with  Russia. 

Napoleon  was  excessively  irritated  at  this  uiessage,  and 
severely  blamed  and  ridiculed  the  blindness  of  the  prince-royal, 
which  rendered  him  willing  to  resign  Finland  to  Russia.  "  7/C 
■hiincrcOiUV  exclaimed  Napoleon  repeatedly;  "he  is  untrue  to 
liimself,  to  Sweden,  and  to  his  native  country ;  he  is  not  worthy 
of  occupying  my  attention ;  let  no  one  mention  his  name  to 
me,  let  no  answer  be  sent  to  his  message,  either  officially 
or  privately." 

This  resolution,  although  very  honest,  and  almost  inevitable 
on  account  of  tlie  difficulty  of  persiiading  Denmark  to  resign 
Norway,  must  nevertheless  be  very  much  regretted,  for  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  Swedes  threateniiig  St.  Petersburg  instead  of 
Hamburg  would  liave  cliangc^d  the  destinies  of  the  war. 

The  second  diplomatic  matter  wliich  now  occu])ied  Napoleon's 
attention  was  the  declaration  to  be  published  at  the  commence- 
ment C)f  the  war  ;  and  as  a  motive  was  necessary  for  an  iiu- 
niodiate  rupture,  so  as  to  enable  the  Frencli  troops,  with  some 
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show  of  decency,  to  cross  the  Nienien  about  the  20th  or  25th 
of  June,  Napok^on.  with  his  usual  address,  devised  one  which, 
liaving  little  real  foundation,  was  sufficiently  specious  to  deceive 
many  historians :  and  this  was,  that  Russia,  having  demanded 
the  evacuation  of  Prussia  as  the  preliminary  to  any  negotiation, 
had  attempted  to  impose  upon  France  a  dishonourable  condition, 
'riiis  pretext  was  contrary  to  the  truth,  since  Russia  had  de- 
manded the  evacuation,  not  as  a  preliminary  condition,  but  as  an 
assured  consequence  of  any  negotiation  on  the  disputed  points. 
To  this  assumed  offence  was  added  the  provocation  occasioned, 
it  ^\■as  said,  by  Prince  Kourakin's  reiterated  demands  for  liis 
])assports.  Some  plausible  pretext  was  wanting  for  the  imme- 
diate commencement  of  hostilities,  and  Napoleon  adopted  these 
for  the  want  of  better.  INT.  de  Lauri.-ton  was  ordered,  therefore, 
to  demand  his  passports  immediately,  under  the  ]')retext  that 
the  endeavour  to  make  us  evacuate^  I'russia  having  become 
public,  was  an  outrage  which  could  not  be  tolerated  ;  but  in  case 
he  should  have  already  proceeded  to  Wilna  (and  this  renders 
coTiii^Ietely  nugatory  the  idea  that  the  refusal  to  admit  hiin  to 
^^'ihla  was  the  cause  of  the  rupture),  he  was  directed  not  to  de- 
mand his  passports  before  the  22nd,  Napoleon  wishing  to  cross 
the  Niemen  on  the  22nd  or  23rd.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
informed  that  the  despatch  written  to  him  on  the  i6th  from 
Kiinigsberg  would  be  antedated,  and  appear  to  have  been  sent 
froni  Thorn  on  the  I2th,  in  order  to  ])ersuade  the  ]?ussians  that 
he  was  more  distant,  and  less  in  a  position  to  commence  active 
proceedings  than  he  really  was. 

This  diplomatic  formality  having  been  accom]:)lished.  Napo- 
leon departed  from  Konigsberg  to  join  liis  troo])s  on  the  Pregel. 
liis  first  care  was  to  pro\ide  his  troops  with  provisions  sufficient 
for  ten  days,  in  the  course  of  which  he  hoped,  as  at  ITlm  in 
1805,  at  Jena  in  1806,  and  at  ILatisbon  in  1809,  to  strike  one 
of  those  terrible  blows  which,  from  the  very  commencement 
of  o])erations.  usually  disconcerted  his  enemies  during  the  re- 
)iiainder  of  the  war;  and  with  a  view  to  this  object  Napoleon 
re])aired  to  Tnsterbo'g,  Nvhtn'e  ho  arrived 'on  the  evening  of  the 
l/tli  of  'lune. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  ]ilan  which  lie  had  formed 
for  his  first  operation.  Na])oleon  resolved  to  ])ass  the  Niemen 
at  K'nwno;  and  to  comjtrflicnd  the  motives  wliich  induced  him 
to  take  this  resolution,  we  must  gkance  at  the  vast  countries 
which  wei-e  to  be  the  theatre  of  this  formidable  war,  which  was 
to  be  tlie  greatest  and  most  tragic  that  had  ever  occurred. 

TJie  iinm(Mise  i^lains  which  stretch  from  the  Paltic  to  the 
I^lack  Sea  and  the  ras])ian  Sea  are  traversed  on  one  side  by 
the  Oder,  the  A'istula.  the  I'regel,  the  Nienien.  and  the  J)v. mn, 
rivers  flowing  to  the  west,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Dniester, 
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the  Dnieper,  the  Don,  and  the  Volga,  rivers  flowing  to  the  east, 
and  compose,  as  is  well  known,  the  territory  of  Old  Prussia,  Old 
Poland,  and  Russia ;  and  it  was  on  these  vast  plains  that  Napo- 
leon was  about  to  endeavour  to  overcome,  by  the  efforts  of  his 
genius,  the  greatest  difficulties  of  war,  namely,  those  which  are 
presented  by  distant  tracts  of  country,  especially  when  they  are 
neither  cultivated  nor  inhabited.  The  lower  portion  of  these 
plains,  and  so  to  say,  the  embouchures  of  the  Oder,  the  Vistula, 
the  Pregel,  and  the  Niemen,  form  the  sad  but  prodigiously 
fertile  territory  of  Old  Prussia.  By  ascending  these  streams 
and  proceeding  from  west  to  east  we  arrive  at  more  sterile  dis- 
tricts, where  there  are  fewer  inhabitants  and  more  forests  and 
marshes ;  and  these  characteristics  we  find  in  still  stronger 
development  as  we  proceed  farther  to  the  east,  towards  the 
sources  of  the  Vistula,  the  Narew,  the  Niemen,  and  the  Dwina. 
Proceeding  from  the  sources  of  the  Vistula  and  its  tributaries, 
and  those  of  the  Niemen  and  the  Dwina,  towards  those  of  the 
Dniester  and  the  Dnieper,  we  encounter  a  soil  of  which  the 
uncertain  inclination  offers  so  slight  a  flow  to  the  waters  on  its 
surface  that  it  is  covered  with  marshes  and  dense  forests.  Rtill 
advancing  to  the  east  across  this  district,  we  arrive  between  the 
sources  of  the  Dwina  and  the  Dnieper,  about  twenty  leagues 
distant  from  each  other,  and  find  ourselves  in  a  species  of  open- 
ing extending  from  Witepsk  to  Smolensk,  by  which  we  emerge 
from  Old  Poland  into  Russia,  and  reach  a  country  in  which,  the 
waters  flowing  more  freely,  the  marshes  and  forests  disajipear, 
and  we  see  before  us  the  plains  of  Old  Russia,  on  the  bosom  of 
which  rises  Moscow,  Moscow  the  holy,  as  it  is  named  by  the 
]iatriotism  of  its  children. 

With  his  unequalled  coup  (Voiil,  Napoleon  had  perceived  at  a 
glance  that  his  march  should  be  directed  towards  this  opening, 
which  is  situated  between  the  sources  of  the  Dwina  and  the 
Dnieper,  between  Witepsk  and  Smolensk.  It  is  here  that  are 
situated,  in  fact,  the  gates  of  the  east,  and  where  formerly  the 
LV)les  and  the  Muscovites,  in  their  alternate  victories  and  de- 
feats, were  accustomed  to  be  reci])rocally  stopped,  for  tlie  Dwina 
on  one  side,  and  the  Dnie])er  on  the  other,  were  the  limit  between 
liussia  and  Old  Poland,  before  the  famous  partition,  which  had 
])een  the  misfortune  and  the  shame  of  the  last  age. 

Put  before  these  gates  could  be  reached  it  was  necessary  In 
traverse  Old  Prussia,  and  that  part  of  Poland  which  had  recently 
l)(!en  reconstituted  as  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw. 

The  u])]ier  course  of  the  river  Bug,  and  the  upper  course  of 
the  river  iS'^arew,  both  tributaries  of  the  Vistula,  formed  by  their 
iiillections  the  first  part  of  the  boundary  line  of  the  Gi-and  Duchy 
on  the  side  of  Hussia;  and  this  frontier  line,  after  having  some- 
times   followed  the   Bug   and   sometimes   the   Narew,  Bi-ezesc- 
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litowsky  to  the  environs  of  (rrodno,  joins  the  Nienien  at  Grodno, 
and  pursues  the  course  of  this  stream  rising  to  the  north  as 
far  as  Kowno,  thus  separating  Poland  properly  so  called  from 
Lithuania.  At  Kowno,  the  Niemen,  definitively  taking  its 
course  to  the  west  and  running  towards  Tilsit,  no  longer  sepa- 
rates Poland  but  Old  Prussia  from  Russia.  The  frontier  line 
wliicli  had  to  be  now  crossed  ran  therefore  to  the  north,  from 
Brezesc  to  Grodno,  following  by  turns  the  Bug  or  the  Narew, 
then  running  still  more  to  the  north  from  Grodno  to  Kowno, 
following  the  Niemen,  and  finally  turning  abruptly  towards  the 
Kowno,  proceeding  in  this  direction  as  far  as  Tilsit,  and  from 
this  point  following  the  course  of  the  Niemen.  It  made,  there- 
fore, at  its  northt-rn  extremity  an  angle  towards  Kowno,  and  it 
was  there  that  Napoleon  had  determined  to  pass  the  Niemen, 
to  gain  a  point  from  which,  according  to  circumstances,  he 
might  halt,  or  from  which  he  might  set  forth  to  force  the  gates 
of  Old  Prussia  and  plunge  into  its  immense  plains. 

The  disposition  of  the  Russian  forces  was  of  a  nature  to 
confirm  Napoleon  in  his  choice  of  this  route ;  for  the  Russians, 
although  they  had  their  advanced  posts  at  the  very  frontier  of 
ilieir  territory,  on  the  upper  streams  of  the  Bug  and  the  Narew, 
and  along  the  Niemen,  nevertheless  only  regarded  the  Dwina 
and  the  llnieper  as  the  true  line  of  defence.  These  rivers,  as 
we  liavt'  already  said,  rising  at  the  distance  of  twentv  leagues 
from  each  other,  and  flowing,  the  Dwina  towards  the  Baltic,  and 
tlif^  Dnieper  towards  the  Black  Sea,  presented,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  opening  between  Witepsk  and  Smolensk,  a  continued 
and  immens(>  line  running  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east, 
and  travi'rsing  the  whole  empire  from  Riga  to  Nicholaieif.  Since 
they  had  commenced  the  concentration  of  their  forces,  the  Rus- 
sians had  naturally  formed  two  principal  collections  of  troops, 
one  on  the  Dwina  from  Witepsk  to  Dunaburg,  the  other  on  the 
Dnieper  from  Smolensk  to  Rogaczew,  and  these  collections  of 
1  roops  had  gradually  been  converted  into  two  armies,  \vhich  had 
IxM'n  advanct^d,  the  first  to  Ulm,  the  second  to  Minsk,  with  the 
intention  that  they  should  unite,  or  act  separatelv,  according  to 
circnnistanct'S.    The  first  of  these  armies.  coniTuanded  by  General 

l^avelay  de  Tolly,  ])Osted  on  the  Dwina,  with  its  headcjuarters 
at  Wilna,  and  its  advanced  ]K>sts  at  Kowno  on  the  Niemen, 
was  to  recei\-e  the  reserves  from  the  north  of  the  empire ; 
whilst  a  second,  connnanded  ])y  Prince  Hagration,  posted  on 
tlu'  Dnieper,  with  its  headcjuarters  at  ]\Iinsk,  and  its  advanced 
]K»sts  at  Grodno  on  the  Niemen,  was  to  receive  the  reserves  of 

the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  to  unite  itself  ])y  means  of  General 

Tarniazoff's  ariiiy  with  the  troo])s  of  '^furkey. 

Amongst  all  tlie  ccmfused  and  contradictory  re^iorts  of  the 

aucnts    sent    to    verdniinitie    the    enemy's   position.   Na"|iole<fin'<^ 
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military  g-enins  had  clearly  shown  liim  that  there  must  be  an 
army  on  the  Dwina,  and  another  on  the  Dnieper  ;  the  one  of 
wliich  (numbering  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men)  would 
be  in  a  position  to  advance  in  the  direction  of  Wilna  and  Kowno, 
whilst  the  other  (numbering  a  hundred  thousand  men)  would 
advance  in  the  direction  of  Minsk  and  Grodno.  This  being 
actually  the  case,  Napoleon  immediately  determined  on  his  plan 
of  operations. 

The  Niemen,  as  has  already  been  stated,  flows  northwards 
from  Grodno  to  Kowno,  and  there,  making  an  abrupt  turn,  flows 
to  the  west  from  Kowno  to  Tilsit.  By  advancing,  therefore, 
upon  Kowno,  in  the  basin  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  Niemen, 
Napoleon  would  have  but  to  pass  the  Niemen  at  Kowno  witli 
two  hundred  thousand  men,  to  advance  upon  Wilna  with  that 
terrible  energy  which  always  distinguished  his  commencement 
of  operations ;  and  by  placing  himself  there  between  the  army 
of  the  Dwina  and  that  of  the  Dnieper,  he  would  secure  the  sepa- 
ration of  those  armies  from  each  other  during  the  remainder 
of  the  campaign  ;  and  would  thus,  moreover,  be  in  a  position  to 
advance  upon  Moscow,  since  he  would  have  but  on  his  right  and 
his  left  the  divided  elements  of  the  Russian  power. 

For  the  execution  of  this  plan  Napoleon  determined  to 
unite  under  his  own  command  the  cor])s  of  Marshals  Davout, 
Oudinot,  Ney,  and  the  imperial  guard,  and  two  of  the  four 
corps  of  the  cavalry  reserve,  amounting  altogether  to  two 
hundred  thousand  men  ;  and  with  this  crushing  mass  of  troops 
to  advance  by  Kowno  upon  Wilna,  whilst  Marshal  Macdonald 
with  thirty  thousand  men  should  pass  the  Niemen  at  Tilsit  on 
his  left,  take  possession  of  the  two  l)anks  of  this  stream,  and 
ensure  its  free  navigation  by  our  convoys ;  Prince  Eugene,  at 
the  head  of  about  eighty  thousand  troops,  should  cross  on  his 
right  at  a  place  named  Prenn  ;  and  King  Jerome,  at  the  head 
of  seventy  thousand  troops,  should  cross  it  at  Grodno. 

Having  made  the  most  detailed  arrangements  for  the  execu- 
tion of  his  vast  ]ilans.  Napoleon  quitted  Konigsberg  on  the 
17th,  to  proceed,  by  Yehlau,  Insterberg,  and  Gumbinnen,  to  the 
l*regel,  a  river  that  flows  parallel  with,  but  some  leagues  behind, 
the  Niemen.  and  on  the  banks  of  which  all  our  corps  d'armi'f 
had  taken  \\\)  ])ositions  for  the  ]mrpose  of  receiving  their  ])ro- 
visions.  Having  here  re^'iewed  the  various  corps,  Napoleon 
hastened,  by  means  of  the  waggons  which  had  already  arrived, 
the  conveyance  from  Vehlau  to  Gumbinnen  of  sufficient  rations 
to  enable  each  cor])s  to  take  \\  ith  it  at  least^six  days'  provisions, 
instead  oi'  the  len  days'  ]')rovisions  he  had  hoped  to  have  pro- 
vided them  with  during  the  first  operations  ;  and  sent  forward 
the  cavalry  reserve,  and  the  reserve  of  artillery,  and  the  ]iontoon 
e(piipages,   ordering  Marshal   Davout  to  escort  them  with  his 
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corps  to  Wilkowisk.  so  tliat  tlicy  should  arrive  liefore  Kowno 
1)V  tlie  22nd  or  23rd.  On  the  21st.  Napoleou  Irft  (iinnhiiiiieii, 
and  arrivin;^  at  Wilkowisk  on  the  22nd,  was  only  separated 
from  Kowno  and  the  Nienien  by  the  great  forest  of  Wilkowisk. 
The  fatal  moment  had  therefore  now  arriv^ed,  and  he  was  on  the 
bank  of  that  river  which  may  well  be  said  to  have  beeii  the 
ivubicon  of  his  prosperity.  All  the  corps  had  reached  the 
bank  of  the  Niemen.  and  h(^  had  no  longer  cause  to  hesitate  to 
cross  it. 

llavina- ordei-ed  Marshal  ^lacdonald  on  his  left,  and  I'rince 
j-aigene  on  his  right,  to  cro>s  thi^  Niemen  at  Tilsit  and  J\'enn 
respectively  as  soon  as  possible,  and  directed  King  Jerome  to 
reach  (Irodno  by  the  30th  at  the  latest,  Na]-)oleon,  on  the  23rd 
of  June,  debouclied  from  the  forest  of  Wilkowisk  with  two 
hundred  thousand  troops,  leading  them  above  Kowno  opposite 
the  river  they  were  about  to  cross.  General  Ifaxo,  aftei-  a 
careful  reconnaissance,  had  discovered,  a  league  and  a  half  abo\e 
Kowno,  towards  a  place  named  Poniemon,  a  point  where  the 
Niemen  afforded  great  facilities  for  its  passage,  and  Napoleou, 
having  discovered  by  personal  inspection  that  the  position 
olfered  the  advantages  attributed  to  it  by  General  Haxo, 
ordered  General  Kble  to  throw  three  bridges  across  it  that  sam(^ 
niofht.  Before  dawn  this  order  was  executed,  and  the  lifrht 
cavalry  enabled  to  pass  to  the  opposite  bank. 

On  the  morning  of  the   24th  of  June,  whilst  the  sun,  rising 

brillianily,   illumined   one  of  the   most  magnificent   spectacles 

ever  seen,  the  following  short  and  energetic  address  was  read 

to    the    troops,    who   wt^-e    inspired    with    the    utmost    ardour. 

"Soldiers!     The  second  Polish  war  has  commenced.     The  first 

ended  at  Friedland  and  at  Tilsit  !  ...   At  Tilsit,  Russia  swore 

an  eternal  alliance  with  l-'rance  and  war  against  lOngland.      She 

now  folates   her  oaths  :   and   refuses   any   ex]5lanation  of   her 

sti-ange  conduct.   .   .   .   Pussia  is  constrained  by  a  fatality;  she 

is   about    Ifi    meet    her   fate.      Does    she    su])pose   that   we   are 

deo-enerateV — that  we  are  no  lono'er  the  soldiers  f)f  Austerlitz  ? 

^ '  ... 

She  offered  us  the   choice  of  war  or  dishonour,  and  we  made 

eur  clioice  without   hesitatioTi.      Let  us  luarch  then,  let  us  pass 

llie  Niemen.  let  us  carrs'  the  war  into  her  own  territory.     Tiie 

second  Polish  war  shall  bring  glory  to  the   French  arms:  and 

when  we  conclude  ]ieac(\  it  shall  be  a  peace  that  shall  destrov 

thcMll-omeneil  influence  that  Russia  has  exercised  on  the  affairs 

of  l']uro])e  (luring  the  last  fifty  years.'' 

'J'liis  ])roclamatinn    having   beeii    vi'hemently  applauded,   the 

troops   descended    from    the    heights    in    three    long    columns. 

Marshal  Davout's  infantry,  preceded  by  the  light  cavalry,  were 

the  first  to  cross  the  rivei' ;  and  each  division.  ])assing  in   its 

turn  to  the  opposite  bank,  arrayed  itself  in  battle  array  on  the 
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plain  on  the  farther  side,  the  infantry  in  close  columns,  the 
artillery  in  the  intervals  between  the  infantry,  the  light  cavalry 
in  advance,  and  the  heavy  cavalry  in  the  rear.  The  corps 
of  Marshals  Oudinot  and  Ney  followed ;  then  the  guard ;  and 
after  the  guard,  the  parks.  Within  a  few  hours  the  right 
bank  was  covered  with  these  magnificent  troops,  which,  de- 
scending from  the  height*  of  the  left  bank,  and  pouring  down 
in  long  files  npon  three  points,  seemed  like  three  irresistible 
torrents  filling  with  their  waters  the  jAvan  into  which  they 
poured. 

After  having  contemplated  for  some  hours  this  extraordinary 
spectacle.  Napoleon  quitted  the  height  on  which  bis  tents  had 
been  pitched,  and  descending  to  the  Niemen,  crossed  it  by  one 
of  the  bridges,  and  turning  abruptl}'  to  the  left,  and  preceded 
by  some  squadrons  of  cavalry,  hastened  towards  Kowno,  into 
wliich  our  light  cavalry  had  already  entered  without  difficulty, 
in  pursuit  of  some  Cossacks  who  had  hastened  to  repass  the 
Wilia.  Napoleon,  accompanied  by  the-  Polish  lancers  of  the 
guard,  was  anxious  to  becojue  imuK^diately  master  of  the  two 
banks  of  the  Wilia,  to  thro\v  the  pontoon  bridges  across  it,  and 
thus  be  able  to  pursue  the  Russian  rearguard  ;  and  accordingly 
the  Polish  lancers  dashed  into  the  river  in  close  column,  but 
when  they  had  reached  the  middle  of  the  stream  they  could 
not  resist  tht;  force  of  the  current,  and  although  boats  were 
instantly  sent  to  their  aid,  twenty  or  thirty  paid  with  their 
lives  for  their  enthusiastic  obedience.  However,  communication 
between  the  two  banks  of  the  Wilia  was  speedily  established, 
and  Napoleon  went  forward  to  sleep  at  Kowno,  after  having 
ordered  Marshal  Davout  to  echelon  his  advanced  guard  on  the 
Wilna  route. 

Thus  the  die  was  cast.  Thus  Napoleon  marched  towards  the 
interior  of  Russia  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  thousand  men, 
followed  by  two  hundred  thousand  others.  Thus  the  same  man 
who  two  years  before,  on  liis  return  from  Austria,  had  refiected 
a  moment  on  the  lesson  given  at  Essling,  had  taken  pains  to 
bestow  ])eace  on  the  world  and  on  his  enqure,  to  endow  his 
throne  with  hereditary  stabilit}',  to  assume  tlie  character  of  a 
man  of  domestic  tastes,  to  appease  all  enmities,  to  evacaute 
(ierniaiiy,  and  to  force  England  to  make  peace; — this  same 
man,  we  say,  was  ]iow  advancing  to  the  north,  leaving  behind 
hiiu  France  exhausted  and  disgusted  with  a  murderous  glory, 
all  indepeJident  minds  indignant  at  his  jiolitical  tyranny,  and 
l^hirope  weary  of  the  yok(^  he  had  laid  n])on  her;  whilst  all 
these  feelijigs  were  sullenly  cherished  in  th(»  ranks  of  the  army 
which  he  took  with  him,  an  army  conq:)ose(l  of  ti'oo])S  of  all 
nations,  only  lield  united  by  liis  genius  atid  his  ]U'()sperity. 
AN'luit    would    l)econie,    i]i    the    midst    of    the    distant   tracts   of 
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country  if  now  travpi'sed,  of  tliis  vast  army  of  six  liuiKhvd 
tliousand  men,  following'  one  slar,  if  tliis  star  shoiikl  sudd(»nly 
])alt*  from  before  tlieir  sight  ?  This  problem,  to  our  misfortune, 
has  l)een  solved  for  the  woi'ld  in  a  manner  it  can  never  forget! 
Hilt  it  still  remains  to  inform  it,  by  the  detailed  narrative  of 
t'\ents,  of  that  of  which  it  has  only  been  informed  by  the 
clamour  of  a  t(M-]'ible  catasti-ophe.  In  this  sad  and  heroic  recital 
we  are  about  io  (Migage.  Glory  we  shall  meet  with  at  evi-ry 
ste]i ;  but  of  good  fortune  not  a  trace  beyond  the  Niemen. 
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